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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTİTUTE FOR THE STUDY 
OFTHE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world_an analysis 
, of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts. have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are’ accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from “ 
‘the ape polne of personal experience. `, S - 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY oF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the ‘Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research”on their homeland. l ' 
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-0 ARTICLES 
Officer ‘Training in the Soviet Navy 
l l Rarpi KENNEDY* ` 


J 


One of the dusandi features of the postwar development of the Soviet 
armed forces has been the “rapid ` expansion -of the Navy. Between 1945 and 
1953 the Soviet Navy more than doubled in size, and is still growing. ‘This 
- increase has, necessitated a step-up in the number of trained personnel, while 
‘the introduction’ of ‘new equipment has made improvements in the level of 
téchnical’ training an essential. At present ‘officers‘are trained at a number of 
higher and ‘secondary naval schools run by the Chief Administration for Naval 
Training Institutions. Following i is a brief outline of the activities and functions ~ 
of some of the more important of them. A use 


Preparatory and indeAieddinite Schools 


Preparatory Schools, Prior to 1950, there were naval preparatory schools in 
_'the USSR in Saratov, Leningrad, and Vladivostok, Founded immediately | 
after the war, they accepted pupils who had graduated from the seven-year 
school and offered three-year courses, which included, in addition to the normal 
secondary school curriculum, several ‘naval subjects such as seamanship, naval 
‘organization, and the fundamentals of navigation. The teaching of military 
affairs and seamanship was'of a very high standard. -` 
At thé schools the cadets were provided’ with uniforms and food, together 
with an allowance’ of 75 rubles per month. Discipline was fairly rigid. In the 
difficult years immediately after the war these schools enabled many youths 
from poor families.to receive, an education which they otherwise could not 
have had. The teaching staffs were civilian except for the instructors of 
naval subjects, while’ the ‘officers, from the head of the schools down to the 
company commander, were naval specialists. The chief petty officers and lower 


* ‘This name 1s 2’ pseudonym. The author iy oai ee ontas acne ave Manatee “and the material be is presenting 1s 
based generally on his own personal experience, Tns lathe firt of Sele Ss Aree Nee Aulie òn tha Soviet Nawy 
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sirini personnel” were ence petty officers who were sèrving had 
the normal enlistment period. Graduates réceived:a special eo and ware- 
‘, permitted to enter. the higher nayal schools without taking the usual entramce ` 

hs and-medical examinations. ks were ease permitted to Select theit own special . 
` fields’of study. Io oe S Eh 

“Despite ' ‘the “tremendous, resources = poürgd into ‘the preparatory. schools, ’ 
_ ‘they. were nota success; and, as a result, in 1950 the Soviet government decided. - 
„to close them down..  -/ 4 


The” Nakhimor Schools. The, s6-called Nakhinov | oos which dite! 
somewhat: from the naval _pteparatory: ‘schools, weré organized during’ Werld ' 
War II for boys who had completed the’ fourth’ grade. The courses, which ast’, 

` six years, include, in addition to the normal subjects, a rough outline of artillery,’ ’: ; 
~t mine ‘and, torpedo.’ warfate, and 'othėr snaval «subjects. Particular. attention” is 
` paid ‘to seamanship, while English; physical’ training, and stich general features ` 
“as behavior i in public and dancing are. also stressed. -In summer the cadets go i 
to camps or sinall schooners (of 150-200 tons displacemeiit).’ . 
The. Nakhimov schools, like ‘the Suvoroy; were officially designed for- 
children whose fathers had fallen duting the, war. In. fact, however, most of 7 
., - their students are sons of high-ranking officers or upper-level Party and gdy-. 
ernment officials. ‘This considerably complicates . the work of the teachers, 
.. especially as the influential relatives of the ‘pupils: constantly: ihterfere. Con- 
` “séquently, ‘class’ discipline i is‘very-poor;-and the pupils become’ even ‘more un- 
`; manageable as\they grow older: The regulations governirig military. condiet"’ 
. are not sttictly observed. Thus, for example, although cadets’ from the higher : 
'. military afd naval schools should be saluted this is not done. © - ~ 
The ediscation:: the cadets receive is divorcéd frortreal life’and is ad om the- 
- _ traditions of the pte-Revolutionary Russian Navy; adapted to conform to Conj- | 
munist doctrine. ‘Attention i is paid primaiily to the Russian people’s great his-otiy | 
$ cal mission ahd much-is made of the cadets” role as the backbone ‘of the Scviet- 
` fleet an. emphasis: that tends to: increase their, haughtiness. - ey ee: 
Frequent excursions.to warships are arranged. ‘The senior grades óf the Lenin- 
“`, grad Nakhimoy school take turns living on’ board the famous cruiser ‘Aurcra,” 
‘which i is permanently moored at the school. To give the students an opportenity , 
-of practicing their good: manners, balls are arranged to which girls from local ` 
secondary schools’ are invited. “Mach attention is given to political work, and 
most cadets.are members of the Komsomol. Upon graduation the cadets.receive , 
a special certificate of proficiency. After 4 summer leave they go on to an acacemy, - 
' where they: are entitled to chose. their own, specialties. 
Generally speaking this system of education and training has not, peen sucess- | 
‘ful, aand it is. quite’ likely that the Nakhimov: schools would have been closed 
~ down, had they not been so-well known both at home arid abroad: 


.' ` Intermediate Naval Schook. These schools, designed tb train officer éadres for - 
wie vatious' technical branches: have not increased in number since the war. due. 
mainly: to. the greater demands: now made. on the specialist officer. Becaus2. the `, 
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` REE of the- Saeeda, schools? ‘ate, very “testricted ‘and do not meet 
„present-day demands, the network of higher specialist naval schools is being 
. extended, with the intermediate schools training specialists for the subsidiary 
. branches of the Navy. Examples are the Kronstadt Mine and Torpedo School, the 
“Odessa Naval Medical-School, and the'Kiev Naval Political School. They accépt, ` 
for a three-year course, boys wha have praduated from a seven-year school. The 
 Jevel of instruction is somewhat low, because the best teachers are taken by the 
higher naval’ schools; although’ the- high ° degiee of specialization offers some 
compensation. While officers from these establishments can, on the whole, meet 

' the demands’ made on-them in theit particular fields, their general knowledge is 

. “unsatisfactory, The deficiencies, become apparent when graduates are employed 
in branches other than.the ones in which they have been trained, which happens ° 

“rather frequently. 

. a: Asa rule, ‘officers graduate from these school with the rank of lieutenant, * 
just as do, graduates from the higher naval schools, but their chances of promotion 
ate limited because they, have only a secondary edutation: Thus, an officer in the 
‘medical service with a secondary education is qualified only as a medical assistant 
and can be appointed to a position no higher’ than chief medical officer of a 
destroyer orthe equivalent; a political indoctrination officer can reach only the 

. , position of deputy political commander öf a destroyer or the eqiivalent. Further . 

_ promotion is dependent on higher speciale education. , 
= i $ K ` 


P a » Higher Naval Schools: ` 


» es Highe Schools for: Combat Officers. Prior to World War II the Soviet Navy 
. ‘obtained a supply of combat officers from three higher naval schools: Frunze i 
Leningrad,. Pacific in- Vladivostok, Caspian in Baku. Together they provided 
about one thousand officers per year, which was sufficient at the time. Since the 
war, However, the rapid growth of 'the Navy has necessitated à rapid increase 
in the supply, of officers and petty officers: Recruiting the latter did not present 
“any particular problem, as there were many wartime sailors and petty officers 
_ willing- to extend their tours of duty. However, it was more difficult to find 
enough regular ‘officers, since the training- -establishments could not meet the 
demand: consequently, it was decided to extend the network ofall oer of schools, 
‘including those'specializing in combat training.. -` 
"L During the’ period 1947-50 the, following higher naval schools training 
combat officers were founded: Ordzkonikidze in Arkhangelsk, First Baltic in 
Leningrad, Second Baltic in Kaliningrad, and Nakhimov Black Sea i ia Sevastopol: ' 
‘ Thesë schools turn out some 1,400 officers per year. i 
4 Asa tule, prior to 1951 all these schools offered general training and graduated 
_. Officers with the rank of lieutenant. The lack of specialization was a serious 
- shortcoming. Graduates were assigned to posts as artillery or torpedo officers, 
navigators, and so on, and almost without exception-found the work difficult, 
. since at the schools they had acquired only a supesficial knowledge « of the ee 


* 7 ¥ For z list of f comparative ‘ranks, see table on page 10... 
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involved, They were forced to study at night to fill in the ‘gaps. Fatigue, in- 
. sufficient: knowledge, and nervousness—the result, of constant supervision from 


` above and the inability to use one’s own initiativezled to mistakes and frequent - 


accidents. The accident rate in the Soviet Navy increased considerably; partly 


for these reasons and partly through the influx of badly-trained enlisted personnel. i 


. The situation forced the nayal chiefs of staff and the Naval Ministry, thea 


stil in existence, to-alter the training: program. . ‘Departments of navigation, ` 


-attillery, and’ mine and torpedo training were instituted and corresponding 
amendments made to the curriculum, involving a; considerable extension of the 
field of study in each subject. This system, with slight modifications, has been 


.retained to date. An example of the modifications introduced was the proposal . 
` to make each department an administrative and combat entity. -At present, the “, 
unit is the class, and the companies ‘of all the departments of a given class are - 


" combined under a single command. This applies orily to the combat training 
schools; engineering and other specialist establishments ‘have, maintained the 


departmental division on the administrative and combat level. For Classwork the | 
companies in each department are combined under the deputy heads of the - . 


teaching courses. In daily life—parades, ‘guard duty, alerts —the- epee are 
‘combined undeér the control of the course heads... - 

„After Stalin’s death in 1953 the collective iiadenk which succeeded kien 
made: considerable changes in the apparatus for controlling the Soviet armed 


"forces. The Naval Ministry was absorbed by the Ministry of Defense, headed 
-. first by. Bulganin until 1955, then by Zhukov, and now by Malinovsky. Shortly . 
‘afterwards the first Soviet hydrogen bombs w were ee and missile develop- . 


ment began ona large scale. ~ i 
The result, was a fundamental change in Soviet ay and naval doane 
In the Navy the emphasis was switched to building up a submarine fleet supplied 


` with missiles with atomic or hydrogen warheads. Many more trained submarine -. 


‘officers were thus needed for the large numbers‘of submarines under construction. 


c, In 1953 the First and Second Baltic Higher Nayal Schools were reorganized as ‘ 
submarine schools, although. their location, the number of cadets, and training i 


personnel remained the same. However, as thefirst trained, submarine officers ' 


were not due to graduate until 1955, 150 officers who -had gtaduated in 1953 - 


_ from the ordinary naval ‘combat training schools, mainly the Frunze schools, 


were given supplementary eight-month , courses for submarine officers. Five, 


. months of the program were’spent on theory and the remaining three on ‘practical 
, training. In the next 18 months a further hundred officers’ were ‘trained of, 


_  submarihe duties. These measures overcame the shortage. Since then 'the-appear- 
ance of new weapons has seen two further’ changes, In 1954 a department of 


thermonuclear weapons was openéd at the Leningrad'Higher Marine Engineering 
. School, while in 1956'the Nakhimov Black Sea Higher Naval School was reorgan- 
ized to train officers for handling’ missiles fired from ships. r 


f . Higher Marine Exgineering Schools. Before ‘the war there was only: one, higher ° 
\ , marine i te school aor in > Anae which: is still the main . 


, ` 
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training center for engineering officers for duty on board ship. It is divided 
into various departments: Diesel; steam, electrical engineering, gas turbine, and 
shipbuilding. The latter, the most difficult to enter because of the tremendous 
competition, trains ‘specialists, for those Soviet shipyards engaged in naval 
construction. Hach class comprises 120. cadets, and the school graduates more 

' than 400 engineering officers for sea duty each year. 
The postwar growth of the Soviet Navy: also led to a shortage of officers 

capable of maintaining marine power installations. Immediately after the war a 
' higher marine engineering school was opened at Pushkino, near Leningrad, as a 
branch of the Dzerzhinsky school, and in 1953 another was opened in Gollandiya 
Bay, near Sevastopol. Both schools train specialists in the maintenance of steam, 
Diesel, and gas turbine equipment. 

_ The organization of -training ‘and‘classwork is similar to that in the naval 
combat training establishments, the only difference being that the course lasts 
_ five years and eight months rather than four years. The administrative and training 
division is the faculty, not the class, and the graduates not only have to pass 
” state examinations in the subjects they are, studying but also defend a thesis 

as the fashion of the civilian higher technical i institutes. 


Si specialist Higher Naval Schools. The Leningrad ‘Higher Engineering School is 
one of the best technical training institutions in the country. It has six depart- 
„ ments covering the various branches of'naval construction and fortification. 

' The school accepts pupils with a secondary education for a course lasting five 
years and eight months, including the time needed to take the state examinations 
and defend a thesis. The number of cadets. is more than’2,000. 

This college trains officers for service in’naval shore establishments, designing 
organizations, ‘and construction and assembly units, and hence the degree of 
physical fitness required of entrants is, comparatively low. On the other hand, 
the school is justly renowned for its high educational standard. Consequently, 
the competition for entrance is very great. The cadets do their summer practical 

‘work not on board ship, but in camp near Zelenogorsk, approximately 70 kilo- 
meters from Leningrad. Here they practice building various types of fortification. 
' The school graduates officers with the rank of lieutenant engineer. ' 


- The Leningrad Naval Medical School. This school trains medical officers for 
service both on board ship and in shore establishments. The training period 
lasts:six years and students are accepted for the entrance examinations after they 
have completed the ten-year school or if they already have a medical diploma. 
For the first two Years trainees have the rank of cadet (kursant) and are on the 

.same footing as ordinary seamen. In the third year they are given the rank of 

junior lieutenant, and from this time onwards are called students (s/ushatef). This 
- entitles them to private apartments outside the school, and they enjoy other 
officers’ privileges. At different stages during the course they are promoted to 
lieutenant and then senior lieutenant. The best graduates receive the rank of 
commander, junior grade. Practical work is done porki in shore medical estab- 
: Dreni apa on board ship. 
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f oia way of entry into h ns Navy 3 as a qualified medical offieds § is via. ae. 
‘ta ‘departments’ of civil medical'institutes, such as exist at the First, ‘atid Second 
ee ¢Lenitigrad } Medical-Institutes. Students in these departments wear-a : naval cadens. 
T aloa, receive the såme rations and pay as cadets.. Their status is more, „thate 
= a ” ọfa student than‘of a cadet, but they ate free fror the student’s financial problenist ` 
: The rank they recéive on graduating depends on their academic ‘records... ‘ t 
“<The Higher’ Naval Radar School. Located at Petrodyorets, near Leningtad, 
tkis school trains officers in the use of gadar ‘equipment on board ship., and“in 
coastal installations, primarily for antiaircraft-defense and the naval air forces. 
_- a Youths with a ‘secondary or secondary’ technical edication are accepted for 4 - 
og training petiod Jasting five years’ and eight months, again including the state, 
examination, and the defense of: a thesis. Practical work takes place on radar- , 
equipped ships- and coastal units. Graduates ` receiye- the’ rank of: lieutenant: ; 
; engineer. . oi > z 
, The. Higher Naval Radio School. Located at Pushkino, this shook is run on. 
l ‘the same:lines as the radar school, except that students specialize i in ‘radio « ETE 
‘ment: Graduates also receive the rank of lieutenant engineer. 
` The Riga Artillery School for. ¢ Coastal Defense: This school accepts youths sith. 
aua l eetondáty education for a course lasting four years. Practical work is done àt ` 
‘coastal defense batteries and fortresses. Graduates receive the rank of lieutenant. ` 


: T, he Naval - Quarter master Schõol. Located ‘at  Vyborgs this school accepts’ 
' secondary school graduatés for ‘a course lasting ‘three years. The.'cadets do.’ 
practical xwork both on board’ ship and at ‘shore units. The’ school: prepares 
specialists. with an all-round knowledge of finance 4nd all’branches-of supply...‘ 
“The class schedule covers far too much ground, and asa result: standards a aré low; : 
Graduates receive the rank of Heutenañt. and a. 
- Schools for Marines. These schools ate under naval’ control, bit the aii : 
wear army uniforms dnd the- accent is on ‘military rather than naval. subjects. 4 
The; schools accept pupils with, a cma education and graduates sa me 
rank of lieutenant} marines.‘ +` 
The Leningrad Higher Marine Baarin School. In 1949. an engineering depart: 
~ mént was set up at the Frunze Higher Naval School. Each class, consisted’ of 
` one company ‘of ‘about 100 cadets, which was split up.into- artillery and mine and- 
` torpedo design. However, the classes were too small to meet the Navy’s long: 
term plans, so in 1951 the department was transferred to the Leningrad Palace” 
‘of Soviets and the present school formed: It now has about 2,000 cadets studying, 
~< one of five special fields? artillery,. mines and torpedos, thérmonuclear ‘weapons, ' 
_ missiles, and chemical warfare. In,1956 the missile department was transferred. 
-to the Nakhimov Black Sea Higher Naval School. 
. ‘The first cadets graduated in the autumn of 1954 with the rank of lieutenant 7 
engineer.: Some were sent to help -relieve the shortage of designers, others to 
serve as naval representatives atifactories, where they have to draw up acceptance 
papers ‘and check the quality of production. \ Although the graduates ‘do most-of + 
` their work at shore F bablehiaene, , they enjoy the’ privileges, of pee aa officers. , 
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Higher, Naval Aviation S choli. These schools train oier as raval kaaba, ne 


ce “fighter, reconnaissance, of torpedo: -plane pilots, and the cadets are divided i into ` 


two categories: “according to“whether they are to Serve in jet or propeller-driven 
. airéraft. The schools accept pupils’ with a secondary: education, and the standard 
Of physical fitness „demanded js, very ‘high. The’ course lasts four years, ending” 
“with ‘state examinations.. Practical work is carried'out with Naval Air Force 


| — units. On graduating the cadets ater given the rank of lieutenant, and are rated | 
l N 


y 


pilo, third class: 
` The, Engels Higher Naval Political Scboo. iaia in ART, ‘this school 


. is the main’ training: center for. naval political, officers. The cadets are disliked 


by those of: other naval schools, since; although the four-year course is easy and 
_ discipline: quite slick, on graduating political. officers frequently receive a better 
, position‘than the” graduates from other schools. At the same time their respon- 


‘ sibilities ate fewer, and, in fact, they are sometimes considered mere parasites. 


‘The school Laccepts only former ordinary seamen and petty officers who have distin- 
'. “guished themselves’ during. their period of service.as active Party or Komsomol 


My ‘workers. ‘As a tule, their age ranges frorn 26 to 30. Social sciences are widely 
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“stadied; naval’ subjects are only superficially. treated so that the graduates will . 
haye some knowledge of the Navy. ae A the cadets are given the rank 
-oË lieutenant. i R. 

"`The Naval $ ection of the Military bee Of the Leningrad Conservatory. This 
eel which‘is very small, with only about 200 men in six classes, trains band- 
‘masters, Graduates of. secondary : schools ate accepted for a course lasting’ six 
"years. Life there is similat to that in the naval departments of the medical insti- 


'+ ‘tutes. Graduates receive a Renee S diploma, and their sak depends on their 


< degree of ptoficiency. a A 


` Language . Schools. Prior to une 1956. all language oea were trained at'the 
Soviet’ Army Foreign Language Institute. Officers graduating with the rank of 
junior lieutenant or lieutenant were transferred to the Navy if needed, and givén 
a corresponding naval rank. In 1956 the Institute closed down, and since then 


, language spécialists have been trained by civilian foreign language institutes and 


departinents, whose students ‘undergo’ a number of two-monithly periods of 


` military training, during. ‘their summer vacation. On finishing they either enter 


` the`regular Army or Navy as language specialists of receive the'rank of cso 
(erve and take up civilian employment. 


Naval Legal, Schools. Legal Officers? training is similas to that Be language 


< „officers. Until 1956, when it was cldsed, the Soviet Army- Juridical. Academy, was 


jfespqasible: Now the- regular university law institutes and departments are used. 


. Hydrographic Schools. Prior to 1941: only the Ordzhonikidze Higher Naval 
: Hydrographic School trained hydrographic officers. In 1941 the school was 
closed down and a hydrographic departmént organized im its place at the Frunze 
_ Higher Naval School. Between 1944 and 1955. this department turned out 
[100 officers a 'year in courses lasting four years.-The regulations governing entry. \ 
_to ai departinent ft aaa thes same: as ‘for the others åt the school. Graduates 
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Rosan oo t, : Tanaan g Appeoa American Equivalent 

Admiral flota ,” Fleet Admiral Ose . Fleet Admiral ’ 

Admiral =>, Admired O rahi eee one PE 
Inzhener-admiral Admiral Engineer. < Admiral 

 Vitse-admiral ~ Vewddin? r n 

` Inzhener-vitae‘admiral- -OOl Viœ Adrriral Engineer a Vice Admiral 

$ Kontradmial © ` `- Reat Admüral ° 9 

` Inzhener-kontr-admiral _ Rear Admiral Engineer i Rear Admiral 
Kapitan 1-go ranga ě ’ , Craik TO AR’ ee 

_ Inzhener-kapitan 1-go rangz Captain Engineer < Captain 
Kapitan 2-g0 ranga. ' A Commander, Senior Grade . -Co eae 
Inzhener-kapitan 2-go ranga _. Commander Engineer, Senior Grade en & 
"Kapitan 3-go moga. Commander, Junior Grade . >. a/a., 
Inzhener-kapitan 3-go range Commander Engineer, Junior Grade Do Bguivalene 

. Kapitan-leitenant ` -Lieutenant Commander . , i Li ies d 
Inzhener-kapitan-leitenant Lieutenant Commander Engineer, os 
Starshy leitenant =! : _ Senior Lieutenant - as ti pot 
Starshy inzhener-leitenant Senior Lieutenant-Enginesr + niente 
Leitenant us \ ‘Lieutenant Li ; 
Jozhener-leiteriant ' Lieutenant Engineer’, ` ae (ig) 
Mladshy leitensnt © ` Junior Lieütenant ne 
Miladshy inzhener-leitenant 2 Junior’ Lieutenant Engineer . gn 


note’ The Sovet Nivy does not have an equvalt rank to the Americ Commodore. 
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received the rank of irewteaane E had taining’ in hiydcopeaphy, geodesy, topo-. `. 


` graphy, and ‘aerial photography. The approach was somewhat superficial. In 
1952 the military department of the Makarov Higher Arctic Sea School was 
' founded and the same year graduated a group of 25 trained hydrographic officers 
` with the rank of lieutenant engineer. None of these men knew they wẹte to be 


_ drafted into the Navv until two weeks before graduation. They had trained for _ 
‘six years for a civil profession, and had had no intention of becoming officérs. 


_ They promptly.“‘mutinied,” but administrative and Party pressure soon brought 
them to heel. At present this department is the only one in the USSR training 
- officers specializing in hydrography. Courses last five years and eight months. 


„In 1954 the school was mérged with the Leningrad Higher*Nayigation ‘School - 
and is now called the Leningrad Admiral Makarov Higher School of Navigation: 
j opt 2 ‘ i : i . ; 
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Tn 1953 a Higher ] Naval Hydrographic School was founded at Gatchina, near 
' © Leningrad. It had five departments: hydrography, geodesy, topography, aerial 
photography, and ‘navigational equipment.: Courses lasted five years and eight 
months. The school turned out 500 highly qualified hydrographic officers each 
year. Graduates received the rank of lieutenant engirféer. However, the number 
of hydrographic officers available proved far in excess of requirements, and the 
school, was closed in 1956. 


| The Higher Naval School for Border Forces. Situated in Leningrad, this school 
trains combat naval officers for warships engaged in border patrol. ‘The school 
takes youths with a secondary education for four-year courses. The cadets are ` 
distinguished by green borders to the epaulets of their uniform. Graduates 
receive the, rank of lieutenant. In the event of war the border service officers 
would form an experienced fighting nucleus, well acquainted with the region in 
which ` = initial fighting would likely take paes 


` 
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ve It can be: seen from this outline that the Soviet Navy has an extensive and 

f well-developed system for training naval officers. The significance of the system 
cannot be underestimated; for.every year it provides thousands of physically 

fit and more or less well-trained officers. Hence the Soviet government is able 
to apee the older règular officers and increase the size of the Navy at a rapid rate. 
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“One of the most characteristic, Ene of the’ Soviet’ pieeruiiene sS, present 
“peace, offensive,” ~ that is, Bulganin’ s recent series of letters and Khrushchev’s ~ 

Naped of January, ‘22, 1958, is^its - internal inconsistency.: On the' one. ‘hand, 

individual proposals are made which could. be ‘taken as a.sign of ‘the Soviet `. 

leaders’ desire to relieVe-international tension; on the other, there ‘ate certain 

features which throw doubt ‘ on, the sincerity, of the. Soviets’ avowed desire of 

obiaining results through serious” -negotiations. ‘These include the Kremlin’s . 

negative attitude to’ Western -proposals.that cate be taken to prepare the ground ` 

. in advance: forà meeting of heads of state, , such’ ufusual- technical’ procedure as 
> dispatching a Second batch of notes before answers, had been received to the first, ` 

. and, most important’ of all, the paked Threats contained i in Bylganin’ s: letters and 

$ Khrushchev’ s 'speech.” 


' This contradiction ‘i in the Soviet leaders? present diplomatic maneuvering ‘has 
A -given rise tọ ‘many, often mutually exclusive interpretations of the significance 
n of different Soviet measures: Some observers consider~Moscow’ s. present policy 
“to be,more or less the beginning of a new era; others‘see in it only a propaganda 


j maneuver. “The mistake ‘made by the more extreme, adherents of either view is 


that they. exañiine the Soviet legders’ behavior i in a vacuum, divorced from the’ 
international ,sitúatión and the developments ‘taking- place within the Soviet ` 
© Union, itself. ‘Their behaviot.should rather, be examined as.a stage ‘in the develop- 

_ ment of Soviet policy if general, . -and of Conimunist ideology in particular. ' 


“There is “clearly a definite ‘connection bétween’ modifications of ideological 
` tenets, and’ the Soviet leaders’ ‘actions. The ‘main: theoretical basis of the Soviet . 
government’s curtent foreign policy appears to be a modified version of changes 
. alteady made in some of the theses put forward by Stalin in. October 1952 in his : 
+ book Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, which was written in connec-- 


~ tion with the convocation of the Nineteenth Party Congress, and in his con- 


» cluding speech at this ‘congress. In some. instances, the theses are being dropped ` 
‘. altogether, in others,- developed in’, some”. way. ‘However, ' the changes are 
closely linked ‘with practical’ requirements—the « démands or the foreign and* 
- domestic political situation. a eh SO Xe ; a : 


i 
~ i ` 


E = Coniionity in the Development of Communist Ideology gee 
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3 As we háve already mentioned; the. ultimate, basis of the present interpretation. 
of Marxism-Leninism were the theses advanced by Stalin in, the fall of 1952 i in ` 
connection with the Nineteenth Pae Congress. » ars = “ss z 
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. Possibly'the most. izaportant ease ‘of this congress, was Stalin’ s decision ¢ to 
„admit openly that one of the Soviet government’ s basic aims is ‘the struggle for 
“a world-wide Communist revolution, añd that ‘the ‘Kremlin’.had supported 
“pee Communist parties in the past ‘and would continue to do so in the future. 


- Contrary: to the ‘established. custoin;: Stalia did not read the Central Committee 
‘report at'the Nineteenth ‘Party Congress; he restricted himself to. a short coa- 
„ ‘Riding -spéech o exclusively ` to, Te of fhe world Communist 
" stevolution, He said: ~ 


RS ENT be a meee to think that, oe eer a ERE force, our Party 
a - is`no longer in need of stipport. That j is not true. Party and our country have 
+ always needed, and will ae the ondéng, the 8 mpathy, and the support of the 
ts _, fraternal peoples abroad : 
oa " Naturally, our Party cannot retnain indebted’ to the fraternal parties, and it 
. pust in its turn render support to them... LAs we know, that i is camel what tt 
ds nse ee Ae, ’ S, 
een . Those Cohen democratic, aad workers’ fod peasants’ partes which have 
f . not yet come to power. .. are deserving’ of patticular attention. , . . But it is not as 
eo hard fot ther to work % as it. was řor`us, the Russian Gommunists, in the period of 
.» ‘ .tsarism,’. ,. However, -the ` Russian Communists: stood ‘their ground, were not 
' daunted by difficulties, and achieved Victory. So it will be with these parties . . 


-’ + Consequently; there is every teason, to count upon success and meer of 
a , our fraternal parties i in the lands where capital holds sway.) 


| This Stalin’ thesis that-those Communist and allied parties whith ‘had not yet 

te ~céme to ‘power would: eventually do SO was modifed by his successors. On 
‘this occasion ‘it might even be more correct to.say that they developed it. In 

_ his speech at the Twentieth ‘Party Congress Khrus chev devoted ‘a ‘special 
“section. to the forms: of: transition to socialism in different countries. He stated that 


S szin connectjon with the radical chariges in the world arena’ new prospects 
ee ae also opening. up as regards the transition of countries and nations to socialism. 
ae 


*; * the e immplementačion of these forms neéd not be Aioraren, with civil war under all 
; „circumstances . vi a a za 


TA x . In'this connection the question à atises of whether it is-possible to go over to 
eof ese by’ using parliamentary -meatis . : J 


aa Lhè: ‘historical situation ‘has s radica! T 


sa as ig “these circumstances ‘the working class, by- sling od itself the 
oer ‘diane peasantry; the intelligentsia, all packiotie forces. - is ina position . . to 
capture: a ‘stable majority in parliament, Soot i , 


ae Paian i i 
l ‘It must, however, be stresséd that, even while’ paupocudine the thesis of a 
;. pedeeful acquisition of power, the Communist leaders bave not abandoned the 
` use of force, As Khrushchev put i it: rege ee A 


i 


Ia 


+ 
TTY. V-Stalin, Speech at the Nineteenth Pay Cimin, A "1952, pp. 6, 8, 10, 11, and 15. 
3 N. $ Kihrushchoy, Report: ef sa Céntral Committee of the C. P.S.U., Eondon, 1956, pp. 29-30. 
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' It is probable ‘that more fots of trànsition to socialism will appear. Moreover, , 


, 


“Noe 


In the countries. wheré’ capitalism is still strong and has a huge ‘military and 
police’ apparatus: at its disposal, the reactionary: forces will, ofcourse, inevitably 
offer serious !reststance. There the transition to socialism will be attended bya sharp © 
class, revolutionary sinipa Io ; - 

‘ The thesis of the acquisition of* power by- soca. means was, then made a 

< part of Soviet doctrine and further developed in-the Moscow Declaration, which ` 

claimed that the workers of/the capitalist countries are swinging more and more 

towards socialism-and that in a number of capitalist states’ the workers have a 

= , chance of gaining a secure majority in’ parliament (by forming a od saat 
vs front headed by the Communists). 4 - 


Similarly, Stalin’s assertion that the Soviet goveinmeit has: helped and iacendé 
to continue helping foreign Communist parties, arid at the same time needs their 
support,: was developed: further’ ‘after his` death. A lead article in the official . 

- Chinese Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao, “Mote on the Historical Experience of the -. 

; Dictatorship of the Proletariat” published on December 29, 1956, after listing 
the criteria distinguishing Cornmunists from non-Communists asserted that “the: ’ 
state, led by the Communist Party. «., does all-it:can. to gain the support of the 

.\ workers of the world and‘also to aid thet and all oppressed nations.” The idea ' 
_' is advanced that the class ‘struggle is presently taking place on a world-wide < 
‘scale. The Declaration repeated ‘thé distinguishing criteria listed in the Chinese 

, newspaper and stated that the principles. of complete’ equality, noninterference in | 
` -éach others’ internal affairs, and so ón “do not exhaust the whole. essence of the 

relations among socialist countries. An integral part of these relations is broth- - 

-erly mutual'aid. The principle’ of socialist t internationalism finds its true mani-‘ 

h oo abe aid.?$, 0, SE -o o 


z 


i eas ` 
T 4 ` : 


a as . The Revision of. Stalin’s ‘Theses f T 


: Not ziir haves some’ of Stalin’s ditectives „been, developed, but sal i im- 
` portant, others have been modified. Thé most characteristic, feature of Stalin’s.- 
Economic Problems of S ocialism inthe USSR. was the’ demonstrative réturn to the ` 

original’ conéepts of Marxist’ determinisin. Stalin wrote: fom 


Some comrades deny the objective character of laws of science, and of laws of ', 
aga economy, particularly; under socialism... 


. These comrades are profoundly Mistaken . ‘ i on 


Sos 


` Marxism regards the laws of Aee ia they ‘be Jaws of natural sciences. 

- or lawé of ` political economy—as a reflection of objective processes which take place 

independently of the will of nan. Man may discover these laws, get to know them; 

study we reckon wh them ïn Bible activities.. . ..but he cannot canes or abolish , 
‘them .. 


- P , ` ` 
/ - : ` i Ca 





? Thid. , p: 31.: a : 
4 Pravda, Novembtr 22, i957. é 
5 Jen Min Jib Pao, quoted in “Pravda, December, 30, 1956. 

»§ Prasda, November 22, 1957. : 

iy J- Stalin, Economie Problems of Socialis i in the U.S. S. R., Moscow, "1982, pp. 5—6. , 
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On che faci of these aa: but to-some ‘extent rejuvenated principles, Stalin 
‘then went on to discuss some questions of foreign policy: 


Some - comrades hold that, owing to the development of new international 
conditions since the Second World War, wars between capitilist countries have 
ceased to-be inevitable.’ They consider that the contradictions between the socialist 
camp, and ‘the ae camp arè mote acute than the contradjctions among the 

` capitalist countries . 

-These comrades are mistaken. They see the outward phenomena that come and 
go on the surface, but they do not see those profound forces which, although they 
are so far operating ar dae will nevertheless determine the course of develop- 
ments, Eeue 


After Stalin’ s ‘death, power EN into thè hands of a small oligarchy in 
which Nikita Khrushchev gradually began to occupy the dominating position as 
First Secretary of the Party Central Committee. On February 14, 1956, Khrushchev 
stated in the annual report at the Twentieth Party Congress that 


there is, of course, a Marxist- Leninist precept ‘that wars are inevitable as long as 
imperialism: exists. This precept was evolved at a time when (i) imperialism was 
an all-embracing world system, and (ii) the social and political forces which did not 
want war ‘were weak, poorly organized, and hence unable to compel the imperialists 
to renounce war. 
„at the present time, however, the situation bas changed radically . . 


is these ¢ circumstances certainly, the Leninist precept that so long as imperialism 
exists, the economic basis giving rise to wars will = be preserved, remains in 
force.... But war is not fatalistically inevitable : . 


Mikoyan put the same idea in slightly different terms. He said that under the 


` conditions of the time war among the. so-called imperialist powers was possible, 


` an attack by imperialist powers on the socialist countries was not out of the 


question, but that war was not inevitable.1° 


. Such views made Stalin’s assertion that wars were inevitable completely 
obsolete, and were in line with the new leaders’ policy of stressing their belief that 


_the peace could be kept. This desire was particularly evident in the recent Moscow 


= 


“Peace Manifesto” and “Communist Declaration,” which stressed that the 


“forces of peace” had erect to mai an extent that there was every hope 


of avoiding another war.11 ; 


“Another important- factor is i dia. in the official attitude towards the so- 
called peace movement. In September 1952, Stalin wrote: 


a It is/said that ‘Lenin’s thesis that imperialism inevitably generates war must 
now be, regarded as obsolète, since powerful popular forces have come forward 
today in defense of peace and tgnan another world war. That is not true. 


‘8 Ibid., pp. 37-8. 
® N. S. Khrushchoy, ap. cit.,.p. 28. 
10 XX szd komnunisticbeskoi. partii Sovetskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party: Proceedings), Moscow, 1956, VoL k p. 319. 
` 1 Pravda, November 22 and 23, 1957, at a 
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: The abies g the present-day peace ‘movement is „. “not to overthrow capitalism .. 


. and establish socialism: . . In this respect, the presént-day peace movement differs -- 


. from the moveinent of ihe time of the First Wong War ior the conversion of the. 
“imperialist war into 4 civil wars.. ; i SCR ; 

“It is possible, that in a denie conjunctare ‘of circumstances- deigh for peace | 
will develop] here or there into a fight for socialism. But then it will no longer be - 


. the present-day peace. movement; ‘it vl bea rhovement for’ ee ‘overthrow. of . 
i ee f 


A capitalism. » 


A vs What -is “most likely ` is: that the Deets aay peace movement . ` wil if. it 
E a ‘< succeeds, result i in preventing à particular war, in’ its temporary postponement’ in 


- the temporary preservation , of a partididar peace, in the resignation of a bellitose 


government, and in’ its supersedsion -by ‘another, that is prepared temporarily to} 


keep the peace. That;. of course, will be good: ... But; all the-same, ‘it will not be 
- enough to eliminate the inevitabilicy of ‘wars between. capitalist countries .’ . 


: ' To eliminate the’ ‘inevitability ‘of war, it is necessary’ to abolish” imperialism; 1 


© Thus, Stalin was skeptical not énly, of the ability of thé peace ‘movement to 
„| prevent new wats, but'also_ọf the’ chances: of exploiting-this movement. in ‘the’ 


L 


„T interests of Communism. Yet oily four. years ‘later, -at the Twentieth. Party Con- `, 
za gress, Mikoyan clearly indicated that the peace, mòoverñenť ‘was regarded as.a 


“weapon in the Struggle against the opponents of Communist. “We believe that 


‘if anyone attempts to drop a hydrogen or atomic bomb, the best of mankind wilt ` 


\ not let civilization perish, but will’ ‘immediately, unite, [to' put]... an end to all . 
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- wars, and to’ capitalism.” 13 The same contention.was brought out in the Moscow, 1: 


" Declaration, which: asserted that should imperialism unleash another war it `, 


‘would be signing its own death warrant, sitice’ ‘the people of the whole ‘world i 


. woùld t rise up E dts aa 7 : es 
“3 7 ° try ae z i Í Biy ' 


H 
What c conerete , political significance do'the iùdividual RY or, oe sribidilice 


‘tions haye? “As already mentioried, one ‘key ‘thesis ‘advanced by" Stalin at, the ` he 


9 aa! on ` - ce o ae i C tay Pn : 
peo Baie : A Stalin's Skepticism, wut a Hoo 


_ Ninetéenth Party, Congress that was not rejected, but,-on the o a E = 


; -by his successors, was that of the inevitability of the victory. of the foreign Com- 
‘munist parties. -Stalin was not the fitst to make this claim; as early asthe. middle 


of the eteenth century Marx and Engels had: declared that/Commiuiiism ‘would “ 


one day rule the world. ‘However,’ the „methods by. which this process will come ' 


aboutareopento > discussion. S talin, for ‘example, came topowerunder the is ‘olationist `` 


‘slogan of “socialism in one country,” and prior td World: War II gavé-his main 
attention to internal. political’ problems, atthe, same time, of course, ‘making use 


- whole, the final impression gained i is that Stalin was not ptepated to run a Zeally 
. serious risk, and hé gave way when the opposition of the non-Cammunist world: 


became 1 too great, as the. withdrawal of Soviet: forces from sa the ee ok the B 





13 J, Stalin; of. cit., pda Sate i i 
EX szd homemunisticheskoi parti Sonate Sauzi; aig Alas sett Op. cite, p pa a 
i m Eraba, November 22, 1957. Daea “Tg ae A T AA 
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of every, opportunity to ‘extend the sphere of, Comimunist influence. ‘But, on the, . 


re E ee a eee cy eye ee 

-” Retin blockade; ada offer to conclude a an armistice in - Kérea after the failure to 

_ seize South, Korea ‘readily show. On the other hand; = s great rival Trotsky 

took: as his slogan, the idea of. $ “permanent” revolution d considered it essential 
that’ a policy of expansion be “embarked on ‘immediately. ‘ f 


Th the: ‘light of these facts it ‘is cleat- that Stalin’ s eclatution 4 in the closing 

, mimites' of the Nineteenth Party, Congtéés to the effect that the Soviet Union was 

_ , io “heed” of the support ‘of foreign Communist, parties and intended to aid them 
ees tantamount to saying that the leadérs of the Soviet Communist Party weie- 

z .. stepping up the sttuggle for-a world-wide Communist revolution. This was not 

> ‘a sutprising development. Stalin’s, “gréat task,” ‘the “building of ‘socialism in 

\ one countty;”: had. been’ ‘completed by the end of thé .1930’s, while the next 

: ` decade was fully occupied ; with the war with Germany. and its aftermath. Stalin 

`. Lewas merely acting- in accordance with the logical deyelopment of all dictator- 

< ships ‘when he. declared at the beginning of the 1950’s that henceforth the Soviet 

sA government’ s basic task was the struggle for world reyolution, that i is, a policy 

‘of external expansion’: S, Lf 

<: The fact that-Stalin’s heirs have ‘not rejected this bode but rather developed 

_. ity.is an indication of their intention of pursuing the same policy; nor is this 
a; surprising. The transition from the’ “building of socialism i in one country” to a- 

>  hew, theory, of‘ ‘permanent revolution,” to a thesis of ‘ ‘assisting” foreign workers 
‘did not take’ place overnight. It is a sign of the general developmens of the | 

= 7 Copnmuinist dictatorship in the Soviet Union. ; 


Hence, oth Stalin and, his heirs advocated z a switch to an expansionist policy: 
“they differed’ only: on the question of the methods to be,employed. Stalin wrote: 


Jy 


OE “Some AART hold that . . the ‘contradictions between the socialist camp and 

i fos the capitalist camp are more acute than the contradictions among the capitalist 

k "countries; that:the U.S.A., has brought, the other capitalist countries sufficieritly 
a n “under its sway to be able to.prevent them from going to war among themselves 

_\ and weakening one another; that the foremost.capitalist minds have been sufficiently 
taught by the two world wars and: the’ severe damage they caused-to the whole 
a capitalist ‘world not to venture to’ involve the capitalist countries ın war with one 

ake another again—and that, Recause of all this, wars between CR countries are no 
‘longer inevitable:15 -__. ~ ` 


`x 


We-have ai stated. that the basic D in Stalin’ s Econoniic Probni of 
“Séckalism' ‘in-the USSR is the stressing of the principles of economic determinism: 
. Stalin’ wanted to impress on his; readers that neither the Soviet government nor 
the leading capitalist figures could arbitrarily ‘alter the course of events, but that . 
since the Soviet government's policy was based on “objective laws of historical 
- development,” discovered by the classics.of Matxism, there were no contradic- 
‘tions in this policy between the técognition of necessity.and the demands of an 
objective course of events. But however much the capitalist’ governments recog- 
i ‘nized the need for unity ‘they would) in, accordance with the rigid lawé governing 

ithe development of- capitalism, sooner: or, later qr Poong themselves. 
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We can sie guess at what exactly Stalith badi in mind when he wrote thie In . 
all probability, the work-was directed at those Communists who had begun to 

` doubt the correctness ‘of the long-standing. Marxist principle that wars were | 
inevitable under capitalism. At that time there were indeed ample grounds for 

doubting this principle. During 1951 and 1952 there was much activity in Western | 
Europe in.conriection with * attempts to form a European Defense Community. 
The necessary preliminary treaties were drawn up by November 1951 and signed in 
: April 1952. The agreement on the creation of a European Defense ae 
i envisaged the abolition of national armies in 1 Europe and the'creation of a unified . 
_ European army, thereby in effect prerlading mg pos ‘of conflicts among 

the West Europear countries. ' / 

’ Furthermore, Stalin probably | realized that the: Western powers’ attempts: to 4 

achieve sortie form of unity were a‘reaction to the policy ‘of expansion. being Ks 
pursued by, ‘the Soviet Union-td- the. Sovietization of Eastetn Europe, the., 

- Berlin ‘blockade, arid the naked. aggression, in Korea. Hence, his statement that . 
the Soviet Union was not, threatened by any serious’ danger from the capitalist 
<. world, ‘since the contradictions among the Western states were more serious 
than those between the Soviet bloc and ‘the non-Communist world, simply. meant , 
‘that it was still possible for ‘Soviet dipoma to ‘exploit. the eonteadichons 

"= existing among the Western powers. 

Stalin’s concept of economic TEE " thesis of the E E 

' of wars between capitalist countries because. of. economic differences, ‘and ‘his . 
ıı thesis oh the need: to afford foreign Communist patties the maximum pappo: 

possible had, by and large, the following significance: . 


' 1..No radical changes were likely within any specific country, aly a gradual | 
swing towards Communism. Stalin emphasized again and again that the measures. 


"s+, ‘carried out under his leadership were ‘not arbitrary but a-result of the Soviets’ 


-~ ability to create new laws governing dévelopment or to amend the existing ones. 
2. The policy to be pursued would be one of creating a situation in which the 
contradictions among the non-Communist ‘countries would outweigh those 
` betweén-the Soviet bloc and the free world, In other words, Stalin ordered the, 
launching of'the policy which later became known as the “peace offensive” 
ee and: which was mistakenly: also ascribed ‘to his heirs. The first steps in‘: 
-this policy were the lifting of the Berlin blockade and the ptoposal that 
negotiations for an armistice in Korea be ‘undertaken, > 
3. A policy of more active support for Communist „parties outside’ the Soviet 
| bloc would be carried out. Here, Stalin. clearly did’ not expect quick. results, for + 
he often mentioned a ‘period of 15-20 years. He also considered.the conversion ; 
' of the “peace ‘movement” into a “movement for'socialism,” that is, into a Com-' 
- munist movement, possible only under certain: ‘citcumstances and in certain places. 
Thus, Stalin’s book marked the beginning | of a definite policy, the policy of, 
- so-called peaceful coexistence, under which : contradictions among. 'the non- 
Communist countries were to be exploited and the struggle for a further expansion’ 
of, the sphere of Communist, inflience sii up. This policy was marked asy an. 
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extremely skeptical eraon of the chances o£ rapid Communist successes on 
the one hand, and by the certainly that time was on the side of Communism on 
- the other. Hence it was only to be expected that. the Communists would strive to 
put oe time factor to ac: use. ay ' 
5 ` The Optimism of Stalin’ 8 Heirs 
"The theoretical P S for the modification Stalin’s successors introduced 
into the thesis that war was inevitable, for their change of heart towards the 
“peace moyement,” and for advancing the thesis that the Communists could. 
attain power ‘without a civil warwas a new ‘evaluation of the relationship between 
` factors over ‘which man has no control and his conscious will. In his criticism of 
Stalin, Khrushchev stated at the Twentieth Party Congress: 


' People usually. take only“ one aspect of the question and examine only the 

; economic basis of wars under i imperialism. This is not enough. War is not ‘only an 

, ` economic phenomenon: Whether there is to be’a war or not depends in large 

: measure oñ the correlation of class, pclitical forces, the degree of organization, and 
`. the awareness and determination of the people.1@ ' 


This clearly shows that in February 1956 Stalin’s Dae were far more opti- 
mistic about Cornmunism’s chances of success in the near future than Stalin was in 
‘1952. Sucha change wouldappear to be duetodevelopmentsi in the politicalsituation 
between 1952 and 1956, particularly in international relations. At the beginning 

'. wof:1952, when Stalin wrote the most important, section of his Economic Problems 
of. Socialism în the USSR, it looked as though the West would succeed in establish- 
ing a firm unity. After his death it was widely hoped i in the West that there would 
. be a complete change both in the international situation and-within the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet bloc. As a result, between Stalin’s death in March 1953 and 
the Twentieth Party Congress i in February 1956 the vacillations in the ptogress 

>‘ “towards European unity clearly reveal the interaction Between the situation in 
the West and Soviet diplomacy. f 
At the time of Stalin’s death the main problem was: the ratification of the 
i agreement on the creation of a European Defense Community. In April 1953, 
the first signature was appended, that of the West German Bundestag. This was 
‘the signal for:the Soviet leaders to step up their “peace offensive”: an armistice 
was signed in Korea, diplomatic relations. were restored with Yugoslavia cand 
`. Israel, and Pravda began to make ever greater use of the expression “peaceful 
coexistence.’ 
+” These steps paved the way for’ the dismissal of Robert Schuman, the most 
energetic supporter of a united Europe in-the French cabinet, after which France 
postponed the ratification of the agreement indefinitely. The conclusion of an 
armistice in Indo-China in the summer of 1954 led to the French assembly’s 
final rejection of the European Defense Community agreement. This, in turn, 
. led to the renewal of the cold war at the end of 1954 and the Reon of 1955 
` k and and attenipts at re-Stalinization ae the USSR. i 


ISN. S, Khrushchov, op. cit. “4 a 
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Rasen However; thé crisis ‘did not. prove serious for the Western powers; a project ` 
. “for the creation. of a West Europeai Union was put, forward and ratified without. ' 
fe" P great difficulty by thebeginning of 1955.-Țhis move evoked the sare "reaction * 
oe as had the attempts to create a ‘European, Defense Commuhity; after the West 
‘German Bundestag had ratified the agreement, the Soviet: leaders reyealèd their . 
+ »-willinginess to negotiate. and even to make concessions. After the ratification of 
- Cele Paris Agreements the Soviet government ‘made a very important concession, _ 
_. ~ in connection with the, Austrian question: for the first time since 1946: Sdviet 
ra s3 troops guit territory they had' been ‘occupying. This é ‘peaceful’. line teached its ` 
usi. climax in the Genéva conference of the’ summer:of 1955, which made such an 
Ta ee ‘impact on the West, the Near Hast; and the.non;Comminist countries‘of Asià `- 
«that ‘the Soviet leaders could not but have become convinced’ that the victory 
of Communism in the younger.nations at least would be quick-and easy. It must, 
¿t ndot be forgotten that, the Communist coup ‘in Güatemala; the` “emergence of a - 
.” ," pro-Comminist government in “Syria, Nasser’s decision to ‘nationalize t} the Suez, - 
“+ Canal, and the'decision of the British; Fresich, and Israeli governments fo take-up 
arms against Egypt-an act which seemed:to confirm Stalin’s principle of the inev-, 
itability -of wars between’ ‘on-Commiunist countries or the contention of the... 
5 = `- Twentieth Party Congress thatsuch wars wereatleasta possibility-all of which took «, 
"| ’s, «place in 1955 and 1956, could ‘not have been a great surprise to the Soviet leaders. 


: On the basis ‘of these facts- dt may “be assumed that the Communist’ leaders? 

¿> ; „decision to àdvancethe thesis ofa peaceful acquisition of power was their reaction.’ 

"sto the changed international situation, indicating their belief that thete had ‘been 
:a definite weakening of Western inity-and .a ‘considerable increase in’ Soviet ` 

- influence, the result of relatively minor-political maneuvers. They paturally i inter- - 
preted. this developmént asa sign of fiture success. * . ae 


3. ‘An-examination of the results ‘of, “the ‘Twentieth Paty’ Congress leads’ to oe 
Ne further conclusion that the modification of certain theses indicates only ‘that the: - 
Soviet leaders ‘have formed 4 new ‘opinion. of the situation; it does not mean that’ 
) they are in a position ‘to- employ new methods in their attempts to ‘extend’ the : 
Communistispheré of inHuence: It. must be remembered that the policy, of con- 
' , solidating Communism undér the guise of a peade, campaign dates back to World , 
` War I, while, the theory. that, power: ‘could ‘be, won by parliamentary methdds is 
pos imetely a sh a of the ' ppi front” "tactics cep: in, the 1930 s. 
UN a ‘ . 


Dee e ; ‘They sRealpolitik of the New ‘Comintern. , ee 
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OA At the time, of thé Twentieth. Party, Coùgress, the Sqviet ae were thus \ 
> . convinced of the strength of’ Communism and;its ability to gain further successes, 
-° This remained true of their foreign policy until the Polish disturbances which, 
MP ‘brought:Gomulka to power. and the. arene Revolution. Such a turn in events’. 
i could ‘not fail' to ‘have an, influencé oñ ideology, since the ‘Soviet Union add all: 
‘the’ SSL ae form a Bloc me whose policy depends on precise idedlogical .. 
+ postulates., Pal oh Cee pe oy Š San OR 
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| New. ‘idedlogical’ tenets were soon “foitkicoming: However, they emanated 
= not from, the Soviet Party leaders, but from the Politburo of the Chinese-Commu- 


= + nist Party on Decémber 29, 1956, inthe Jen Min Jih Pao article mentioned above. 


“ 


The most striking feature is that the‘ Chinese Patty organ indirectly admits the 
~“ possibility, of a Çornmünist. dictatorship’ s being overthrown. ‘The article draws 
a parallel þetween -the English17th century and the French.18th and 19th century 
“revolutions; pointing out that’ England ‘took 48` years to change its political 


_*n-strueture, and Francé 86 years, during which time the “bourgeoisie” more than 


` 


~ ncé-lost the reins of | power. bine about Communist dictatorships, the news- 
paper stated that | AL 


not gly. were there in ‘the past and still are in the. present, there will also be in 


i. 
y 


oa es -the furute.. ` temporary and partial failures... ‘ 


ee Pe: 


Failre is the’mother of success. These present ‘and partial,’ ere failures 

sas enrich the political experienice-of the proletariat and a the conditions necessary 
A for achieving success in the boundless future, 1? . 

` Rurthermore, as if to supplement the idea of the possibility of failures the 

> Chinese advanced the theory, new: to Marxism,’ of two types of contradictions, 


Opposed by their’ very ‘nature: “antagonistic” and “nonantagonistic.” In the 


` opinion of Chinese theoreticians. antagonistic contradictions include contra- 


- dictions between the Soviet ‘bloc and non-Communist countries, between the 
» bourgeoisie, and proletariat in highly developed Countries, and between so-called 
; _ oppressed peoples and imperialists. The-nonantagonistic include those between 
. one section of the population and.another, betwéen one’section of the Communist 
_ Party and another; between. the government and the'people in socialist countries, 


= "between socialist’ countries, Communist parties; and. so on. 


‘The’ Communist’ leaders”, acknowledgrnent of ‘the ‘fact T serious contra- - 
dictions, are possible in Communist couritries is something new. To date, Com- 
munist” ‘theoreticians have denied-that ‚there could be fundamental differences , 
, between the government and the population’ of socialist countries; the Chinese, 
` however,’ not only. openly admit that they do exist, but even state that 


+... under certain conditions. definite contradictions within a people could also 
gradually turà into antagonistic contradictions, by one of the opposing sides gradually 


. + ‘+ going over to the side ofthe enemy. In the last analysis, ‘such types of contradictions 


T 
4 


completely change” ‘theft nature and are no longer contradictions within the people, 
‘« but bécome contradictions between out ‘enemies ‘and ‘us. 18, 


oe "Finally; t the. Chinese Communists give a precise definition of the criteria by 
‘which Communists are distinguished ‘from. non-Communists, and the question - 
of whether. s some, Communisis have changed’ ‘sides is settled, ‘The article develops , 
? the’ coficept of ‘fandamental” and “sonfuridamental” Soviet experience; the 
"former, whick i is obligatory, for a ail Communist’ parties, is formulated as follows: 
hes - What. is the: fundamental experience “of revolution’ and construction in the 
“Soviet Uaine In’ our: opinion, at least; . the following” experience may be termed 
“ fundarhéntal : ye Noe Be ame ; 3 
Pe ATY “Jen Min } jb, Pas, op.. cit. oe a š s M oara mn i 
w bik n Oe E aee et 3 Di x f 
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1. Leading acon o ‘the proletariat organize denei into a Com- 
munist Party. The activities of this political party are guided by Marxism-Leninism, 
and [the party] is formed on the principle of democratic centralism,. 

2. After the proletariat, led by the Communist Party, has united the workers, it 
- takes the power our of the hands of the honras by means of a revoluticnary 

struggle. 

` 3, After the Aios of the: revolution he proletariat « , establishes a dictatorship, 

of the proletariat over the landowner and bourgeois classes; . nationalizes in- 

T and gradually carries out the collectivization of agriculture, tegy abolish- 

ing... the system of private ownership of producer goods... 

4, The state, led by the proletariat and the Communist Party id prepares t the 
conditions [necessary] for the struggle for a transition to a Communist society. 

5; The State, led by the proletariat and the Communist Party, ... does every- 
thing to gain the support of the workers of the world, and also to aid the workers 
of the world and all oppressed nations:1® 


This is by no means.as optimistic‘as were e the statements made at ‘the ‘Twentieth 
Party Congress. It reveals first and‘foremost a desire to keep the Communists in ` 
| power in the countries they control; thus, the Communists are seeing the situation ; 
as it really'is. Nevertheless, this does not imply a rejection of expansionist aims. 


The struggle for a’ world-wide Communist zevolution comes in the category 
of “fundamental” experience and is hence ‘obligatory for-all Communists. More- 
over, the Chinese have pushed to the forefront the theory of a world-wide class 
struggle. This is an open declaration that-Communists make no distinction be- , 
tween domestic and foreign policy. . ao e ` 

A tendency to take a realistic view of.the status of Communism on the inter : 
national and domestic political planes in ‘the name of international as ‘well as, 
Soviet Communism can also be seen-in the subsequent course of events. The text 
- of the November Declatation signed by twelvé of the Communist states does not’ _ 
give the impression of almost light-hearted confidence in victory, as was notice- ; 
able at the time of the Twentieth Party Congress. This impression is bozne out 
by the. fact that the Party leaders are paying particular attention to consolidating 
their position in the countries under their control. Moreover, the compilers of the 
Declaration admit, eyen if in a rather roundabout fashion, that they are taking ` 
a more or less objective view of the situation. outside the Communist bloc: 


The comparatively favorable situation still being maintained i in a number of | 
countries of the capitalist world is founded to a considerable degree on the insecure - 
basis of an arms race and other transitory factors. .... This temporary situation’ 

' sustains reformistic illusions among somè of the workers of the éapitalist countries. 
In ‚the postwar period some sections of the working class’ in highly developed 
capitalist countries... have succeeded. in obtaining a certain increase in their ’ 
wages, although in a Tambet of these countries real earnings are lower than'the - 
prewar level. However, in a large part of the capitalist world, particularly ir colonial 

and dependent countries, millions of workers 4 are living i in poverty... .7°°, ` 


4 
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` > Reduced, to its E this means TI at Aa the Communist leaders 


` . are not counting on the support of the workers of the highly developed states, 


‘but feel that there i is something to be gained in underdeveloped countries. 


’ The compilers of the Declaration worked out their strategy for extending the 
sphere of Communist’ influence in accordance with this- interpretation of the 
_. present situation. Although this! strategy contains nothing new, it does have a 
' “number of-interesting features. Most striking is the attempt to disguise the real 
. „aims and modus operandi of. Communism. ‘The declaration virtually passes over the 
D ‘question of stirring up the class struggle between workers and capitalists, but 
points’ out that the Communists’ struggle is not limited to the working class’ 
| interésts;:instead of the traditional demands for the “expropriation of the ex- 
' propriators”’ there is talk only of ensuring the transfer of the basie means of pro- 
. duction to the people; and finally, itis repeatedly stressed that “the Marxist- 
- Leninist parties are striving to bring about.the socialist revolution by peaceful 
means.” True, this view was advanced at the Nineteenth Party Congress, but 
. there is no doubting the change of emphasis. It will be recalled that in his speech 
` at the. Twentieth Party Congress’ Khrushchev, had prophesied that in -some 
Y countries “the transition to socialism will be effected under conditions of a fierce 
class, revolutionary struggle, ” while Mikoyan stated: 
` It must be remembered that a revolution—peaceful , or not—will always be a 
revolution, while reformism will always remain a fruitless’ ‘marking of time. Therefore, 
` in order to be’ victorious the working class must constantly fight against reformism 
` and the illusions [it] has engendered in its ranks.?1 


The Declaration, however, mentions only the need “to keep in mind the other 
possibility~a nonpeaceful transition to, socialism” adding the extremely nebulous 
demand that-a “broad nonparliamentary struggle be opened up.” 


`u. A farther feature of the Declaration is, its somewhat tn-Marxian interpretation’ 
of the class struggle theory. Its compilers are clearly aiming their appeal at least 
as much at the bourgeoisie as at the workers: 


Contradictions are becoming more acute'not only'between the bourgeoisie and 

the working class, but also between the monopolistic bourgeoisie and all sections 

of the people, between the monopolistic bourgeoisie of the United States on the 

, ,one hand, and. the peoples and even the bourgeoisie of other ates countries on 

‘the other., ` 
| The same thought i is pene later even more dady: 

: The working class and the popular masses, struggling against the danger of a 

_ war, -are i the brunt of this struggle against large, monopolistic groups 

of capital. . .. The i interests and policy of this restricted monopoly group are ëoming 

more’and more into contradiction with the interests not only of the working class 

but of all the remaining sections of capitalist society—the peasantry, intelligentsia, 
-` the urban’ petty and middle bourgeoisie. 


“Finally, it states’ that the acquisition of power by peaceful means is possible 
“only by: means of a broad, constant development of the class struggle [waged 


Coa, XX X ed Bm pate Sovetshoge Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet, op. cit., p. 318. 
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“BA the R peasant masses, Sand: urban niiddle eci Soine major. mo- ` 
” “nopolistic, capital . . [in order to gain] far-reaching social ‘reforms. CEP ak eA 


“A third feature of the Declaration i is‘that, except for these new interpretations’ 
of the class struggle concept (which would have horrified orthodox Marxists in | 
‘the 1930's or 1940's), the ‘only, slogans í now being advanced deal’ exclusively with - 
_ the struggle for’ “peace. ‘The ‘impression is given ‘that such slogans are considered 
` the’ only way of gaining the: sympathy of, the masses: * |, i: 


adi te 


Although at first glance it may. ‘seein that’ the- basic Marxist principles have. 
„been revised, this is‘ not’so.  Apatt: ‘from the fact that revisionism—“a ‘Tightist’ 


Ay ’ deviation’—is considered the ‘chief danger; the line” between: Communism and - 


` Bon-Comimunism i is so clearly defined that there is not even a suspicion of revision- é 
ism or even of a conddnation of liberalism. Nor can’ the- demands:-for the up- 
` conditional ‘establishment’ of a Communist Party ‘dictatorship, ; the abolition of * 
private ‘property; the collectivization of :agriculture; ‘the: „defense ‘of socialist,’ 
“achievements” from attacks; whether from without or within, and the stressing . 


OF the principle of, so-called proletarian interiationalisin be considered revisionistic. 


` Thenwgain, the Declaratiòh į in fact proclaimed | the méed for i à new Comintern: 7 


«the participants at the’ conference came to ‘the; conclusion that TA the 
- piesent conditions . . it is expedient . . to Hold, . conferences of Communist ; 


a and. workers parties . .. to coordinate the joiat struggle for common ajms.. .?%. 


` 


' 
ip e Peg 


7 wen yd The dothestic crisis“ facing the Communist parties biesently i in’ power has 


7 


` 


' 


‘ There} 4s obviously .no alat ofrevisionism or liberalization here, ‘but’ father a 
“serious appraisal of the effectiveness ‘of. the traditional Communist methods ; and | 
a : an attempt at a sober evaluation 'of the- domiestic and foréign political ‘situation. 


7 As'a result of this ‘ ‘reappraisal of values,” it-geems: to us that ithe Communist. 
‘leaders must have reached ‘the following conclusions: + ^e: isu 
been largely overcome. (It‘was nevertheless considered essential that the’ criteria ` 
` for defining thie boundary between Communism and ‘noo-Communism be repeated 

» even though | it had ‘certain. „disadvantages, such as bringing into the open Com- . 
; munism’ s final aims, “which had only been mentioned indirectly elsewhere.). r 
m2 Foreign political expansion is and mist remain an ‘integral part, í of Cott... - 
' munist policy (the theory of a class struggle onan international scale). 
+ ae The Communists cannot count on major, Successes in highly ae 
countries if they use ,the* accepted, slogans of a class ee between workers, “a 
and ‘what Marx called the - ‘bourgeoisie. . ; es 


4, The Communists can count on consitiersile ‘successes in underdeveloped, 
1 2 


” countries, if they , succeed in winning over the peasantry. , AE ee =, 
5. In both types of country, particularly thé highly, developed ones, Com- ' 


ies 


'munist, successes depend primarily on whether the iniddle/classes: can be won. ovet 
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6. “The daly chance the Giant have. of 3 Success is to use tactics which 


ee “iake them appear not só, much, fighters fof: Cofnmtnism. as fighters for peace. 


-The Declaration. contains numerous hints as' to how this strategy is to be 
carried out, together with two concrete directives: (1) set all countries against 


' the United States, and (2) hold up West. Germany ; as the likely center of the next 


` war. Contradictions between the United’ States, on the one hand, and the people 


and even bourgeoisie of individual countries, on the other, are ‘mentioned, and 


“+ the allegation made-that, with American aid; German imperialism is being revived 


in West Sennor, théreby E in the heart of Europe a seriouis threat of war, 


chee o nee 


= < N V 
ae een E Conclusions 


We aa this a af the theoretical foundations of current Soviet 


aes foreign! policy with a Sro to the. contradictory nature of the Soviet govern- 
. ment’s diplomatic'offensive and expressed the opinion that the actions of Khrush- 
‘chev and his companions would-be more tomprehensible when viewed from the 


standpoint of theory. Boing i ‘in. man the OE conclusions may be 


drawn: a5 si ` i ; 


L The Soviet, povem s current ‘dipton maneuverings pua the - 


EN ‘latest -s stage in the intensified struggle’ fora world-wide Communist revolution. 


This stage: began at the end of World Va T and, was affirmed by Stalin in 
oraber 1352, i 


^2. These maneuverings are thé latest stage in the Seties of “peace offensives,” 


: Bees by Stalin about the time Gromyko proposed that pesonanons for a Korean 


+ 
af 


K permanent; 


‘armistice be opened.” ’. 


3. The“ concrete. forms’ taken: by heé offeùsives can „be understood if the 
directives formulated’ in the Declaration ate taken i into consideration. 


pe Bulganin’ s notes! and ] Khrushchev’s "speech at’ Minsk on “January 22, 1958 
‘combined simple proposals intended for the politically inekperienced—a meeting. 

of heads of state, the banning of atomic weapons, : the creation of atom-free zones, ' 

and so on—with direct threats. They are an attempt to put this policy i into practice. 


~ Experience shows that such proposals { finda response primarily among the middle 


, classès and. in underdeveloped countries. It is patently. obvious that these moves 
‘ate putting the United States and West Germany i in a,difficult position; the United 
; States cannot abandon nuclear weapons since its whole system of defense is built 
around them, while West Germany cannot countenance the demand for acceptance 
of the ‘status quo since this would mean: Jow the division of Germany as 


-/ 

Judging’ by ies reaction in a-numbBer of. West- E countries the 
Communist Iéaders. have clearly learned diuch from their failures, because. their 
new strategy is meeting with success in a number of cases. It would be the height 
of „irresponsibility to prdesnmaie í its a possibilities for the future. . 


! 
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j CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS, 


The Economy ` 


‘The Soviet Gas tae? 
' On November 26, 1957, a Pravda lead article discussed the question ie step- 


‘ping up the development of the Soviet gas industry and outlined a program that 
- it believed could complete this task. The article appeared in response to Khrush- 


chev’s report at a’special session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR held Novem- 


-* ber 6, 1957; in which the Party leader complained of the backwardness: of this 
branch of Soviet industry. 1 Khrushchev had good ‘grounds for complaint: as the 
'. following table, which is based on official Soviet sources, shows, the Soviet gas 


industry is lagging way behind Aaien Danan, and West German COU DERE? 
i Output ¢ of Natural and Mannbactited Gas, 1928-57 


i 
\ 


(Bion Cable Meters) oe TEO 
i i ,1928 1932 ™ 1937 1940 1945 - 1950 1955 - 1956 1957 f 
USSR ..... epee eae 0.33 1:10 2.18 3.40 ° 3.41 6.18,. 10.36 13.70 20.55 > 
USA... PAET 54.40 — 9700 — — 213.90 „298.00 ‘326.00 — 
West Germany ....... — — o= e e 1340 2090 — 2, 
Great Britain ....,... 8.50, — 1550 >° '— 2060 2220, ;— — 
SOURCES: Promysblemest SSR : : Statcicbesy shormk (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilanon), Moséow, 1957, p, 156; Sire 
ON ree re of Socialism and Capitalism in Figures), Moscow, 1957, p.61, Prasda, December 20, 1957. 


Neyerthėless, Soviet gas output has been increasing steadily, particularly ate 


'- recent years. ‘Whereas the overall increase during the Fourth Five-Year Plan 


(1946—50) was only 2.8 billion cubic meters, it rose to,4.2 billion during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan (1 951-55). Since the Twentieth Party Congress the rise-has been -< 


- even more rapid: in 1956 production increased by about 3.3 billion cubic meters, 


-in 1957, by almost 7 billion. Moreover, the number of major pipelines now under . 


construction or slated to be laid 3 implies that the future rate of development will _ 
be even greater. Planned output is to be raised from 20.5 billion cubic ‘meters in 
1957 to, 150 billion in 1965, and to 276-320 billion in 1972.3. 


- In the Soviet Union, natural gas, has to-date been of minor importance c com- 


n pared with other fuels: ` ; ` l , 
Soviet Mineral Fuel Oui 1913-55 7 n 
"Based ofi Standard FuehEquivalent* ` oo i eo 
Natural (Percentages): i y Maat = 
7 j Coal’ Ou Gas Feat Shale On! © hm Coal. Ol, Gss Peat Shale Oul 
1913...... 65.3. 328 — “19 eo 1940.0... “70.1 -217 19 60: 03- 
1927—28.. 62:3 344 08 25 .— =- , 1950...., 732 189 22 50 07," 
1932...... ” 59.7 322 t3 67 O11, ~ 1955. Pea 70.4 225 22 42 “O07 ' | 
. 1937...... 67.1 25.0 .16 6.2 ai y ry : "oF 


bg Standard Foel + wit! convention equal to a benting capacity of 7,000 calc per eogeam. < 
SOURCE: Vapresy chewensk’, No. 1 (1956), p 26. 
“i 


1 Pravda, November 7, 1957. : $ ng 
2 Pravda, %. ‘sit, and December 20, 1957; Na stroieone talapoin January 1, 1958. 
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‘In the, United States, however, as even the Soviets themselves admit, natural 


gas is a- -major Pal in 1954, it Pea over one quarter of total American 


heating capacity. , 

‘In spite of the economic: “advatiexea’ in the use of natural gas and the enormous 
reserves of it discovered in the last ‘few years in the. USSR, Soviet gas output 
céritinies to remain low: Although an increase was planned in the directives of the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan, the scheduled production’ of- natural and manufactured 


' gases was only 20% fulfilled; hence, output for the pened remained the same in 
- relation to the output of fuels.- 


In his speech of November 6, 1957 Khrushchev admitted the zeriöüsness ‘of 
the situation: 


Special attention must be said to the-more extensive use of gas and oil in the 
economy instead of coal. In this respect we are lagging seriously. It need only be 
„said that natural gas accounts for only about four percent of the overall output of the 
main types ‘of fuel in the Soviet Union, in spite of the fact that the:country has at its 

n lisposal extremely rich reserves of natural gas.3 


Some idea of the lag can be obtained from a comparison of Soviet and Ameri- 


can gas Output, expressed as a percentage of the overall fuel figure, for the period 


1932-57: a T USSR USA j - USSR USA 
1932........ 1.3 10.5, 1950... 22 24.8 

ade |.) een ee 16 © 11.9 1955;....... 24 28.6 

o 1940... 19 0123 © > 1957s... 4.0 30.0 


’ SOURCE: Veprary ekouomikt, No 1 (1956), pp 26 and 27; Ne strettelsioe iruboprovodge, January 1, 1958, Prasda, November 7, 1957. 


, The Soviets intend to switch over to gas on an increasing scale. Planned 


“a figures, as a percentage of total fuel output, are! 1958, 5.9; 1959, 8.1; 1960, 


., 12.63:1965, 22.0; and 1972, 30.0.4 


. There are at present about 160 natural-gas fields in the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing those recently prospected. New fields in Yakutia, Irkutsk Oblast, the West 


-Siberian Jowland, the Far East, Central Asia, the Transcaucasus, the eastern and 


western Uktaine, Stavropol Krai, the Volga region, and Komi ASSR offer 


‘extremely good prospects. However, mariy of the deposits are not ready for 


Mi 


immediate industrial exploitation. In the next féw years, particularly during the 


period 1959—65, special efforts are to be made to find further reserves of gas; to 
- ‘date practically no prospecting has been done in the eastern. ‘regions. Minister of 


Geology and.Mineral Conservation of the USSR P. Antropov admitted that not 
enough surveying had been done in. these regions, which are supposed to possess 
enormous reserves of gas and oil: 


- ‘Thesurveys of the former Ministry of the Pisom Industry didnotproduce many 
results. Meanwhile, there is evety indication that the eastern regions of the USSR, 
‘particularly Siberia, contdin inexhaustible supplies of oil and-gas. This has been 
-confirmed by the retent discovery of powerful jets of combustible gas in the West 
Siberian lowland and ‘the Lena-Vilyui depression. i 


” © Pravda, ‘November 7, 1957. 





5 Prasda, December 4, 1957. 


©, 4 Na stroitelstve truboprorodos, October 13, 1957; Planane zyaisiwo, No. 11 0957), 49. 
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| Attention niust alo be oe to the jeder prospects’ for, oil in the ncrth-' 


i yg 
t? 


‘ surrounded on all sides by oil-bearing artas:*in-the north they are fringed by the 

_, major Spode of the Emba, and the Volga-Urals oil-bearing region, in the east by. 
"+ the Surkhan darya and, Fergana regions, in the west, by’ ‘Azerbaidzhan in, the ssuth 
„by the’ extremely tich oil region: of Irāmand the countries of the Arab. Rast. Bar a 


Between:1959 and 1965 ike million meters of test-wells. are to be drilled. 


wee western regions of Central Asia. This is confirmed by the fact that these regions are ` 


` 


` Prospecting i is to be concentrated i in particular regions. In connection with the: ` 


' development of the Dzhebol natural-gas : fields, ‘situated on the edge of the tundfa, . 


a it is hoped to find jn the Komi ASSR‘ large’ new ‘supplies:of gas for úse inthe 


. industrial regions’ of the Utils; primarily in Bérezniki, Solikamsk; and Sverd- - 


` lovsk. About 25% of the boring equipment and operators,are to be ‘concentrated, 


ie ' inthe Second Baku,” the Volga-Ural oil region..Asa result of the p prospecting and : 


à z è new deposits, gas output is to’reach 4 figure of 10`billion cubic meters per yeat by `` 


` 
’ a 


e 
t 
w 
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preliminary development which took place‘in 1956-57 % at Linevo, Saushinskaya, - $ 


Korbi, Vetkhovskoe, ‘and Promyslovaya, together with the exploitation of- ` 


_the end of 1960. The most promising long-term. deposit is at Stepnovskoe in the 


Nolet region ;-by 1960 it is to have afi annual’ output of two billion cubic meters, 


, Even larger depoiits of natural gas have been discovered. i in Stavropol nd 
i eastidar krdis in the Northern Caucasus. Within two to three years they aré'to . 
"produce, about 15 billion cubic meters’ of gas per, year. Promising nafural-gas. 
fields’ are located in’ the Bilché-Volitsa, Rudki, « ‘Kadobno, Shebelinka,.’ and ` 
_ Zachepilovka regions of the Ukraine, and pipelines Have already been. built’ 
"linking Shebelinka with Dnepropetrovsk and Kharkov. Further pipelines are 
to be laid in Belorussia, the Baltic. area, and the central and southern oblasts of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Déposits -have also been located: in the Transcaucastis. aad the’ 


` Central sian republics. A new. pipeline wilk ċarry gas'from the Apsheron Penin- | 


` sula to, Tbilisi and Erevan atid will also supply, a considerable number of i in- 


‘. and will be the ‘main ‘supplier of Gorky’s’ industry along the Saiatov-Gorky 
oe pipeline. In all, 27 new natural-gas fields were discovered in 1956 and 1957:7" -` 


dustrial” enterprises. Gas deposits i in the Dzharkak area will supply Uzbekistan’s’ -~ 


industry, particulatly at Bukhara; Tashkent,’ and the surrounding district. The 


: Kyzylkum deposit in- the Turkmen SSR is to. supply the Ku Dag ahd Kras- ~ 


noyodsk regions \ within’ the next two years,” i 3 t 


# 
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Nevertheless, the 1965 and 1972 targets, of 150" Billion sd 270-320 bullies: d 
cubic smeters àre’ attainable oniy if the Soviets adopt a more realistic; zttitude ` 


,towards/prospectirg: Even under modern conditions thére is no, ‘guarantee that. 


ian Sutput level-only'as a result of ¢ extensive eneveying and Prospecting, and viani 
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. wells-will not be dry. The American gas industry i is able to maintain its high.’ 
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aad manul code gases es play a bigi part i in the chem 
n of synthetics, primarily synthetic methanol, ethy 
, rubber, i ibers, soaps and detergents, and plas 
indu trial raw material is much less developed 
1956 the United States used gas as the 
; synthetic rubber, 1.3 million tons of syntk 
million tons of plastics. In the USSR, on the oth 
ons of grain, 1.2 million tons of potatoes, and 0.7 millio 
ed to produce ethyl alcohol, the basis of synthetic : 


easily have been produced from the gas which i in most So 
ened as waste.!? 


ts, though, that 1957 was a turning point. A svaie le 
began operating in the second half of 1957 in Sumgait, Aze: 
om petroleum gas, as many goods as would earlier 
republic’s entire grain and vegetable harvest. 
production of synthetic alcohol and rubbe 
ibout 800,000 tons. By 1965, the Sovi 
sine meters of gas, while 40-45 


te gas as a source of energ means thai 
ynsiderably. According to a report read by cha rman of 
; the ninth session of the Supreme 7 ] 
llion cubic eters or 52% over th 1957 figure Or gas 





sources ‘of ee aA iis are the PRT -gas fields at (1) Shebelinka, 
‘rear Kharkov, which will provide three billion cubic meters; (2) Stavropol, 
‘which will increase its output by 2.5 billion cubic meters, thereby increasing the 
supply to,Moscow; (3) Stalingrad, where output is to be increased by 1:5 billion 
cubic meters; (4) Azerbaidzhan, where a one billion cubic meter rise is expected, 
_and (5) Saratov; which will step, up production by, 0.4 billion cubic meters. The 
rest of the 11 billion cubic ‘meters ‘planned wil come from increases of varying 
magnitude at the other gas fields.16 > . 


Even greate increases are planned for the firate, The directives of the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress originally envisaged that in 1960, 40 billion cubic meters of 
gas would þë produced; this was later revised to 65 billion cubic meters. Then 
- again, for the last year of the seven-year period 1959-65 the first target was 128 
` -billion cubic_meters; this was later stepped up to 150 billion, of which 105—108 
billion are ‘destined for the European USSR and 28—30 billion for the Urals.1¢ 


A major hindrance to the realization of these plans could be the shortage of gas 
pipelines. ‘The laying of new ones has always been too slow to keep up with the 
demand ‘and in effect did not , begin i in earnest until just before World War IL, 
which immediately brought it to a halt again., The following table shows 
when the: male existing gas pipelines were built or began functioning: 


ee 3 Existing Soviet Gas Pipeline: es 


i es oc Commencement | Length of Pipe 
“ of Operation (Kilometers) 


Dashaya— Lyov. p.n aea Denna 1940—41 _ 69 - 300 — 
2° Buguruslan—Kuibyshev ....... ase 1943 _ 160 350. = 
i Elshanka—Saratoy—Moscow ....... 1945—47 843 320,” 0.45 
Kokhtla-Yarve—Leningrad ........ 1946—50 | 203 oo — 
` Kokhtla-Yarve—Tallin ........... _ 1953 140 _ — 
Dashava—Kiev .........-. \eeeees 1946—48 i 513 50 ) 1.70 

' Kiev—Bryansk—Moscow ......... 1955 787 500 : 
Shchekino—Tula—Moscow ....5:. 1955" 210 — 
Archeda—Stalingrad............5. 1955° ' 130 — — 
: Stavropal—Moscow (First Line) . 1957 - 1,300 - 700 1.90 
» , Minnibaevo*—Kazan............. "a 1955 o= ae — 
.. © + Shebelinkkh—Kharkov ............ / 1956 63 400 1.70 
Shebelinka—Dnepropetrovsk :..... 1957 °° 200 ` 700 _ 4.00 
Santhinskays~ Stalingred Seen es eo 1957 . — — — 
Kazin—Gorky .......--. gene ee "1958 ' 376 — — 
Tuimazy—Ufa ..aescssrsrsrssese 1956 — — — 
Minnibaevo*—Urussu—Tubankul*, 1956 — — — 
Avastasievskaya—Noyorossiisk .. 1956 ' = g — © — 
‘Karadag—Sumgait UA EN eviecs 1957 ` | — — 


- A new settlement between Tulmazy and Urussu. © Acc settlement inthe ylamty of Uru. — No information available, 


` SOURCES: Bolshaya sevcishape emtsikhpsdiya (The Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed, 1952, X, 40—41, Nefija 
kbezymsire, No 4 (1955), pp 1—, Ne strastelsive rai October 9 and 13, 1957 ý 





1 Na strotielstve truboprosodor’, December 2 25, 1957. 
` 16 Radio Moscow, November 12, 1957; Na strostelsive irubopróvodov, Jayi 1958. 
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“This aeeaiei, ih only. seat 20 billion ‘cubic: meters of ‘gas, approxi. ay 
tnaiely: equal t to che 1957 output figure. It Settainly could not cope with the.fature `. 
~ planned targets. “Moreover, the-existing pipelines have often been so unecoromi-.- 
% cal that transmission ‘cost far more, than the gas cost to ptoduce. For example, ` y 
-> the price, per 1,000 cubic meters of gas sent by thé Saratoy—Moscow pipeline ‘was ; 
“55 rubles; the cost price of the 2 gas was only eight, rubles. Similar figures for the ` t 
' Dashava-Kiev. pipeline . were 28 rubles and eight. rubles respectively. The main > 
` teasor for the high transmission costs were, thé, Jarge ‘capital i investments plus t the - 
: high rate of depreciation (60%, of the trahsportatión, costs) ? 


not The rapid planned i increasetin the ‘amount of gas produced: will necessitate the . : 
coristruction of many new pipelines.- -In 1958, 2,900 kilometers’ of pipeline are'to - 

. be laid, of which the Chisf Administtation of the Gas Industry of the USSR is to 
4 build 2,500 kilometers. 18 The. Sa table. shows the construction pe for < : 
ie the immediate future: taut ox a aes: 


4 ae: a de ee g i . _ f: 


' 
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ny š ii + . ` 
E Sh Ot Gaa n Projected oe Under Constriction. 5, £ 
pre” se! RE EE C -of Coestrocnon P ua 

. Stavròpol—Moscow (Second, Line) a ok EE E E EPE EATA 1958—59 - ‘ 1,300 , i 

: v Serpukhov—Kalinin—Leningrad - NET EATON T leseeenteesseeasee -, 1958—59.  ; 817, 
_ Krasnddat (To Supply Local Sugat Factories) vee 1958-59 540, 
»_ KarndagKirovabad—Akstafa—Toalisi, ‘ a : A 1959—60 |.. Ho S 
' Aketafa—Erevan on.. S i La Aa Reten cena crcl Salsas “1959—60 r : 
Z Shkapovo (near Ishimbai)“Magaitogors . EE A ES L 59: - 410 
‘Dzharkak—Bukhare—Tashkent ’...:......%. avai reaver seca fanaa 1959—60 .  . -650, 
Dashava—Minsk Leningrad ae bjanch lines ro'Vileius, and, Riga.. 1959-60 - * 1950 >” 





Saratov—Penza—Gorky >...../.., niiguon Awa E tia salve —59 tee 

, Promyslovaya—Astmkhan, (Local) *.. SEE EET 5 a 
-Krasnovodsk—Kum Dag—Kyzylkum Desert ' A R aai 
Kanevyskaya—Rostov. n. enaa Deae Tena Parea p EE Vg 9 7 ee egal 
Voroshilovgrad—Lisichansk ... 220.00. 66. 020 ee eeee beet eeseetawees os 1958-4 n 
'Shebelinka —Belgorod—Pskov--Léningrad, .. `€... pee Oe Seen 1195960 2,000 
_ Berezovo—Sverdlovsk (wich Branch Lines to’ Solikarask arid Penni) Aaa s, 1955—60 4 ; = os] 

`, 117 — No information available] O S S a Siy Ae 


© SOURCES: ‘Ne stroctelstve "iikey sii Octobe 9 iad 13; 1957; Janm 1; 1958; Ne spree eee December 25, 1957; 
bape aa seats No. 11'(1957), PP: 45—56 - 


zy 


; The Sapalos Lebid, pipeline; Shiche is 720 aisi in diameter and `, 
has a capacity of 2.25 billion cubic meters, will also-supply Volokolamsk, Vyshny ^; 
'Volochek, ’ Valdar, and.Novgorod, in additiori to Kalinin. The second Stavropol-— - 

|, Moscow pipeline is: 820 ‘millimeters in diameter, and’ has a, capacity of 7.1'billion i 
E cubic meters. This year; the first 600 kilometers of this line are to be laid, three: new | 

-pumping stations ate-to be built; and the three existing anes enlarged.’ In all; 25 : 

~ tarbopumps ate to-be built onto the pipéline. Also in 1958, the first 100 kilometers ` 

' of the Kanevskaya~Rostov—Voroshiloygrid pipeline are to be built; the pipes will ` 

be 1. 02 mefets, in diameter, thé largest’ ever pee: in i USSR. POR of the M 
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Ai new, i v ipelies pastigulary ie from the Urals aran will have to pass tough 
7. extrerhely ¢ difficult terrain, naa much arinpowér ‘and ee, will have to 
splayed 10 Wea : “ : 


© Naturally, moté gas g will hae to þe Guile’ to cope: with, the kacs out- 
Soa ‘and: demand. It ‘is: planned’ to “build large. underground’ storage , tanks near 
P ~- Möscow atid: Kiev and test them some time towards the end of this year. A 
“> farther 700 ‘million tubleg, an increase of. 46%; ate;to be allocated ‘to contrac- 
4. tors’ for, construction,’ modernization, and | tepairs, while the Chief Adminis- 
‘tration | of! the Gas Industry- of ‘the USSR is .to increase its spending by 52% 
ae J during the year.20 By the end of 1961 ‘all the important industrial centers of the 
E * Urals, including , Sverdlovsk, Berezniki; ‘Solikamsk, Perm, and'Chelyabinsk, are 
-t Þe- supplied with gas..As for ‘the “Asian regions ‘of. the Soviet Union, after 
_ Tashkent, althe rémaining ‘major Centéal- Asian cities; , including Ashkhabad and 
*. ‘Kiasnovodsk, are-to be supplied. Eventually a unified gas system will link ten of 
“the ‘union republics. From 1959, 820-iillimeter pipes are to be laid, and later 1.02- 
, meter pipes in order to inctease the rate of supply and cut down on costs. By 1965, 
ee a'farther 30,000 kilometers, of major " pipelines ate to be operating, together with 
yan aidditioiial-10, 000 kilometers.of branch lines. a a l 


Finally, ‘Literatiornayia gazeta, ‘admittedly not; a specialist source but severe 
tess a newspaper - -of considerable’ imporfance, gave: on’ January 23, 1958 an 
\ outline of gas development during the next 10-15 ' years. A map used to illustrate 
the article contained projected pipelines from Ukhta to Sverdlovsk, from Gorky to’. 
“Yaroslavl, and from Dnepropetrovsk to. Odessa. ‘No. further information was given, 


i ` 


4 


y ¥ ^ 


acs the major industrial centers: of the Butopean USSR have been ensured an 
ha supply of gas, there will be'a tremendous saving in coal and other forms- 
“of fuel, together-with a rise in output. It has been calculated that by 1965:the steel 
“ plants will save 350: million rubles and step ‘up production: by 1.5-2 million tons of 
1 steel per year, w while the cement industry į is ‘expected’ to increase the productivity 
es ‘ofits furnaces by 10%; with a corrésponding rise in output. Natural gas is also 
o be employed i in the'defense and inachine-building industries of the European 
USSR and the Urals as an: industrial raw material; at . 


. However; it is ‘highly likely that i ihany ‘of these peas will not’ be realized. The 
ee built ‘since ‘World War IL including the. important Saratov—Moscow 
` Tige, have many constructional faults and-have'never been working ; at their full © 

E capacity. ‘Between: 1945. and’ 1952. „pipes: were. laid too, far below the ground, 
ey „ cotisiderably complicating repair work and ‘making, ‘stoppages longer than they 
should have. been, Only in the last three yéars bave- -pipes been laid at the same 
KS ` depth asin i the United: States and Western Europé, and pits dug to make the most . 
i important jooptions more easily: accessible. ae yeat, too, raul in construction 
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cost millions óf rubles and led to many holdups i in ćónstruction and seppages in” 


` gas delivery. The Chief Administration. of the Gas Industry of the USSR ordered 
. 36,000 tons’ ‘of piping for the second Stayropol-Moscow line; it turned out to be 


» the å wrong type which, if used, will necessitate a reduction of Pen and a ` 


’ Y 2 ee 0 


consequent fall in capacity.28 7 ots a 


Vo 


- At present only 99 cities and 200 other’ points are supplied with gas 1 to some 


a + Vextent or ‘another. By 1959, the figure for cities’is to rise to 150; by 1965, to.515, 


E, 


a 


X t PF Aas 4 t i Turkmen SSR 


T Ja. 1965, 150 billion cubic métets: of gas are eae tobe conguméd. This 


Me 


eee 
ae 


Pt Sita Eg nee “' Lithuanian, ini Enon SSR- 


"which means that about, 83 million, people, inchiding 13 million living in rural 


areas, will have: ‘gas in their houses. In the period 195%-65,20 billion rubles are to 
: be spent on urban gas ‘networks, including 11"billion ‘on private houses and 


* apartments ‘and one billion on cultural and other establishments. 2 In all, by > 


1965, 14 willion city apartments. and three million rural dwellings are-to ‘bė 


ae 


at? 


, supplied with gas.-The following table shows how many oe ae in. the 


aai of the Soviet cease will, have gas. oy 1965: 






a NO DOS Uzbek SSR eee 
ae | ( Georgian, SSR 
i ' . - Armenian SSR 


. _ SOURCE acres E enery 138 Benes ee Sie 7 nEs 
r = 
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„is: tö be divided as ‘follows: consumer sector, 20 billion; the chemical’ industry, 


. 9 billion; as an industrial raw material, 45 billion; the. cement TA 13 E ; 


and as fuel, 63 billion.** > i ee 


z As already mentioned, thesé abl: pce’ are unlikely to be met in fall: 


‘However, their; very scope shows that the Soviet.leaders have begun to realize the 
- potentialities of gas and are doing their utmost’ to develop it in as short a time as 
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Domestic Affairs 


_ : The Soviet Trade Union Movement _ 
On aie 11, 1957 at the sixth plenary’ session of the All-Union Central Council 


of, Trade Unions chairman of the Council V.V. Grishin announced that the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet trade union movement would 


|. soon be celebrated. Since the Soviet Union has been in existence for. only forty 


years, his statement caused some surprise. Later, it became clear that he had in 
mind the fiftieth anniversary of the date on which the Bolsheviks allegedly gained 


“control of the trade union movement in ‘Russia. Grishin’s statement heralded a 


campaign to step up the activities of thé trade unions which continued unabated 
throughout: 1957 and which has not yet come to a halt. The current drive differs 
from previous ‘campaigns inasmuch as it is a serious attempt to turn the trade 
unions into an efficient tool of the Party by imparting to them a social and legal 
“significance, by. i increasing their authority, and even by extending their rights. 

_ To judge from the scope of the fecent measures the revival of the trade unions 


‘has become a matter of prime importance. Plenary sessions of the All-Union 
' Central Council of Trade Unions were convened at exceptionally close intervals, 


in June, August, and December 1957; the trade unions are being reorganized 


` and adjusted to the new system of industrial administration; guests from all over 
. the world were invited to the celebrations held in August 1957, with much cere- 


mony, to mark the “fiftieth” ‘annivetsary of the foundation of the Soviet trade 
union movement; the. Party Central Committee issued a special greeting, while 


the’ government awarded the trade unions the Order of Lenin; in October 1957 
` the Soviet trade unions virtually controlled the Fourth World Conference of 
` Trade Unions in Leipzig; on December 13, 1957, 7,000 trade union officials and 
.. members were awarded orders and medals; and finally, on December 17, 1957 a 


‘Party Central Committee plenary session passed a special decree considerably 
extending the scope of future trade union activities. 
` The’ reasons for this attention to the organization are primarily economic and 


- social. First, nonfulfillment of the Sixth Five-Year Plan has. slowed down the 


speed: of the country’s industrial development. The biggest failure was labor 
productivity. Under.the original plans industrial output was to have increased by 
about 65%, of which more than 80% was to have resulted -from incteased labor 
productivity. The new 1959—65 plan is vittuallyan official confirmation of the failure. 


A Second, there is a likelihood of the contradictions in the Soviet. economic setup, 
~ primarily in the distribution of supplementary produce, over which the Party has a 


monopoly, coming into the open. Third, it is becoming increasingly more difficult 


. to conceal from the ‘general population the fact that one of the main causes of 
‘the workers’ low standard of living is excessive administrative centralization. 


, The Communist leaders must have realized by now that the existing system . 
-Óf ddministration cannot cope with the tasks that have been set; hence their desire 
to enlist the aid of the ‘trade unions. However, the Party Central Committee has 
eacoited ‘that this. can be done © only if the authority and tole eh the trade unions 
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is increased to sich: an ‘extent that the masses ‘begin t to, have faith’ in tar x At the 

same time, the Kremlin has no intention of relaxing | its control over the unions, 

_ «and it has begun to talk of Patty céntrol as something natural, as 4 logi¢al’develop- 

ie tent of the pre-Revolationary situation. This attémpt at justifying , the aes S 

_ position was the teal ` reason for Holding the ‘ ‘anniversary”” meeting. . 
~ ve Several sweeping ‘claims ‘were made. in connection with the occasion: first, ae 
: that Jong before it came,to power the Communist Party .had been organically , 
* Tinked 5 with the-working class as its organizer 4 and. leader; second, that the workers, en 
`| of the USSR, organized into trade Unions; are, devoted to the Communist. Party f 
-and willingly aċçept its leadership ;, and third, that thé Soviet trade unions are- 

a - playing an important'role i in the ‘life ‘of, the’ ‘country, particularly i in the workers’/ . 
activities: None of these’ claims ate new, but they were put forward as though - 
«they 5 wete epoch-making discoveries. Mote to’ the point, none: of them a are true, 

„as the histoty. c of the Soviet trade unions „clearly proves. ee : ; 

- The official history of the Soviet-trade uniòn movement was bdo on Statin’s s 

k 5 ” statenient ` made'i in 1925.that “the most characteristic feature, inthe history of the; 

“ee | aavelopisede of our ‘trade unions is the fact that: they arose, déveloped, and were `. 

< i ‘strengthened after the Party, | ‘around the: Party, acd in friendship with the Party.” 2° ` 

, Stalin’s formula has, been: taken even futther. by the ‘present leaders: “The Scviet 
trade unions arose and: developed under the leadership of the Bolshevik Party. . 
oviet trade uńions were, ate, and will remain faithful implementers. of the Com- 
'munńist - Party’s policy.” Fe 8 : Aa A y a ' ek 
Aso Trade union organizations inTiaridt Russia’ began to. arisé dutag the fierce = it 
. waves of strikes! which took place at the turn of the century: One of tHe first was ~ 

a ` d bakers’ union, organized in. Kiev in 1903.4 t However, the real | beginning of trade. 

. „union activities was 1995, when the. strike movement ‘was at its height. By the end. 

oi of the year there were'199 tade unions, rising to: 453 in- 1906, and 652-at the 

© ‘~ beginning of 1907. By then, they, had 245,300. members, or 3.5%, of all industrial 

", . workers.5 In “October 1905, the First’ All-Russian Conferehce of Trade Unions 

„= ‘was held, followed’ by the. Second 2 in ‘February 1906. On March 4, 1906, alaw -~> 

_ entitled "Temporary. Regulations on ‘Trade~Sotieties” was’ promulgated, Jegal- > 

, sizing t the trade -union movement, but not granting it the right to form ona nation-‘ , 

3 ` wide level:8 Between 1905 and. 1907 the ‘trade unions published more than one 
"hundred newspapers and ' magazines;7- and by 1907 the Russian trade urion 

oe ` Organization was SO witlely’ developed’ that-its represehtatives’ wete able to partic- 

; „ipate im the Intèrnatiónal ‘Socialist Congrèss held in Stuttgart in August of that 

year. s Thus, under no circumstances çan 1907 be taken as the date of the foun-, 
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ion of the. Rae ‘ade union. TE as was, doe by Grishin. This year 


Aay “actually. ‘marked the decline;.in 1908 there: were only. 40, 000 members: and in 


: £1909. as‘ few as 13,000. ani a 


“Nevertheless, the current Party Line i is that’Sthe j fai ad organizer of the 


trade ; ‘unions was- the Bolshevik ‘Patty, which directed the whole political and 

\\ + economic struggle of the working class.”"° However, the Bolsheviks were not at 

~ all interested in the economic’ side of the ‘tradé union movement; they wanted to 
„use it.for, political ends only. Many of Lenin’s 8 works and the reports: of almost 

> wall the: pre-Revolutionary Party congresses, fror. the: Second in 1903: to the Sixth 
‘ in 1917, bear out this'póint adequately enough. 1! - 


` 


-It.can easily be proved į that' the. Bolsheviks’ role ‘as organizer and ideological 


leader of the trade union movement was very. modest. prior to their seizure of 


» power: For ‘example, of the twenty-two delegates who attended the Second (illegal) 
(All-Russian Conference of Trade Unioiis.in February, 1906 only two were Bolshe- 
_viks, one. a member of the editorial board of Vestnik, prikazchikov, the other a 
x . trade workers’ representative. The remaining delegates were made up of 11 Men- 
- sheviks, 5 membets of the- Jewish. Bund, 1 non-factional Social Democrat, and 
-3 independents. 12 Former Bolshevik member of the Fourth State Duma G. I. © 
_ Petrovsky'1 recalled in his memoirs that it was not until the fall of 1912, during the 
' electidns for the Durna, that the Bolshéyiks began to:play an‘important role in 
. the trade unions.!* This is in line with one of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions’ allegations that the Bolsheviks gained control of all legal workers’ 
organizations—trade ` aie insurance societies, clubs; and so on—during the 
f Ci 1912—14,14 


‘a minority at ‘the Third 


, Iņ fact, however, in s spite of careful | preparation, the Bolsheviks were still in 
Russian Conferencé of Trade Unions held in June 


` 1917.15 Not: until after’ the conference did the Bolsheviks secure complete control 
-, of the metal- workers’, textile wotkers’, -miners’; and .tanners’ unions. On the 
“other ’ ‘hand, the Menshieviks and Social Reyolutioharies still controlled a large 
‘number Of trade unions.1® The Communists did not secure theit majority‘in the 
trade-unions’ ‘highest otgah by normal electoral! Procedure, but as‘a result of the 
Mensheviks’ demonstrative walkout? : 


After the, October Revolution ‘control of ail the trade unions was quickly 


\’ Secured, mainly, by administrative methods; iumerous purges-were made of the 
tradé union ranks and instructions that only Communists be appointed to the 
a ‘posts issued. ‘The’ Mievepth Panty Congress; which took’ pacea in 1922, made 
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` and other organizations must’ be ‘handled in such å way as to,turn them into. 
o strongholds of the Party.%! This ditective is still valid. The Communists recognize 


r 


appointment dependent on length of Party ‘mentibership: no one could become 
secretary of chairman of the central trade union organs unless he had’ joined the 


© Party before 1917, ora Presidium member unless he had at least three years Party 
f membership; at the provincial level, secretaries and chairmen: needed-to have 


beem Party members not less than three years, présidium members not less than 


. two’ years.18_ Yet even though this directive was: carried out to the letter the . 
Sixteenth Party Congress, held in 1930, demanded a further purge of the. trade , 
union apparatus and the appointment of new leaders,1® 


Communist policy towards the trade union movement can‘be'ttaced back to, 


Lenin’s What is to-be Done?, written in 1902. - According to Lenin; the. working 
class would, if léft to itself, devote itself solely to economic problems and ignore 


. the political struggle. He, ' however, „had other plans.2° The Third Bolshevik 


Congress of 1905 decreed that all legal.and semi-legal workers’ societies, unions, 


„a. dictatòrship ' ofthe proletariat only when they control the proletariat; ‘as was 


stressed in the resolution of the Tenth Party Congress.22 
‘The Communists’ real attitude towards the.working Class was clearly demon- 


. strated during the period ‘of so-called Workers’ Opposition within the Party and 
' in the discussion ‘of the trade unions” role which: took placeduring the 1920’s. 


ginning of 1919, when the Bolsheviks’ position was still insecure and they were 


| very liberal with. their promises, stated, in paragraph five: of the section’ ‘dealing. 


with the economy that the trade unions must have complete administrative con- 


‘trol of the whole of the economy. This. was a popular move since workers’. 


' control of industrial administration ‘was being freely talked about at the time. 


‘ However, when the question of putting it into practice ‘came up, virtually the 
_ only support it received within the Party came from ‘the workers’ representatives— 


hence the term “Workers’ Opposjtion.” This “opposition’s” program stated 


that “the organization of the administration of the ‘national economy is the task 
of the. all-Russian congress of producers, combined into trade unions, . which 


elect the central organ of administration of the whole economy of the republic.” 4 


| - The Bolshevik program adopted at the Eighth Party Congress, held at the be- . 


- This was not part of the Communist Patty’s program, for it would have meant _-_ 


automatically meant that the Workers’ Opposition had changed from an inner- 


=i that the Communists would have lost control of the economy. The Party’ Sway | 
_ out was to declare itself. the highést-form of working’ class organization: This ` 


Party faction to an anti-Party group, and was thus due for liquidation. As Stalin ` l 


EEJ KPSS » røtolyutsiyakb i i resheniyakh sexdor, konferentsii i plenumoy TSK (The Communist Party of the 


Committee), Moscow, 1953, Part I, p. 612. ` . , j . 
19 Thid., Part II, p. 645. U 
20 V, I Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., “1951, V, 347 and 356, 
$l KPSS o profsoynzakb, op. cit., p. 14. 
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ae ‘later wrote in ithe S, hort History of the Communist Pañ ty: Tt A the highest 
. | form of working class Organization to be not-the Party, but the trade unions,” 25 
Nevertheless, it turned-out'to be a difficult`task: to destroy this faction.’ Although 
the Tenth Party Congress decreed that ‘such ideas were incompatible with mem- 
bership of the Communist Party?! there was, no. wholesale exodus ‘from the 
Workers’ Opposition: ranks, atid at.the Eleventh Party Congress, held in 1922, 
“there was a mass expulsion of workers from the Party for belonging to this group. . 
But not until 1933 were the leaders of the Workers’ Opposition, Shlyapnikov and 
` Medvedev, ‘expelled from the Party’s “ranks.27 
‘~The theory that’the trade unions can be exploited in the interests of the Com- 
munist Party is still valid today, and in the USSR they continue to be mere organs 
of the- Party and government. Trotsky was the first to suggest, at the very be- 
` ginning ‘of ‘the October Revolution, that, the-trade unions be put under state 
." control; The Second All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions held in 1919 rejected 
"a this suggestion, ®8 and it has never been officially: accepted. On the contrary, as 
bid ‘already mentioned the Eighth ‘Party Congress had declared that the trade unions 
should have control of thé economy ; ‘in practice, however, this promise turned 
out to mean that the workers’ part in the administration of industry was restricted 
to production , conferences. 


“| The primary ‘tasks’ of the trade unions, ‘as understood by the Party, were 
drawn up in the Trade Union Statutes ratified on August 15, 1954. 


The. trade uhions organize. socialist competition of workers-and salaried employ- 
vees to ensure the maximum tise in labor productivity, | the fulfillment and over- 
_ fulfillment; of state plans} .., an improvement in quality and a reduction of cost 

price of produce, and the ‘fall utilization of the reserves of the socialist economy.?® 
This program was given official recognition at the latest Party Central Com- 
mittee plenary session.3° As usual, no mention has been made of the trade unions’ 
role i in such questions as earnings, labor protection; and living conditions. 

` There have been many instances of violations of collective agreements by 

, mańágers and. the complete failure of the trade unions to act on behalf of the 
~ workers; on many occasions the violations have taken place with the tacit consent 
_ of the heads. of local trade union branches.3! Moreover, many articles of the Soviet 

‘Labor: Code are being ignored, as was admitted at'a Party Central Committee 
- plenary session; which carefully suggested that those managers “consistently” 
guilty of infringements of this sort should be made liable to prosecution.®? The 
' trade unions can do nothing; ‘the state is the sole employer, it lays down the con- 

ditions of labot, and it combines all the legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 

w) Istoriya VKP mw): Kratky o A Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party), 

Moscow, 1951, p. 241. 
"2 %8 KPSS 9 rezolytsiyakb 1 ET sezdor, Aeee: R T:K, op. sil., Patt I, p. 532. 
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Sig ih ee i ee x is : Taa Nea ug EAD a . i eis et P pas 
At She same’ time the. träde unions” legal .status “has ` never been dadifed: 
heiek 126 of the Soviet Constitatioa states merely that tridéunions may be formed 0 
„and ‘that they'are.to be controlled by the Comniuhist ‘Party; ‘Article 141 States that - - 
_ they have the right to put forward candidates for elections to soviets. Even some 

¿o tradéunion wotkers have commented. Lon this situation. ‘The chairman of the Ukrain- 
„oit dan republic soviet stated: “Ia our opinion itis exttemely important that the légal 
a `., position of the trade unions be clatified and theirrights extended. . In fact, nowhere’ 


oe ~ has it: officially been stated‘what rights the.trade uniois enjoy. in’ our country.” oe 


: Such, has been the passivity “of, the Soviet trade unions that many o 
ny S> concessions directly ‘oncerning the; workets—an increase in Wages for the lowest `, 
l Ree categories, ithe reduction of ‘the’ working week by two houts, an increase in - 
` pensions, and the abolition-of the law on absenteeism and tardiness, for ‘example— i 
„Were gained virtually. without,the trade unions’ participation. ‘However; it must , 
.be.remembered that the trade unions do not have a' fixed structure; ‘they are - 
constantly being reorganized, ‘amalgamated; split.up, or purged. Pridr to 1930 ~, 
“,theré had always been 23 trade‘unions, in 1931 this figure rose to, 45, in 1934 to, <` 
Api 154, in`1939 to 168, at which. level it stayed for a few years; 1948 Marked, the ' . 
* beginning of a decline, the total dropping to 136, followed by.4 further decline ` 
to, 43 in.1954;: rising slightly to 47 in 1957, and returning to the original, 23 after” o- 
i “the recent reotganization.** It would be hardly likely that’ the trade union move- ` 
“uz . ment; in view, of these constant changes, could play a significant role in the DS 


even. if it enjoyed the’samie rights. as its Western’ counterparts. or ae e 


= Moreover, ' reorganization has ‘always been effected:by ETA measures’ 
i 3 “git Se a trade union congress being convened to Uiscuss the matter, Indeed, ` 
©., between 1912' and 1949 ‘not a: single such congress was convened, even though., 
ieee stipulated; n maximun period between one and the next was four years. <. 


i | -Membership of the trade unions, the ‘largest, mass organization in’ the USSR, 
bs “is officially’ optional, ' ‘but there ds tio’ doubt that i in’ practice thé workers have no, 
' „| choice-but to join. The į newspaper Trud stated on June 12, 1957" that at the be~.. a 
Y , ginning. of the” year 47.1; million workersout ofa “total of; 50. million were trade. ` 
‘union: mémbers. The remaining three million: were, temporary or new workers. - 


Many Soviet Party and trade union officials, ate advocating the: abolition’ of + : 
‘branch: trade, unions and. t the creation ‘of a: single, urlified trade-union of -workers `, 
and ‘salaried employees,- ~so; that ‘it-would be easier ‘from: the point of view of .. 

; setting up | trade union organs for the‘ economic administrative’ regions.85 From ' 

ae | both, the administrative, -and the economic standpoints this ‘would- benéfit ‘the . .. 
Soviet leaders; nevertheless, they have: ‘so far mader no move in this direction: The. - 

_. | “reasons are almost’ certainly that it would becdme too obvious that the’ Soviet - 

oy ` “trade ‘unlidns are state’ controlled- and that structural similarity“ tò Western trade . 

`° unions would be lost.-This likëness must, howevež, be preserved, since the Soviet | 

ee trade unions ensure Communist, control of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


ees : See aes - ' ` F, Hajenko | 
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a Communist Party, wrote og -January 20, 1957: 


The Satellites ee 


e pos ‘Hungary aa Moscow's S Neat Éa ast e 


ce oe 1957; the United Nations voted: on a ooa ‘condemning 

l “the Soviet intervention in Hurigaty- in “November of thé preceding year. Sixty 

‘members ‘voted i in favor of the tesolution, ten abstained, and.thé ten ‘Soviet-bloc 

` countries opposéd the’ motions’. The' meeting confirmed the’ almost universally 

‘accepted fact that'the Kadar regime had come'to power against the will of the 
_ Hungarian. people; entirely ‘due to the: support ‘of the Soviet armed forces. This 

, decision, ‘however, ‘did not Appear. to, have riuch effect on Moscow’s policy in 

” Hlangary: ‘Kadar, remained in office, participated in the Moscow celebrations 

, tharking- the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the.Soviet regime, and 

» Sigtied the -declaration issued: by. twelve of the ‘Communist ‘states in November. 


“ot The Kremlin is a , past master at turning failutes. and defeats to its subsequent 


‘ advantage. Inevitably, the Hungariari revolution was regarded as a serious defeat 


. for the Soviet Union. Eyen Nepszabadsag, the central, organ of the Hungarian 
a t ’ 

: “It: must Be said quite openly: on account ‘of a tragic events in Hungary the 
S Communist world movement suffered. temporary loss je The fact that, after 12,years 
“of building, socialism, such a situation could `arise . .'., that the socialist achieve- 


ments [gained], could be protected against counterrevolutionary attacks only with 


«the help: of the’ military’ forces of another socialist country oe a certain con- 
‘fasion: among Communists i in many ‘countries. , i - 
' This “article ċonțaihed not’ a single word ‘tothe effect as the Hungarian 
peers could be blamed in'any way on alleged “imperialist” agents, At that time 
“any,such accusation would have been laughed to s¢orn; only later was it gradually 
’ introduced. First, the reports ofneutral eyewitnesses had to be more or less for- 
“gotten with the passage ‘of time’ and then this completely unfounded accusation 
` allowed to ‘have somé effect in certain ‘circles and ‘countries by constant repetition. 
Even, before. the United- Nations’ debate-on Hungary the Soviet Union had 


e tried ‘to break the non-Communist world’s | unity on the matter by a diplomatic 


se 


“ campaign. in the'Near East. To this end a. “Hungarian delegation, led by Deputy 
n Foreign Minister ‘Karoly Szarka,” ‘visited the Sudan, Egypt, ad Syria before the 
debate was held. During‘ the trip General Bizri, head, of the Syrian General Staff, 
`. made’the following comparison: -between the situation im his country and that ‘of 
_Kadar’s Hungary: “For ‘me the Hungarians. arellike brothers: Both’ peoples are 
_ now being ‘used as tatgets’which are being shot*at-from Washington.”* 

” The efforts of the Soviet Union were fot without ‘ success; the ten abstentions 


/ +, yere mainly f from the ‘Afro-Asian bloc, Aft tetwards t the representatives of the Kadar 


“regime didnot miss a, chance at UN meetings to flatter former colonial states. 
.First Deputy Foreign Minister Endre Sik stated on Septerhber 25, 1957 at a UN 
“general. assembly : “The Hungarian government ig particularly anxious to establish 
“good relations with those: countries .which oe aed ieir independence i in 
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. publication of a`series of books on foreign coutitries. ,The.first books,’ due to 


_ appear early this year deal, significantly enough, ‘with Tadonesis, Israel, and the 
rs Arab countries of the Middle East. ` » 
z'- In this respect, Kadar was imitating ‘the Kenis Near East. policy. An 


` obvious example is the attempt to gain the goodwill of the Arab peoples by .' 


pursuing an‘ anti-Semitic policy. The Hungaria press has availed itself of every < 


` opportunity to attack Israel, and a spokesman of the Hungarian foreign ministry 


even complained that the Istaeli. etnbassy in Budapest had given financial support a 


. to “Hungarian subjects,” that. is, poor Hungarian Jews. fa 
` The events of the last .few: months show how the Kadar e R stepped 


: up its Moscow-directed-Near East ‘policy. This process began with the visit of `- 
` Deputy Foreign Minister Karoly -Szarka to Damascus at the beginning’ of oe 


September, 1957. Previously, Hungarian éxports to ‘Syria had been insignificant; 
_ ‘in 1956 the value had been only $50,000, but Hungery’s`participation in the 
- Damascus’ ‘international fair proved quite ‘a success, “Tad d‘goods to'the value of 


. $350,000 were sold to Syria during it.” Hungary is also to take part in the 1958 4 ` 
fair. On the i invitation of the Kadar government a Syrian parliamentary delegation ` 


J artived i in Budapest on September 21, 1957, followed on December 9 by a Syrian 

. government delegation headed: by’ Khaled él Asem, who combined the posts’ of 
‘Deputy Prime Minister, Minister ‘of Deferise, ‘and Minister of .Finance,: and 
including Minister of Labor Faher Kayali, Minister òf Economics Khalil Kallas, 


_ President of the, Council fot Economic Development Hesna Djabar, and Deputy , 


Chief of General Staff General Nefuri. 


` Although the representatives of, the two ‘goversimerits tied talks on the future `, 
extension of Syrian—Hungatian economic and ‘culturai relations, the Budapest 


Visit was primarily intended as a political ‘demonstration. Hungary was ont to 


_ convince, the, Arab’ countries of Moscow’s. ‘readiness to ‘offer aid without any’ ` 


oe Strings and to state that Western imperialism was their common enemy.'As Kadar - 
. , -most ely /argued: in October 1956 we’ were, attacked by these imperialists, 


but saved: by, the assistance’ selflessly offered by the Soviet. Union; yow too can 
place your hopes on the USSR. The Hungarian—Arab declaration was also made: 
with the Soviet bloc i in ‘fiind. The proclaimed. solidarity between the Arab.nations. 


n- -and the Kadar; government; byi intimating that the anti-imperialist Arabs had also | 


"> condemned the uprising against Moscow as the work of reactionary imperialists, 
was designed to’ overcome the effects’ the ‘Hingarian revolution had had among 
-~ the satellites. Syrian Deputy Prime Minister’ Khaled el Asem stated in Budapest: 
“The countering of imperialist aggression is a common aim of our countries. 
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© The Hungarian government has defeated an. essentially foreign ee We . 


have done the, same.”® oes we is , 
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Hia activity is even greater in Egypt, and serious attempts: ‘have been 


f see sinde September 1957 to step up, economic cooperation’ between the two 


countries: The 1, ,524-meter Nile bridge at -Heluan, for instance, was designed and 


. built in Hungary. This was referred to by Nepszabadsag as “the greatest export job 


of Hungarian industry to date.’?? As,in the case of Syria, the: ‘upsurge in the two 


- countries’, relations began at the time of the UN debate on Hungary. Egyptian 


ET 


` Finance Minister Abdul Moneim.Al Kaissouni left for Budapest on September 10, 


1957; the day the debate opened.® Shortly afterwards Hungarian Foreign Trade . 


s ‘Minister Jeno Incze left for Yugoslavia, Syria, and Egypt, and in'Cairo signed an 


agreement providing for an extension of Hungarian—Egyptian trade. He took 


back with him an order for several Diesel locomotives. In-the same month a 
E delegation of Egyptian journalists visited naan andan enpu parliamentary 


, group arrived in Budapest. 


‘In October 1957, the governor of Cairo, Abdel Hattah el Bindari, and a dele- 


E gation headed by Minister of Postal Affairs and Communications Mustafa Khalil 
_arrived: in Budapest from Moscow. On November 27, Nepszabadsag pub- 


lished an interview between Khrushchev arid Chief Editor ‘of ‘the Egyptian 
newspaper A? Abram Mohammed Hassanein Heikal, in which Egypt and the 


_whole Arab world were assured of the Soviet Union’s unconditional’ aid against 


the alleged imperialist thréat to’ peace. There was much talk of Soviet missiles, 


. while England, France, Israel, and the United States were sharply attacked: “The 


. , smell of oil affects the imperialists’ brains, they lose their self.control and stop 


‘at nothing.” Later, Egyptian Minister of Defense Major General Abdel Hakim 
- Amer reported ¢ on his Moscow visit, during which he had requested economic 


> aid. Nepszabadsag called this\ani example of peaceful coexistence.°® 


‘ While the Kadar press was doing its utmost to popularize the main lines of 


- the Soviet. Near ‘East “policy, diplomatic activity continued unabated, although 


‘usually not hitting the headlines. On November 21 and 25, 1957 two Hungarian 


exhibitions opened almost simultaneously in Cairo,’one displaying power equip- 


© ment, the other offering ideology,, under the title “The History of Hungary, 


1919-57.” At the same time Hungary was building the El Taban electric power 
station. On December, 19 representatives of ‘the two governments signed an 


` agreement ‘on air travel, although the Hungarian air lines are Soviet controlled. 


Hungary i is also trying to obtain a foothold’ elsewhere i in.the Near and Middle 


‘East, and is presently supplying the Sudan with machinery, motor vehicles, 


and electrical goods in-exchange for’ rubber and cotton. Sudanese students are 
visiting “Budapest schools, while # group of ‘Hungarian’ doctors is to spend 
several years in the’ Sudan. 10 The Hungarians are helpitig to build a power 


© station at Ikisder in. Turkey, while the first Hungarian trade agreements with 
f VOEE and Tunisia were signed on Decémber Ts 1957 and January 14, 1958, 
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and this year Hungarian ecoriomic information offices are to be set up in Tunis 
and Casablanca. In Algeria the Kadar regime had less success, only effecting a 
„joint declaration of solidarity with the Algerian Communist Party, signed on 
Deceinber 4, 1957. 
It is only to be expected- that the Moscow-directed policy pursued by the 

. Hungarian Communist Party would strive both politically and economicaliy to 
further the Arab countries’ aspirations to independence. The Soviet version of - 
the Hungarian revolution was disseminated throughout the Middle East, thereby ” 
enabling the Kadar government to present the Soviet Union as the guardian 

angel of those nations striving to obtain freedom. However, to have any lasting 
` effect political propaganda hasto be backed by increasing economic cooperation. 
This automatically raises the question of whether Hungary will be able to offer ` 
substantial support‘to the Arab countries in their program of industrialization. 


“In the spring of 1956 the Hungarian government admitted that the country 
was faced with a severe economic crisis. A general strike had put the cour. ath s 
industry out of action for about two months. As Nepszabadsag put it, “... our 
country went through a very difficult economic situation. Even out minimum 
electric power needs could be met ‘only with the aid of our Czech friends. Pro- 
duction was only about one third as much as it was béfore the uprising, and labor 
productivity dropped correspondingly. In most cases there were absolutely no 
goods for the wages paid out.” This catastrophic situation has. passed for the 
moment. The Hungarian workers’ resistance has been crushed, which means that 
one serious retarding factor has been overcomie. On December 25, 1957 the Party 
organ claimed that the 1957 economic plan was not only fulflled, but i in many 
spheres overfulfilled. It was, however, stressed that there were still 4 very many 
difficulties to be overcome; particularly serious was the foreign trade position. 
In the first eleven: months of 1957 Hungary had a foreign trade deficit of almost 
‘2,200 million forint (about $185 million). Clearly\then, Hungary cannot be in a 
position to step up its exports to the Arab countries, which have considerable 
currency difficulties of their own. ` 


‘However, on December 18, 1957 Hungary and the Soviet Union signed a new ' 
agreement on economic and technical aid, under which Hungary received iong- - 
term credit'of 300 million rubles. Deputy Prime Minister Antal Apro, who led 

the Hungarian delegatión to Moscow, revealed the purpose of this credit, when 
" he pointed, out that the Hungarian government is presently unable to make 
larger investments from its own rescources'and therefore had turned tp Moscow 
for assistance. The credit granted would be used mainly to promote exports. 
Apro stated: “First we will develop those branches of industry whose products 
are known and sought in the-whole world. We can increase the production of 
Diesel engines, Diesel locomotives, and bearings many times over. Our industry 
producing telegraph and machine-building equipment will be developed further, 
as will the production of power equipment.”!* 
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: The: ‘importance “Of the crédit is fas aoe ië B to be EE in order to 
‘pack up the “Hungarian . economic and political campaign.in the Near East. It is 
‘frequently more expedient for the Soviet Union ‘to conceal its policy of, infil- 


, +, tration in’ this way. East Germany, Czechoslovakia, ‘and Hungary appear to have 


a fewer dangers.than'the Soviet Union.’ ~ 
" .’* Nevertheless; credit’ to the value of only. 300 ‘nillion rabies will not go very 
. far; of ‘auch 7 more importance is a vast increase in labor productivity. To this 


„> end, after the: revolution, dnd the, genetal strike had been broken, Moscow did 


_its-Best to calm the Hungarian workers and peasants by improving their standard 


. a of living. Thus; on, March 28, 1957, Moscow, first granted Hungary aid to the 


p 
8 


value of: 875, million. ‘rublés and the. satellites followed with:further offers of 
credit. But. though production’ fell wages rosé, creating the danger of serious 
! inflation. To‘ meet this further danger, in the fall of 1957 the satellites, acting at 
' the ‘behest of’ Moscow, poured consumer, ‘goods into Hungary, because ‘the 
“Kremlin, did not want to run the risk -ofany further. disturbances and loss of 
prestige.’ ari ` 

However; this economic policy was s baly tempotaty, aad once the Hungarian 
' Communist ‘regime felt itself firmly in the saddle 'again- there was a change in 
“ wage policy: Kadar pointed, out ọn various occasions that it would take years of 


Ke aed work: and" economizing to pay. ‘back the credit granted. Inan article entitled . 


~ “Taking Stock at the End of the Year,” Nepszabadsag wrote: “We cannot live 
‘on ‘credit permanently, we cannot under any circumstances incur any more 
` debts. 718 Towards thé end of December 1957, ! Minister of Labor Odon Kishazi 
“spoke i in, some. detail about the planned new ‘labor. laws, which were to. be intro- 
.duced. Some, öf them ate designed .to stop- what: are termed “undisciplined 4 and 


oi groundless? ‘changes { ‘in ‘employment, but the most important ones are designed 


a to, solve the wage ‘problem. One aftettnath of the revolution and strike was the 
‘replacement of piece rates by hourly- rates, which allegedly led tọ unjustifiably , 
y high wages. Much has already bsen*done t6 restore the status quo. and these laws 
Swill put an end to all the remaining “‘anorhdlies:”"™ ' 

' Various measures ‘have been introduced to stabilize the Hungarian domestic’ 
. sitliation. On November 17, 1957, élections were held in Budapest to replace’ 
” those city council’ members, about 400 in all; who had fled, been arrested, or 


vi executed, This was the tegime’s first test of. strength since the revolution, and 


‘the extent to which the Communists had succeeded in crushing the workers can 
` ibe: judged ‘froth the results. Of the 93.5% of the electorate which voted, 99.7% 
: voted for the Commuriist Fatherland. Front. It is interesting to note that Nepsza- 
ae did: ‘riot, dwell ont these figures, showevet: On the day the ‘elections were 
held Kadar abolished the, workers’ coùpicils and replaced them with factory 


Wa “councils. “At the same time Marosan, onë of Kadar’s closest collaborators, made an 


_ important ideological ‘speèchi in‘which democracy was proclaimed for the people 

- but, Pen AR pereici ‘retribution for po called enemies of. oe people. 10- The 
EA A foe ARA se : 
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„latter. were conveniently not’ defined. On the. yery same day the new regulations 


_ governing the appointment of factory councils: appeared: workers are permitted | 
'- to elect only‘ oné'third’of each council’s members, the rest are, appointed.1é - ` 


The Communists are sure of their’ position in Hungary now that the wave of , 


` arrests, deportations, .and executions, together with the apathy which has gripped 


‘the! masses, has virtually snuffed out all signs of resistance. Even Kadar’s recent 


_'_»tesignation from his position as.Prime Minister to concentrate on his post as _ 


First. Secrétary of the Hungarian Communist Party appears to be inline with this, 
for it is most likely.an indication that the Communists’ position is now so secure 


.. that they no longer nee to have. all power Sones ted a? in the hands of a dia ' 
a oe man. 


, Thus, although t the question. of -whether Hungary can continue to give 


Ee economic assistance to the Arab countries on a scale which would justify calling it 


~ 


'. comrades assured, the Hungarian Comminnists must feel that they have a good 


Sips 


in thé specialist press. For example, issue No. 4, 1956 of Voprosy istorii carried an, _ 


v 


wh 


-a breakthrough i is very much open to doubt for the immediate future, the long-. . 


-term prospects appeat considerably brighter. With' the country now firmly in 


` 


` their grasp, the. workers unable to do anything but obey the demands for greater ` ` 


labor ‘productivity and increased output, and the support of their Moscow 


chance of turning their aay foothold i in the Arab world i into a major and per- A 
. manent pedpeberde oe ya De es | Stefan C. Stolte 
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‘Literature dnd Aris 
d The Re-Stalinization of the Soviet Historical ee 


/ 


e 
4 


: Ks a follow-up to the Party leaders’ condemnation of the “consequences of , 


‘the Stalinist cult of the individual,” Soviet historians made a definite attempt to 
remove much of the unequivocal dogmatism ‘that had become an integral part 


(Or Soviet historiography in an effort to provide it with a truly scholarly basis. To 
“this. end, they. madea critical re-examination of the tenets of earlier Soviet histor- ` 
‘ical studies and demanded access to. foreign material, the withdrawal of all the ~, 


unsubstantiated Statements qn ‘the superiority of the Soviet panne sciences; 
and ‘an objective interpretation of historical events: i 


Throughout 1956 the canipaign was waged in speeches,.at ETE and 


“articlé by deputy chief’editor É. N. Burdzhaloy entitled “Qn Bolshevik Tactics | 
in March and. ‘April 1917,” which pointed*out that “in recent historical Party | 


literature the question of the Bolshevik position during the first weeks: after the 


`- February Revolution was dealt with extremely sketchily and incorrectly. ?1 The ~ 


article cited obvious, „distortions, questioned © the Party’s idéological views on 


questions ¢ of tactics int: 1917, and. noted mistakes made not ony by. Kamenev, but | 
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S ide other Party: ‘nieinbers, including $ Stalin. A fact it cast Tbe on both-the 
“ Party’s infallibility and Stalin’s deon that the’ proletarian : revolution is an ever 
Bice victorious procession. , 5 
> Å: N. Kochetkov’s review of the first yolini a A, A. Strokov’s A History of 
„the Art of Warfare doubted whether an author need consult the classics of Marx- 
‘dsm, ia this case Engels, in a work of this kind, since “Soviet historians know 
Russian military history-better than Engels. »2 Then again, the authors of reviews 
‘ of the.symposium An Outline History of Soviet Historical Sciences’ and of A History 
of Political’ Doctrines* left no doubt ‘as ‘to their opinion of the constant propagan- 
_ distic assertions on‘ the superiority ‘of Soviet historical science and thought. Such 
» conclusions; it was argued, can only be ninde if ptoperly documented ; a one-sided, 
a chauvinistic approach ‘could do. nothing but harm. . 
`, Other historians also participated in the campaign (oe a critical re-examination 
of the earlier principles of Soviet historical literature. A report by S. M. Dubrov- 
` sky, “Against the Idéalization of the Actions of Ivan IV,” which was published 
in part, ctiticized attempts to justify the rinning of a state on ‘despotic lines; 
'B. B. Grave’s “Was Tsarist Russia Semi-colonial?” dismissed Stalin’s ideas on the 
subject®; A. M, Pikman’s “On-the Struggle of the Caucasian Mountain Dwellers 
_ Against the Tsarist Colonizers” attacked efforts-to portray all popular national 
“liberation movements as reactionary ör the work of foreign | agents’; and M. 
' Larchanko’s “Some Questions on the History of Belorussian Literature” disputed 
: the exclusion of:the pre-Revolutionary period and the 1920’s from Soviet Belo- 
- russian literature. Earlier both periods had beeni ;réferred to as' the time of the 
` formation of Belorussian nationalism. Larchariko. also criticized the portrayal of 
_ Soviet writers, particularly realists of the national republics, as followers of Gorky, 
" inrespéctive of when they lived and wrote, before or 'after him.8 
The Party leaders soon found that: the comparative freedom they had granted 
o , historians was beginning to become too" dangerous, and.they began to take steps 
. to bring the situation under control. First, the directives of the Twentieth Party 
. Congress on the subject, of the historical sciences were clarified; then a campaign 
. was launched against, so-called revisionists of Marxist-Leninist teachings. An 
-7 attack on. “ideological. deviationists” was first made in general terms, and then the 
“Soviet press, in the guise of the defender of the purity of Marxism-Leninism, 
came forward with concrete examples of: ‘fdistortions:” The most important of 
" these pro-Party. articles were‘E, Bugaév’s “When a Scientific Approach is Lost’”®; 
Professor of Moscow University V. Smirnov’s “An Incorrect Interpretation of an 
Important, Question” 10; A. Kostin’s.““On-the Question of the Division of the 
"2 Ibid., No..8 (1956), p. 143. a : a 
j 3 Tbid.; No, 7 (1956), pp. 116-27. rans : ~ 
1 4 Ibid., Noi 8 (1956), pp. 129-41. tho hl a m4 
5 Thid., pp. 121—29. a 
_ 1 © Thid, No.6 (1956), pp.,63—74. Ros 
"* (7 Ibid, No. 3 (1956), pp. 75—84, , ` nE Sy ’ 
8, Litarafira i mastastea, Minsk, November“17, Co ae ae a 
bg Partiinaya zbizn, No. 14 (1956), pp. 62—72: K , 
“> 10 Pravda, Noyember 20, 1956. 3 A 
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- and È Maevsky attacking i incorrect interpretations of the history of the changes , 

` -that Have taken place’ under socialism. 12 Further pressure was exetted by the-use - 

| of the favorite method of “criticism and self-criticism ;”’ thus, the Presidium of the « 

” Academy of Séiences of ‘the: USSR and, the: academies of sciences of the national ~ Be 
+; republics ‘held: special meetings” for’ this purpdse: ' Ata general assembly, of the .<, 
"Academy: of Sciences of the USSR held on December 28, 1956, for _ example, its- 

“_ president; A. N.. Nesmeyanov, openly reprimanded many magazines devoted’ to | 


si _ history, economics, philosophy, and law for relaxing the struggle against bour- .) 


a 


kd 


` geois ideology.” The main fire -was-directed: -dgainst Voprosy istorii, which was . 
" adjudged, guilty “of drawing: hasty and’uhfounded conclusions on guch, important 
. ‘topics as the, ‘history: ‘of the Party and the hegemony: of the proletariat. 13°Soon 
. publig” recantatioris by. the’ “guilty” patties were- demanded. ™ However, the: ; 
“'severe criticism: directed’ against’ individual ; historians did not: produce ;thé ‘re- `, 
““.quired results. Anna 'M.- Pankratova, then. chief “editor. of “Voprosy istorii anda ` 
' noted adherent, of Party principles right up-to her death, merely made some rather . 
vague, “general remarks‘on:the need to wage -war against deviations from, the: 
accepted principles óf Soviet historical studies: Rather-than ‘admitting fault, she _ 
“accused the heads of the Institute, of History and the. History Séction of the Acad- ` 


i 


a emy, of Sciences of the, USSR ‘of Being” responsible for any ‘deviations!18 ‘Only “: 


Mine 


after. further criticism’ did Pankratova admit to ‘serious’ errors.’’1¢ ‘Thereupon, - 
- most of, the editorial board,: including. deputy. chief editor E: Ni Burdzhaloy, . 
"were removed from their posti ~. ` puy 


; a 20; However, ‘there’ are, ‘reasons for believing that te thagazine’ s attempt, to secure | 


1 


~'a certain’amount of freédom to make-its own ‘decisions did abt end’ immediately.’ 
. .. Voprosy istorii is a monthly. ‘magazine, a and has seldom | appeated late. Nevertheless, | ; 
` the first 1957-issue was not approved. for printing until Febriary 16, the secondon | 
| March 26; the third on May 21, andthe fourth as late as July 6: This delay cannot be^ oj 
engines by the changes’ made 'i in the editorial board, for similar if not such drastic ` `> 


~ i changes in the’ ‘past have had little effect as far as. -meeting thé schedule is concerned; ` 


~- The only téagonable:explanation igthat- there 'was' still: considerable opposition’, 


i: < being put'up to the Party’s.demands for a return to earlier dogmas. , nie be 


In March 1957, the Soviet < deaders renewed their attacks on any attempts. ata’ 

hee interpretation of history.’ Kommunist publishéd a set-of: new directives \ For 25 

- a Sttict Observance ‘of, the Lenin Principle. of Adherence’ to, thé Party: Spirit in ° - 
. ‘the, Historical’ Sciénces;”1” and the March. issue of the magazine V _pomoshil 
`- politicheskoimn : “samoobrazovaniyu contained an atticle entitled “For w Communist’ 
. Party Spirit i in the’ Historical Scieinces, 718 These two, later paplistied in Voprosy’ 
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j ‘istorii under the -title poè ‘the ER Party Spirit in ‘Gp Historical Sanne 
made. it quite clear that in: the: future. the: Soviet, historical sciences are to abide 
by: the: ‘principle -of partiinost (adherence to thé Party‘spirit). 19'The reason given 
' for the retraction from,the decisions made“at the- Twentieth Party Congress was, 
w ‘that: growing. reaction in the outsidé: -world, had made -unanimity on all ideo- 
‘Jogical questions ‘essential. It.was, moreover, élearly., implied ‘that the Soviet | 
` Historical sciences would become: reven more dogmatic. Kommunist stated? 
a ’ _ . Now thatthe grandiose successes of the USSR and the people's democracies are 
provoking $ a, fresh outburst of anger, among the imperialists against the camp of 
*” peace, democracy, aid socialism, the -militant role of the’ Soviet social sciences, , 
including th the . science of history, “is becoming ` 'more ppp a : 
ay Voprosy istorii developed this theme: even. further: a 
Po - , The Soviet historian is not an outside. observer. ... When RRAS any partic-. 
ular question our scholars defend the class and the: Marxist-Leninist point of view , 
. and determine the social trend of the forces acting in the historical arena, clearly 
` and: unequivocally taking the side of ptogress against'reaction, the side of revolution 
ae against - -countertevolution, the side of ‘democracy and, socialism against imperial- 
a ism. ¢ : They unsparingly criticize attempts. to: coyer forgetfulness of the Party - 
| Spirit: with 4 an‘alleged concern for “objectivity” -in analyzing social phenomena. at 
co The: ‘general conclusion reached was that some | Soviet historians had apparently 
.‘tiisuhderstood the decisions of the ‘Twentieth Party Congress on the development 
of: the, historical sciences, and had attempted a reconciliation with bourgeois ideol- 
ii Ogy», forgetting the. vital ‘tasks set by the'Party. The Paity alorie’was able to give 
».,a dialectical interpretation of the laws governing. the ‘historical development of 
‘Society 4 and of Marxist pe and hence was the only body capable of aes 
ý historical "problems. , ' 

; The main’ “mistakes,” for which Soviét historians ‘have been reproached, are 
-that they took-up’an extremely radical position in i their interpretation of the policy 
"pursued by the. Party in its campaign against the’Stalinist cult of the individual 
‘idan effort’ to gain “cheap popularity, 28 and that in their zealous endeavor to 
' root out all dogmatic statements they went so far as to deny the Party’s authority 

and leading rolé in the historical sciences. Their’ attitude was most'cleatly revealed | 
. idthe criticism ‘of Stalin’s Short Course of the- History: of, thé Communist Party, which . 
_ they: dismissed as a “collection of dead’ ‘dogmas,”’*8 in the criticism of historical 
works. which had been awarded Stalin Prizes, and; in general, in the denunciation 
of Stalinist methods of distorting historical reality. Good ‘exarnples of this are the 
report,by S: M. Dubrovsky which portrayed Stalin as an: unhealthy Don Quixote" 
' and the. articles by E. N. Burdzhalov and B. B:,Grave on Stalin’s attempts to 
_ distort historiéal ‘truth. Such views were condemned as the work of corrupt ele- 
ments which, under: “the, guise of the struggle against the cult of the individual, 
` TS 8 Vopros istorii, No. 3 (1957), pp. 349, ae: 
5 20, Komaewnisi, op. cit., p.17. - : ge eh -, . 2 i 
Fae 81’ Voprosy istorii, op. cit., pp- 4-5, be ge peta? nE : Daty 
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were attempting to iis Marxism bya bouigeois Weltanschauung and to doubt 


~ the correctness of the Party’s policy.25 Khiushchev, and the: ‘Party leaders, however, 


have decided not to: sacrifice Stalin entirely: 


With all the gravity of the errors made by J. V. Stalin it is, Tone impossible ` 


to examine’ his activity through the prism ‘of these mistakes alone. This would be'd 


distortion of the actual history of the Party, in the light of which J. V. Stalin appears 


“as an outstanding’ Marxist- Leninist, who “played a major role in unmasking snd 
‘routing the Party’s enemies, in the struggle for the triumph of its'cause.?¢, 


This statement means that Soviet historians must not criticize Stalif or attempt 


‘ concerned. a ss 


i, The ae s attack on . Voprosy istorii? s interpretation of the Paeys s history and £ 


the development of Soviet society runs as follows: : 
“The fall of the magazine Voprosy istorii from a Teias position of RTA in 


_ étfoneous line of concealing the disagreements in principle between the Bolsheviks 


- learning is expressed by the fact that some leading editorial workers pursued the ` 


~ |‘ and Mensheviks on the most important questions of the first bourgeois democratic , 


reyolution in Russia, of toning down the criticism of the opportunistic policy of the’ 


` .. Mensheviks and their followers. An individual articles’ there have been, under the - 


“to overstress the role of. Zinoviev and other opportunists, and questions of the 
: ideological and political struggle: ‘within the Party were incorrectly and phe 
ally meee uae Se Ya 


to re-examine his, basic theses, pascal as far as‘the-history of the Party i is . 


m 


_ banner of the struggle with ‘the consequences’ of ‘the cult of the individual, attempts - 


| In other words, Soviet historians ae me cardinal sin of giving anew ` 


and unacceptable interpretation of questions. ‘which the. Party: kad considered 

-, settled once and for all.28 Thus, V. P. Nasyrin’ was reprimanded for his article 
“Some Questions of the Socialist ‘Transformation of Industry in the USSR,” in 

‘which be challenged the theory that socialism is engendered only by révolution’ 

and cannot evolve under capitalism,?* E. N. Burdzhalov’s two articles. “On Bol- 

- \ shevik Tactics in March and April 1917” and “More on Bolshevik Tactics in 

March and April 1917,”9° both of which questioned the Soviet myth of eee 

unity. on questions of revolutionary tactics, were severély criticized. 

' E. N. Burdzhalov ignored the demands of the Marxist dialectical method, sub- 

stituted for an analysis of phenomena and events an, examination of the activities of 

individuals divorced from the Party’s work as a whole. In the spirit of subjectivism 

and bourgeois objectivism he seizes on individual facts from the general revolutior- 

U o ary process, giving’ them a preconceived and incorrect interpretation. ... The author 


+ 


* strives, without proof, to blacken the-activities of J. V. Stalin, to equate his aga 4 


with that' of Kamenev, Zinoviev, -and other representatives of opportunism. . 


e : : D Vestnik Moskorskogo iniveratte, No: 4: (1956), p. 5; Pravda, Decembér 4, 1956; Sle teas zbizn, -. 
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- The attempt to equate Stalin and Kidar means in fact a falsification of the 

history of the Soviet Communist Party and reveals Burdzhalov’s incomprehensión of 

'. ‘the éssence of the Party’s siugple to obliterate the au a of the cult of the 
individual. ` 


~. Furthermore, in their satan of. Soviet and BE historical science and 
its heritage some critics dared to doubt the validity of the Party’s views on so- 
called Soviet patriotism ;-they referred to it as chauvinism. Moreover, they also _ 
_ suggested that Soviet historians look to their “bourgedis” counterparts, from 
. whom much might be learnt. The Party immediately attacked such a move, which 
it regarded as a concession and a sign that the ideological ‘struggle was being 
relaxed. “The article by the editors [of Voprosy istorii] against the thesis that after 
the appeatance of Marxism bourgeois historiography .’.. began to take on a 
` reactionary character and carry out the functions of falsification: is unconvincing. rea 
‘At the same time, the Party leaders have taken under their wing some Soviet 
historians, one example being M. A. Alpatov, the,author of the pamphlet Reac- 
tionary Historiography in the Service of. the Warmer and condemned Voprosy istorii 
for its attacks on him.%$ ; 


The Party has now decided to re-examine some of the theses put forward at 
the Twentieth Party Congress. The main one, now crystalized, as it were, is that 
the Party plays the leading role in the social life of the country as a whole. This 
view is of particular significance as fat as Soviet historical sciences are concerned 
_ because of their role in the interpretation of the past. The unity of Party and 

people—even their identification—is a thesis which'is coming more and more into 
‘the foreground. The Hungarian revolution in 1956, the recent signs of unrest within 
the Communist bloc, the discomfort of the Western Communist parties, and the 
ferment ‘within.the USSR itself have led to a change of tactics in the question, of 
- the peaceful growth of socialism and the ‘peaceful coexistence of countries with 
| different social systems. For example, the argument presently being advanced 
_against the own-road-to-socialism concept and the possibility of a peaceful, parlia- 
mentary evolution rather than a révolution is that, first, Lenin’s principle of a 
bloodless socialist revolution was only applicable to a particular Stage of Bolshevik 
tactics, and, second; that those National Communists who have dared to revise 
fundamental Marxist questions ‘of the class struggle and the revolutionary violence 
of the proletariat were trying to minimize the significance of the October Revolu- 
tion and to slander the’ experience of the Soviet Communists. ` 


The capitalist method of production ripensi under feudalism, but the socialist 
*, method of production cannot ripen ‘and form under capitalism. Therefore, in the 
social revolution of the proletariat the’ political coup: d’état must precede the eco- 
nomic and cultural coup. The proletariat must begin fundamental socialist changes 
by gaining political power, usag this power as a a poper lever for the realization 

, of the prepared economic coup.*4 
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Tra - Various concepts! ‘have hee aal the role ofna maoni liberation movements l ; 
Zin the: ‘old Russia, the principles of'a culture socialist in cofitent and national in. 
j i form; and ‘the: role of the West in. World War É. They hàvé all beed altered’ to 


CA support for the Soviet state: andi its role in the history of mankind. | 


LA furthest. meäsufė intended to shackle Soviet “historians is the centralization: 
Toe scholatship. Throughout 1956 the Kremlin’ constantly criticized the tendency ` = 
x, , ` among historians, to ‘study abstract quéstions divorced from so-called essential , 

‘tasks: This was particularly noticeable among - the historians: of the national 
Sats who were anxious to trace the history of their own peoples without, * 
_ having to‘ obtain Moscow’s approyal,?5 To put a stop to this the Department of 
- Historical ‘Sciences of the ‘Academy -of Sciences’ of the USSR and their republic `; 
f ~ counterparts haye now- been linked. Four specially convened sessions of historians _ 
~ of the Acadétny of Sciences: of the’ USSR and the republic academiés of sciences 
¿< were held and the research’ planned by the latter for the next five ‘years éoordi- 
a ‘nated. AA Moreover, the Office ‘of the Department of Historical Sciences ‘of the - 
To of. Sciences; “of the,\USSR is tọ- work out'a general research. program and 
">. coordinate thè work of all central and’ union reptiblic institutions.8? In- this. my 


4 


Be adequate, supéfvision from the center has Pees made: possible. ae 


oe “Probably the most effective’ Party: measure to limit freedom of historical re- ` 
E j search i is the introduction of compulsory. collective Work. This s will virtually exclude va 
a works expréssing individual views ‘or diverging from the official line,-Attentidn 
, Swill be’ conicéntrated on sympositims or works requiring the services of whole 
- “teams of researchers>38 Closely connected with this is the creation of new branches 
KE ~ in the existing, institutions; thus, ‘the Institute for, the History of the USSR has . 
=. = opened’ branches dealing with the October Revolution and the Civil War, socialist’ 
n: construction, -World War. I, and> ‘postwar socialist construction. 3? In addition, 
! , individual groups or commissions have been set ue to study the ae of indi- , 
ee - vidual countries.’ a y ~ 
Byi its very ture, -the say of History i isa ‘cOmparatively peat science. ` » 
“But the.results ‘ofthe. measures, introduced have already made themselves felt in : 
“the: latest issues of Voprosy istorii; articles on new. problems or perhaps it would ° 
bé more accurate to say, ‘old ptoblenis treatéd in a new way, have been replaced 
'* by dogmatic expositions: ofaccepted Communist truths or provide “substantiation?” 
“for claims the! Kremlin. aims to have accepted as truths. Thus, Soviet historical 
~ studies, in common with art, literature, and all branches of. culture i in its broadest ~ 
sense, 's ate ‘to become the servant of es aise propaganda. +, > P, Urban 
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` Di Organ of the Central Committe of the Comenescist Party of the Sovitt Union. 
x Sa J Published by PRAVDA.- Nos. 17 and 18, 4957. : 


Tae No. 17 of ‘the Patty organ Kinm 6 opens with two dg articles, 


She first serving to a considetable'extent as a prelude to, the second: Entitled “Tn 


the Vanguard of the Struggle for Peace,” it repeats the hackneyed claim that the 


‘© Soviet Union, ór rather the Soviet Communist Patty, inspired by the interests of 


the masses’ of all countries, is waging an altruistic struggle for peace. However, 
_ ‘humanistic. appeals for peace and praises of the virtues of coexistence are accom- 


` ' panied by the usual saber-rattling. Not only could thé “socialist countries” defend 


themselves in case of an aroen attack,- but a third world war would mean the end 


' of capitalism. ' ki ee aie ae ee 


‘The second article; “On de Results of the Gonferences ‘of Communist and 
Workers Parties’ Representatives,” is the most ‘important one in this issue. It 


` turns from the hypothétical to the actual, and discusses the two sets of talks held 


to mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution. Kommunist does not 
miss the opportunity’ to stress the international nature of the meetings. The first, 


-~ attended only by representatives of,the Gommunist-bloc countries; was held on 


~_ November 14-16, 1957; the second; which’ began: immediately afterwards, was 


t 


from November 16 to 19, 1957; and- -was attended by TEO of Communist 
and allied parties:from 64 countries.“ 

There is little roor for doubt that the’ same: „question was discussed at both 
-conferences and that-two separate ‘meetings were held’ ‘simply because the Kremlin: 
had hoped to. obtain complete agreement at the first in order to present’a united- 


' front at the second. The first conference issued a'“ Deçlaration of the Communist 


„and Workers Parties of the Socialist Countries,” while the second worked out a 
“Peace Manifesto” to workers, peasants, andiall those “of good will” throughout 


‘ the world. ‘The manifesto ‘was ‘pure propaganda, but the declaration was an ` 


’ 
t 


official agreement on unity of action—in other words-it'was.a springboard for 


future action within: the group bound by 4 the ties of international Communism. : 


Since the “death of Stalin the Kremlin, inan effort to further the aims of the 
Soviet Communist Party, has been trying: by, various methods to form an inter- 
national bloc ‘not confined to the Communist, states. This is pethaps the most” 


5 important. réason for the Soviet leaders’, overtures to workers parties and organi- 


zations, regardless of. whether they havé anything i in common with Communism; 
hence the numerous invitations to the various Moscow-inspired talks and meet- 
‘ings. Moreover, at the secorid conference mentiohed earlier the Soyiet representa, 


tives made every effort to convince the’ patticipants of the peaceful nature of the - - 


policy ` presently pursued by the USSR. ‘Closely bound up with this was the 
emphasis laid on recent technical successes, (which have nothing to do with the 


es system). The article even: avindulges 4 in a‘certain amount of of bragging: 


as | 


oy 5 xy - 
: “i a 
1 t y 


> Spas ourselves on the advantdges of the socialist’ system, we will undoubtedly! | 


te 


i 


catch up and overtake the United States'in the economic field. As for the possibility ` 
of the Americans'catching up the Soviet Union in the scientific field, we can say: No, 
Sirs, you haven’ ta chancel : 


However, it appears ‘chit even the “socialist bloc” has i its difficulties. The most 


tion of various questions of economic, state, or cultural construction, mistakes which ` 


j 
` important of these are economic difficulties, here passed ‘off as growing pains. 


Such ditficulties include, foe example, a lack of personal experience in the solu- 


have arisen in the practice òf socialist construction, the need for the population to 
make temporary sacrifices in otder to create the necessary industrial basis of social- 
' ism, a shortage in some countries of industrial raw "materal or agricalpial produce, 


P a r na 


' These unnamed countries evidently cide ie Soviet Union, where aftet | 
forty years “temporary sacrifices” still have to'be made. 

Next.come the political difficulties—the refusal to accept, the system, popular 
~ resistanice, and the ideological-crisis of Communism: “The countries now build- 
, ing’ socialism have difficulties of another sort, the source of which lies in resistance 


, by the forces‘ of internal reaction, the deposed exploiting classes, which ate being ‘ 
“encouraged, supported, and often even directly controlled from outside by inter- 


' national imperialist reaction.” 
The article. patticularly attacks. statements criticizing Marxist theory or dis- 


cussing its lack of foundation., The Américan’ writer S. Sulzberger comes in for 
special attention, for his book Big Thaw (1956) | in which he underlined the 


inevitably leads the editors of Kommunist to the Diseased revolution, but they 
ascribe the events there to forces “hostile to socialism.” 

The attenipts being made to revise Marxist theory are forcing the Communists 
to defend its supposed superiority over all other theories and existing philosophical 


" systems. The: declaration issued at the conference stated quite openly that much 


attention was’ ‘given during the’ Moscow talks to the need -to step up the struggle 
. against revisionism, although this was softened by ateference to an equal need to 
, combat-dogmatism. ‘The dictatorship: of the proletariat.and the leading role of 


the Marxist~ party ate, defended ‘against those who support - the theory of a, _ 
(peaceful transition from capitalism to socialism.. - 


\ 


, It goes without saying that reformist, revisionistic views on the evolutionary 
trarlsformation of capitalism into socialism without a revolutionary class struggle 


- and, the dictatorship of the proletariat are completely utopian; they will never be i 


achieved in practice and serve only to deceive the workers and to subject the work- 
` erg movement to bourgeois ‘influence. 


- The mask has now been removed: the honied words on coexistence have 
given way 'to a sermon on revolution, violence, and the need for dictatorship. 


- Closely bound up, with this is the Comrhunists’ ‘approach to the threat of war. 


Another, nee clash of arms can be avoided only if a epee of Communism 


Si 
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- absence of an organic link between the various “people’s democracies.” This ` 


voluntarily agree to leave the political arena. Since no guch agreement is forth- 
coming, the Party is obliged’ to “educate the working masses in the spirit of 
preparedness, for decisive, revolutionary action.” The inevitable result is the 
creation of'a bloc preparing not for peace but for war. Thus, the appeal to the 


‘world’s workérs, the Moscow conferences, and the manifestos and declarations 


í issued, at them are essentially a step in the prepargtioris for war. 


`V; Churaev’s “Party Unity and Innér-Party Democracy” is also directly 


linked with the question of a united Communist front, the only difference being 
‘that; whereas the leading articles dealt with the problem on an international 


scale, here the Soviet Communist Party alone is discussed. The theme can hardly 


‘be termed new; the Communists have béen talking about the unity of their ranks 
` “ever since the foundation of the Party. Churaev cites what at first glance appears 
.' to, be a strange example of the Party’s “monolithic” nature: the expulsion from 


higher Party posts, of Molotov, Malenkoy, Kaganovich, Shepilov, and Zhukov. 
However, he claims that 3,711,615 Party members and candidate members voted 
for, this expulsion of these’ “anti-Party” elements. But Churaev overlooks the 
most important point. It does not matter so much'what happens at the periphery; 
it is the center that really counts. Since there has been, and probably still is, at 
least one opposing faction in this center there can clearly be no talk of unity. 


The second question. broached in this article is so-called innet-Party demo- 


_' cracy. However, the example he gives implies that violations of this “democracy” 


are by no means rare. He describes how representatives of the Magadan Oblast | 
Party committee arrived at a local Party conference in'Anadyr Raion with instruc- 


tions to ensure the election of selected ‘members to the top pgsts in the raion’s 


Party-committee. But they set about their task in such a clumsy fashion that their 
proposals- wete rejected. Churaev interprets this rejection of a higher level’s 


‘proposals as proof that’there is democracy within the Party. 


“iN. Nektasov’s “Chemical Processes in Production and the Problem of the 


„Full Use of Raw, Materials in Industry” ‘discusses a practical, up-to-the-minute 
„question. Although this’ question seems primarily a local one, the Party central 


press has felt itself obliged to lay down general directives for Party organs at all 


' levels; presumably there are many shortcomings i in the introduction of chemical 
o processes’ into industry and full use is not being made of the raw material available. _ 


A third. editorial, “To Improve the, Work of Local Publishing Houses,” 


. discussés greater facilities recently extended to oblast, krai, and republic pub- 


. lishing houses to enable them to publish literary and scientific works as well as 


just newspapers. The main reason for this ‘ expansion is obviously the shifting of 
industrial centers eastwards and ‘the creation of new economic and political 
centers. Kommunist is anxious that local Party organs supervise publishing in their 
area; since Moscow i is unable to control. everything from the center. Manifestations ` 

of a certain amount of freedom of thought in the Soviet press have made it 


‘essential that the Party establish stricter control i in this held. Local Party organs ` 


are now: toldi to.get on with the task: , 


` NE s wae à aoe on eek 1: A ' Se aa i on 
- Publishing i isa most important s sector of the‘Party’s ideological ork: In fact, a” 
-book not only contains and brings knowledge to the „people, it also actively aids ` 


i * Conimunist.construction. ... A book—whether, political, artistic, or, scientific—is-a ` 


+." powerful factor i in- Communist education, a means of mobilizing the masses to solve 
'. > tasks, of evonomig and cultural constiuction. This is ie. Per pT Organs nusta 
` direct the process. i ‘with a aeiia of great responsibility. ; 


7 The attempts’ being ade £0 revise Marxists 4 ate a soutée of. considerable 
! danger to the Soviet Party, leaders, and every effort is being’ made tọ ensure the 


: ‘ „revisionists? defeat, V, Cheprakoy’ś “Modern Capitalism and Anti- Marxism” is a, 


further. Step in this campaign: It launches an‘all-cut attack on those anti-Marxists 
» awho' arein a positiohto ‘influence workers’ organizations and the ‘working masses. 
‘in general:i in the hon-Communist’ countries. The, West German theoretician Stern- ` J 
` berg and the Britons Strachey ‘and ‘Cole comè in for particular attention, primarily 
ae because. they: were exceptionally “harsh in their condemnation of Marx. Colé had ` 
held up the: welfare state as the model'modern free state and described nationalized `? : 
“ enterprises a as socialist ones. Cheprakov « defends the “honor” of Marxists.against’: 


i r \ the’ charge Of: “vulgarization:” ” He élaims that “the reformists asctibe to Marxists 


“the vulgarization of the processes) of decay ‘which are taking place in capitalism. 
< „Marzists'do'not picture the process: of decay in such’a simplified manner.” All _ 
' < his arguments are.backed up with, quotations., from the “infallible” Marx and -| 
. Lenin; anti:Marxist views, On the other hand, are dismissed as pure scholasticism ` a 
` ` and as revealing a failure to understand dialectics and a total inability‘to make use `. 
of ‘it: Later, all anti-Marxists ‘are referred to”as opponents of the proletariat 
' because. their Weltanschauung is based on thë theory of gradualism.. Strangely 2 


a enough, the Kremlin is attacking, the very os whom i it appeired so anxious to 


sA ON, 


Woo in the first two, articles in this i issue. , 


d s 


a J vAn articlè bya ‘member of. the Executive Conis of, the’ British. Commusist 


- Party ‘entitled’ “The British Communists and ‘The British Empire”, ‘deals ‘with 
os one of the ‘theses ofthe Moscow ‘declaration. The author’ does his best to avoid < 


ENA = p ponie between the USSR. and Britain: as: countriés controlling other ae oa - 


`N 


ES ` The romanian peoples i in the saist é empire ‘were re subjected to repression. "The 


vege, a working class liberated them with its victory, and ds a result,.”. . the Soviet 


Union arose.” As for the British empire, the „majority Of its peoples‘ have already ` 
Sad gained national inge pendeng ice nen for the Fagen wording class to come . 
at to; ‚power. are ee ets : i 


. maa ‘1 


į ` 


The article gives: an Galie of the: decisions ‘reached - at'the’ recent twenty-.” 

_ fifth congress of thé British Communist”! Party.- "There wwere apparently’ some ` 
i -` disagreements over the. empire, and ‘the: above,” Se appears: to De the 
: Kremlin’ s version of the situation. Ss Pot 


an othe sekian “Lectires and ‘Consultations -contains an agtdte éxtitled: “On k 


Necessity atid Chance” intended as'a guide for’ Party propagandists on this,rather , 
difficult ‘theoretical question. The conclusion réached is that “chanée and neces- 
_ sity cannot ee cele frota each: other: eye ate fendis oy A linked.” However, a 


3 3 E, a 3 3 ý ae p ir 


` an ‘awkward a soon arose; A writer fomi the Mordan ASSR asked to 


* which categoty the Hungarian évents' ‘should be'assigned. ‘Two pages ate required 


. to answer this question: the leaders of the revolution (here described as a counter- 


+ 


, revolution, of course)-were Western itnperialist. circles, atid therefore it comes in 


the category. ‘of ‘chance; Soviet intervenon was justified, ‘and hence was a 
“necessity. fe, lt 

Finally, a letter from a a KTA n Zilbeifarb eke ae title “An Tmporiant Sector 
lof Ideological Work” again deals with revisionists. The writer asserts that the 
> anti-Marxists have stepped up their activities and are doing their best to discredit 


f “scientific. socialism from their major centersïn the universities of Oxford, Cam- 


. Bridge, Tribut Columbia; Harvard, and the Sorbonne. N i 
> | aie k. a sis ae f 
Soe No. 18 begins with an editorial entitled “To Increase i Role of the 
" Trade. Unions in Communist Consttuction.”s’There appear to be three basic - 


_ Teasgns - for the article’ Ss publication: first,' the “fiftieth anniversary” of the Soviet 


' trade ubions was celebrated with great ceremony in August 1957,* although 
Kommunist restricts itself to the last-forty years; secorid, the trade unions have 
been. given: the task of putting into, practice, the directives of the recent Moscow 


. conferences, ‘at least ds far as- they concern: the working. masses; and third, and ` 


most important, the December plenary $ session of the Party Central Committee 

had discussed at-length the work of the trade unions. Khrushchev, pursuing his 

, policy, of. democratization, ‘had decided ipai the pgs of the trade unions be 
' increased: - A 


2s Neverthieless, the main ae of the ae unions 5 still remains the fulfillment of 


Party and government directives, and not the-naintenance of the workers’ interests. 


' Hence, the question of greater labor productivity again comes to the fore, on 
~ this occasion being linked-with a campaign for more intensive socialist competition. 


ts, “[Whilé] noting the preat work of the trade unions in the development of socialist 


. „competition, the Party Central Committee’ s plenary session also directed attention 
to sérious “shortcomings i in`the carrying’ out of this [work].” The implication is 


~+, that the trade’ unions should exert prae on their, workers in order to opal 


‘higher, production figures. ' a 
A farther function of the trade unions ig to adta their members, in accord- , 


- ‘ance with the tasks set by the Party, of course. It is argued that socialism has so » 


.’ altered the spiritual make-up of the Soviet. worker that education has become of ' 


. primary importance. The complaint is made that the,trade unions are not reaching 


` “enough workers in this réspect and the order is ‘given that more depth be given © 


Et 


x 


. to their activities. This presumably Means ‘more ‘lectures for the working man. , 


A second’ editorial entitled “The Master of Life” is devoted’ to the Soviet“ 
‘people, now 7 allegedly. the real master of thingsi in the USSR: Life there is being led 


' “in complete accordance with the people? s plans and aspirations. The style of the | 


article has little in’ common with the: oe Kempe: run: it has far more. 
* See also article on page 35., cs os à 


a s 


pretensions to Mear qalis than - on and is cae ‘with such Re 

expressions as'“boroe down into Lethe.” Nevertheless, a sense of reality is not - 
' lost and masses of figures are quoted with the very down-to-earth purpose of 

illustrating Soviet society’s “unique” successes, achieved“by the people’s eager 
> fulfillment of, Party directives. It'is even alleged’ that many ‘non-Communists’ 
`i recognize these successes and the virtues of the Soviet system: | 


1 


_ «Many bourgeois figures who have stayed in our country speak about the i impres- | 
sive successes and new features of the life of Soviet people. Even the well-known 


, © SUCCESSES in his articles on a recent trip to the Soviet Union. `; 


These successes even include the removal of Molotov, Malenkov, Rano N 
, Shepilov, and-Zhukov from their posts; for this i isa ardermonstration of te com- 
plete unity of the Party and’ ‘the people. : 


D. Shevlyagin’s “The Struggle of the Brother Communist Dates niin 
> Present-Day Opportunism” indicates that the struggle against revisionism i the | 
Soviet Union has turned into a prolonged ‘and orderly campaign. Basing himself 

+ on the Moscow Declaration and Peace Manifesto the author begins by pointing 
out that revisionism and dogmatism ate the greatest evils besetting Marxist 
, theory. Dogmatism - “shackles ‘the Party’s creative activity, dooming | it to 

' isolation from the masses,” while revisionism, the worst „possible sin of which a 

‘Communist can be. guilty, is attacked’ at length; even a quotation from Mao 
_ Tse-tung’ s speech at a session of the Supreme’ State Council on February 27, 1957" 
‘is given: “Revisionism, or right opportunism, isa bourgeois ideological trend; : 

it is much more darigerous than’ dogmatism.” 


After discussing , the subject in general’ terms, specific camis are given. 
The “own-r0ad-to-socialism” docttine, for instance, is directly ee wita 
revisionism, and its exponents are described as follows: 


Under the guise of seeking “a national road to socialism” they ar are attempting to ' 
revise the basic principles. of Marxist-Leninist teachings, to “adjust” them to their 
“* ,) wiews and concepts; everything that cannot be fitted into the narrow. framework of 
` `. these views on Marxism-Leninism is declared “out of date” and “obsolete.” ` 


l Thus, Communist parties guilty of either revisionism or “dogmatism are - 
oe automatically, deviating. from the correct line, that is, not carrying out the general 
_ directives issued by the Soviet Party Central Committee. This accusation is part ` 
_ (of the Kremlin’s attempts to re-establish complete control over all the other 
' Communist parties. The East German United Socialist Party (SED) comes under ` 
. fire for condoning statements by so-called right opportunists who, influenced by 
ae br a ae events, “demagogically began to demand [some form of] democ- 
” What, they were really doing w was giving voice to a trend which is causing i 
‘considerable alarm in Moscow: 


: \Present-day revisionism is, striving to amend the revolutionary spirit oF Marxist-- 
Leninist teaching, attacking the,historical necessity of the proletarian revolution and ` 

, the dictatorship of the proletariat, and the leading role of the revolutionary party of 
' the Working class. i 


` 
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American newspaper magnate William Randolph Hearst, jr., acknowledges these ` ' 


‘There are good . grounds for these fears. Many Communist and workers’ 
bates are seeking more “flexible methods” of building. socialism; this virtually 
means that they have rejected the Soviet path and the tactics advocated by the 
Kremlin on the matter. The final section of the-article expresses confidence that 
the Moscow declaration and manifesto will put an end to revisionism and finally 
ensure complete unity of action throughout’ the whole of the Communist camp. 


The article “For the Maximum Utilization. of Agricultural Reserves,” by 
Minister of Agriculture of the RSFSR I. Benediktov, is bound up with one of 
, the Party’s favorite methods of working. After deciding to carry out a particular 
measure, the Kremlin at first keeps quiet about it-while the preparatory work is 
‘being carried out and public opinion prepared for the step. When everything is 
‘ready, the signal is given and on-the-spot speeches, beginning at the lowest 
levels, are made. The i impression produced on outside.observers is that a member 

of the general public is raising’ the subject in question. 


' This article may be termed such a signal: it broaches a subject of considerable 
economic and political significance, and one which was not stated with any 
clarity until Khrushchev raised the matter at Minsk. It has now been decided to` 
introduce sweeping changes into the existing agricultural system. Thus, although 
no official decree has been issued to date, the Machine Tractor Stations (MTS) 
ate to be abolished. Previous, less drastic steps—teduced agricultural deliveries, 
for example—and the cultivation of the virgin lands haye not produced the results 
hoped for. Moreover, 


some specialists and workers of the alal organs are endeavoring to attrib- 
ute the poor harvest to the weather alone, in particular to the 1957 drought. [It] 
did, in fact, have a negative effect on the harvest. But the experience of the leading 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes shows that reasonable harvests can still be obtained during 
a drought by using methods which are not at all complicated. 


This statement confirms what has long been suspected: that last year’s harvest 
“was a poor one. It is even more important that thé blame has not been laid solely 
on bad weather, although Benediktoy naturally does not mention what other 
factors-contributed. However, it is not difficult to. guess at the main cause, since 
the Soviet press has given numerous hints: the kolkhozniks have lost interest in 
their work. For various reasons, the Kremlin is anxious to convert all kolkhozes 
into sovkhozes; the kolkhozniks on ‘the -other harid, are just as anxious not to 
` become mere state employees. They are closely bound to. the land they work, 
and most of them have their own house; truck garden, livestock, and poultry. 
However, some decisions have already been made and what might be termed an 
intermediary stage between sovkhoz and kolkhoz formed. Machinery has been 
transferred from the'MTS to the kolkhozes, and the latter turned into agricultural 
enterprises on sovkhoz lines, but retaining the kolkhoz system of payment. 
Naturally, the state will gain, for the kolkhozes will:have to pay for the equipment 
they obtain from the MTS. This means, in effect, that property will be moved 
from one state-owned body to one about to become state property, the present 
collective farmers paying { m the transfer: Moreover, although the kolkhozes will 
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_ no longer have: to ‘pay-the MTS, and will therefore gain to some éxtent at first, ja, 


. the long run they are „likely to be worse off since they will haye to maintain, both i 
` the machinery and its opérators, “Since no date has’ been'set as a'deadliné for the - 
conversion of the. kolichozes- into: “soykhozes, whe Reason will. EE bea 
slow ¢ one. „i f 

„U, Rodia “Bolshevik Gestion: in ae Struggle fon de sabien 
of Soviet Authority in the Ukraine” marks the fortieth’ anniversary, of the 
foundation of the Ukrainian SSR. The-article-is. of purely historical interest. The - 


~ most sufprising feature is that the Party’s chief theoretical organ has now printed’. 


the rames ‘of people earlier condemned-as enemies‘of the people: Y. Hamarnyk, ‘ 
it Pyatakov, V. “Zatomsky, and: N. Dubovoy. Presumably they -have been .~ 
rehabilitated; although’ no prior -indieation has been given. `” i 
+ Metchenko’s “Against Subjective’ Falsehioods about the’ Work of Mays- E 
kovsky” i is an answer to statements by ‘a number of Polish-literary figures in the: 
journals Zycie Literatckie and Przeglad kulturalsy who had attempted a new inter- 
pretation ofthe best-known Communist poet. They considered that he’had two", 
- distinct sides.to his personality: one as a mouthpiece for the Party and the other 
as an attistic'jrinovatot and a formalist having nothing" in,common with Soviet 
` “directives on art. They even produced evidence to the effect that all the Soviet - 
` leaders, Lenin especially, were opposed to Mayakovsky and that Stalin’s post- _ 
' humóús recognition of the poet four years after his suicide was a political maneu- 
ver. Obviously, the Soviet Party’ leaders ‘could‘not leave this attack unanswered, 
„but Kommunist soon finds itself in difficulties, On the one hand, it cannot defend 
`, Stalin’s real opinion of the’ poet, since the late dictator is not exactly in favor at 
present. On the other hand; it would “hardly be practical to re-evaluate Maya- 


. = j kovsky, one of the central figures in post-Revolutionary literature. The way out 
- is as simple.as itis ingenuous : Metchenko,admits that at first there were two Maya- ` 


`~ kovskys, but that Mayakovsky the formalist, about whom such ' esthetes as 
‘Zamyatin, Bely, and Mandelshtam wrote so favorably, ‘ceased to exist after Lenin 
pointed out ‘the poet’s, mistakes. Naturally, Métchenko was ‘obliged to omit many ` 
details. He could ‘not, for instance, admit that: Mayakovsky was only a “guest” 
` at the First All-Union ‘Conference of Writers in January 1925, and that during 
the conference Demyan Bedny, I. Sosnovsky, G. Lelevich,’ S. Rodov, and other . 
_ heads ‘of thé. Union of’ Writers attacked him. ©. 

The article also: attacks thë Harvard University shiislogist Roman on 
- for his views Qn Mayakovsky. It does not mention that he’ was a friend of the - 
„ Soviet poctwho dedicated some „poems to him., ‘ j wea 
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1 Report peiit: on sacs session of the 
” Committee of Youth Organizations of the. 
- USSR.. held to ‘discuss the results of the ; 
comimittee’s activities in 1957 and the tasks 
pa : x 
Report published on “council of Communist- 
bloc economists held in Moscow. Ai 
` Report published of conferençe held in the’, 
„Central Committee of the Komsomol of the 
committees of-the union republic Komsomol 
together with ‘deputy chiefs of the political” 


ma administrations df the > military districts and the | 
Navy. í 
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Fi 
Report published of conference of republic 
newspaper- -editors held in Moscow. 

Report published of Khrushchev’ s reception 
of the Burmese Deputy Prime Minister. ' 
” Report published of ‘Voroshilov’s reception 
of the Burmese Deputy Prime Minister. we 

Report published of departure “of Chinese 
military delegation from, Moscow. 
` The Syrian Ambassador ’ arrives in Moscow. ` 


'2 “Report published by the „Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the dispatch to all foreign 
“ embassies and missions in Moscow of notes 
‘accompanying the text of the Supreme Soviet . 
of the USSR’s appeal of November 6, 1957. 
Talks held in the Kremlin between Soviet ` 
“government heads and the Burmese Deputy : 
Prime Minister. i 
' Delegation’ of Finnish joumnajists arrives, in 
Sees 
Gromyko receives the Syrian: Ambassador. | 
Korean medals awarded in the' Korean: 
Embassy to-258 Soviet specialists for participa. ° $ 


” 


5 tion in construction in North Korea. 


of the USSR ‘on ‘the award of the Order of 
Lenin té Marshal of the Soviet Union.I. K. 
Bagramyan ‘published. ` 

Conference of Soviet and Communist-bloc 
ministers of communications opens in Moscow. 

The, Syrian Ambassador , Presents ‘ his 
\credentials to Voroshilov. 

The Burmese Deputy ‘Prime Minister leaves 
‘Moscow fot China. ` 


CAS repre by tb Sve Pre and Radio 


_ December 1957: 


: Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet a 
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2. Delegation of chief editors af Finnish news- 
papers leaves Moscow for home. 
Phage pal of the ratification by the 
, Soviet ‘Unian of a Soyviet-East German trade 
‘and shipping treaty. - 7, 
4 Chkalov Oblast and Chkalov renamed Oren- 
' burg* Oblast and Orenbutg respectively by 
‘ decree, of the ‘Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
` of the RSFSR.’ 
_ Soviet-Finnish mutual trade protocol . for 
1958 signed in Helsinki. 
Danish Communist Pasty delegation arrives 
in Moscow. , ` 
Balganin receives ‘ig Swiss Ambassador, 


5 Atomic, ice-breaker - “Lenin” Íunched in 
‘Leningrad. . 


- 


1957 ‘scientific . prizes. 


Soviet- Japanese trade agreement signed in . 


Moscow. 

All-Russian pee eee of oblast and krai 
` administration heads and autonomous republic 
ministers o£. agriculture begins in Moscow. 


7 Bulganin ` receives the’ Lebanese Ambassador. 


- 


t 


ry 


¢ 


6'The: Adén of Sciences of the USSR awards 


Sovict government note to the Japanese ` 


government on questions ‘of atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons published. : 
Mikoyan receives the Lebanese Ambassador. 
Mikoyan receives the Swiss Ambassador. 
. All-Russian conference of tte organ 
‘workers bnds-in Moscow. 


8 Message from the Acadeeny of Sciences of the 
v USSR to (US, scientists on the failure of the 
first US ‘artificial ‘satellite launching ‘published. 
9 Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Iranian army sports delegation. 
Communiqué signed in Moscow on the stay 


` 


| 
i 


‘ 


‘ | in the USSR of Egyptian cultural delegation, 


Thé Lebanese Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 
Danish Communist Party, delegation arrives 


` . in Riga: 


” Balganin receives the Syrian Ambassador. 
.- Mikoyan receives. the Syrian Ambassador. 


61 


i 


10 Gromyko receives the Begpiian Minister: of 


National Orientation. mS t 
Egyptian cultural delegation leaves Moscow ! 


-for home. ' 
~. Soviet Ambassador to India P. `K. Pono- 


marenko arrives in Delhi. 
Syrian government delegation headed by the’ 


eens Ghateraain of fhe Conall of Ministers 


11 


Mosow. 


arrives in Moscow. , 

Mikoyan receives, the Egyptian Minister of 
National Orientation. : 

Deputy Chairman of the Council Si Minimera 
of the USSR I.L Kuzmin, receives’ the Syrian 
Ambassador. : 

Conference of RSFSR oil workers begins in 


oa 


Á 
Moscow. 


Agreement on cooperation between the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences and the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR signed in Moscow, 

_ Exchange of notes between Bulganin- and 
Nehru on nuclear weapons published. i 
Protocol''on the exchange of ratification 
documents between the USSR and Syria on 
economic and technical cooperation gare in 


ł 


12 Bulganin’s note to Adenäüet on the subject of 


the NATO confereace\published. 

t The deputy Chairman of thé Permanent Com- 
‘mittee of thé All-Chinese Assembly, of People’s 
Representatives leaves Moscow for home. 


Bulganin’s letter’ to Eisenhower on the 


‘subject of the NATO conference published. , 


. 


13 
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Soviet-Syrian government delegations hold 
': meeting in the Kremlin. 
- Soviet Minister of Defense R. Y. Malinovsky 
gives luacheon in honor of Syrian government 
delegation, ' i 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet -of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Hungarian consular con- . 
vention and convention on the: question of | 


persons with dual nationality. * 


. Marshal of the Soviet Union V.'D. Soko- 
' lovsky receives Syrian General Amin Nefuri. 

- Soviet- Bulgarian treaty on legal aid, a~ 
contolar convention, and a convention on the- 
question of persons with dual nationality signed. 


Soviet government note to UN members on 
` the subject of the NATO conference published. 
` Bulganin’s note to Macmillan published. “a 
Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1938709 
_ signed in Moscow. 


‘Bulganin’ s note to Gaillard: published. 


i 
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Bulganin’ s note to the orrena e 
Minister published. 
Bulgsnin’s note tothe Chairman Sf the 
Italian Council of Ministers published., 
Report published of attainment of speed of 
more than 2,000 kilometers an hour by airplane 


í with nórmal turbojet engines. 


15 


Bulganin’s note to Turkish Prime Minister 
Menderes published. bie 


roy 


Delegation of: ‘the Canadian Workers’ 
Progressive received in the Party Central. 


Statement by Soviet representative V. V. ` 
Kuznetsov at the UN political committee on 
the declaratién of the ‘principles of pean 


' co-existence published. - 


” Bulganin’s notes to the Canadian, Greek, 


- Danish, and Belgium prime ministers on the 


subject of, mutual trust’ and lasting peace 
published. ` 

Report published by the Presidium of the » 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 


. orders and medals to 1,976 agricultural 


workers of Chita Oblast. 
Elections of people’s courts held in the 


“. RSFSR, 'the Ukraine, Belorussia, Uzbekistan,:. 
A Kazakhstan, Azerbaidzhan, Lithuania, Molda- 


via, Latvia, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and 
Armenia, ` 


6 Soviet government aote to the Spanish and 


1 


Portuguese government’ on the'recent NATO 
conference published. 
- Bulganin’s notés to the Icelandic, Ditch, and- 


‘Luxemburg prime ministers on the subject of 


mutual trust and lasing peace published. 
' "Exchange of | ratification documents of 


` Soviet: Hungarian conventions takes place in in 


Moscow. ; 
Conference of ministers of communications ' 


of the Communist countries ends in Moscow. 


; Soviet-North Korean treaty on legal aid and 
a convention on dual’ nationality signed in 


` Pyongyang. 


17, 


y 


Soviet-Mongolian mutual trade prenait for 


_ 1958—60 signed in Moscow. 


18 


19 


Agreement on Soviet economic and technical, 


aid to Hungary signed in Moscow. 

Susloy receives Secretary- General of the: 
Syrian and Lebanese- Communist Parties 
Khalid Bagdash. ` 
Agreement on the expansion of Soviet-Syrian 
trade signed in Moscow. , i 


1 


` 


` 


k 
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Ninth session of the Supreme $ Soviet of the. e 


USSR, fourth convocation, opens in Moscow. ` 

Report published on recent session of the“ 

permanent commussion for „economic and 

, technical cooperation in the development £. 

the ferrous metallurgical industry in the 
Communist-bloc countries. 

Report published on -Party Central Com- 


mittee plenary session and its decrees,on the: 


results of the talks of représentatives of 
Communist and workers parties and. the work 
of the Soviet trade unions. , 
New literary newspaper Literatura’ i i abien, 
, aad publishing house of the Union of Writers 
" of the RSFSR founded in Moscow. 


20 Report published of recent session in Bucharest’ 
of the permanent commission for technical and - 
* economic cooperation i in the development of 
the petroleum and gas industries in the 
Communist-bloc countries. 


21 Law amending Articles 70, 71, and 78 of ‘the 
Soviet Constitution published. : 


\ ' Sino-Soviet agreement. on commercial navi- 


gation signed in Moscow. 
Danish Comimunist Party delegation received 
in the Party Central Committee. us 
Decree of the Presidium ‘of the Supreme 
` Soviet of the USSR abolishing the tax on. 
bachelors, persons living alone or with a 


small family, and on childless women living ' 


alone published. 
Law on the 1958 state budget published. 
Law on the 1958 state plan for the develop- 
ment of the economy published. 


Presidium of ‘the Supreme Soviet of the , 


. USSR ratifies Soviet-Czech: treaty on legal aid 
_ in civil, family, marital, and legal matters. 
Presidium of the Supreme*Soviet of the 
i questions `of property and finances connected 
with ‘the transfer of the. Transcarpathian 
‘Ukraine to the Ukrainian SSR. - 
Sovict-Swedish trade protocol for 1958 ' 
sigoed in Stockholm. 
Soviet-Syrian communiqué on Syrian delega- 
‘tion’s' stay in the USSR published. 
Ninth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
"USSR, fourth convocation, ends in. Moscow. 
Khrushchev derives in Kiev for celebrations 
of the fortieth anniversary of the establishment 
. of the Ukrainian SSR. i 


22 Khrushchev’s speech at a session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 21, 
1957 published. P. , 


USSR ratifies final Soviet-Czech agreement on 


y $ 
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.* Gromyko’ speech at a session of the 


' Supreme: Soviet of the USSR on disarmament 
talks and the possibility of reaching an agree- 
‘ment published, ‘ 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on Soviet foreign ‘policy published. 
Congratulatory telegram from the Party 
: Central Committee and Council of Ministers of 
the USSR to all state security workers on the 
fortieth anniversary of the formation of the 
state security organs published. 
Elections of people’s courts held in Estonia, 

Turkmenia, and Georgia. 

24 Khrushchev’s talk with chief editor of the 
‘British newspaper Daily Express E. Pickering 
published. 

Special session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian-SSR to mark the fortieth anniversary 
of the establishment of Soviet authority in the 
republick opens in Kiev. 


` 


25 Khrushchev’s speech at the'special session of 


the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR 
published. 

The Lebanese President signs a decree on the 
;conversion of the Lebanese misson in Moscow 
into an „embassy. 

Agteement on direct London-Moscow air 
route published. 

~ Soviet-Yugoslav talks on cultural coopera- 
tion for 1958 begin in Moscow. 
. Mikoyan receives Chinese Ministry of 
Communications delegation. 


26 Report published of dispatch by Soviet foreign’ 
. ‘ministry of a note containing the text of the 
December 21, 1957 Supreme Soviet decree on 
Soviet foreign policy ‘to all embassies and 
missions in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the administration of the 

< Union of Artists of the USSR ends in Moscow. 

‘Annual meeting of Moscow writers begins. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on the setting 
up of Soviet-North Viet Nam telephone, 
telegraph, and postal services. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Ukraine held 
in Kiev. 

Plenary session of the Central Comihnittet of 
the Communist Party of Kazakhstan held in 

u Alma-Ata. 


27 ‘The Dutch Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Voroshilov, 
Khrushchev leaves Kiev for Moscow. 
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Soviet Communist Party delegatión arrives -29 Report’ published by the Central Statistical 
Administration of the RSFSR on the pre- ' 


in Stéckholm to participate in the ae. 
Congress .of the Swedish Communist Party. | 
Pervukhin. receives secretary’ of the Indian 


+ Ministry of Steel, Minerals, and Piels. Bute: 


‘Czech military delegation headed by Minister 


of Defense Colonel Genetul B.. a: arrives 


schedule fulfillment of tis meee 8 annual,” 
- industrial plan. 

Decree’ of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the holding of elections 
for the Supreme Soviet of. the USSR- on 
. March: 16, 1958 published. 


1 in Moscow. ' : 


28 Dectee of the Presidium of the RS Soviet- . 
~ of ‘the, USSR `on the award of the Order df 


“30 Seneca by Soviet delegate’ s. R ‘Rashidoy 2 
at “Cairo press- conference on the Soviet 
+ Union’s sapport for the Afro-Anian peoples 


`- Lenin to Marshal 11S. „Konev on his sixtieth » 
birthday published, ee Oot 
Franco-Soviet trade protocol: for 1958` 
signed in Moscow. F 
Long-tetm Soviet- Ttalian agreements ‘on 
trade and ‘payments for 1958—61 ped, in 


; Rome. 


Soviet-Polish- treaty. on, legal aid’ in ‘civil, , 


» family, and. criminal i matters signed in Warsaw. “ 
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published. -` ts oe 
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' Dating the first half of December meetings , 
organizations at républic, oblast, krai,. 
‘and city level were held to discuss the results| 
“of the conferences of representatives of Com- 


Plenary session af the Central Committee of *_- ‘munist’and workers parties held in Moscow, 


* the Uzbek Communist PET held in Tashkent. 
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15 Report publishéd by the: “Presidium of the 


VD. Kalmykov appointed Chairman ofthe 


C State ‘Committee for Radio and Electronics. 


-B. E.'Butoma appointed Chairman of the. 
Staite Committée for Shipbuilding, = 
Pe eo ` ` 
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iJ M A Yanay rard kom “hla ces as | 
Supreme’ Soviet of the USSR: abolishing the... , Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the: 
. allnion Aviation’ Industry, ' Radio Industry, RSFSR in connection -with his’ appointment 
` Shipbuilding Industry, and, Defense, Industry ~. 28 First Deputy, Chairman of the Council w 
ministries. ' Ministers of the RSFSR. ate ee 3 
. ' Report. published by the Presidium ‘of the ' É, R- Kozloy appointed Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet of the” USSR forming state Council of Ministers of the-RSFSR. A eo 
committees for aviation technology, defense.” ro 
technology, radio and electronics,” and, ship- . p22. N. G. Ignatov eleċted Secretary -ç of the Party’ 
building. y ? - Central Commitlee. C 
~ DaF, „Ustinov appointed Deputy Chilian A. L Kirichenko “elected Secretary of the 
of the Couricil of Ministers of the USSR. f Party Central Comittee. : 
È. V. Dementev appointed Chairman of the NVA. Mukhitdinov elected eg! of thé 
- State Committee for Aviation Technology. `“ Party Central, Committee: . ` > \ 
E A. V. Domrachey appointed Chairman of 
* the State Committee for Defense Technology. , 24 N. G. Ignatov released. eux his duties as First 


Setretary of the Gorky Oblast Party Committec.’. 


FL R Kozlov teleased from his duties as ~ 


‘Committee. 


` First Secretary of the Leningmd. Oblast Party | , 
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_ February 1958 


ARTICLES 
Life in Soviet Naval ee 


f 


School Staff Officers 


Senior officers at Soviet naval schools ate mainly elderly, high-ranking men, 
who, although experienced in warfare, have almost without exception gradually 
‘lost contact with present-day life in the Navy proper through being in schools for 
`, so long. The senior officers are: the head of the school, usually a rear admiral,” 

his ‘deputies in charge of military affairs at the schools, heads of the political 

departments, heads of the teaching staff, heads of courses or departments, usually 
. captains, their military and teaching deputies, and their deputies in the political 
_ divisions, usually commanders, junior or senior grade. ‘The junior officers consist 
mainly of young men who have graduated from schools since the war and who 
took up their present position immediately afterwards or after a short period 
of service with the fleet. They are usually extremely ambitious, energetic, and 
physically fit. The junior officers are the company commanders and their military 
seconds in command, and are usually senior lieutenants, lieutenant commanders, 
or commanders, junior grade. 


Each cadet company, consisting of 100 men, is divided into two equal platoons 
nominally under the command of a lieutenant, although for reasons of economy 
only at the Nakhimov schools do officers actually carry out this duty. In all higher 
and secondary naval schools the duties of platoon commanders are carried out 
by their aides, chosen from among the cadets and with the rank of petty officer, 
first class. Each platoon is divided into four sections, headed by cadets with the 
rank of petty officer, second class. There is a further post of company petty officer, 


* Thi, name ts a pseudonym. The author was imti! a few months ago 2 Soviet Naval officer, and the material be 1s presen z 
Rio ee This ss the second article written for the Ballet on the Soviet Navy See also Bi 
o. 1, (1958) 
® See table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Bailei No. 1, (1958) 





who carries out the duties of a chief petty officer. The most experienced and > 
capable of the aides who have previously served in the fleet are chosen for this 


es position, and given the title of oe senior petty officer, and sometimes cadet 
' , -midshipman. 


All the officers, including the heads of the schools, iie Sa long duty 

‘ hours: as a rule they aze free only after ten ot’ eleven o’clock in the evening. Duty 
- begins at seven or eight o’clock in the morning, unless, of course, night alerts are 
sounded. Nevertheless, officers do their best to be posted to the schools, because 


z- of the excellent opportunities ‘offered for further’ promotion. Moreover, in spite 


of a full working day school life is incomparably easier than life in the’ fleet. 

Finally, there is always the possibility of being transferred to a teaching post, 

perhaps even in the same school. Officer teachers have in every respect the easiest 
_ and most privileged ce in the. Soviet Navy. a 


Cs ‘> The Teaching Staff 
Naval Officers. These provide the staff for specialized mlay E and, to ` 
-a considerable degree, for such subjects as the fundamentals of military education, 
~. political economy, the foundations of Marxism-Leninism, and the history of the 
art of naval warfare. Most of them have served some time in the fleet.” 

‘These officers can be divided into: (1) those with influence in the higher 
-Party or military circles; (2) those who have become either'as a result of wounds . 
or an accident unfit for active service and are serving in the schools to complete 


. _ their term of ‘enlistment so as to qualify for a full pension; (3) a small’ group of’ 


civilian teachers whc are given a military rank upon entering the school; (4) 
officers from the general staff of a school who have managed to become teachers; 
i and (5) young officers who have become teachers after doing postgraduate work 

at a military school. With the exception of the third category teaching ability islow. 


~ -AU departments of Soviet naval schools have to be hëaded by officers, but ` 
_, Since it is difficult to find regulat officers capable of heading the teaching depart- - 
, ments, an experienced civilian teacher—a professor or university lecturer—is often 
invited to take over and given a military rank, usually not lower than commander, 
junior grade. Thus, -he ruling that all heads of departments must be officers is 
kept and the school benefits from the services of first-class teachers attracted by 
high pay and the privileges afforded an officer. s 


Civilian Te caching Staff. The civilian teachers are approximately of secondary 
senoako or Melly eeatey level. 


"Enrollment i in a the Schools ` 


Conio of Entry. Enrollment, is voluntary. Entrants are either. annie . 
civilian volufteers or, to a much lesser degree, youths with a secondary-education 
drafted into the Navy and.then offered’a place in the school. The agé limit is 22 
years for civilian entrants, 25 for sailors and pétty officers. Cadets from the Nak- 
himov schools after passing dia finals take the oath, are-then granted. summer 
x O a4 
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leave, and in September enter the school without the normal entry procedure. 
Enrollment standards vary according to the type of school concerned. Combat 


. and particularly naval air force:combat schools pay. special attention to physical 


fitness ; ability and knowledge take second place. Thus, the medical examination 
‘is very severe, and in spite ‘of the fact that all youths undergo preliminary exam- 
_inations at’ their local military enrollment centers, ‘50-60%, and in some cases 
as many as, 80%, are rejected for reasons of health by the school medical boards. 
In shore naval engineering schools,.on the other hand, medical standards are much 
lower; here the main obstacle is the entrance examination in general educational 
subjects. 


After a candidate has successfully passed the N board and his entrance 


. examinations he is given a secret security check by a political commission. 


New Draft Companies. As cadets are enrolled in a school they are formed -into 
_ temporary “new. draft companies,” in which they remain until the school yeat 
- begins, usually about one month to six weeks later. These companies have tem- 
poraty commanding officers, while the functions of petty officer are carried out 
by sailors and petty officers entering the school as cadets. , 

After spending a few days in the school the cadets ate transferred to a camp or 
ship for practical training and courses inthe rudiments of naval organization, the 
. Study. of firearms, life on board ship, naval regulations, and so on. This goes on 


‘ until the school reopens for the new,academic year, whereupon the companies 
” return and ate disbanded. New ones are then formed, this time not according to 


the date of arrival but according to subject and department. Although on paper 
everything is run on a voluntary basis, 10-20% of -the cadets are invariably 


assigned to departments not of their choice. - 


` Nowadays, graduates from the Nakhimov schools are split up among the - 
. various companies after the experience of 1949, when some higher naval schools 
- formed companies consisting solely of Nakhimov school graduates. These com- 
panies were the worst disciplined. and, with, the repun of English and sea- 
manship, had the worst academic record. 


` Towards the end of September the young cadets in the majority of naval 
schools take their oath, after which they have the right to wear distinguishing 
bands on. their caps aad are porated to leave the school on pass. 


i The Teaching Program 
‘Tn most Soviet naval schools the school year’ begins on October 1. Each course 


"is divided into two semesters, the.end of each of which is a period of frequent 


` tests and concentrated, supervised work; prior to the éxaminations. In summer, in 


-~ some schools in early fall, the cadets do their practical work, on board ship with 


units of the fleet or in summer camps. i 


The schools’ officers and the teaching staff of the departments ie the practical ` 
work accompany. the cadets. Cadets at engineering schools frequently do their 
practical work in factories or in naval construction and repair units. 


i 


Examinations. Naval schools have four examination marks—excellent, good, 
average, and poor (or unsatisfactory). However, should a cadet receive a “poor” 
rating his prant is not withdrawn; instead he i is confined to camp and obliged to . 
study on Sunday until he obtains at least an “average” mark. 


An unsatisfactory result during the ‘winter examinations entails forfeiture of 

- the 12-day winter leave, the cadet having to remain in school and prepate to take 

` the examination again. A rating of “poor” in any subject during the spring term 

examinations entails forfeiture of part of the-30-day fall leave, since the exami- 

nation must be taken again. Three or more unsatisfactory results during any one 

group of examinations entails expulsion, the cadet concerned being forced to 

serve four years (until 1954, five years) as an eee seaman and forbidden to . 
enter the school again. 

‘The cadets ate subjected to oral examinations, written tests, held several 
times a month in some subjects, and practical tests. Major written examinations 
are held once or twice a semester in all subjects, except for social and economic 
topics. ‘The cadets’ ‘final mark for the whole course is the average for all the 
' examination results, except in the case of state. examinations, which are treated 
separately. 

The number of examinations per session varies from 4 to 14; most cadets take 
four or five examinations during the winter semester, and about eight during the 
spting. They are held with much pomp and ceremony, according to military 
regulations. Practical tests and éxaminations are usually held on a Ship’ s gun . 
turret, bridge, or in the boiler room. 

State examinations vary in number from five to eight, and cover all aspects of 
the subject i in question. They too are held with much ceremony, and last from five © 
to six days instead of the.usual two or three. The mark received in a state exam- 
ination is final, and an unsatisfactory mark, even in only one such examination, ° 
means that the cadet concerned graduates notas an officer, but es a midshipman, with 
the right, however, to take the examinatioas’ again after a yar as an outside 
student, or even, on occasions, as an ordinary seaman. 

` Essays are seldom set, and then mostly in such subjects as naval geography 
and the history of the art of naval warfare. They are usually not so much an origi- 
nal work as a compilation on the basis of articles and sketches in peewee or 
monographs. 

Although in some subjects oral tests are > the only form of Grail examination, 
they are usually a sort of comparatively mild, unofficial examination. They are 
intended primarily to sharpen up the cadets’ wits; there is barely time to think 
out an answer to one question before the next one is put. _ 

Competitions are held from time to time to help improve the cadets’ know- 
ledge of navigation. Each class puts forward two cadets for these compentons, i 

and cash prizes are usually awarded to the three best. ` 
` ` In naval engineering schools there are fewer state examinations but after the 
final examination a thesis has to be written and defended, a process which nor- 
mally takes seven or eSght months. É 
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Various methods are used to encourage the'most successful students. Thus, 


df throughout the year at least 75% of a cadet’s: ratings are “excellent” and the 


rest not lower than “good”. in his tests while his ratings for the winter and spring 
examinations are all “excellent,” his photograph is pinned up on the official 
“distinguished scholars? board in the assembly hall; although his grant is not 
increased, he may be allowed additional leave by the head of the school. A 
cadet receiving the rating of “excellent” for all tests and examinations is awarded 
a Lenin scholarship (until 1956, a Stalin scholarship) by order of the Ministry of 
Defense five or six months after the spring session. This scholarship brings him 


- 1,000 rubles per month and is made retroactive to the time of his last exami- 


nation in the previous year. Hence, he receives 5,000—6,000 rubles in cash at one 
time. Moreover, on graduating, a cadet with nothing but “excellent” ratings 
receivés a special diploma, a prize of 500 rubles, and his name is entered on the 
roll of honor, usually situated in the assembly hall. Graduates with at least 75% 
“excellent” ratings and a “good” for‘everything else in the school examinations 
and an “excellent” in the state examinations and thesis, if relevant, receive a 
special diploma and a prize of 250 rubles. , 


Physical Training, Each school has a physical training department with a large 
number of instructors. Sports and gymnastics are obligatory. Annual interschool 


: sports’ competitions are held, as a rule in Leningrad, from January 21 through 31. 


Jn summer, sailing and rowing competitions are held. All the cadets are members 
‘of the GTO (Ready for Labor and Defense) movement. Those particularly good 
at any form of sport ate encouraged by*being excused ceftain lessons and such 
daily tasks as guard duty, by extra food rations, and by being permitted to take 
the winter examinations earlier in order to train thoroughly for the interschool 
competitions, Their classwork suffers at the expense of their sporting ability. 

The cadets are encouraged to participate in the work of DOSAAF (The 
Voluntary Society for the Cooperation of the Army, Air Force, and Navy). 


Faults in Teaching. The main shortcomings in this field are: (1) The theoretical 


‘program is overloaded and the cadets-are obliged to spend far too much time 


learning formulae and mathematical proofs. (2) Too much time is spent on social 
and economic subjects, at the expense of specialized fields of study. (3) Too much 
ground is-covered in many subjects, as a result of which only a superficial know- 
ledge of many important questions is obtained. In this respect, schools which 


. specialize in comparatively narrow fields ate better, provided the graduate officers 


are later employed strictly according to their specialty. (4) The school program 


' is divorced from everyday naval life, which means that graduate officers are 


forced to learn a considerable amount of additional material when they join the 
Navy proper. (5) Too little time is set aside for practical and laboratory work, 
and cadets seldom have an opportunity to repeat ground already covered. 


Research Work. Attempts to interest teachers and cadets in studies outside the 
official program, particularly in independent research work, have not been success- 
ful, except when necessary to help further the teacher’s career. But since the 
teaching programs.set aside considerable time ‘for, such work, reports, collec- 
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_ tive aii essays, and ee ee to be ahead: A ore habit E the . 
teachers is to base these reports: and so on on’future lectures, which have to be 
prepared in any case; hence, two birds are killed with one stone. They also - 
participate in meetings of the various divisions of the NOK (Students’ Scientific - 
Societies) of which they are the fomnel: heads. ca peucels have a NOK, designed 
to stimulate cadet research. i 


Everday Life ` 


The Cadets. In eich cadet course about 20% are) \members of the Komsomol or - 
Party active, while the rest are more or less apolitical, although officially members 
of a Party-sponsored organization. Approximately 6—8% of each new class’ are —. 
- Party members or candidate members and 80-90%, Komsomol members. By 
' graduation, about 35—40% are Party members or-candidate membets,-the rest, 

Komsomol members. “There is seldom an instance ‘of a, graduate who is nota ' 
member -of either.” 

When the cadets enter ‘the ET their moral i are usually high, but 
there is often a subsequent decline. Theré are two reasons for this: (1) The desire 
to “let oneself go” cn Saturday evening and Sunday. after six days of complete 
isolation, and (2) the popularity which the naval uniform and financial prospects 
win for the cadets. The political organs do their best to combat. dissoluteness and » 
offeriders are even expelled as ordinary seamen.- 

The cadets’ backgrounds are extrefnely varied: ranging “from ‘the fae ee 
peasants to the homes of high-ranking Party and military figures. However, several: _ 

- years together tends to level the cadets out to some extent, maha purely - 
` superficially, of course. 

About 70% of the new cadets are ‘between 17 and 18 years of ie ‘and.are . 
ptedominantly youths from secondary schools, about 25% are between 19 and - 
' 22, while the rest are sailors between 22 and 25. 


Political Education and Mass Cultural Work. This Side of the das lives is 
‘run by. thé political departments, which comprise: (1) Party political instructors, > 
officers with the rank of senior lieutenant, or lieutenant commander, who super- 
vise Party work in the schools’ lower-echelon Party. organizations; (2). Komso- 
mol political instructors, usually officers with the. rank of-lieutenant or, on very 
tare occasions, senior lieutenant.* ` They. have: the tight to be present at school ,' 
. Komsomol meetings and often take an active part in them. They : act through the | 
political secretaries ofthe lower-echelon Komsomol Organization ‘and the, 
deputy political heads of courses and departments. . . x 


School Clubs. "The heads of the clubs’ are subordinate to the heads of the politi- 
cal departments and their.deputies. They are usually officers ‘with ranks ranging. 
from senior lieutenant to commander, junior grade, and are in charge of the 
' club staff, which usually comprises a midshipman and civilian employees. The ` 
clubs: are the center of cultural life in the schools and all ceremonies, concerts, 
and departmental and course social evenings are, held in them. Tay ‘also show '- 
motion pictures and hold dances. _ f a : 
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_ : Diaphus At present seni disciplinei ia Soviet caval schools is very severe, even 

z more so than in the ‘Navy ab a whole. After World War II discipline in them was 

“very slack, due to the fact that many of those who entered the school during this 

_ period had. been hardened by war and were’ not, so receptive to discipline as 

” “untried, younger men. However, about 1950 the last of this group graduated, and 

`: with the arrival ‘of the younger, more ‘timid cadets discipline was tightened. The 

- i ‘schools’ officers have the right to exercise the disciplinary powers of a naval 

- officer, one rank higher: thus, a school company’ commander has the disciplinary 

` powers ofa battalion -or ship’ s comrhander,’ second class, a course or department 

head the powers of a regiment or ship commander, first class, and so on. Good 

: use is made of these powers to enforce strict discipline, and. punishment varies 

_ from loss of leave to the maximum pestuissible periods of arrest. Absence - of 
24 hours or more is listed as desertion. a 


oa >i Prior tò 1953, even the, head of a school was not aia to expel a cadet and 
“send ‘him to be an ordinary sailor: this: was the;sole right of the’ head of naval 

¥ training schools; if the cadets concerned were in the lower classes, or of the 

« Naval Ministry, in the’ case of senior class cadets. However, when Marshal 

- Zhukov took over-the Soviet armed forces,‘ one of his first measures was to 
- give heads of schools the right to expel cadets, except those due for graduation, 
'- who could be disciplined in this fashion only by the‘head of naval training schools. 
“The results of this move were immediate, and by the spring of 1953 many cadets 
hed been expelled as ordinary seamen, without the right to enter the schools again. 


rs special Departments. Soviet naval schools contain branches of the Committee 
“be State Security, and a’ cadet become’ ‘aware of their, presence when he goes 
` before the political. commission on entering the’ ‘school. Throughout the whole 
of his training period he is under covert but constant supervision by the special 
_ department, which works* through its `mernbers, of which there are at ‘least two 
' in eachclass of' 26, and the school’s political organs, 


l 


’ Health Services. These comprise clinics, apothecaries, and kospicil: and are in 

P Ae charge of the head of the medical units, ‘usually a colonel in the medical service. 
‘The doctors are both military and civilian. The standard of ‘medical services is 

«u: very high, and each’ department or course has its own doctor, who each week 
' checks the’ company buildings and the cadets’ clothing, and who takes it in turn 

` to inspect. the food. Lectures on medical themes are given | at least once a month, 


I 


-F he Working Day. Reveille i is at seven o’clock'in the schools, at six in camps 

“and of--board ship. Five ‘minutes later physical, exercises are done in ‘the open, 

. in thé ‘nude 4 or,- if it is. cold, in the minimum amount of ‘clothing; followed by a 
short ‘fun, If there is a hard frost a walk: is substituted, and in heavy rain the 

- . exercises are’ held indoors. Then follows a meticulous morning inspection, on 
_which .thtee demerits entail loss of weekend leave. After breakfast come the 

_ lectures, ‘each lasting fifty: minutes, followed by a ten-minute break. Lunch is 
‘followed by : an obligatory rest ‘period, after which the cadets are free for one and 

a half hours amil dinner. Then comes three hours’ preparadon for the following 
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day’s jécitites; tea, a thirty- minute harch around the camp in company: formation, 


during which patriotic songs are sung, and the “tne sia a “Lights out” : 


is at midnight. 


Free Time. The cadets are free. from | seven sities Saray until one a.m. 
Sunday morning, dnd from nine a. m. Sunday until midnight. Cadets with close 


| relatives. living, in the towo are free from seven’ pi m. Saturday aoe seven a.m. E 


Monday. - r 


Clothing. Bich cacet receives three types 5 of E E A drill, and AAN zi 


On graduating as officer he -recéives- a complete officer’s outfit free, oe 
alterations to uniform have to be paid for. 


. Food. Bach cadet receives four meals a day_breakfast, fied. dinner, and tiie i 


` tea. The rations are usually adequate, but have been falling. both in quality and 


~ 


quantity since the end of 1950. Cadets training for sports’ compedions: receive ' 


extra rations/ . ~ 


Pay. Cadets on the first course’ receive 125 rubles per month, on the second. . 
150 rubles, and an additional 50 rubles for every further: year. A cadet receives ar. 


additional 25 rubles per month’ as commander of a section, an additional 50 


rubles as aide.to a platoon commander, and an additional 75 rubles as companr’ - 


‘ petty officer, 


Parades and Drill. Much asa is ad: on this side of cadet life, and ae 3 
week cadets have two-hours’ drill, preceded by a strict inspection. Both Commu- - 


' nist holidays—May 1 anid November 7—are celebrated with military pe ia 


` ‘+ which all the cadets participate except those about to gradudte. 
Chemical Warfare T raining. This has become very important s since the intr= `~ 


' duction of nuclear weapons into the Soviet armed forces in 1952. There is a 
_ daily twenty-minute, alarm, except on Saturday.and Sunday, during which tke 


'. cadets practice personal. antigas defense. Sometimes they even sleep in gas masks’ 


or wear them at lectures. All cadets spend some time in a gas camber to give 
them some experience and test their masks., j 


Alerts. There are the usual fire and flood alerts, which are sounded mosty — 


in the early hours of the morning. Alerts are most frequent during the annual or, 


'- semianfual inspections, when officers arrive from Naval adesaquanters's and other ` 


major naval establishments to inspect the school. a 


S pecial Duty. Three orderlies and one duty officer (or petty ses and one 
fire and one battle unit, each comprising 20--22 men, are assigned daily. The 


battle units wear drill uniform, are armed, and patrol the school area in groups >f ' 


4 or 5. Each school has a duty officer, usually a captain or commander, senior” 


‘grade, an aide, between the ranks of lieutenant and lieutenant commander, ed 
duty officers for each course or department. ` 


Guard Duty. A guard usually consists of one platoon of cadets, which i is divided’ 
up into two or three watches, They cover the. most important school installations.” 


|. The guard i is peal mounted between 6:30 a 7:00-p.m. » and, are on > 
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the, size of th school, ‘is attended Berea 100 aad 200 salon: cadets, petty 
officers, and officers, After inspection, the new guard. “relieves the ol Each cadet 
aa to do guard: duty two or three times per month. ` 


` Graduation. After passing the state examinations cadets are given the rank of 
+ iidshipman, and posted to-naval units and to ships for a ptobationary period of 
two to three months, or to do ‘practical work on a thesis (which lasts seven to 
eight months), according to whether they graduate from a combat or engineering 
school. Only after this do the former cadets graduate frond the school as officers. 
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(Khrushchev and the Party Cesitral Committee Ea 
` “Aspunasinian AyvronKHANOV | i: 


In : any sydtaaticns GE cufrent events in the Soviet Unien ihe most important ` 
. factors are the changes which have taken place in-the Kremlin since the June anc 


_ - ‘October 1957 Central Committee plenary sessions, which organs or individuals \- 


wield the ‘real’ power in the country, and -how.and to what extent the Soviet 
leaders have stabilized their position: Although to date insufficient informatior 
is available to'give an exhaustive reply to these questions, enough i is known tc, 
‘make a preliminary: examination of the situation. worth-while. a os \ 


‘The Jone 1957 Party coup which ousted Molotov, ‘Kaganoyich, and Malenkov 
mearit, in essence, the end of collective leadership on a broad ‘and,. from the 
viewpoint of Stalinist schooling, highly qualified: basis. In this respect, ‘Khrush- _ 
chev’s claim to the top Party post is much less valid than that of any of the 
deposed: However, the end-of the collective leadership has not vet meant one-man ` 


‘* rale'on the Stalin’ patter but tather the; end of the state-Patty dualism i in the 


Kremlin. 

Stalin had Béen head’ “of both the state: aad the Party i in ‘his apy as prime . 
Minister and Party first secretary, ‘but after his death and Malenkov’s resignation 
from the post of first § Secretary on Match 14, 1953, there was a division of power: 

. on the one hand, thé goverriment, containing the. most highly qualified state - 
z- leaders, on the othe-, the Party: apparatus, containing the Party. functionaries , 
“under the lèadership- -of Khrushchev.. This created an abnormal situation as far ° 

-As ‘doctrine Was concerned, for the country was ruled’not by the Party; that is, 
- the Central Committee apparatus, but by the government. Moreover, the govern- 
t ment even controlled ‘the Patty itself through ‘the Highest Central Committee 


. 2. organ, the Presidium, in which eight of its.nine members: belonged to ‘the govetn- : 


ment and only Khrushchév to the Party. Later; at'the June 1955 Party plenary 
` session, the number of Party representatives was increased to three by the election | 
of Susloy and ‘Kirichenko'to the Presidium. At the Twentieth Party Congress 
. ‘Khrushchev succeeded i in makirig several’ Party, functionaries candidate members 
of the Presidium, but did not manage to bring any Party representatives into the. , 


oe Presiditim itself. This situation. continued up to the June’1957 coup. 


| -From the Party’ s standpoint, such’ a situation in the.Presidium of the Cential 
Comittee was inconvenient if only: ‘because.the Cesitral Committee Secretariat 
- was subordinate and responsible to the: Presidium. The Secretariat could control 
. neither, the Central Committee itself, the union republic-central committees, the 
krai dnd oblast’ committees, nor, ideology and propaganda without the kýowledge ` l 
|, and sanction of the Central-Committee Presidium, that is, without the knowledge ` 
; of thé goremmen “which controlled the Presidium. ‘Thus, ‘the. long- pored. 
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‘reversed... The government. itself, of course, consiste ~ id. its 

 Meading members, Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich, haw. me or 

; other been Party secretaries, but now they 7 were OaE the Fay, as nitnisters 


not as. Patty functionaries. | 


Khrushchev’s June- coup put an, ai to the government’ s eih over 
. the Party apparatus, for after the exclusion of the Molotov group the Central 
"Committee Presidium was re-elected, giving the- Party complete control. 


But the. most. ‘important point, unprecedented in the history of the Soviet 
Communist: Party, is the fact that the Central Committee executive and technical 
apparatus, its Secretariat, now has an! absolute majority in, the Party’s highest 
. legislative: organ between Centtal Committee rte sessions—the Presidium of 

. the’ Central Committee. Of the fiftéet: Presidium! members eleven are secretaries 

. and Party ‘functionaries: Khrushchev, ‘Suslov, Belyaev, Aristov; Brezhnev, 
[gnatov, Kirichenko; Kuusinen,;-Mukhitdinov, Furtseva, and Chairman of the 
_ ‘Party Control ‘Committee Shvernik. Only. four Presidium members; Voroshilov, 
Bulganin; ‘Mikoyan, and. Kozlov; do not belong to the Party apparatus. 


To date, the Army, trade unions, the diplomatic service, economic bureauc- 
” racy, and'state’ security organs are not’ represented in the highest Party ranks, 
, although there’are two economic experts’ Kosygin and Pervukhin among the 
‘Presidium, candidate members. This exclusion of such important groups became 
_ possible only after the Molotov group had been purged, a move which made the 
‘radical shift of powet from me Praa to the Central Commas Secretanat 
PODS mo 
. At present. the Pteeldjuth of the Party Ceateat Committee l is only a legal front, 
fot the real power is in the hands of the’ Secretariat: In this respect, it has become 
x fedundant: Stalin, although ‘sole dictator, did not introduce the Secretariat into 
"the Politburo en- bloc, nor did'he eyer abandòn the “Leninist principle”-of corpora- 
“tive representation within the Politburo. itself. After his death the all-powerful 
‘state bureaucracy began dictating its wishes to the ambitious but powerless 
Party, bureaucracy through the Presidium; today the, government apparatus has 
` been reduced. to an organ with. purely technical functions. What to an outside 
` observer ‘dppear. to, be leading government, ministers, Serov, Gromyko, and 
-Malinovsky; for- example, are not ministers in the ‘real sense of the word, but mere 
7 executors of the directives issued by the Party Central Committee’s secretaries. 


. Thus, real. power in the USSR is concentrated neither in the hands of the 
~ government nor the Central, Committée- Presidiuri, but inthe Central Committee 
Secretariat; This is the present “collective: leadership.” Nevertheless, there still 
‘have to be leaders, whose names ate known in the Party and throughout the coun- 

try. (primarily Khrushthev, Yoroshilov, Mikoyan, and Shvernik), sińce most of 
ee enia Committee’s secretaries were until recently rank-and-file secretaries in, 
- local Party. organizations, and are therefore acçustomed to thinking and acting 
“-only on instructions, from ‘above. The post-Stalin purge raised them onto the 
_ highest raag, of- the state and wo ladder, where. m must learn to think and 
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act pened However, they instinctively feel that a fall from such heights 


would be mote likely if they were to attempt'too much on their own accord, as 


-was the casé with their predecessors, Shatalin and Shepilov, for instance. There- 


fore, they are stilt uncertain and dependent both onthe first secretary and such 


old Stalinists as Mikoyan’ and Voroshilov, who'are ‘capable. ‘of understanding the — 


>? tc 


“new times, 
independent figures as members of an all-powerful Secretariat. However, they are 


. by no means on an équal footing; the position of each member is. determined 


néw, ideas,” and “new tasks.” Hence, they- are not so much: 


by the administrative branch he controls within the Party apparatus: In the ` 


Secretariat itself two groups stand out-on account of the nature of their work arid. - 


their position within the apparatus: one is-responsible for organization, administra- 


- tion, ahd the assignment of government and Party cadres, and comprises. Kiri- 
` chenko, Brezhnev, Aristov, and Ignatov; the other consists of the Party ideolo- © 


gists, the old Stalinist doctrinaires responsible for ideological questions in the 


i . Soviet Union and the world Communist movement, and comprises ‘Suslov, 
„ Pospelov, and Kuusinen. These old dogmatists are carefully. énsuring that 


. Stalinist ideology is, maintained within the framework of the modernization 


introduced at the Twentieth Party Congress. Furthermore, they check that no 


. ~ heretical statements slip into speeches, interviews, and Party documents, even by - 
_ Khrushchév. (This explains the frequent divergencies. between the texts of 


Khrushchev’s interviews as published iri the Soviet and non-Soviet press.) This 
group,’ which for decades was busy finding ideological justification for Stalin’s 
crimes, is becoming ever more opposed to further de-Stalinization. 


.* No experiments or reforms could be undertaker in the Soviet Union while 
‘Stalin temained a “classic” of Marxism and the orthodox “continuer of Lenin’s ~ 

cause.” The dethronement of the late dictator was the first essential prerequisite . 

for the, new reforms which Khrushchev is carrying out in the spheres of industry « 


and agriculture. But the surviving Stalinists clung to the ideas of, their, dead 


leader, doing all they could to hinder the process of de-Stalinization in practice.’ 
. Therefore, a second essential prerequisite for the new reforms was their removal. ` 


from ‘the political scene. This Khrushchev. dchieved at the June 1957’ plenary 


palace ‘revolution (from Molotov or Zhukov, for instance), but would also 
ensure the execution ‘of his orders. This was achieved when the Central Committee 
Secretariat gained control of the Presidium. A final essential prerequisite was to 
weave a legend around the new leader, that is, to develop a new cult of the in- 


dividual. This too is being done, no less intensively than in the first years of — 
Stalin’ s climb to power. Thus, Khrushchev is now being greeted on his arrival 
: at union republic zirfields and railroad stations in the fashion of the former ` 
‘T'sars; every statement by Party, military, or administrative figures, by propagaf- _ 


dists or writers begins with ‘a reference to Khrushchev, whose innumerable 


` > speeches ‘and interviews, together with the way. they aré received abroad, are 
fully reported in the Soviet daily. newspapers. An aura of heroic ‘leadership is- 


being-created around the new leader who, it appears, played a leading role as far 


re? 


e session. “A third prerequisite was the. setting up of such a Party apparatus as . - 
- would’ not only guarantee the first secretary’s security-from the danger of a 


i i Eai 
ee as ‘the Civil War. The agar falsified Stalinist history of World War I is 
a being: rewritten, the merits`Stalin actually had belittled, and hitherto unheard-of 
. qualities ‘attributed to Khrushchev. Typical i in this respect is the metamorphosis 
‘ undergone. by the history of the battle of Stalingrad. Prior to Stalin’s death the 
` official line’ was that the Germians were routed at Stalingrad by “the brilliance 
of Stalin’s strategic plan”; after his dethronement Soviet historians and military 
leaders wrote that this plan was not worked out by Stalin at all but by Marshal 
< Zhukov; but after Zhukov fell from favor it appeared that this too was incorrect, 
‘and that Zhukov metely took over the plan which had been worked out in the 
‘High Command of the Stalingrad front by a political member of the War Council— 
| that is, Khrushchev.* According to Marshal Eremenko, who had commanded 
| the Stalingrad front, “all this noble and laborious work [the preparations for 
‘he We was carried out with the direct participation and guidance of member of 
a : ‘the War Council for the Stalingrad and Southeastern fronts N. S. Khrushchev.” 
’ It is inevitable that the question of the extent to which the Party and state 
` apparatuses recognize Khrushchey’s leadership will be raised. Protocol procedure 
, connected with the proposal of candidates for the'1958 Supreme Soviet elections 
not only answers this question, but also indicates the position of each member of 
the: Central Committee Presidium'in the supreme hierarchy. The Kremlin has 
' "maintained the custom, dating from Stalin? s time, under which all the Politburo 
, members, either individually or in groups, are nominated honorary deputies at so- 
called pre-election meétings, held throughout 'thé electoral districts, alongside 
. the actual future Supreme Soviet deputies for the districts concerned. ‘The number 
-_ of districts in which a member of the Presidium is proposed shows his degree of 
= < “popularity” with the “people. ” In fact, however, it shows the position occupied 
~. by.the person in question in the higher Party leadership: 

Under Stalin, the late dictator himself had always occupied first place, 
followed, in’ order’ of importance, ‘by. Malenkov, Molotov, and ‘Beria, while 
Khrushchev came well down the list, After Stalin’s death and the execution of 
` Beria, Khrushchev began to contest first place both with Molotov and Malenkov. 
The’ following table gives the number of electoral districts in which the candidate 

‘ concerned was proposed at the 1954 Supreme Soviet elections, and hence shows 
` the order of precedence: / 


- F Malenkov .......... E ETE vogue ehieiolsts =n 450 

i OS “Rbrushchev sss ooon EEE gies nani 43 
| ; Molotov: ss sorto es ele wa ceeiee wa ca aceite 40 
e Voroshilov oss ioien cece eee M cece eee 22 
\ Kaganovich ...... aa Miata Adhere yineina ace ae 15 
Bulganin .... 0... 66 ee tee p eee e cece eee 11 

Mikoyan a oiean osup seme LO E 11 

SADUY a oa NEE AE Sae E AS ae 9 

Përvukhit i eenscc nirean ariadna ayap ian 7 


as SOURCE: Prasda, owe to February 8, 1954 
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2 Pravda, November 3, 1957. i 
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| Since baa the position, ‘has’ ees, and, again on ae bes sis of the nutaber .¥ 
af electoral. districts in which the candidate concernéd was. proposed, this time 
in ‘connection with the ree Supreme: ‘Soviet elections, the order of précedence , 
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source: Pranda, Fobrmary 2, 1958. - : i me whe C4 P T ee 
r The ‘above’ figures dow not the: choles of the Tode but the decision se 
_ the Presidium of the Party\Central. Committee as to how many times and in which’ 
‘electoral, distticts the. Presidium members are tobe. put i forward. This, in turn, 

„ shows the degree of influence’ of each individual member. On the basis of the 


above table the following i interesting’ conclusions may be drawn: (1) Khiushchev’ s 


<, position-is' undisputed, ‘since he has 24 more districts than all’ the long-standing 
` Presidiumi ‘mémbers, Mikoyan,:Bulganin, and Voroshilov, put together; (2) Bul- 
‘ganin has: dropped from sixth’ position under Malenkov anc second position 

-~ “after Malenkov’s fall'xo ‘thirteenth. This means that Mukhitdiroy and Furtseva, 
'. for instance, are more importafit government: figures than the official head of the, 

| government’ himself; (3) the position of second secretary is contested by Suslov 


a > and Kirichenko,; although the latter’ is ‘Khrushchev’ s protégé; end (4) Brezhnév,- 


~ Aristov; ‘and Ignatoy, i in almést equal positions, ~are firmly entrenched as leading 


- Central Committee sectetaries, » While fhe old opportunist Shvernik has moved p4 : 


“te shith place = i te oe. 
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> these observations. N evertheless; Bulganin’ s décline is not pure accident. Khrush--. ~ 


chev has being trying to show quite openly both within the Soviet, Union and: , 
~ “abroad that he now. has little ‘use for Bulganin’s services. This is borne out by ` 


3 > outwardly unimportant events. Thus, on February 2, 1958: all che central news- 
7 papéfs reported that on the-first day ‘of the electoral meetings half the members 
.of the Presidium of the Central Committee ‘had been 1 proposed: as Supreme Soviet’ 
_ deputies: Bulganin was not among them; on the-second day all, the Presidium. 

ae meber were listed: ene Du ganin, s name wis, a only on the third Aay 
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was he mentioned, when'it was reported that he will-be norhinated by the remote 
.Adyge Autonomous Oblast, as opposed to the Moscow city electoral district at 
the last elections. Then again, at the beginning of February the Party Central 
` Committèe ahd Council of Ministers ‘gave a banquet in the Kremlin in honor of. 
the Soviet intelligentsia, attended by all the membets and candidate members of 
the Presidium, The main speech was made by Khrushchev, who spoke on numer- 
ous topics and covered all-strata of,the Soviet intelligentsia. Bulganin, on the 
other hand, spoke: only’ on motion pictures. The applause, always carefully 
“graded? pi the Sọviet Union, also reflected the real situation: Khrushchev 

` received ‘fierce, prolonged applause,” Mikoyan “vigorous applause,” Voroshilov 
“stormy applause,” Bulganin merely “ ‘applause.””* i Ay f 


Thus, Bulganis’ s position in the Presidium and as Gia of the Council 

` of Ministers of the USSR must be considered insecure, to say the least. Whether he 

will-be removed does, not depend on ‘him; the Central’ Committee secretaries can 

easily settle his fate beforehand, if Khrushchev considers it necessary. The opposi- 

' tion put up by Bulganin and his possible supporters to Khrushchev is probably 

bound up with the same disagreements which the Molotov group had with 

--Khrushchey and his group. It is highly likely that the purge of the former was 
opposed not only by Pervukhin and. Saburov, but also by Bulganin. 


New questions . of domed and international policy may have arisen after 
the purge of the Molotov group in which the opinions of Bulganin and his 
„adherents have not always coincided with those of Khrushchev and his followers. 

Khrusbchev’s two main measures—the reorganization of industrial administration 

- and the cultivation ofthe virgin lands—cannot be considered unqualified suc- 
cesses. The. state ‘bureaucracy, insulted by and dissatisfied with Khrushchev, 
unenthusiastically set about its task in the new economic regions. Although Party 

, propaganda asserts that the decentralization is a personal success for Khrushchev, 
-in the areas concerned and at oblast Party conferences and congresses of the 
. ‘fepublic Communist parties the accent: has been on failures, discrepancies, and 
local narrowmindedness rather than on successes, Nor can the virgin land 
‘expériment, on which enormous sums of money were spent to the detriment 
even of heavy industry, be considered a success. This was admitted indirectly 
in the January appeal of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of 

, the USSR to agricultural workers.* In ‘January and February two very important 
all-union conferences were held to discuss agriculture and industry. Khrushchev, 
“who is by no means averse to publicity in such cases, held closed sessions, on 

` which the press carried only very brief communiqués. The conferences were 
' attended by the secretaries of the union republic Party central committees, krai, 
oblast, and many regional committees, the directors of leading’ factories, and 
sovkhéz chairmen and deputy chairmen. It is quite possible that not only present 


“measures but also new reforms necessary in the country’s economic system were . 





4 Pravda, February 9, 1958. 
‘6 Ibid., January 21, 1958. 
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discussed. According” to Khrushchev a Central Committee meeting on agriculture 
had, discussed one of these reforms—the need to transfer, the Machine Tractor 
Stations to the kolkhozes. 


There is every ground for thinking that Khrushchev’ s actions are not merely ` 
improvised to meet the present situation, but part of a hew economic plan. Since “ 
such a plan would. not be accepted at once by the conservative Stalinists, who 
still predominate in the state administrative organs, the successful implementation 
of a new policy will depend on the government apparatus. In other words, 
Khrushchev needs a new govefnment apparatus, capable of putting a new policy 
into practice. Party and-government authority must be combined to this end. : 
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| The Two Faces of the Soviet Armed Forces 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


On February 23, 1958 the Soviet armed forces celebrated their fortieth 
anniversary. Articles by leading political and military figures were published in 
the Soviet press, summing up the indisputable achievements of the Army: the 
victories of the Civil War and World War I and the transformation of the 
semiguerilla, badly equipped Red Army into an extremely formidable fighting 
force.1 In addition, a powerful war industry, capable of competing with the 
most powerful industrialized country in the world—the United States—has been 
created, and possession of nuclear weapons and the development of long-range 
aviation and missiles clearly show that the Soviet armed forces are keeping up 
with the technological demands of the new atomic era. 

Military theory, as reflected in Soviet military doctrine and organization, has, 
after a prolonged period of rather painful evolution, cast off since Stalin’s 
‘death its main hindrances—dogmatism and narrowmindedness—while preserving 
its strong point—a definite harmony. The social and economic structure of Soviet 
society and the Soviet economy; which is designed primarily to meet the military 
needs of the permanent struggle against the non-Communist world, enables the 

' Soviet leaders to maintain powerful forces capable of waging either full-scale 
atomic war or local wars involving mass armies and conventional weapons. This 
Has made the Soviet armed forces an effective support for the Kremlin’s foreign 
policy, not only as a safeguard in the event of a “hot”. war, but also as a weapon 
in the “cold” war. The methods employed by the ‘Soviets to exert influence and 
pressure, ranging from friendly visits by the Soviet Navy to large-scale interven- 
tion, as in the case of the uprising in Hast Germany and the revolution in Hungary, 
or threats to use nuclear weapons and missiles as in the notes to Great Britain 
during the Suez crisis and to Turkey during the recent tension over Syria, rest 
on this two-prong development.® . 

However, these impressive military successes go hand in hand with a certain 
dualism or internal disharmony. Thus, Colonel Luis B. Ely, on the basis of the 
events of World War Il, ‘stated, that although the Soviet Army usually fought 
with great stubbornness it was capable of mass surrender and that whereas some 
men died fighting to the last some yielded without even a show of opposition, 
while others joined the German Army en masse. Ely realized that this dualism 
was, not confined to actual fighting but could be seen in other fields—organization, 
training, and morale, for instance. Thus, the Soviet armored units spend as much 

' time on political instruction as they do on their weapons; the Army has an 


1 Kommunist, No. 2 (1958), pp. 3448; Pravda, February 23, 1958; Komsomolskaya pravda, February 
23,1958. 
2 Bulletin, Munich, No. 7 (1956), pp. 47—52. 
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extremely cenctalized bureaucracy, although i in comparison with Western armies - 
in the fighting units themselves there is little‘red tape; and although the Army as 
such is run on a democratic basis it:has a complex caste system.® 

Ely’s views can be supplemented-by those made by German observers during 
the last‘war.4 Their opinions coincide in the overall high estimation of the Sdviet: 
-soldier’s fighting qualities, and ‘while stressing his unpretentiousness, stead- 
“fastness, bravery, and technical capabilities, agree that this dualism is a charac- 
teristic trait. One such casé describes how a Soviet unit displayed extreme bravery 


` 


"+ while defending a bridgehead with a river behind it; another reports the incom- 


prtehensible abandonment of -a: strongly defended position although enemy 
pressure was only very slight; and there are reports that possible threats from the 
flañk and sear were sometimes completely ignored, but at other times considerably 
overestimated, and that units showing poor resistance one day have fought with ` 


' |.” exceptional stubbornness the next. The situation is analagous in all phases of 


Soviét Army life. Hencé, any full evaluation of the Soviet armed forces must - 
_ decide to. what extent the above. contradictions are typical. . 
, ` The achievements 'and fighting qualities of any army have to be measured 
against (1) the losses which it is capable of withstanding to gain a victory, for 
` this ‘reveals the strength’ of its ‘morale, (2) the ‘number -of prisoners it loses 
during the course of. operations, and -(3) the relationship, between losses and 
- results, which provides‘ criterion for judging the qualities of an army’s command- 
“ers and its military docttine in general. These three factors make it possible to’ 


‘ “check to what extent the views on ‘the dual nature of the Soviet armed : forces 


_ are justified. . ~ 

_'Thé difficulties in giving exact PNA E on these factors as. they 
„affect the Soviet Army are considerable, since the official Soviet history. of World 
War I avoided giving. detailed information about losses, partially, at least, 


ey because in all probability complete figures, particularly for the opening phases , 


~ of the German invasion of the.USSR, are not known. German estimates of , 
Soviet losses, not always accurate, Tan do'give a clear idea of the number : 
of. prisoners ‘of wat taken, thereby giving a key te the main features ofthe three * 
important factors listed above. 

World War II is of considerable importance for the ptesent analysis for a 
_ number, of reasons: First, the war is comparatively recent; second, not until: | 
World War I did the’ Soviet Army become a modern, mechanized army, with 
a powerful war ‘industry; -third, the war fully extended the Soviet Union, mak- 
- ing enormous demands on manpower and machines; and fourth,~it took place 
after the Soviet’ Atmy’s first experience of battle, the Russo-Finnish Wat of 
1939—40, “which meant ‘that the ‘difficulties which ordinarily accompany the 
conversion of a backward country’ into a modern state had been overcome. 


3 Colonel Luis B, Ely, T: He. ‘Red Aro Today, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1951, Chapter 1. oy 
_ > Heinz Guderian, ‘Dis Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, Heidelberg, 1951; Marshal Giovanni Messe, ae 
Der Krieg im Osten, Zurich, 1948, pp- 1f and -202; Marshal G. Mannerheim, Erinsrungen, Zurich, 1952, | 
pp. 388-96; Bilang des are nea ` Brkenninisse und, Leite w die Zukunft, Oleabatg, 
, 1953, p. 98. are. 
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“During World War I bon 28—30 million persons, about 14o, of the total 


‘population, were drafted into the armed forces,®.and during the four years of 
` hostilities the Soviet Army suffered about 16—17 million casualities: approximately 


` 5 million’dead and 11.5 million wounded, over 50% of the total number drafted 


‘in all.6.In addition the Soviet Army lost mote than 5. million prisoñers,, over one 


sixth of. its numbet (17% 18%). eae 

These - figures reveal’ quite clearly: the P R N and dualism in the Soviet 
Army? s fighting qualities: on the one þand,. ‘there is considerable “battle resilience” 
in the face of great losses, on the other, a high percentage of prisoners, including 
innumerable cases of refusal to‘ fight. This ge becomes even more striking 
when the war is examined one stage at a time. 

` Although | to date it is impossible to calculate’ exact losses for each phase of 


‘the war since both Soviet and German reports cannot be relied upon, an approx- 


imate overall’ picture cari be obtained. The Soviet figures of August 24, 1941 


giving losses of only 700,000 and Claiming that the Germans had lost 2 million 


dead, wounded, and prisoners®cannot be taken seriously; nor can the Soviet 
teports of October ‘6, 1941, putting Soviet losses at 230,000 killed, 720,000 
wounded, and 178,000 missing® and of November 6, 1941, when Stalin claimed the 


. USSR had lost only 350,000 killed, 378,000 missing, and 1 ,020,000 wounded.?° 


The Getman figures for. Soviet prisoners, although somewhat exaggerated, 
are more realistic. During ‘thé first phase of the war, the border fighting up to 
July 11, 1941, the German Army took 600,000 prisoners; on July 7, the German 
High Command reported the-capture of more than 300,000 prisoners in the region 


- “of Belostok and Minsk, of whom 72,000 were alleged to have been deserters. 
~ The penetration of the Leningrad, Smolensk, and, Kiev fronts in the period up 


to August 22, 1941 brought. the number of prisoners up to 1,250,000. By the 
end of September the figure had risen to 1,850,000 as a result. of the capture of 
600,000 prisoners when Kiev was encircled. "The advance on Leningrad, Moscow, 
and the Denets Basin which began in October-1941 and which took the Germans 


", to the gates of Moscow and Leningrad and into Rostov further raised the figure 
to 3,800,000 by December -1, 1941.- After the front had become more or less 


static. during the winter of 1941—42 and the Germans had withdrawn following 


` their defeat outside Moscow, the- Germans -took another 800,000 prisoners 


in the 1942' summer operations around Kharkov and Sevastopol, and in the 


advance on the Don and the Caucasus. Throughout the remainder of the 


5 A, À. Zaitsov, Dinamika ‘stale SSSR na 1952 god (The Dynamics of the Soviet Population for 


1952), Munich, 1953, pp. 38—40; -Brlanz des zweiten ii Erkenntnisse umd Verpfchtungen fur dis 
_ Zukunfi, op. et., p.439. 


8 A. A. Zatsov, op: cif, pp. 45—50. . e of 
r Keesings, Archis der Gegenwart; ‘Vienna, July 5—6, 11; Sheath 6, 22; Somba 26—27; October 
19, 1941;ANovember-10, 1941 to May'i; 1945. In Novy zburnal, New York, No. 18 (1948), p. 212, Boris 
Nicolaeveky gives a figure of six million for the fitst winter of the war. A 
8 Keesings, op. cit. , August 24, oe 
` 9 Thid, Qctober 6, 1941., 
10 J, V. Stalin, O Velskoi ee soins Sovetskogo Sones (On the Great Fatherland War of 


` the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1950, p. 35._ 
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wat on the Eastern Front during the campaigns of 1943, 1944; and 1945 only 
about 600,000—-800,000 Soviet PAE were, taken, according to German 
sources. 11 . 

Thus, out of a total fighting period af 47 months, 75% of the total number 
of prisoners—3; 800,000 out of 5,200,000—were taken during the first five months 
of the war, an average of 75, 000 per month. During this period the Germans 
captured about 1 ,600,000 square kilometers of territory and reached a line Lenin- 
gtad—Moscow-Réstoy, while the Soviets lost about 40% of the country’s popu- 
lation, 63% of its coal, 68% of its iron, 58% of its steel, 60% of its aluminum, 
and 38%, of its grain, according to Soviet statistics.1* Add to this the military 
equipment lost during the initial stages of the war and it becomes completely 
`~ clear that the Soviets were indeed routed. An official Soviet communiqué issued 
on August 24, 1941 gave losses of 5,500 tanks, 7,500 guns, and 4,500 airplanes, 13 
while the German High Command reported on December 1, 1941 the capture or _ 
destruction of 21,391 tanks, 32,541 guns, and 17,322 airplanes. 14 


“The change came at the beginning. of 1942, when both the new divisions and 
the-battle-scarred ones suddenly revealed a hitherto hidden strength, Although 
the Soviet Army lost a further 800,000 prisoners during the 1942 campaigns, it 
- captured 100,000 Germans at Stalingrad and proved capable not only of stubborn 
defense‘but also of decisive counterattacks. After 1942, the Soviets began to make 


“major advances and very few Soviet prisoners were takea from then until the 


-end of the war, only about 800,000, at an average of 25,000 per month. The signif- 
icance of this figure can be seen,when it is remembered that Brusilov’s successful 
three-month offensive'in the summer of 1916 cost the Russians 225,000 prisoners. 

- ‘Thus, more than 500 Soviet divisions lost an average of about 25,000 prisoners - 

per month, that is, about 50 men per division, during the major- operations of the 

second ‘half of the war; this is adequate indication of the change i in the Soviet 
armed forces’ fighting spirit. 


A different example of this dualism was the appearance of Soviet woliaies 
fighting alongside the Germans against the Soviet Army. ‘There were 900,000 
such volunteers by the beginning of 1943. Of course, other nations and armies 
had their Quislings; however, the extent to which this process went in the 
Soviet Army was such that it must be’ considered a special s social aa 
not a political movement. 


Another important question is whether this dualism is an facial sean 
enon, found only in the special conditions of the last war, or a regular feature _ 
of the Soviet Army. The Hungarian revolution cast some light on this question: 
during the first phase of the uprising from October 23 through November 2, 
1956 the Soviet armed forces’ political unreliability, and poor fighting spirit were 
clearly demonstrated; soldiers and officers went over to the Hungarians individ- 





1 Keesings, op. cit., January 1943 to Sa 1945. i i 
12 Kommunist, op. cit, p. 39. — i 

13 Keesings, op: cit, ‘September 1, 1941. 
1 Thid., December 1, 1941, 
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„ually or in groups and many of them were ready to fight alongside the Hun- 


garians ; orders from above were at best carried out formally and often deliberately 
sabotaged, local: “neutrality” pacts being made with the Hungarians in order 
to avoid fighting. On the other hand, the new powerful Soviet forces introduced 
from the USSR proved reliable in combating the rebels and in disciplining those 


"troops, who had proved unreliable earlier. - 


This last question has been discussed in detail elsewhere ;15 what is important 
here is that in a localized, internal struggle within the Soviet empire regular 
Soviet troops showed the sathe instability of morale and the same dualism as had 
been evinced during World War II. It is therefore. reasonable to assume that these 
features are recurrent in the Soviet Army. 


The reasons for this are ptimarily social and date before ae establishment 


“ of the Red Army. The military history of pre-Revolutionary Russia shows that 


- until the beginning of the twentieth century the Russian Army did not surrender 


or desert on a large scale or show sharp changes in fighting ability. The battles 


_ or wars lost by the old Russian Army, Austerlitz or the Crimean War, for example, 


were’ not attributable to a drop in its fighting powers. Observations by such 
leading military figures as Frederick the Great or Napoleon gave a highly favor- 
able picture of the Russians’ fighting qualities, views substantiated by World 
War I German, and Austrian commanders, such as Ludendorff or Conrad von 
Hötzendorf. The' break in the old tradition dates from World War I, that is, after 


. the 1905 Revolution had taken place: During the war the Russian Army lost 


1,650,000 killed, 3,850,000 wounded, and'2,410,000 prisoners out of a total of 
15.5 million į men, while more than a million deserters and refugees can be added 
after the February 1917 Revolution.16 

~ Thus, the dualism and potential instability peculiar to the Soviet Army are a 
continuation of the process revealed by the Russian Army during World War I. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the turn of the present century was marked by the 


- overthrow of thé established social order—the Revolution of 1905 and the two 


revolutions of 1917—it is clear that roots of the phenomena are in the social 


`- and psychological fields. 


After the October 1917 coup d'état the Caite exploited the lack of 
social balance in Russia and the old Russian Army to seize power. They thereupon 


. attempted to bring about a state of equilibrium while they -built their “workers’ 


socialist state.” One of their first steps in this direction, the creation of the Red 
Guards, a sort of voluntary militia which elected its officers and had voluntary 
discipline, equal pay, food, and supplies for all ranks, soon had to be abandoned, 
since the undisciplined “Red bands” proved useless even for the demands of the_ 
civil war. After April 1918 compulsory military service was reintroduced, be- 


' coming permanent after Marxist theory and ideas on the formation of proletarian 


armed forces in a socialist state had Bee impraenenl, 


J5 Bulletin, op. cit., No. 2 (1957), pp. 3—20. 3 
16 General N. N. Golovin, Voennye usiliya Rossis 9 mirovoi soine one 8 War Effort in World War T), 
Paris, 1939, vol. I, pp. 125—53. 
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When founding the Soviet armed forces the Communists adhered to the class 


ptinciple. Frunze stated: “We cannot entrust the right and obligation to defend’ 


our workers’ and peasants’ fatherland ... to those social groups whose interests ` 


are-hostile to the interests of labor. 217 This principle governed the formation- 


_of the Red Army between the Civil War period and: 1936: ‘The stress laid on the 
‘recruitment of workers.and poor peasants, and the maintenance of Party control 
over- the Army by the large-scale introduction of Party members became standard 


practice after Frunze’s reform of 1925. “Nonworking” elements were not allowed - 


into the Army and in the event of war were to be drafted into labor units, which - 


did not handle weapons. The new Army was called the-Workers’ and Peasants’ 7 


Red Army, a name ‘which’ gave no indication. of nationality: - 


„As the Soviet Union i is the socialist fathetland of the jatena proletariat, 
, sois admission into the Red Army: open for the workers and pen, or all countries. 
The Red Army is really the army of the interrational proletariat . . 


The Red Army, defending the USSR, by the* very fact of its-existence helps the © 


struggle of the oppressed working masses of the whole world for freedom,?® ` 
‘However, from.the middle of the 1930’s outside events, primarily the potential 


threat from Nazi Germany, and the development « ofthe art of warfare, forced the- 


Soviet leaders to alter the principles according-to" which Army drafting took place, 
since a powérful mass army had become an’essential. Compulsory general military 
service was introduced, which meant that elements which were unteliable from 
a proletarian standpoint were drafted into the Army. This 1a was PE in 
the Stalin Constitution of 1936. - 


Asa résult, not only the Party, but also the social balance of Nic hag: which . 


was to be international in spirit, proletarian i in essence, and Party in outlook, ‘was 
upset, Although i in peacetime the Army’ s political apparatus and’the Party mem- 
bers, in it could ensure Party control, in the évent of war general conscription 


was- bound to. nullify the attempts made to proletarize the Army and maintain: 


- Party control, thereby affecting the Army’s political reliability and morale. ‘The 
_ 1937-38 Army purge, a preventiye measure directed against potentially un- 


reliable Army cadres, was a reflection of the Communist leaders’ concern at the - 


o state of the Army in the event of war. 


World: War II revealed the complete failure of the Kremlin’s calculations. The 


Red Army, reinforced with anti-Communist reserves, of which the: overwhelm- _ 


ing majority were peasarits, surrendered ‘en masse, and displayed extreme defeat- 


ism and lack of morale. To save the situation the Kremlin was forced to discard ` 
. the ideological baggage of Communism and rely on, the population’s patriotism; - 
__ which was aroused in thestruggleagainst Hitler’sattempts to annex the Soviet Union. 


717 M. V. Frunze, quoted in Colonel Pyatnitsky, Kramisya Armiya SSSR: Krasnaya Armiya 1 Kone- 
munisticbeskaya Partiya (The Soviet Red: Army: The Red ee and the Communist Party), Paris, ` 


, 1931, p. 12. 


18 Vw A. Degtyarev, ‘Poltrabota s Kramoi Armii v voennos na (Political Work i in the Red Army in ;/ 


Wartime), quoted in Pyatnitsky, op. tit.,.p. 6. 

. 19 Polsvol ustav RRKA (Field Regulations of the Workers’ tis Peasants’ Red | Asoy), quotéd in 
Pyatnitsky, op. of. lo, cit. ` pr me i ę 
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- “The. ER N a a “Second Fatherland War,” 2 ‘the ae on the old 
Russian military traditions; the. tehabilitation of such historical heroes as Alek- 
: sandr Nevsky, Peter thé Great, Suyorov, Kutuzov, Khmelnitsky, and Nakhimov, 
the introduction: of the old Tsarist uniforms, the conversion of the commissars 
_into commanders’ political aides, the restoration of the Patriarchate, the reliance 
` on the church, the appeal 'to the different peoples of the Soviet Union, to their 
_ ‘patriotism ‘and: national feelings, these were the methods used to remedy the 
situation. They proved successful, restoring the Army’s fighting spirit. But at 
- the same time they 1 meant the at least temporary abandonment not only of Marxist 
_ideas- on war, foi hel also of | Coromiaim i main eck he creation of the new 
; “socialist” i ý F 

- In 1941, he Soviet Army began, the wat against ne with nese 
slogans, with the’ International as'its anthem, with Party commissats, and with 
MVD units in the rear to prevent retreat; the result .was cornplete rout. The 
second stage which took the Soviets from thé Volga, Stalingrad, and besieged 
` Leningrad to Berlin and the Elbe began with national slogans, a new patriotic, 
national anthem, the one-man command system, the old Russian uniforms, but 
without political: commissars of the MVD ‘units. The Soviet Army revealed a great 

stability and valor, reminiscent of the ‘traditions of the old Russian Army. 


Thé victories of World War II were-gained at a very high price: more than 

50% of the Soviet armed. forces were killed and wounded. This was due not so 

~ much to the skill and’ stubbornness of the adversary as the ignorance, incom- 
petence, lack of initiative, and fear of responsibility displayed by the Soviet senior 
officers,’ who were chosen’ more for political reliability than professional ability. 

` Marshal Bagramyan, in his speech during the recent celebrations, admitted that 


a considerable harm was caused the Party’s enotmous.and fruitful work in this 

bs field iby the criminal bands of Yagoda, Yezhov, Beria, and their associates, who 

forcibly rémoved: from the ranks. of our armed forces a considerable number of 

- experienced comntanders and political workers. As a result of this, by the beginning 

of the war many posts in the Army and Navy were o¢cupied by officers and generals 

_ who did not, have enpagi experience and knowledge for work on a scale new to 
them. *0- ae 

Marshal eae passed” over the fact that the main culprit was the Com- 
munist” regime, intent on forming Party,robots, crushing any signs of initiative 
and attempts to. assume responsibility, and = human personality. It was 
at a of developing: the qualities of leadership needed in an Army officer. The 
. result was that the-Soviet Army became a steam tolles cuceeeeN crushing the 
enemy, but at enormous cost. 

Since the war, there have been attempts to replace the patriotic enthusiasm 
of the Army and population; as a whole with so-called Soviet patriotism, slogans 
` of internationalism, and “proletarian solidarity.” However, the patriotic, national 

“instincts of the masses and of the Army have proved so vitalistic that official 
“Soviet doctrine has been, forced to'take them into account. Marshal Bagramyan 


i 


20 Kommunist, op. cit, p.39. co 4 
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` noted that “for four decades the Soviet armed forces created and educated by the 

Communist Party have been guarding the historic conquests of the people, 
guarding the national interests of the beloved fatherland.”’*! The identification 
of the interests of the Party and the people is a means of combating thé emanci- 
patory tendency so firm in the bédy of the Army. The Zhukov affair and’ the 
accusation that he underestimated the importance of Party leadership in the Army 
and disparaged the role of Party political work clearly. show that there is a 
definite danger in this respect as far as the Party is concerned, although no one 
can say to what extent these accusations against Zhukov are correct. But such 
tendencies certainly exist among the rank and file and the junior officers. More- 
“over, the accusations made in the Soviet press. show that the relaxations of the | 
post-Stalin period led to political work in the Army turning into mere formalism , 
or ceasing altogether. Officers have been severely criticized fer concentrating on * 
their own military specialty and more political work has been demanded of them. 
Party conferences are constantly attacking individual commanders who on their 
own initiative replace political studies by specialized ones. This is still taking- 
_ place, even after Zhukov’s eam and indicates: the strength of ie aeons at 
emancipation from the Party. 

` The Soviet Army’s morale is determined by two factors: (1) a e patriotism 
and feelings of political and social ‘opposition, brought about by the national’ 
instincts of the Army and the people, and (2) the influence of propaganda and the 
pressure of the Party Weltanschauung. The influence of the second factor is stronger 
in the higher levels of the military hierarchy, that of the first-in the middle and 
lower tanks. This is the source of the Soviet armed forces? dualism, which has 
still not been overcome after forty years of existence. It is a factor which must 
be taken into account when a the fighting ‘potential of the Soviet ated 
forces, 


+ 
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€ CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
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The Economy ` E 


F ; Railroad Development in the Soviet East 


A major feature of Soviet railroad development has always been the dispro- 
portion between the increase in freight volume and the expansion of the railroad 
network. Thus, in 1913, the last pre-Revolutionary year for which figures are 
available, , freight volume was 76.4 billion ton-kilometers, while the total length 
of track was 71,700 kilometers; in 1956, the figures were 1,079.1 billion ton- 
` kilometers and 120, 700 kilometers respectively. Over the same ‘period the average 
freight density per kilometer of track grew from 1.1 million ton-kilometers to 
9.4 million.* On some lines, the rise in freight density has been ever greater, 
reaching as much as 40-50 times ‘the 1913 level.’ . 


To date, the increase in freight volume is mainly the result of heavier trains; 
track extension is of much less importance in this respect. Bulk freight tends to 
be concentrated on certain stretches, which ‘are well provided with the equipment 
_ required to' erisure as smooth a flow as possible. When new tracks are laid, 
-strategic considerations appear to be the chief factor governing location. 


From 1928 through 1955, only 24,000 kilometers of new track were laid,* and 
it was admitted by the Institute for Complex Transportation Problems, founded 
in 1955, that the lines: constructed during the Soviet era carried only 22% 
of the total freight, the’ temaining 78% being carried on tracks laid before the 
Revolution.® 


Prior to 1932, capacity was increased by the introduction of more powerful 
locomotives. This enabled the average speed and weight of the trains to be 
` stepped up, thereby increasing freight volume. This can be seen from the table on 
the following page. 


At first, the increase in freight was largely due to heavier trains; there was 
` little change in the number of trains routed. For instance, between 1913 and 
_ 1932 the number rose by only 4%.® Later, up to the outbreak of World 
War I, average speed, including stops, rose, and by 1940 was 42% greater than 
in 1932.7 This brought a corresponding rise in the amount of traffic, and in 1940, 
‘ 48.3% more trains were routed than in 1932. On the other hand, freight train 


1 Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik. (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 177; Narodnoe khoxyaistvo SSSR. v 1956 godu : Statrstichesky 
exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 193. 

2 Zhelexnodorozhny transport, No. 6 (1957), p. 9, 

3 Ibid., No. 11 (1957), p. 32. 

be Gudok, November 22, 1957. 

$ Zbelsznodorozbny re op. sit., los cit., 

8 Thid. ‘ 

7 Ibid. 
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weight was only 34% up. E ‘Since the war, the, provision of powerful locomotives’ 
has combined both processes: thére has been an increase both in weight.and 

. speed. Over the period 1913-56, the number of freight trains increased by 180% 
and the average weight of each by 220% ;. thus, 37% of the rise in freight volume: 
was attributable to the increase in. . traffic, 41 % to the increase in weight.® 


too- Soviet Railroad Fréight Growth, 1913—56, ~ a ea a: 
nop Se ; "1913 1928 +1 1932 1940 «1950 1956 
Freight Volume (Billion Ton-Kilometers)....... 76.4 93.4 `169.3, 415.0 602.3 1;079:7 
Average Freight Train Weight (Tons) ..l...1.. . 573.0 817.0 966.0 1,301.0 1,430.0 1,831. ` 
Average Speed* (Kilometers per Hour)... 1.05 ` 13.6 14.1 14.3 20.3 20.1 24.8 ~ 
Average Locomotive Tractive Power (Tons)-:..’. 10.2 11.8 — 154° 17.0 18.8. 
* Including stops + , 5 
SOURCES: Transpert s sepex SSSR Stattestechechy ibormk (Ttansporctation and Comniiónieation ir. the USSR - A Statistical Com + 


pilstion), Moscow, 1957, pp 27-64, Narodnoe kboxpatrive SSSR Statistbeshy soraik (The National Economy of the USSR. A Staustiox > 
Completion), Moscow, 1956, p. 177, ZBelersederexhay transpert, No. 11 (1957), pp 32, 33, 40, 42, 45; N S Shulmkov, Tremport SSSE . 
1 ogo rexmiss (Transportation in the USSR and its Development),: Moscow, 1957, p 2B; Nerodnoe Abaxyesstve SSSR 1956 gedu. Statist? 
shesh (The National Economy of the USSR 1n'1956 A Stausucal Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 191; B, P. Beabchev, Zelezeod 
eras iraupert SSSR v chests: ppatlette (Railroad Transportation la the USSR During the Smeth Five- Year Plan), Moscow, 1957, p. 17 
` One of the ‘most important results of this policy i is that the capacity of 'the . 
main. lines has now almost reached its rated maximum, making further develop- 
ment impossible i in practice. “The daily rated’ capacity of the main double-traék 
freight lines equipped with automatic block systems is 144 trains in each direction: ` 
on‘some sections there are at the moment already as many as 110 trains each way. 
No less heavily loaded are the single-track lines, and on the’ particularly busy 
-stretches traffic reaches 40 trains. each way. This is having a definite retarding 
“effect on the`rate of freight volume i increase, particularly i in the, eastern regions 
of the USSR. At present, for. example, the section Omsk-Novosibirsk is -hamper- 
ing the whole Siberian line, since the density of freight traffic on it is as high 
. as 70 million ton-kilorneters per kilometer, while. on the ‘western lines it varies. 
beeetwn 300,000 and 600,000.19 : o ` ` 
The eastern regions are of particular importance to he Kremlin at present: 
in view of the Sovier leaders’ plans for creating a powerful ‘industrial center in ” 
the atea. Since World War II great' progress has been made towards ‘bringing 
these plans to fruition. By 1954, about. one third of all Sovie= industrial output o 
was produced in the East, more than 60% of the petroleum, about 50%, of the ~ 
coal, and more than’ ‘50% of ‘the: steel and rolled metal.1! Moreover, at the g 
Twentieth Party Congress a resolution was passed calling-for the setting up of a 
metallurgical center capable of turning out 15-20 million tons of pig iron a year. 
Once these plans tave been, enlized tiefe will ie a encadoia] jump in freight 
volume.’ : 
‘There has already been a ‘steady Seow: in the proportion of overall freight 
' carried Py the eastern-regions, as can be seen from’ the following table: s 


t 


8 Ibid. i i pte ot l 
® Ihid. ~ = ies 
10 Gudok, op. ett: j G 
il E. D. Khanukov, Transport + raxmeshchenie Soames (Transporation ‘and the Distribution of 7 
rodna Poe 1956, p. ‘10. : , 4 ; 
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PLP qa kam oe «| Freight Movement in the . USSR’ 


(Perceatage of Total) ` y 
' — Freight Dispatched — -* > —— Freight Received —— 
š : 1913 1940. 1952 1913, 1940 1952 
` Westem Regions... 90.3 727° 659 90.0 745 67.0 
', “Hastern Regions: .... 9.7 ' 27.3 34.1 |, 10.0 25.5 : 33.0 


| source: E D. Khanukov, - Trauposs recent prazradna Cassporation tod the Distbtion of Prodecton), Moscow, 
1956, p 230.. 


wY - 


Fs, “The cues in the flow and volume of frei sht i in the eastern regions auto- 


matically involves longer’ hauls; the average length rose from 722 kilometers in 


., 1950 to 791 in 1956. The following table shows how this has affected the distance 


' 


$ ‘that the major types of freight have to, be teansparted: - 


Sg es an S The Growth in Selected Soviet Freight Hauls 
Th, 4 Te (Expressed in Toa-Kilometers per Unit of Total Output) 
= / 1940 1950 1955 
ds “Coal (Yous) : Pee TANI Sew a 7608” 643 648 
` O` o" Petroleum (Tons) ... ..... tie. -1,170 © 1,372 1,435 
, Ferrous Metals (Tons) ........, 2,000 ' 2,270 2,140 | 
Timber (Cubic Meters) ..../.i: 370 448 560 


SOURCE: Zhelexnodoroxbny transport, No 3 (1957), p 14 


The planned 1960 rail freight volumes is 1, 374 billion ton-kilometers. ‘This 
will mean a growth in the volume of freight originated of about 575 million tons, 
of which coal, petroleum, ’ ores, rhetal, . machinery, and building materials will 
comprise 440 million tons, or 75% ‘of the total increase.1* 


| * ‘Undoubtedly, the main burden will fall on the railroads of the eastern regions. 


Yet at present only 27% of the total rail network is situated in the Soviet East,18 


_ although freight volume there is already 40% of the total for the whole country.14 


: To help ensure that the” planned. increases’ ate realized ‘certain measures 
designed to increase railroad capacity are to be introduced. They include the 
electrification of the main, lines, automatic block systems and centralized dis- 
‘patching, and transition to Diesel traction. This will do much to relieve the 


_ pressute, but will still not alter the situation tadically, in view of the fact that 


the Soviet railroads are already, working almost at full capacity. The only move 
~that can ensure a real, change is the laying of more tracks. 


During the Soviet er only 35,000 Kilometers of new railroad have been laid, 


. less than 1,000 kilometers a year.15 The rate of construction has lagged far behind 
` the growth i in the amount of freight, particularly in the eastern regions, where 


since the’ beginning of World War II freight volume has shot up considerably. 


‘However, construction there has been much less than i in the European areas of 


. the Soviet Union. | MaE s ER G 





~ 12 B. P. Beshchev, kiado transport S58 R v shestoi pyatiletke (Railroad Transportation in the 
USSR During the Sıxth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1957, p 22. 
rar transport, No, 10 (1956), p. 42. 
H Gudok, 0 i ‘ 
1 atts pc oe No. 1 (957, p. 5. i 


Steps are now being taken to remedy this situation. EA the Sixth ive 
~ Year Plan it was originally proposed to lay abcut 6,500 kilometers of new track, 
plus 930 kilometers o7 narrow-gauge lines in the virgin land regions.° At present, 
the Institute for Complex Transportation Problems is working out a project for 
developing railroad transportation over thé next 10-15 yeats, during which time 
‘about 120,000-150,000 kilometers of prospective rouze. will have to be sur- 
veyed.1? No details are yet available about these plans, but the reports that have 
_ been issued to date.indicate that the new construction will’ be’ primarily in the 
eastern regions. It is also clear that the current plans are bound up closely with 
the development of the metallurgical and timber industries and the construction 
of hydroelectric power stations. The following is an cutline. of the main lines 
projected or under construction. (See also the map on pages 32 and 33.) ` 


Urals—Pechora : This 800-kilometer railroad is to be finished by 1970 and will 
run from Salekhard along the eastern slope of the Urals, joining the existing line 
to Polunochnoe. It is designed to facilitate the transportation of the rich Pechora 
` coking coals to the metallurgical plants of the Urals.18 A line between Pechora 
and the Southern Urals has lorig been planned, although via the western slope - 
of the mountain range. As early as 1916 there was a project to, build a Kama— 
Pechora line from eee via ae and Ukhta to Ust-Tsilma on the River 
Pechora.1® 


Barnaul-Omsk: This line is destined-to carry coking coals ae the Kuznets 
Basin. Construction has already begun and is' to be finished during the current 
five-year plan. 

Kuznets Basin—Achinsk—Angara: This line is to link the Kuznets-Basin with , 
the Angara—Pitimsk and Angara—Ilimsk iron ore desposits. Construction has 
already begun on the section from Achinsk to Abalakova, which is also to be 
completed during the-current five-year plan. The section from Abalakova to the 
mouth of the Angara is to be completed by 1970. . 


Abakan~Taishet : This line is the final stage in the South Siberian Railroad, 
and will join the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Hipukvennays- It is planned to be 
finished by 1970. 


Stalinsk—Abakan : This line is .365 kilometers long, with a branch line to_ 
Abaza. It is part of the South Siberian Railroad and will be completed within the 
current five-year plan, providing transportation for the new coking coal deposits. 


Ekibastuz-Omsk : This line is planned to be completed by 1970 and is designed © 
“mainly to carry coal. i 


Bam—Chulman : This line is to peovide transportation for the Chulman one 
coal coal deposits, and is to’ be completed by 1970. ° 


, 


es A. S. Kudryavtsev, Ekonomiya sotsialisticheshogo transporta (The Economics of Socialist Trans- 
portation), Moscow, 1957, p. ee i 

1? Gudok, op. cit. 

38 Tbid.; Zheleznodorozbny transport, No. 10 (1956), p. 45. . 

19 Letopis Severa (Chronicle of the pone Moscow, 1957, Vol. II, p. 195. 
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The South Baikal E: Thai is to Tok Abakan iik Slyudyanka, It is still in 
` the draft stage and it is possible that ‘it will remain but a plan in view of the great 
difficulties . and expense connected with. the crossing of the Sayan Mountains. 


The Northern Line: This is to go froin Perm, by-passing Sverdlovsk to Tavda 
> and Abalakova and then along’ the Angara to Ust-Kut, whence it is to follow the 
Baikal~Amur line now whder construction, joining the Trans-Siberian Railroad in 
the tegion of Skovotedino. There are other similar plans in existence, but this 
one is the most likely. It would relieve the pressure on the main line and facilitate 
the exploitation of local wooded areas. There is little doubt that work on it will 
begin i in the near future, but to date no deadline for completion has been fixed. 
» Itis noteworthy that surveying for a Baikal—Amur railroad, running. from Taishet 
via Ust-Kut and Komsomolsk to Sovetskaya Gavan, began as early as 1932, but 
only the sections ‘Taishet-Ust-Kut ene i eats cara Gavan were 
completed:#? , 


Kungrad-Makat—Aleksandrov , Gai : This is a continuation of the Chardzhou— 
Kungrad line and i is to be finished by 1970, It will be the shortest route between 
Central Asia and the heart of the European USSR. 


Amsur—Yakutsk and Kolyma Lines : These form a continuation of the line from 
Chulman to Magadan via Yakutsk, and are primarily of strategic importance. 

More than 2,000 kilometers of the' Amur—Yakutsk line have already been 
`- surveyed.*# 

The Liangehow—Urumebi Continuation : This jie run from the Dzhungaria 
` Gate to Zharyk and on via Baikonur to-the Aral Sea, joining the Kazalinsk 
. line. It will link China with Soviet. Central Asia and is pay of strategic 

significance. N 

Salekhard-Dudinka : This line is ied most ‘northerly one in Siberia. The 
_, Project has been drawn up, the surveys’ ecied out, but the date of construction 
_. has not yet been fixed, 


i Jn addition to these major lines many subsidiary « and spur tracks have been 
5 planned: In. themselves of comparatively minor importance, collectively they 
will play a major soe in. the. overall development. of the Soviet transportation 
system. 
` Many research institutions have ‘been’ engaged on hese projects, including 
- the Institute-for Complex Transportation Problems, the Institute of Economics 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and the Institute for Economic Research 
- of Gosplan. The majority of the projects are notnew. Long before the Revolution 
many plans were put forward for expanding the railroad network, particularly 
in the northern and eastern regions of the « country. Some were designed to facili- 
` tate the development of the northern regions, others were major lines of com- 
munication. Of them, the most important were:?? 





>20 Gudòk, op. cit >> 

31 Tid. A 

33 Letopis Sesera, op. cit., pp. 196—204. 
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Soviet Railroad| ‘ 
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ai Adike —Eniseisk, a continuation of the Minusinsk-Achinsk and Tomsk— 
Chulym—Eniseisk line. 

2. Irkutsk— EEE E E E Dezhneva, continuing on to the 
‘Bering Strait and.on to the Prince of Wales Cape in Alaska via the Diomide 
- Islands, A major American railroad syndicate proposed building the line. 


3, N. V. Kiselev’s 1913 project for a line from Olyutorsk to the Kamenny |. 


- Islands in the Kara Sea, a distance of 3,000 kilometers. 


4, Kiselev’s project for a line from Okhotsk to, Pechora with a branch to ‘the 


‘mouth of the River Indiga. 


5. A.Lena—Amur railroad from Irkutsk via Ust-Kut to Vilyuisk and Yakutsk, 
then along the rivers Amga and Aldan and the valley of the Zeya, linking up 
with the Amur line. 

6. An East Siberian line from Taishet to Ree passing asak of Lake 
Baikal and-joining the Amur’ line. a 


As-can be seen from the map: ‘on pages 32 and 33 ‘many of these projects 
_ have been essentially completed. For example, Tomsk -has been linked with. 
Chulym, Taishet with Ust-Kut, and the line Achinsk—Eniseisk is being built. - 

The construction of new railroads in the Soviet Union has always been com- 
„plicated by. tremendous organizational and supply difficulties. The shortage of 
metal has been a major factor in the failure to fulfill plans or meet schedule dates. 
` At present, there does not-appear to have been any great improvement in, this 
respect. However, judging from the tone of the articles published in the Soviet 
press it is evident that the development of ‘the railtoads is now ‘being given much ' 
attention. Every effort is being made to fulfill the plans drawn up' for the next 


, ten to fifteen years. «’ -© + Andrei I. Lebed | 
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| Domestic Affairs. i 
The- -Military Aspects of the Soviet: 1958 konak Plan 


One of the main. aims of the 1958 state economic plan, which was ratified at 
` the December 1957 plenary session of the Supreme Soviet of the, USSR, is to step _ 


_ up the development of the chemicel, petroleum, gas, and metallurgical industries.+ 


A large amount of capital investments has been allocated to these industries, 
and an: examination of their chief products: shows that the desire to increase the 


_ country’s military potential as fast, as possible is the prime motivation behind 


` the move. 

In the chemical industry the production of synthetics—plastics, rubber; and 
` fibers, for example—is being given top priority, as wide use is made of.syn- 
thetics in the heavy and war industries as a a. substitute for materials in short 


1 Prarda, December 2), 1957. 
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supply. They ‘ate becoming particularly ‘important in the aviation industry, and 
the T'U-104, for instance, has about 120,000 different components made entirely 
or partially of plastics.? In all probability, plastics will eventually replace heat- 
resisting alloys; indeed, the Soviet military press has already stated that they and 
. other synthetics are now being used in place of nonferrous metals in the aviation 
‘industry. Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR I. Kuzmin stated’in his report on 
the 1958 plan that “many chemical ‘materials and products have now become 
irreplaceable in various production processes, particularly in jet technology, 
. aviation, radar, and so on.” 4 Minister of the Chemical Industry Tikhomirov, too, 
_declared that , 


a 


synthetic materials and plastics will replace eer metals more and more, 
will be used. on an ever increasing scale in automobile construction, shipbuilding, 
airplane construction, electrical, radio, and jet equipment, the atomic industry, and 
in building.’ 


An important strategic material of wiid the USSR is seriously short is 
rubber, and at present about 75% of the country’s total output is used to manu- 
facture airplane and automobile tires.* To remedy the situation the production 
of synthetic rubber is to be stepped up, a move which will also obviate the need 
_ to import natural rubber and help build up adequate reserves. Synthetic fiber, 
presently being used in the machine-building industry and in the manufacture of 
airplanes, is also to be used in the rubber industry, and will, for example, reduce 
the amount of rubber required for tires by 15%. The output of synthetic alcohol, 
widely used in the production of ype ‘rubber and plastics, is also to be 
increased considerably: 


The decision to increase the manufacture ae synthetics was first taken at the 
July 1955 plenary session of the Party Central Committee.” New chemical enter- 
prises iminediately began to be built and many of the country’s top-flight chemists 
were switched to the task of producing synthetics. In January 1957, an all-union 
conference of scientists and industrial representatives working on this problem 
< owas held in Leningrad to discuss the ways and means of producing various 


`» synthetic materials.’ About the same time another conference was held in Moscow 
, ox the problem, and was followed in March by a session of one of the Academy 


of Sciences of the USSR’s subdivisions, at which methods of obtaining synthetic 
alcohol, rubber, and other products from petroleum and petroleum gases were 
:discussed.® In January 1957, the Commission for Compounds of High Mole- 
cular Weight, a branch of'the Academy of Sciences, iti in i ca with 





4 Ibid., January 8, 1958. 
3 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, December 26; 1957.- 
4 Pravda, ecember 22 1957. ` 
“5 Ihde 

è Ibid., January 8, 1958. 

* 7 Tbid., July 14, 1955. 

' 8 Ezbegôdnik Bolshoi sovetskos eniriklopadii a earbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 

. 1957, p. 545, ; 

p Bid, pp, 544-45, aa ar 
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the Moke of: Higher Education, discussed nee pressing ‘need: for new synthetics, 


now being worked on by an enormous army of Soviet scientists.1° Later in 1957, 
“an Institute of Electrochemistry was organized in the Academy of Sciences of the 


- USSR designed maily to find new chemical sources of power for transportation _ 


-and military purposés, and to work out ways of applying. Sia proces g 
* to the manufacture of plastics and artificial fibers. ~ 


An indication ‘of the fact that the dévelopuieat of sE has become à 
. hatter of prime importance for the Soviet chemical industry have been the articles’ 


‘of the chemical: industry to make this developiment possible.. The Academy of 
‘Sciences has been ordered to extend i its own activities in this sphere and to ensure 
_that the best Soviet’ chemical ‘brains participate in, the work.14 However, even 
| more indicative is thé increasé-in, capital invéstments in the chemical industry: 
In an effort to attain a position of autarky 'as'fat as supplies of strategic faw 
' materials are concerned, fn 1958 a-further 2.5 billion rubles,,53.6% more than < 


in 1957,.are to be ‘invested in thé chemical industry. Construction’ of factories ; 


for making plastics is to be increased- 150%, of factories for manufacturing 
‘artificial fibers, 75%, and of synthetic ‘tubber plants, 48%. True, it is claimed that 
artificial fibers’ are to, be: used’ to increase the output: of, the light industry. ` 


` But no indication is given of the amount to be allocated for this purpose, while -~~ 


’. there is nó doubt whatsoever that it will not: in any way be-allowed to hamper 
: the development of those branches of the chemical Re which supply: the ` 
‘Soviet bloc’s military needs. ->> + 


~ ‘Much attention is given in the 1958 plan to “ail and gas production; increases 
. over 1957 of 14% and 52% respectively are’ envisaged. Accordingly, capital ` 


l a investments in the petroleum and gas-industries are to bë increased by four 
billion rubles, 30.5% more than in 1957. As well as being important sources 
of. fuel,, both oil and gas, are major’ industrial raw meer: in the: manu- . 


facture. of synthetics. ` 


"The new gas pipelines now aes construc:ed are pone not so much for | ` 
consumer needs as ‘for industrial requirements, largely in the manufacture of ° 


synthetics. A ledding member of the Academy of Sciences, N. Semenov, wrote that 
in the production of synthétics’ “the chemical and petroleum, ‘industries will play ` 
- the same tole as the ore-mining and sn ae industries in the production. 
of, metals,”13 - i 


`The 1958 ‘plan gives special attention to increased output of nonferrous‘ x 


‘metals, such as aluminum, titanium, and metals used in the manufacture of heat- ` 
resisting alloys. Since 1955, there has been intensive prospecting for manganese, . 
titanium, aluminum, copper, nickel, lead, and rare metals. After the July 1955 
ae Beal Central Committee plenary session had--aken up this padon the sovier 





10, Vasinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 4 (1957), pp. 116-18. 
11 Thid., No..10 (1957), p pp- 99—100 
ac Pravda, October 18, 1957 and- Pe 8, -1958, ` f 
7E Ibid; ; January ‘8, 1958.. ' : re” 
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~o which have appeared in the past year on the.need for a fundamental reorganization .’ . 
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_ press Sai a the TRA ae nee seus for “military purposes, 
-` particulaiy i in the tank, aviation, missile, and atomic industries.1* The leading 
‘Party magazine, Kommunist, wrote oh the need for ep ceyebpiog the nonferrous 
, metal industry. as ‘fast | as possiBle:. © ° + .', 


As the’ atomic, electronic; jet, and other’ new, banhe of technology surge 
_forward the need for new materials i increases likewise. Besides uranium and thorium, 
na ` which - -ate nuclear’ fuels, the atomic industry, needs zirconium and beryllium as 
~ building materials. Ever greater use is being made of germanium and silicon... in 
radio equipment, radar’ installations, remote control [processes], and automation. 

. Inelectrology and tadiology the use-of tantalum, columbium, zirconium, selenium, 

`- arid other’ rare elements, together with tungsten and molybdenum, is expanding. 
In ordet to obtain alloy steels and heatsresisting alloys, the metallurgical and machine- 
1. building [industries] are making increasingly greater use of columbium, zirconium, 
beryllium, indium, lithium, cobalt, selenium, tellurium, and other new materials. Spe- 


os”. cial attention is m given titanium and its alloys: they are providing new building 


‘ 


‘materials. and have. - extremely, great durability and high corrosion resistance.15 


“The well- known Soviet: scientist A. Ac Blagonravov ‘stated on the subject 
“of new, heat-resisting alloys that from’ titanium and boron carbides materials 


' | capable of withstanding: temperatiires of up to 2,000°C. are being obtained.16 
. -Kuzmin’s repart ‘on the 1958- plan ‘also‘ referred to increased prospecting for 


t 
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boron, which can be used to obtain néw,’ more efficient forms of fuel for jet 
‘ engines.. ‘It is interesting to note that according to the Soviets, the USSR has 
` greater and more ‘reliable’ supplies oF minerals ok SMERI Eas than the 
United States.17 ~ 
<- The. development of: the Soviet: E industry - in 1958 clearly 
“indicates that the industry is “geared ptimarily to the war and heavy: industries. 
Kuzmin stated quite , unequivocally t that its basic task this year is first and foremost 
to ensure a supply of machinery, “to those brancHes of the economy which are 
» developing the most rapidly, that is, the- chemical, oil, gas, ferrous, and non- 
ferrous metal, industries.”. In view of what we know of these industries, it is 
‘obvious that there will be no sharp rise in the deliveries to the consumer sector. 
‘No attempt has been made by the Soviet press:to conceal the future extension 
‘and modernization of-the wat industry proper. Sovetskaya aviatsiya, in an article 
entitled. “The Most Important, Most Vital Things’ for the Victory of Com- 
munism,’ “published on. December 26,. 1957, discussed the Soviet machine- 
building iidustry and stated that’ the sooner plants and factories are supplied 
with modefn equipment and machinery, the more rapidly the country’s economic 


` and military power ‘will grow. ate warand a aviation industries were singled out 


3 for eee, emphasis. 
-14 Iid., “August 20, 1955; -Krasnaya zvezda) Očtöber 12, 1955; V. Moskovsky (Ed.), Sovremennaya 





" “poenkaya tekbnika (Modern Military Equipment), Moscow, 1956, p. 269; S7 A: Pervushin, S. Y. Rach- 
` , kovskyy and Others, Ekonomika’ tsvetnot mee SSSR (The Economics of the Soviet Nonferrous 


! Metal Industry), Moscow, 1956, p. 24 n, a 
‘15 “Kommsnist, No. 17 (1957), pp. 49—50. a sA fook 
18 Sovetthaya aviatsiya, December 29, 1957. © ° - a : i 
a E gazeja, January 3; 1958. è - 
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A-large proportion of. the’ machine-building. industry’s. output—41% of all 


machine tools planned—is to used to re-equip and modernize the industry itself. — 
Furthermore, 147 fully or semiautomatic production lines are to-be set up in’ 


machine-building’ and metal-working factories. Overall output is to be increased - 


by 11%, `the. production Of; foundry equipment by 39.8%, and dutomation 
equipment by 20%. There is also to be an increase in the output of machinety 
for the.chemical and metallutgical industties.1® Yet as far as the light and food 


of tractors for agricultural purposes is to be increased by only 6.9% and combine 


harvesters by 5.5%, while allocations to agriculture for capital construction and | 


”. industries are concerned, the situation is quite different. For ‘example, the supply - - - 


‘machinery, ate to be only two billion rubles, or 7.3% more than in 1957. Then ‘ 


again, speech after'speech at the December 1957 session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR contained examples of shortcomings in the consumer-sector, ranging’ 


from shortages of machinery and lack of funds to long delays in the’construction - 


of schools:and failure to maintain highways properly.1* | 
Kuzmin stated that the most important capital construction during 1958 is 


|. “slated for the Soviet Hast. This is, ‘of course, in accordance with the Kremlin’s 


7 


‘of the Soviet polar regions. 


policy of shifting the center of heavy industry eastwards. Thus, , this year the 
Volga-Urals region is to. supply 84% of the country’s total: oil ‘output,®° and 


heavy industry is to be developed in Kazakhstan, for which purpose asum of- - 


-3.1 billion rubles has been set aside from the national budget, since the Kazakh 


. SSR is undble to meet the necessary expenditure from its own resources.?! ' 
" Pathecoore: the search for, minerals is to be extended to the relatively inaccessible `., 


northern regions. The railroad running along’the eastern slopes , of the Urals, 
\ linking Sverdlovsk Oblast with the Salekhard and Vorkuta regions, is to be com- 


pleted this year, thereby making irg the development of the naturál resources - 


In ‘December 1957, the Soviet goveénment. specu four eee 
‘directly, connected with, the war industry: The aviation, radio, defense, and 
shipbuilding industries were converted into state committees for aviation tech- 


nology, defense technology, řadio and electronics, and shipbuilding. This step 


. would appear to be designed to'a, ‘considerable -extent to increase direct super- 


vision of: the war industry, particularly in the sphere of technology. This sup- 
position is based on the following: According to the Soviet Constitution, com- 
mittees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR are special organs for economic, 
cultural, and defense: purposes, formed by the government “in case of need.” 
. They have executive and managerial functions and-are directly controlled by the 


‘ Council of Ministers of the USSR, carrying out’the latter’s orders in the particular 


branch ‘of administration concerned, The new state committees, even if not 


po 
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participating, directly ï in the compilation of production plans. (this will Eee . 


18 Thid, January 1, 1958. ae 

19 Prada, December 21; and 22, 1957. 

30 Promysblenno-skonomicbeskaya gazeta, January 1, 1958. 
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the work of Gosplan’s: special departments), will, on the all-union level, work 
on technological problems for the development of the branches concerned, 
control designing, research, and construction, and supervise the fulfillment of 
production plans. Moreover, the chairmen-of the four committees have retained 
_ the rank of Minister of the USSR, which means that they will have the same 
` powers as before. The appointment of long-term Minister of the War Industry 
.'D.F. Ustinov as a Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
_ shows that the Soviet’ government is aiming at increased centralized supervision 
. ‘and coordination of the country’s war industry. Ustinov, an engineer by training 
` and a Colonel General (Engineers); now controls the four committees already 
mentioned, as well as those war industry plants and factories under other govern- 
ment organs, such as the all-union ministries of.-medium machine-tool construc- 
tion and the chemical industry, and the republic ministries of the ferrous metal, 
nonferrous metal, and. petroleum industries. Finally, the principle of strict 
economic centralization, particularly i in relation to the development of the heavy 
- and war industries, was again stressed by Kuzmin, who stated that “the Soviet 
` economy represents a single indivisible complex, ” and that “this obliges the 
republic organs to bring to the fore questions of. all-union significance in their 
task of managing ‘industry and construction. ” He further warned that to place 
local interests‘ above those of the state was “a gross infringement of state dis- 
cipline. . .. The most serious: ‘measures must be taken to’ put a decisive end to 
these shortcomings.” 


' Direct appropriations for the maintenance o the armed forces in the 1958 
Soviet state budget, are 96.3 billion’ rubles,-0.4 billion less than in 1957.22 
However, the 300,000-man reduction in the size of the Soviet armed forces 
announced for 1958 should have led to a bigger budget reduction than 0.4 
billion rubles. Moreover, although the reduction is a step to help counter the 
shortage of manpower—the number of workers-and salaried employees is to 
‘be increased, by 1.8 million this year**-what the size of the Soviet armed forces 

_ will be afteř the men have been released remains a secret. Deputy Minister of 

' Foreign Affairs Kuznetsov refused to answer this question at a Moscow press 
conference held to discuss the measure. 24 Nevertheless, it is certain that the Soviet 
armed forces’ fighting power will not be lessened, since new arms and equipment 
will more than make up the loss in manpower. 


In addition to direct military expenditure, certain unexplained budget appro- 
priations must be kept in mind. The Soviet budget is usually divided into four 
“sections: £) the general economy; (2) social and cultural items—education, 
\ health services, and social security; (3) defense; and (4) the maintenance of the 
state administrative apparatus. These four sums ate always less than the total 
budget appropriations; the difference is-listed as miscellaneous expenditures, the 
true pe of which‘is not revealed. Last year, these -unspecified expenditures 





3 Thid- 
o 8 Ibid. , ` ve 
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C Minister of Finance Zverev revealed, this sum is-interid 


r 


l pen to 40. 8 billion re and this’ year. are. to increase by 8. 4 hilis to 


49.2 billion rubles.*5 Clearly, some of this money will be used to maintain the `. 
`. MVD forces, but there is. no doubt that some of it will‘be used to cover ditect A 
' military expenditures.’ Indeed, it is reasonably certain that all the budget i items in 


‘some way or other contribute directly to the Soviet armed forces’ development. 
Thus, appropriations for scientific research are spent mainly on military research, 
and this year rose from the 1957 figure of 11.7 billion Te to 15 billion: As 

e 


as research of a ae nature, but also = the development, of military potential. 
: See WP ge a T ans a Baritz 
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Coo Soviet Post-Stalin Acme 


On November 1, 1957, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
issued ‘an amnesty to mark the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution. 


_ It, was the third to be issued by the Soviet leaders ‘since Stalin’s death.- The first ` 


‘appeared on March 27,.1953,‘the second on Séptember 17, 1955: These earlier 
ones were of ‘considerable importance. The 1953 amnesty, which did not carry a 
special title, was of considerably greater scope than all previous ones, releasing 
_ the following categories of prisoners: (1): Those sentenced to periods of up’ to 

' five years’ imprisonment; (2) Those sentenced to terms ‘of imprisonment under 


‘Articles; 109—20 (dealing mainly with;misuse of authority) and Articles 12835 _ 


(dealing mainly with misuse of resources) of the Criminal Code ofthe RSFSR, and 
the corresponding articles of the Criminal codes ‘of the othér union’ republics, 
‘and for offenses committed while in the armed forces under Article 193, Pafas. 
` 4a, 7, 8, 10, 10a, 14,°15, 16, and 17a of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the 


corresponding articles ofthe ctimirial codes of the other union republics; (3) Preg- 1" 


nant women or women with children up to the age of ten, irtespéctive of the length 
of their sentence; (4) Miriors ‘up to'the age of 18; (5) Men ‘over 55 and women 
over 50; and (6) Persons’ with incurable diseases: All prisoners’serving sentences 


_of more than five years and not covered by these: ‘points, except those imprisoned 7 
_, for counterrevolutionary activities, misappropriation of “socialist property,” A 
“ , banditry, and murder, had their sentences halved. : 


Womien were most affected ‘by the amnesty. It has been calculated that almost - - 


: all women prisoners-were released by the amnesty, which, in all, applied to not 
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less than five and a half million women in Soviet camps and that about 25755,000 - 
prisoners’ were released under points three to’ six. Furthermore; about 50% of the. 


men imprisoned for ordinary crimes-a minimum .of 1, 300, 000—were released, 
giving a total, of about 4 million persons released.1 . 


- The amnesty also remitted other forms of punishment, such as corrective “abot 





ni ind ‘fines, ‘quashed convictions, and. restored electosal rights t to persons who had 7 


% Pravda, Febniary 6, 1957. 
1 Vest, Manich, No. 5 (1958), p pp: 31-3. 
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` already served their’ sentence iga to those-released under the amnesty. Between 


one and two million persons benefited ‘from this measure.? 


Finally, this amnesty applied equally not only to persons ‘already convicted, 
but also to those whose cases had, not yet come mpi in court; this affected another 


+ 350,000 persons.* 


The 1955 amnesty, which-bore the title “On the Sees of Soviet Citizens 


i Who Collaborated with the Oċcupiers During the Great Fatherland War 1941—45,” ` 


granted `a release to persons sentenced to periods of imprisonment of up to ten 
years for collaboration and other wartime crimes‘listed in Article 58, Paras. 1, 3, 


` 4; 6, 10; and 12 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and the corresponding 


criminal codes of the other union republics, and halved sentences exceeding ten 
years. All investigation’ of such crimes ceased and. persons convicted for serving 


‘+, in the German army, police, -or special units were pardoned. The convictions 


of those, released under the amnesty and those who had already served their 


`- sentence were struck from the record and their electoral rights restored. Soviet citi- 


zens then abroad who had surrendered to the enemy or had served in the German 
army, police,’ or special units were no: longer liable to legal proceedings; nor 
were those Soviet citizens living abroad who’ during the war had occupied leading 
posts in the police and propaganda organs set yp by the occupiers, including those 


. who had setved in anti-Soviet organizations during the postwar period, providing 
' they atoned for their crimes by patriotic service for the Soviet Union or gave 


ry 


” themselves up. Those Soviet citizens presently living abroad who had committed 


serious crimes against the-Soviet Union during the war but-who gave themselves 


up were tiot to be sentenced to miore than five years’ exile. The amnesty did not 


-apply to persons who had, murdered and tortured Soviet citizens. 


- The first point of this amnesty, ‘the’ release of persons sentenced to up to ten 


‘years’ imprisonment, had no practical value, since those affected by it at the time 


- of its promulgation in September 1955 had already served ten years, and were thus 


due for release in any casen The first point "mentions only Article 58(1) of the 


` Criminal Code of the RSFSR, which merely defines counterrevolutionary crimes; 


it was impossible to release a prisoner or reduce a sentence, under Article 
58(1) alone. Moreover, as a rule Soviet military personnel were also charged 


“under variqus paragraphs of Article 93 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, which 


covered.such crimes as treason, espionage, and desertion. Almost all those con- 
victed fot counterrevolutionary crimes did not come under one but several 
articles, and ‘could not therefore be affected unless all the articles concerned were 


. ‘mentioned. 4 


This created a situation . in which the granting of an amnesty was entirely 


‘dependent oh the Chief Administration for Corrective Labor Camps and MVD 
‘Labor Settlements. The question as to whom the-amnesty of September 17, 1955 


applied became so confused that a special decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 


| 9 Tbid., p 34: - : 
3 Ibid. MOE. 





' "4 This confirms the view reached. as ely as 1955, See Bulletin Munich, No. 9 Tui: pp. 26-8. 
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` Soviet of ie USSR was one on R E 20, 1956, defining more precisely 

. the persons affected by the 1955 amnesty. The decree stated that the amfiesty also 
applied to former Army and* Navy personnel sentencéd for surrendering to the 
_ enemy under Articles 193 (22) and 58(1b) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and 
the corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the other union republics, 
and that these persons would be released, their convictions struck from the record, 
+ and their ‘civil rights restored. This also applied to persons who had already 

-served their sentence and to cases under nesses and due to come before 


‘"" the courts. 


It follows from the text of the decree that the millions of Soviet military 
personriel who had surrendered and later been convicted under Articles 193(22) 
` and 58(1b) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR had not been released under the 
1955 amnesty. ‘The decree referred to Article 58(1b), but did not mention Paras. - 
1a, 1c, and 1d of the same Article. Hence, Article 58(1), referred to in the 1955 
amnesty, would not have included Paras. a, b, c, and d. However, every, Soviet 
_ citizen convicted of collaboration automatically came under Article 58(1a), which 
deals with treason, or, if a member of the armed forces, under Article 58(1b). 


o Therefore, ` not until the publication of the decree, one year after that of the 


‘amnesty, did those convicted under Article 58(1b) come under the amnesty. The 
same applied to Article 193(22) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR, which . 
_ covers willful desertion of the field of battle during fighting, premature surrender, 

refusal to use one’s weapon during fighting, ard desertion to the enemy. Most 
` Soviet military personnel who had surrendered were sentenced under it. 


A further point is that the 1956 decree refers only to remission of sentence, 
quashing of conviction, and restoration of rights; there is no mention in it 
that prisoners serving sentences of mote thar ten years would have them halved. 
` Such prisoners, however, comprised the: majotity of those convicted under 
the articles'in question. ' f 


In short, at the time the amnesty was announced the majority of those impris- 
oned for ten years had already served their term, while those sentenced to 
25 years had already served, at least, almost a half. These gradually began to be 
'  released.on the basis of directives governing each individual case issued ey the 
', Party Central Committee. 

' The new amnesty of November 1, 1957 contained the following points: 

1. Persons imprisoned for periods of up to three years'and persons ae 

to punitive measures other than imprisonment ate to be released. ee 


2: Pregnant women or women with children up to_the age of eight, men over 
60 dnd women over 55, and minors up to the age of 16 inclusive ate to be 
released, irrespective of the length of their sentence. 
3. Persons imprisoned : for periods of longer than dies years are to have their 
sentence halved. 


4, All these categories, together with persons who have served their sentence, 
are to be excused such additional punitive: measutes as banishment and loss of rights. 


/ 
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5. Investigations of crimes committed and cases not tried before November 1, 
, 1957, and carrying sentences of up to three yeats~“imprisonment, together with 
cases involving the categories of persons listed in point 2 are to be dropped; in 
cases catrying sentences of more than three years’ imprisonment but in which 
terms of three years or less were imposed, the prisoners are to be released; 
sentences of more than three years’ imprisonment are to be halved. 


6. The convictions of persons covered by this amnesty and of persons who 
have already served their sentence are to be struck from the record. 


7. The amnesty did not apply to persons convicted of counterrevolutionary 
crimes, banditry, murder, robbery, assault and battery, hooliganism, rape, grand 
larceny involving socialist property, persons with more than two convictions, 
persons released before the completion of their full sentence but again convicted, 
and persons who violate the rules of their place of imprisonment or exile. 


Thus, this latest amnesty is analagous to the one of March 27, 1953. Neither 
applies to persons convicted of counterrevolutionary activities, the only difference 
being in the wording. 


Some interpretations of the amnesty are of interest. The leading article in 
issue No. 5, 1957 of the Soviet Supreme Court’s official organ Byulleten Verkhov- 
nogo suda SSSR, entitled “An Act of Socialist Humanism,” defined hooligans as 
persons sentenced under sections I and I of Article 74 of the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR or the corresponding articles of the criminal codes of the union repub- 
` lics two or more times during the five years prior to the publication of the amnesty, 
. irrespective of whether the convictions for these crimes were struck from the 
record. In the case of everyone else convicted under section TI of Article 74 the 
form the hooliganism took and degree of danger to which bystanders were 
exposed are taken into consideration. It was further pointed out that the persons 
who come in the category of grand larcency are those convicted for stealing 
sums of more than 25,000 rubles, whether done single-handed or in a group.’ 


.. This point was defined even more precisely by P. Romashkin in an article 
entitled “The Application of the Amnesty” published in the organ of the public 
prosecutors Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost. He stated that the amnesty could not be 
extended if, when less than 25,000 rubles were involved, violence was employed.® 


The Byulleten Verkhovnogo suda SSSR article mentioned above further defined 
for purposes of the amnesty persons convicted more than twice as those convicted 
three or more times during the ten years prior to the publication of the decree 
of November 1, 1957, irrespective of whether the convictions had been struck 
from the record, while those released before their time were persons whose 
sentences had been remitted on the basis of Supreme Soviet decrees on amnesties.” 
Romashkin further supplemented this, stating that this category also included 





E Byulleten Verkbownogo suda SSSR, No. 5 (1957), p. 6. 
8 Sotsialsticheskaya zakonnost, No. 1 (1958), p. 13. 
7 Byulleten Verkboenogo ne SSSR, op. cit. 
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persons pardoned or released on the basis of Article 457 of the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR or the corresponding articles of the criminal cades cf the other union s 
republics. s 


Elaborating on the’ question of persons who deliberately violate the rules of 
their place of imprisonment, to whom the amnesty does not apply, the Byxileten: 
Verkbounogo suda SSSR article defined such persons as those who systematically 

‘commit breaches of discipline during their sentence, who refuse to do Socially 

useful work without'sufficient reasons, and who are sentenced for crimes committed 
y at their place of imprisonment.® This explanation is important, since it means 
that any prisoner who, in the opinion of the administrators of a corrective labor 
` camp, deliberately infringes discipline there does not come under the amnesty 
and hence remains in the camp. 


To date no information is available on the way this latest amnesty is being 
carried out or on the-tules by which the commissions set up by the Ministty of 
State Security of the USSR for this purpose are being guided. 


Although the 1957 amnesty covered much the same ground as the 1953 one, 
it was mote restricted. Thus, for example, it applies to minors only up to the age 
of 16, not 18, and to men and women aged 60 and 55 respectively, not 55 and 50 
‘as in the other. The biggest difference as far as the actual ground covered is con- 
cerned is that the latest amnesty does not apply to persons convicted under 
Articles 109—20 (dealing mainly with misuse of authority) and Articles 128-35 
(dealing mainly with misuse of resources) or to military personnel convicted 
under Article 193 Paras. 4a, 7, 8, 10, 10a, 14a, 115, 116, and 117a of the Criminal 
Code of the RSFSR and the. criminal codes of the other-union republics. 


The amnesty of November 1, 1957 is almost as important as that of March 27, 
1953. The number of prisoners due to be réleased under the 1957 amnesty is 
slightly, less than the number which would Have been releaséd if the 1953 one had 
been carried out to the letter. This is mainly because persons sentenced during 
the four years and seven months which have elapsed since the 1953 amnesty as 
a rule received much lighter sentences than those sentenced prior to its promul- 
gation. This is particularly true in the case of the theft or misappropriation of ~ 
state, public, or private property. For example, a Supreme Soviet decree of 
January 10, 1955 reduced the sentencé for petty larceny from 7—10 years’ impris- 
onment to 1—2 years’. Moreover, the introduction of a separate section for cases 
of minor hooliganism meant that fewer persons were charged under the more 
severe Article 74, Para. 1 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR and transferred 
many persons earlier sentenced under Para. 2 of this same Article to Para. 1, 
thereby ‘reducing the maximum sentence fromi five years’ imprisonment to 
one year’s. 

There is every reason for believing that an igos process has taken place 
in the case of the July 4, 1957 law dealing with theft from private individuals, 
for which the slightest offence was punishable by 5—7 years’ imprisonment. 


” 8 Sotstalisticheskaya zakonnost, op. cit. ` 
9 Byulleten Verkbovnogo suda SSSR, op. ett. 
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Finally, the 1953 amnesty aaen ee et in Simia EA 
‘ate both ‘the all-union ‘and union-tepublic levels, mainly.of a mitigatory nature. 
However, the Ministry of Justice of the RSFSR recently compiled the draft of 
a new Criminal Code. of, the RSFSR, which was distributed to the autonomous 
republics, krais, and oblasts to be discussed by local ministry of justice officials. 
- The draft-has not been published but a discussion which has been going on in the 
magazine Sovetskaya yustitsiya since the beginning of this year has so far contained 
- nothing that would: indicgte iertare Ee in the, criminal legislation of 


ree RSESR. | a o in ; k i ? ; Y. P. Mironenko 


| Soviet Society eat ala ; ` 


A ‘Noté on the “March 1958 Supreme: ‘Soviet Elections 


In preparation for the: elections to’ the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, to be 
held on March 16, 1958,1 ,the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet’ recently issued 
a decree listing the electoral distéicts on which the’ election is to be based.? In 
all, there will be 731 electoral districts,-31-more than in March 14, 1954, when the 
last such election took place. The location of the new districts indicates a move- 
ment of population to the south and east. 

» Under Article 34 of the Soviet Constitution, elections to one chamber of the 
i Supreme Soviet, the'Council of the Union, are held on the basis of one electoral 
district for every 300,000 inhabitants. These districts may not cut across the 
boundaries of republics, krais, or oblasts. Since 1954, there have been numerous 
administrative changes both on the republic level—the transfer of the Crimean 
Oblast from ‘the RSFSR tothe Ukrainian SSR and the transformation of the 
Karelo-Finnish SSR into the Karelian ASSR and the incorporation of the latter 
into the RSFSR, for instance~and on the krai and oblast levels—for example, the 
dissolution of the Arzamas, Balashov, Velikie Luki, and Kamen oblasts and the 
- merging of their territories with the “Gorky, Kalinin, Pskov, Rostov, Saratov, 

‘and Stalingrad oblasts. Thése changes have had an effect on the location’ of 
several electoral districts, and two of the new electoral districts of the RSFSR do 
not represent a growth 'in population but are merely the result of transfers. 


The: following table shows where the 31 new electoral districts are situated: 


- | RSFSR* Caa... ied eh aan 17 
we > Ukrdinian SSR vi... eee eens 5 

i ‘Uzbek SSR... ee ee 2 
Kazakh SSR 6 

ay otf os. “Georgian SSR. serosa aha 1 
: á Azerbaidzhan SSR pw. eee 1 

° Armenian SSR’..... o haue cee 1 


* Includes two dutncta from oblasts which have bech dimolved ` 
1 [zvestia, December'29, 1957. 
_2 Ibid., January 5, 1958. ae a 
3 Ibid., January 12,1954. 65 ae - G5) Wah ' 





No new electoral districts have been created in the other union republics. 


The location of, the new districts within each of the republics listed above 
gives an indication of the areas where the growth in population is greatest. In the. 
_ RSFSR, Perm and Chelyabinsk oblasts have acquired two new electoral districts 

. each, the following areas one each: Krasnodar, Krasnoyarsk, and Stavropol krais, 
Irkutsk, Kemerovo, Kuibyshev, Novosibirsk, Sverdlovsk, Stalingrad, Tuls, and 
Tyumen oblasts, and the Bashkir and Komi ASSR’s. In the Ukrainian SSR, 
the following oblasts acquired one new electoral district each: Voroshilovgrad, 
Dnepropetrovsk, Kiev, Kharkov, and Stalino. The Uzbek SSR has acquired two 
, new electoral districts, both in Tashkent Oblast. In the Kazakh SSR, one of the 

six new electoral districts is in Alma- Ata, each of the following oblasts having 

one of the other five: Kokchetay, Kustanai, Pavlodar, Petropavlovsk, and Semi- 

palatinsk. The Georgian SSR has acquired one new electoral district, in Tiflis, 
‘while in the-Azerbaidzhan and Armenian SSR’s one new district, the Akhsu and 

Sevan respectively, has been created. 
From this it can be seen that over the past four years the greatest population 

increases attributable to internal migration ‘have taken place in the Norchern ` 
. Caucasus, the Volga region, the Urals, Siberia, and Northern Kazakhstan. 

Since a new electoral district caí be formed only after the population cf the 
area concetned has risen by at`least 300,000, the 31 additional districts indicate 
a population growth of at least 9,300,000 in the past four years. The official 
statistical handbook The National Economy of the USSR, published in 1956, placed 
the current annual population increase at about 3,260,000,4 which would give . 
a somewhat larger total of 12,840,000 for the four years. The difference can almost 
certainly be ‘accounted for by population increases scattered throughou: the 
various administrative regions but- not large enough to warrant the formation 
‘of a new electoral district. os `Y. P. Mironesko 


Science 


A Recent Development i in Bovis Biology 


` When Marxist philosophy:came into being i in the second half of the nineteenth. 
century genetics did not yet exist as a.science. Since genetics therefore did not 
figure in the works of the founders' of Marxism, the followers and developers of 
-this movement paid little or no attention to a number of principles of this scence 
` on the grounds that they were mere manifestations of bourgeois science in general, 
and of “Mendelism” and “Morganism” in particular. However, the Communist 
‘leaders soon realized that, apart from the purely practical aspect of solving 
problems connected with the use of animal and plant resources, the biological 
sciences had a definite place in the working out of the Communist Weltanschanung. 


4 Narodnos Abozyaistvo SSSR: Statisticheshy sbornik (The Nattonal Boe of the USSR: A Scatisti- 2 
cal Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 17 and 269; Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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-Hefice, when in the 1930’s thé Soviet biologist T. D. Lysenko worked out a 


‘.new theory of heredity (which had nothing in common with the study of genetics 


~ 


in the West), promising to create within a very short time new and useful forms 


' of animal and plant TS he was wholeheartedly supported by the Soviet 


‘government. 
- By then, ‘Lysenko had — a ‘representative ae the so-called Michurin 
biological system or creative Darwinism, a movement fundamentally opposed to 


the ‘methods and tenets of biological studies in the West. His opponents soon 
` began to fall into disfavor, and N. I. Vavilov, for example, died in exile. Mean- 


while, “Lysenko’ s supporters, eagerly ` attempting to develop his views that 
Nature could be made to obey Man, at ‘times reached conclusions bordering 
on complete absurdity. V. S. Dmitriev, for instance, asserted that the vegetation 
of fallow lands develops by means of the “rebirth” of earlier species: thus, for 
example, lentil is “reborn” as vetch, ' rye as cheat. The idea that one form of 
plant life can be deveined from another i is directly attributable to Lysenko, who 


wrote: 


In the body of a wheat vegetable organism seeds of a rye body are germinated 
under the influence of the existing conditions. However, this germination does not 
take place by means of the transformation of the old into the new, in the case in 
question ‘of wheat cells into rye cells, but by development within the body of the 
organism of the species in question, from a substance with a noncellular structure. 
At first, these seeds may also not have a cellular_structure—only later are the cells 
and embryos of the other species formed from them.? 


This completely unfounded hypothesis was- later eunipieded by O. B. Lepe- 


.'shinskaya, particularly in her work “The Development of Cells from Living 
. Matter and the Role of Living Matter in an Organism.” She, too, had her 


followers but her „theory that cells are formed not from other cells but from 
noncellular living matter proved to be completely fallacious.’ ' 

' Lysenko. went even: further, asserting that \“noncellular living matter,” 
secreted by the cells of the species in question; lost the inherited characteristics of 
the original species and could form cells of a different species. This, he claimed, 
meant that one species could be generated by- another, a view which was 
sharply criticized in the West.* Even in the Soviet Union Lysenko had his oppo- 


nents, but they remained more or less: passive in view of the dangers involved 


in any attempted repudiation of his opinions. 


Lysenko’s theory of the rebirth of species under the influence of the conditions 
under which the species existed led to the complete denial of the role played by 
heredity. He described heredity as the effect that environment had over a con- 
siderable period of time on an organism. This completely ignored concrete, 


1 “Zhurnal obshchei biologii, No. 1 (1956), pp. 41—70. 

1 Botanichesky zburnal, No. 1 (1953), p. 55. 

3 Izvestiya Akademii nauk SSSR. : Seriya biologicheskaya, No. 4 (1955), pp. 112—19. 

t Botanicheshy zburnal, op. cit., pp. 44—56. 

5 J. Huxley, Evolstion in Action, New York, 1953; A. Buchholz, Ideologie und Forschung in dsr 
sonjetischen Naturwisstnschafi, Stuttgart, 1953; Ciencia e Investigacion, Buenos Aires, No. 9 (1954), pp. 387-98. 
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. the framework not only. of species but also of genuses.”¢ 


The! main reason that the Communists boosted Lysenko’ s peo were 


`. that they provided a facade of scientific substantiation for the concept thatthe ` 
conditiòns of existence are enough to bring about a radical change in human | 


> Mature. This justified their attempts: to organize ‘social life in accordance with 


` _a priori tenets which denied the worth of the individual as such in ‘the interests - 


l “u. of the impersonal whole. However, Lysenko’s failure to revolutionize agriculture 


‘accepted examples ai Kiai, Later, ‘the Soviet wae N. V. Pavlov ated 2 ue 
that in Lysenko’s theory “heredity and natural seléction are discarded and in their ` 
_ place there remains a monstrously hyperbolized mutability, passing beyond 


| Of create new crops within a short period of time lóst him the trust of the‚Soviet > 


'- . government-in practical matters. A’ discussion of the: ptoblem ‘of species which 
took place during 1953 and 1954 clearly revealed that Lysenko’s theories could - 

' not be substantiated. An early 1954 issue of the magazine Botanichesky zhurnal 
carried a lead ‘article dealing with, the lack. of factual evidence, which could be., ` 


taken as proof « of his views; his théoretical mistdkes, and.the failure-of his ideas 


‘in practice.” Nevertheless, Lysenko’s views have persisted i in the USSR down to 
‘, ‘the present. In particular, the “Michurin biology”, concept is iatended to distin- 
7 guish Soviet biology from that of the West, although it is claimed that it has been 
purged of Lysenko’ s theoretical mistakes. Thus, K. M. Zavadsky’s “The Scien- 


oo tific Heritage of I` V. Michurin and Some Tasks of Biology” is an. apologia for , 


Michurin on qüestions of variability, heredity, selection, and the origin of species.® 


Zavadsky’s article is of. -considerable importance, inasrauch’as it reveals that ° 
. the gap: between “Michurin” and Western biclogy has lessered to some’extent,. ' 
although. still..rema:ning ‘great. “The two „opposing poles were regarded by 


. Zavadsky as Thomas Hunt Morgan, who. allegedly regarded variability as -pri- 
` marily responsiblé for defects and-abnormality, and Michurin, who, it is said, 


- regarded variability as something ameliorative and adaptable. Zavadsky, although - ` 


naturally coming down on the side of Michurin, nevertheless admitted, that 
—~Morgan’s views could not be dismissed out oË hadd: “Modern data enable both 
forms of variability to be considered regular. However, an ameliorative, adaptable 


i | variability plays the leading role in evolution añd selection. Therefore, Morgan’ s 


standpoint in this question is erroneous in its ‘basic link.” 


Zavadsky, goes on to attack Teck for his views om the: discreteness of the 


‘hereditary basis: — 


‘S 


Itis well known that the concept of genes ls been rived from Soviet biology 
_ and has become the personification of everything false and idealistic. The struggle 


E against the major distortions.in the understanding of genes waich have taken place | 


in’ genetics Seely turned into a struggle for the rejection both of the concept 
itself and of what has been- ‘learned about [it ‘Naturally, after this the problem of 


: Botanichesky zurna, 1905: (1955), p: 381.7 

? Ibid., No. 2 (1954). 

-8 Ibid; No. 1- (Pee), pp- 3—22. Fi - 
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a E S aaa the question of ending’ on iieteditary. Teat ceased to be saei, 
<7 Inthe struggle against 'thedivorçement of heredity from the milieu and the organısm, 
' “heredity i in its entirety was made absolute. 10 3 _ 


-7 Michurin attributed mutations either to the chance interbreeding of distantly 
related species or genuses of plants or to the influence of factors of environment 
on their development. However, some outside influences can increase the number 

‘of mutations without affecting their forms, which ate always dependent on the 
‘constitutional peculiarities of the organism ‘itself and its genotype, which forms a 
‘whole, not merely the, sum of a number. of discrete genes. But this concept is 
‘unacceptable to Soviet biology, which lays.stress on the influence of milieu. Of 
course, no one denies’ the influence of ‘external, factors, but they cannot create 

~something entirely new if the: ‘organisms, themselves : do not supply the ‘ 

‘material” for. the evolutionary ‘process. Internal organic factors are of enormous 

' significance i in evolution, and when Michurin attacked the theories of Weismann 

„and Morgan, ‘he, was attaching stages - “of development averce by Western 
sciénce long. ago! r 

n The’ criticism of Lysesiko continued aaa. Thus, Issue No. 7 a 956) of the 
magazine, Botanichesky zhurnal ‘attacked. his article i in Ti he gos Soviet Encyclopedia 

š on penptesy iy ae 


Genetics is aa ah tafti in, pis co edition of the BSE 
[The- Large ‘Soviet Encyclopedia]. There is not-one article which could give the © 
> reader an idea of the scope and divisions. of modern'genetics and its development. 
T. D. Lysenko’ s article, “Genetics” is of a purely polemical nature, and in his 
-` polemics this author’ touches on but al few. questions of genetics, for example, the © 
z role of chromosomes in heredity and the geron of the relationship of sex = and 
‘body. i y 2 ' a 
Soviet” biological rhagazines “frequently d thie theme’ of vegetative 
hybrids, although of late a mote retrained and. critical approach has been adopted. 
Y. M,, Olenov’s- “Ts the Possibility of Vegetative Hybridization ' an Argument 
‘Against the’ Teaching ofthe Role of Chroinosomes in Heredity??? is an answer 
to Lysenko’s: assertion that “vegetative hybrids ‘are an insuperable obstacle, 
against ‘which’... the chromosome theory of heredity is shattered.”13 Then 
again, V., L. 'Ryzhkov’s “On the Basic. Concepts of Genetics,” which is mainly a 
discussion of the'concept of heredity, seems to indicate that ‘Soviet genetics may ' 
be Swinging over to the line of thought followed in-the West.14 However, there 
is'still the question of the inheritance of acquired tfaits, a feature of Michurin’s 
theory.. Ryzhkoy does not mention this’ at = a good indication that Soviet 
nioipgyi is still hampered by “official”. views. 
It is ‘clear that the inheritance of acquired ; traits and the evolutionary HAien 
of environment are still peleni pe TOR the Soviet biologist. Moteover, 
o Sie hip iki E L 2 ee get 
1 Did, Na, 7 (1956), p. 1,038. ST ee cee a ee 
118 Ibid; pp: 1,061—1,005. - ` ; ys i í 
13- Izvesiiya Akademis- nauk SSSR: TE bole, No. 5 (1955),'p. 4. wor Ht 
u, Tid., No. 21956), PP- 203-205. 
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if environment is described'as a cause of evolution, it is only’ logical to expect 
that internal evolutionary factors will at least be played down if not. completely” 
rejected. This is the situation in the Soviet Union, even though as early-as 1915 . 
- Michurin ascribed some mutations to mere chance-or to the adaptability inherent ` 
in living organisms. However, since Soviet researchers have no desire to engage’ 
in polemics which may take on a political turn they are very guarded in what 
they say about the internal factors involved in the process of evolution. Thus, in 


1956, R. L. Berg published an article on the evolution of the flower, in which he f 


vaguely about the “autonomy” of the parts of'a developing organism, avoiding - 
i question of the ‘tole of internal ‘factors in the development process. In reality, 
“flower—insect” system’ develops | as sQmething complete in itself and“the- 


ee adaptation of both elements, of.the system regulates thé variability of- each ` l 
s — of them. This situation`is of extreme importance, for it resolves the apparent . ; * 
contradiction between incidental, elementary hereditary changes and the forma- ` ` 


tion of complex functional systems. In the past this contradiction led to. vitalistic ` 
concepts and the’ rejection of Darwin’s theory-as a result of an arbitrary inter- 
` pretation, of the principle of chance as applied to biology. Berg stated that this - 
“autonomy” exists in relationship to.environment;,in other words, it tecognizes. 
internal factors in development. However, it is evidently’ still impossible for-a 
Soviet’scientist to, stress such factors, and in his reference to the “formative action - 
-of environment’ Berg has paid lip ‘service to the official point, of view. Thus, ` 
although Lysenko’s theories have been rejected, ‘Soviet biology has not embarked - 
upon a new course. There has merely been a certain amount of ‘correction of 
“deviations” introduced by “innovators and opporients of Western theory.” 


A further example of this is one of Lysenko’s early contentions that winter 
grain crops could be converted into spring ctops, and vice versa,+° The significance 


“ of this ptinciple is that it servés as a basis for thé theory of the constancy of varia- 


bility and the direct adaptation of.organisms to, ‘the conditions in which they live; 
that is, it provides the Soviet leaders with ań outwardly scientific foundation for 
their views on the possibility of altering man’s make-up. However, the role played 
by selection was not taken into account. Eventually, in 1955, V. N, Skripchinsky 
. showed that twenty- years” work on the problem of grain conversion had been 
‘fruitless.1” “His views, were entre by experiments which were carnea out 


7 in Germany.18 TE ae 


Obviously, sooner or ii there'is bound to þe a re-examination oÈ the general 


Ree of the relationship between organism and environment. For-some time 
. now Botanichesky zhurnal has been publishing critical atticles relating to the subject.’ 


‘A. A. Nitsénko’s:“fThé Results of the Critical Discussion of M. I. Melnikov’s 





i 


i discussed the relationship between variability and selection, 13 He wrote rather ~ 


` 


+ 


-Secondary School Experimental Textbook The Foundations Å Darwinism; 2 for, a 


co "Botanicbesky zburnal, No. 3 (1956), pp. 318—34. 
16 Thid., No. 1 (1953), pp. 44—56, 
1 Jbid., No. 1 (1955), pp. 64—90. ` 


7.18 Der Zrlebter, Berlin, No. 11—12 2 (1955); H. Stubbe, quoted in Boramcbesky zžurial, No. 6 (1956), 


pp. 897-99. f l , , 
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example, 'statės that this tibok which , is in line “with the official theories, 

, “gives‘a distorted ‘idea of the content -of Darwinism and its position today. 
Unfounded and unchecked hypétheses are’ passed off in it as firmly established 
' truths; this can only confuse and miisjead ...”1° - 


It is-soméwhat surprising that no. objection appears to have been raised to 
the term “Darwinism,” although modern theories on evolution, while maintain- 
. ing Darwin’s general line of development, have ss a considerably from his 
actual beliefs. 1 


However, although criticism of faults is fine as far as it goes, it does not of 

l itself alter. the situation fundamentally. Hence, the majority of the contributions 
to the major Soviet biological magazines Botanichesky zhurnal and Zoologichesky 
zburnal ate-of.a strictly practical nature, their authors preferring to avoid the 
pitfalls of theory. Usually, answers to definite practical questions are being sought, 

and in this respect at least Soviet-biology is on a par with that in the ‘West. 


As regards general studies, there is definite talent in the Soviet Union, and 
plenty of it.In 1954 and 1955 alone, 529 theses, often reaching a very high 
standard indeed, were published, covering such varied subjects as plant morphol- 

. ogy, anatomy, embryology, and cytology; plant physiology; genetics; biochem- 
istry and biophysics; phytogeography and ecology; systematics; and crops.?° 
Moreover, the number of research works on botany and zoology continues to 
increase. ` ' 

Soviet biologists ate now enjoying i increased contact with other countries. 

_A group of botanists visited China in the summer -of 1955;21 another group 
participated i in the twenty-ninth congress’ of the. Polish Botanical Society ;2? the 
naturalists G. P. Dementev, L. K. Shaposhnikov, and A. V. Malinovsky par- 
ticipated in an international meeting devoted to natural preservation, held 

‘in: Edinburgh.on June 19—28, 1956;23 the zoologist D. M. Fedotov visited 
India in January 1956 to participate in the forty-third session of the Indian 
Science Congress ;#4 G. V. Nikolsky studied ichthyological problems in China ;?5 
and numbers of Soviet biologists and botanists have visited South America and 

` Africa in recent years:*¢ However, the apparent freedom is only a tactical move. 

_ There can be no‘ question at present of any integration of biology and sociology 
on the basis of modern Western biological thought in the Soviet Union. 

l In conclusion, it may be said that the vast amount of research being done by 
“the enormous number of Soviet specialists is not accompanied by any great 
theoretical progress, because of a from above. Thus, the piange that 





| WS Botamebesky zburnal, No 5 (1956), PTI. - 

. -20 Ibid., No. 2-(1955), pp. 256-80; No. 6 (1955), Pee 867-910, No. 10 (1956), pp. 1,532—54. 
21: Ibid., No. 8 (1956), pp. 1,235—62 
22 Thid.,.No 11 (1956), pp 1,722—29. Ge ~ 

aos Zoologiebesky zburnal, No.. 12 (1956), PB. 1 914-16. \ ` < 

`: M Thd., No. 10 (1956), pp. 1,593—97. ° í 
3 Jhid:, No. 11 (1956), pp. 1,747—64. < Dn 
26 P, A Baranov, V sropichesko: Afrike : Zapiski botanika (a Tropicih Afria: A Botanist’s Notes), 

variates 1920; Botanicbesky zburnal, No. 4 (1953), p pp-485—96. «~ 
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2 “have akai aie cannot be interpieted asa sign of a new course in Soviet biology, 
‘since Soyiet scientists still cannot _ speak freely about the results of their work. 
_ While- biology i is still subjected to the official Party line it cannot produce the ' 


j _ stesults warranted by the number of experts the Soviets have at their _disposal. 
P FE ade - 4 hos fi N. N. Kuznetsov 
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_ On’ kanya occasions in the past auton Mave had, their work. pablisiied in“ 
- foreign countries bécause for’ some teason or other it has ‘been ‘unacceptable in‘ 
their native land. ‘Sometimes a great. hue and cry has arisen, sometimes there has 
` been scarcely a murmur. In the Soviet Union, -however, such an event could ` 
= Bs never pass unnoticed: ifa particular work has been officially banned but is never- © * 
` theless published abroad, thereby escaping the-fegulations designed to bring art © ~ 
- into line with government policy and deprive, artists of a chance to.depict Soyiet - |- 
` life as it teally is, this is indeed a‘norable occasion. Therefore, the'publication . 
‘abroad- of Boris Pastertiak’s novel Dr. Zhivago, which had been rejected by. the 
. Soviet publishing housés,. has aroused: considerable attention. It need only be’ 
-‘said that since the Soviets ,came.to' power forty years ago only two other writers ' 
‘have done this: Evgeny Zamyatin and Boris Pilnyak. Zamyatin $ sent 'His‘novel We, 
an exposure’of the Soviet system, abroad for publication, for which he was . 
“, expelled from the Union of Soviet- ‘Writers and only through a stroke of great 
fortune-was able: to: emigrate from the Soviet Union; -Pilayak published his 
story The Red Trée, in which be convincingly portrayed the crisis facing Com- 
: munism, in ‘Berlin: He later perished during.the Yezhov purges. Nikolai Bulga- ' 
` kov’s The. White Guard. and: some of Ilya Ehrenburg’s works, which were also 
: published . abroad; do not come within this category since they had not been 
. banned. by the Soviet censor before their publication: Hence, Dr. Zhivago is 
-only the third work in which the ‘Soviet authorities have discovered “seditious” ' ` 
intentions;to appear, abroad. What makes the case even more interesting is that 
` it bas taken’ ‘place at a time-when the Soviet leadets’ ate doing their utmost to 
„ acquire for al dea a reputation for democracy and tolerance towards ` peons 
', thinking along lines other than’ thé established Party line. y ; 
J „Although, Pasternak’ has always been a resident of the Soviet Union, he can 
aes hardly be described as a“Soviet” writer, for the quality of his work, the peculiari- ` 
_ © tiẹs of his creative ‘methods, and his very choice’ of themes are not of the pattern ` 
iE usually associated with Soviet writers. In: this,, his cultural heritage played a`- 
, distinct tole. The son of the, Russian landscape and portrait. painter Leonid , 
` Pasternak, .a friend of Leo Tolstoy, Boris Pasternak ‘was born, in 1890 and spent 
© „his childhood in congenial surroundings, in ‘which art, music, painting, and >.) 
- literaturé were constant companions. He’ first studied in the philological depart- ` 
`. “ment Cr Moscow, Umversity later going to the University of Marburg in oa 
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While still a. student he began to write « ee although music. was at that time 
\his first love and his amibition was to become ai professional musician. In 1912 he 
` joined a literary group ‘which ‘included: Mayakovsky and Aseev and published 
his first work in’ the magazine Tsentrifuga, the organ’ of the moderate Futurists, 
' who along ‘with the Symbolists and the Acmeists were the avant-garde of Russian 
' literature. However, Pasternak soon broke with’this group.and started on his 
own path, not directly, connected with any ‘of the literary schools existing at the 
' time. His reason for. going his own way was that what he deinanded of art did 
- not fit within the framework of any group” s literary canons; nor could he reconcile 
" himself with narrow, group trends: a. : 
In 1914 Pasternak’ s'fitst colection of verse 'T, he T, win in the Cloude was printed. 
It was not a popular, succëss, bùt his new and fresh falent was recognized by 
, other Poets. -and by those who. also demanded much of literaturé. Immediately 
‘noticed was the mastery with which he” introduced new methods of ‘writing, 
` particularly the ‘contrapuntal style, with ‘its musical interweaving of several 
. different, parallel themes.into a single poem. He was immediately placed on a par 
with - ‘poets ‘such “as Khlebatkdy änd ae OER of whom much is said but 
i little read. i 
Indicative of Pasternak’s chee was me the Revolidon hardly figured i in 
his verse. During the yéars of the seizure of power and the civil war he remained 
aloof from the events taking place around him and remained faithful to his theme: 
‘the’ presentation of his unique; profound comprehension of the world, of people, 
_ bature, and his own inner development, At the height of the Revolution he pub- 
lished his collection of poems Over the Barriers, the title of which was meant to 
imply that: the author’ was striving to tise above wat, tevonnSa, and the class 
struggle, having placed art above all else. >. 
: Avsimilar thought i is perceptible, in his collection of poems entitled My Sister 
' Life, also written in 1917 but published in 1922. The title poem, which, like 
Over the Barriers, was completely divorced-from the events taking place all around, 
was on quite a different, theme: My sister is life and today in a downpour / of 
_vérnal rain she burst tipon.the heads ‘of all, -/ But people with watch chains are 
' haughtily peevish | And politely complain, like snakes in the corn. ` 


- ‘Throughout, ‘the whole of the-period covered by World War I, the Revolution, 
aad the Civil War Pasterriak remained uninfluented’ by these tremendous but, for 
him,’ extraneous’ events. His verses retained their'independence of theme and his 

images were bright and unexpected. He did not-confine himself to the Russian 
‘world, but reached out for Western Europe, its history and culture: There 

, lived Martin Luther. There the brothers’ Grimm. / Sharp-clawed roofs. Trees. 
' Headstones. _/ And all this’ recalls them and draws one towards them. / All is 
aliye; And all is- likeness: . 

: Pasternak frequently- amad his asitade ‘owas poetry in a poetic form 
.,and he fervently proclaimed-his ‘devotion to this branch of literatiire. “Poetry—” 
l he wrote, “I will swear by thee...” By this-he was implying the method by 

-which poetry i is born i in the pores s inner, subconscious World, D the processes 
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by SH they mature: ‘feeling i is, more important than intellect. “Reason?” he 
asked, “It is‘like the moon to a. linatic. We dre friends, but’ Jam not its vehicle.” 


' Although criticism has been leveled at Pasternak for passive acceptance of 
the Communist regime, the criticism is not ‘really valid. It has already been 


_ stated that. the poet, remained ‘aloof from’ events. taking place around him. 
‘However, in a poem “To a Friend” he almost prophetically perceived the danger - 


a true poet-and hence an unfettered mind—would ‘present to.the regime and that ` 


S genuine art would be repressed: At the time of the’great soviet, / Where burning 


passion found its place, / A seat for the poet’ was aes uncer: I It was a 


ra 


At that period,’ ‘when many poets including Esenin’ and, to, some extent, 


. -, Mayakovsky, heralded the Revolution with profane verse, “Pasternak remained, 
- if not devout in the full sense of the word, at'least imbued with a feeling of 
| reverence toward everything living, pateaisely nature, jwhieh he endowed. with- ' 


emotions and life?! A : \ 
For some time Pasternak continued to write brose a as well as verse, and i in 


' 1925 he published a collection of stories. They did not attract particular attention, — 
.. 1, however, and‘it may justifiably be sai tbat tioy were written more in continuous ` 
. blank verse than in a fluid prose. $ ; ; 


Pasternak’s work had considerable influence on other Soviet poets and writers, 


"as even the-essentially hostile A ‘Literary Encyclopedia, published in Moscow in 


1934, admitted. This influence was ascribed to the unusual variety of his rhythms, 
the way he cleverly combined different themes or variations of the same theme 


-in a few lines, and the rich instrumentation of his verse~all combining to make 


moet 


his poetry musically expressive. Among the examples given isa quatrain on 


‘London: The cabbies’ ‘rank, the solemn Tower, using | Terraced from the waves’ 


andirich in crime, / The sonorous horseshoes and icy tones! of Westminster, a 


_ mass ‘wreathed in mourning. -` 2 S ye 


In view of thé reputation which Pasternak was acquiting, it was almost 
inevitable that Soviet critics would attempt to attribute-to him pro-Communist 
sentiments. It was. frequently alleged that he had; accepted the Revolution since 
he. had, described ‘it in his poems “Lieutenant -Shmit” and “The Year 905,” 


‘published in 1926 and 1927 respectively. However, it caf hardly be argued that 
these poems signified acceptance, for the Revolution was only the ‘vehicle for 


his poetic imagery. Moreover, The Large Soviet Encyclopedia (Ist ed}, 1939, XLIV, 


334) attacked “Lieutenant Shmit? on the grounds that Pasternak had “seduced _ 
`- the socially significant theme of fevolution to a-lyrical account of the’ personal ` 


fate ‘of the hero.” The criticism implied in these words—that the’ poet had, in’ 


' fact, not accepted the Revolution or éven regarded it as “socially significant” —was 


reflected ‘in official organs. The 1939 edition of -4 Literary Encyclopedia, for 


` example; stated: “He strove to retire to fastnesses of bourgeois culture removed |, 


from: the noise of the social sae (p. 466), and “THe wanted] to close his eyes “ 


: to.the awesome visage of life , . ” (p. a e skeptical view of the buitding of 
f iá * i Ey SNT 4 SY 
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" socialism ‘and his claim that art was true art only when separated from immediate 
events were.criticized particularly severely. As recently as 1954 the Encyclopedic 
< Dictionary (Vol. II, p. 614), attacked him on the grounds that “individualism, a 
departure from’ reality, and formalistic. refinement aré characteristic of many of 
his works.” These three “faults,” it’ must be.added, are possibly the worst a 
' Soviet writer can be guilty of. Pasternak’s extremely individual interpretation of 
“life was also stressed in The Large Sovist Encyclopedia (2nd ed., 1955, XXXI, 212), 
which described him as a symbolist with a tendency to “avoid contemporaty 
-ptoblems.” Further shortcomings were that “he, suffers from an excessively 
. subjective i interpretation of the world, complexity of imagery, and ultrarefinement ` 
of language,” and that his views on art’ “rest on idealistic, bourgeois esthetics.” 
' It'should be added that no living Soviet writer has been described in such terms, 
and that these attacks were made after Stalin’s death, ‘during the period of the 
„so-called thaw. 
. _ During. the 1930’s ja 1940s Pasternak published only one original work, 
“Aboard the Early Trains ne 943), which had war as its theme. So complete was his 
- aloofness froth the Soviet literary scene that it came as no surprise when in 1946 
Zhdanov, in his well-known speech on writers who were not toeing the Party 
line, attacked Pasternak for being ideologically alien to the era. 


- It'was widely, ‘believed in. the West. that Pasternak had refused or been for- 
. ' „bidden to do any more writing and that, instead, he had devoted himself all this 
~ time to translations. This view seemed -confirmed-by the extremely fine trans- 
"lations of Shakespeare, Keats, Verlaine, the Hungarian Petöfi, and several others, 
to which he clearly must have devoted considerable time and energy. However, 


-‘the April’1954 issue of the literary magazine. Znamtya published a number of 


` “poems by Pasternak which it described as taken fromra novel in prose on which 
the poet was. engaged. ‘The following brief outline was appended: 


Tt is proposed finishing the novel in ‘the summer. It coyers the period from 

1903 through 1929, with an epilogue dealing with [World War I). 
i The hero; Yury Andreevich Zhivago, a doctor, thinker, searcher, of a creative 
“and artistic temperament, dies in 1929. He leaves behind some notebooks and, 
among his other papers, some finished poems written in his youth, several of which 
are printed here and which, together, form the concluding chapter of the novel. 


This is the bald outline of Dr. Zhivago, whick Pastetnak sent to a Soviet and 
an Italian Communist publisher: The novel, however, is not just the life story 
‘of the hero, .but a bold and detailed description of the world in which he lives— 

: Soviet society, that is. So caustic. are the comments, that the. novel may be 
‘regarded as .an’ outspoken condemnation of the whole Soviet system. One 
of oe characters, of which there are more than 150 in the book, states: 


i the promulgation of the Constitution, which people knew would never be 

put into practice; the holding of elections without the element of choice. And when 

‘the war came, with its realhorrors, with its real dangers and the real threat of 

. death-it proved a blessing in comparison with the inhuman authority of abstraction; 
-it er relief; it an an end to the diabolic power of the dead word. 
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oo. The epilogue of the hovel describes how, the ‘peoples of the Soviet Union’ 
oy : passionately thirsted for freedom and how they hoped that their ‘desires would, . 


periods in his life.. They begin with poems which show his; acceptance of nature z 
and the life around-him, switch to lines describing more profound, more intimate 


ee experiences, and conclude’ with verses of a Sane trend, in which suffering , 


is the- leitmotif. EY gens 


ig auts ‘ a 


ae - ‘Onte the contents ‘of the hovel were eno wa to some extent it was inevitable 


E Nai the ‘Soviet authorities would do all they could to prevent the novel from 
1 ,. being’ printed abroad. and to gain, possession of the manuscript. However, it 


$no nt appears that the Italian Communist’ publisher, who stood to gain considerably 
ass if he published the book, is.a busiitessman first and a Communist second, At least, 


I 


". Pasternak’s bold move was unlikely to: ‘pass olf without a reaction. Already ' 
Literaturnaya ‘gazeta, in a review ‘of a collection of S. Vasilev’s poems publishdd 


-Noveinber 16°in an article by. the critic V. Pertsov, who eccused Pasternak of, 
belonging | to those writers who’ “based themselves on the priority of art over the 


oe : = Revolution” and denounced“him for not wanting to ‘fight’ against ‘chaos, feeling, 


+ `u ` himself completely in his element in it.” ‘Then‘again, an article in Znamya (No. 8, 
à > 1957) sharply attacked Pasternak’s “non-Party” attitude, whilé on November 28, 
ily, Literaturnaya gazeta published, a report -by. chairman of the Union of Soviet’. 
. x Writers Aleksandr Surkov in which he hinted darkly t that “there had been attempts - 

$ = Stò canonįzë the work of B. Pasternak’ and several moderna poets with similar , 
~“. trends.” This-is perhaps the most important criticism of:al. tò date, y 
~; a strong implication that the ‘attacks aré to be broadened to includé not just | 
: Pasternak but all advocates of pute art. All this is closely connected-with Khrush-) , 
e> ‘chev’ s recent directive on the continued subordination of att to the regime. 


are striving to givé, concrete form. to the frustration which the rigid limitations ` 
imposed on them productes, while the countermeasures taken by the. authorities . 
can only mean that there are also persons eager: to read such authors. . 
à A. Gaev 
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` Moscow’s approaches ‘were. in vain. ; i ote 
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o on September .; 19, 1957, described Pasternak‘ as a talented. writer “who has / 3 
- . strayed from the true path.” This was followed by an even stronger attack on. + 
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S The appearance’ of Dr: Lhivago has an importance over and above its literary, s 
tsau significance: it is an indication that there are still writers in the Soviet Union who ~ 


t 


J 


2" be attained: “TIn the postwar years the harbingèr of freedom’ was borne in the” 1 
4. ait, making up [the people’ sJ only. basic interest’in life,” _ co ae 
i A _'.. Thè. finál chapter in verse gives a picture of Dr. Zhivago’s moods at various ' 


t 
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=> REVIEWS: 


Kominiunist’ 


"Organ of the Central Committes of De Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 1 and 2, 1958. 


The leading article of the first 1958 issue, “A Real Way to Reduce International 
“Tension,” is a hymn of praisé to the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. It contains, 
however, nothing new, but merely discusses a number of measures taken by the 
Kremlin to influence the outside world.‘ These are primarily the appeal issued at 
the anniversary session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Khrushchev’s speech 
-at the ninth session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and the Soviet govern- 
“pent’s notes to heads of governments in Europe, Asia, and the United States. 
The Soviet press has already: given much attention to these events, but they have ` 
been repeated here for their propaganda value. They also conceal a’ very definite 
threat, masked by a show of the love ‘of pre which Kommunist alleges is a major 
feature -of Soviet foreign policy: 


Although possessing enormous power, the Soviet Union ka not think in terms 
of either “missile diplomacy” or “sputnik diplomacy.” The Soviet Union is throwing 
its power and its enormous international mahoni onto the scales `of the struggle 

_ for peace . 2 


- The laglea of the superiority of the Soviet system overall others contained 


in this article is developed further in D. Panov’s' “Science and Socialism. ? Its 
main thought is anything but modest: 


The recent major achievements of Soviet science reflect i in a concentrated form the 
" superiority’ of our socialist system, our economy, our culture, and our Marxist- 
ie "Leninist ideology over the capitalist system; over its economy, culture, and ideology. 


` A comparison òf the lectures and laboratory work of the Massachusetts ` 
Institute of Technology, on the one hand, and several Moscow higher educational 
establishments, on the other, is made as “substantiation” of this claim. 3 


Marshal A. Eremenko’s “The. Historical Victory at Stalingrad” discusses the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Battle of Stalingrad. ft is essentially an analysis of the 
operations there, about which much has been/ written already. It is interesting to 
note that Khrushchey, as a member of the War, Council of the Stalingrad and 
‘Southeastern fronts, is-described as responsible for most of the work on the plan 
which brought about the rout of the Germans and’ telieved the beleaguered city. , 


At first glance A. Kostousov’s “First Results” appears to be something fresh, 
for it is based on material covering the first six months’ work of the Moscow 
Oblast sovnarkhoz (economic council) which was formed as a result of Khrush- 
chey’s reorganization ofthe whole Soviet economic system. It would seem only’ 

_ natural that the author, in order to show the effectiveness of the measure, would 
compare the industrial ‘situation before and after the reorganization. However, 
$ f E nig ae a 24 \ 3 yo `, 
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the author restricts himself to an enumeration of enterprises and industrial manage- 
ment organizations, and.an outline of the extent of capital investments, the 
amount of equipment available, the nature of the production, and so on, carefully 
avoiding points of direct comparison (presumably because the difference is not 


- favorable). Furthermore, Kostousov makes it clear that in many respects the’ 


industry of the central regions is not producing the desired results: 

The first sovnarkhoz’ steps in the solution of this complicated cask [cooperation] 
‘ show that there is still a lot of work to be done here . 

It is time, it seems to us, to alter the principles by which this type of construction ~ 
[housing] is planned .. 

A check has Secertaineds that only in the-enterprises of the ee Oblast 
sovnarkhoz, and only providing the best [possible] use is made of .. . the looms, is 
there a possibility of-i o the' processing of raw and prepared fibers by twenty ` 
million square meters a year. 


In general, the article is more of.a dieaive than a summary, and even then 
only repeats what has been said frequently for more than half a year. 

Secretary of the Ivanovo Oblast Committee É. Titov’s' “The Management of 
Industry under the New Conditions” is closely linked with the previous article. 
The reason for its publication is clearly that the factories of Ivanovo Oblast have 
slightly better output figures than those of other oblasts. ‘The article is designed 
to point out to the Party organizations of the other regions the need to take~ 
control of local industry and to ensure that Khrushchev’s reorganization is carried 
out as efficiently as possible. This is another variation on the old theme'of the role 
of the Party organizations in thé country’s production processes. 

Minister of Agriculture. V. Matskevyich’s “On the Zonal System of Agri- / 


- culture” has nothing to say about the failure to meet agricultural plans, of which 


' there have been many“ hints in the Soviet. press. The author mentions only 


“achievements” and compares recent years with 1913. However, the article’s 


main theme is hardly worth a serious thought, since it is obvious even to the’ 


` layman that the kolkhozes ofthe Ukraine, the Central Asian steppes, the Far 


North, and the Transcaucasus, ‘for instance, cannot have one and the same agri- 


, cultural plan. It is self-evident that in a country the size of the pe there must tbe 


N 


different zones with’ different agricultural programs. 

V. Ivanov’s “Notes on the Specific Character of Art” ni Khrushchev’ s 
speech “For a Closer Bond Between Literature and Art and Human Living.” 
The only difference between this article and the numerous others written on the” 
same subject is that Ivanov does not attack writers and poets, but those critics 
who in the period of the so-called thaw made more or less independent’ 


‘ assertions. 


V. Mikheev’s “Under the Banner of the Struggle Against Imperialism, for 
Peace and Independence” is devoted to the recent Cairo conference designed to 
cement the | solidarity of the Afro-Asian peoples. It is written in a very superficial 
manner and is more of a chronicle'than an article. Much space is given to attacks 
on the nén-Communist countries and to questions of coexistence. The only points « | 
of the political resolution passed ; at the conference welch are quoted are directed ` 
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against the free world. It is stressed that the conference condemned “plots aimed 
at overthrowing national governments in the interests of the imperialists.” Any 
other type of plot, it would seem, is admissible. _ 

One noteworthy feature of this issue was that only Party officials submitting 
articles have had their position indicated; articles by ministers, marshals, Supreme 
Soviet members, and so on were carried without indication of the author’s position. 


* 


The present Kremlin leaders are doing their best to influence the whole world 
and to advance their position by making use of conflicts between individual 
nations. Moreover, as opposed to Stalin’s policy of isolation, Khrushchev and 
his advisers are trying to get a foothold in even the most remote areas of the globe. 
In this respect, some sort of flexible Comintern is required to combine and direct 
such propagandistic measures as the conferences, meetings, and congresses which 
are held from time to time and whose main line is anti-Western. 


This need is reflected in the editorial of issue No. 2, entitled “To Step up the 
Struggle Against Bourgeois and Reformist Ideology. ” The tone of the article 
brooks no argument; it is the tone of an autocrat. Thus, after ee the alleged 
victories of Marxism-Leninism, the article continues: 


The capitalist system, doomed by history to destruction, is no longer able to 
advance ideas which might tospire and attract millions of people. . 

, Capitalism has exhausted itself a and must yield to the new socialist 
system. 


The word “must” is in this case very nauar: it expresses a demand, under- 
lines a threat, and claims unequivocally that the struggle is being waged not by 
two equal sides but by sides of which one—the socialist—has obvious advantages in 
every respect. Hence, even the very concept of coexistence is, from the Communist 
standpoint, something of a concession to an opponent who has already spent his 
strength, ~ \ 

Of course, the Communist baid of peaceful coexistence ass numerous reserva- 
tions, the chief one being that it is always linked with a tense ideological struggle: 


\ It should be noted that the Communists’ efforts to ensure the peaceful coexistence 
ı of two systéms not only does not remove the question of an ideological struggle, 
but, on the contrary, promotes the competition of ideas to one of the leading places. 
The rejection of a competition of ideas would mean in fact capitulation to the 

~- ideology of monopolistic capital and reaction, would bring the danger of war nearer. 
~ This is an expression of the confidence the Communists feel in their belief that 
the Communist ideology will progressively win, more and more adherents. 

However, at the same time everything possible is being done to ensure that there 

will be no revisions of Marxist-Leninist ideology: They want to create the impres- _ 

sion that Marxist ideas are infallible. 

For this reason, a constant struggle is being waged against dogmatism and 
every effort made to demonstrate that Marxism-Leninism meets the demands of 
any specific era. The'main attack, nevertheless, is directed against revisionists, and 


“ 
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‘even eng of he Party Cl Conme who . have E the .. 


slightest re-evaluation which might be regarded as revisionistic are listed as . 
. anti-Marxists: 7 ny - me 
` .Inthis connection it is impossible not to note that the “new point of view” of 
. some-members of the Communist Party of the United States on the American 
«. > economy as stable is a new version of the old right opportunist theory of the uns- 
queness of the United States and is also, in essence, an apologia for capitalism. 


Kommunist particularly stresses that - ‘throughout its entire history capitalism 

_ has never used suck refined forms of social.demagoguery.as those to which it is 

. now having recourse. Here the Party’s main theoretical organ sharply attacks the 

“preaching of paternalism, humanistic labor relations, and the granting of certain 

_ privileges to individual groups of qualified -workers. The sharpest’ attacks of all 

ate reserved for those who consider Communist theory utopian, and consider- “_ 
- “able annoyance is evidenced in the reaction to the point made by some researchers 

_ that an elite has been formed in the Soviet Union. 


All Communists with leanings towards revisionisin are warned in po uncertain - 
terms: 7 
` Where the ER to revisionism; the road of' those who took up the Sandpoint 
‘of “National Communism,” leads in the long run 1s clear from the examples of Dyilas 
and:Imre Nagy,-who went as far as direct betrayal of the cause of socialism:and the - 
~” fundamental snaticnal ‘interests of all countries and peoples. 


- AS Sobolev’s “On the Contradictions in Socialist Society arid the Ways of. 
eaa Them” develops further the basič thesis of the lead article. Recently, 
0 Kommunist has been deluged with letters from Communists in all parts of the Soviet 
- Union asking for answers to difficult’ cheoretical. questions. Sobolev takes up the 

` genera] quéstion (one which not long ago could not have been discussec in the , 

‘Soviet press) of contradictions ‘in the Soviet systern and in a socialist society and 


the’ reasons for their existence, in an effort to satisfy’the enquirers. He adopts an ` ` 


. unfriendly attitude, pointing out that some ideological workers have not under- 
~- “stood the essence of criticism, have underestimated the value of instructiors from 
above, and have even ignored the’ unity allegedly a major feature of Soviet » 
society. To fae mg claim the author chooses s emple from the world of 
literature: . 


Thus, the playwright Zain in his play The Guests found (sie contiadictions 
between the leading cadres- and the working masses. In his portrayal, ‘these forces 
appear hostile, in opposition’ to one another. Dudintsev iti his book Not by Bread 

_ Alone “discovered” insuperable ‘contradictions between ‘the creative activity ‘of 

- Soviet citizens and thé Soviet administrative apparatus. Yashin in his story Levers 
depicted a conflict between the i inmost thoughts of Communists and their automatic; 

spontaneous actions. : ` ; 


$ 


- Then follows a description d numerous other types c of aade. Whether 
Sobóley makes his->oint is very much open to doubt. 

' An article by Mashal I. Bagramyan, entitled “A Renowned Battle Path,” is 
written to thark. the Forren anniversary `of the foundation’ of the Soviet armed ~, 


t 
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ET It is iù ce with all the other articles written on sn parallel themes that have “ 
appeared recently, but does contain a number of points of interest. First, among the 
talented commanders and military chiefs, whom the Soviet people “has advanced 
-from i its midst” are several former “eneinies of the people”—V. Blyukher, I. Ubore- 
vich, and I. Yakir; ‘second, the leading. political workers listed in the history 
of: the Army idclude P. Postyshev, S. Kosior, and A. Bubnov. Stalin is listed 
-third, Khrushchev seventeenth; third, the main reasons for the catastrophic events 
which marked’ the Soviet Union’s entry into World War II were the mistakes and 
miscalculations' made by Stalin; fourth, no-mention at all is made of British and 
American wartime aid; fifth, the destruction of the Japanese Kwantung Army in 
„Manchuria is described as the reason for Japan’s capitulation, not the dropping of 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki; sixth, Zhukov is listed in sixth 
` position, after Budenny, Vasilevsky, Vatutin, Voroshilov, and Govorov, among the 
Army’s most talented commanders, but in the final part of the article his rating is 
even.lower and his conduct described as “harmful and dangerous.” 

- E. Frolov’s “Some Questions on the Completion of the Reorganization of the 
Administration of Industry” is.of particular importance, inasmuch as it reflects the 
present crisis in planning. The return to the former, méthod of economic adminis- 
tration (the sovnarkhoz) has ‚proved more complicated in practice than was 
expected.. The main reason is that in comparison with the first years of the Soviet 
system the country’ s economy has grown considerably and is much more complex. 

_The,author admits quite openly that Gosplan is unequal to the task of drawing up 
the plans required for each-sectot of the economy. “The unpreparedness of the 
apparatus-of Gosplan of the RSFSR for an examination of the’ plans was evident 
rom the time taken to pass. them. By the middlé of January many sovnarkhozes 
still did not- have ratified output plans for 1958. Gosplan of the Federation 
[RSFSR] did’ not show sufficient clatity and speed in accumulating’ material 
funds.” The numerous remarks on these lines throughout the article clearly 
indicate that Khrushchev’s aim of reorganizing industry i is still far from a reality. 


- V. Trifonov’s “The Sucéesses of the Nationality Policy of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party” proclaims the Chinese Communists’ alleged successes in removing 
inequalities in their country. This policy has been borrowed from the: Soviet 
Communist Party, although care is taken to avoid direct comparison with the 
‘USSR and.the fact that in pre-Revolutionary Russia there were not such restric- 
tions on the national minorities as there were in China is deliberately passed over. 

An article by the general sécretary of the British Communist Party, “The 
Labor Party’s Policy Today,” is designed to show that the British Labor Party is 
essentially. opportunistic. The main attack is on the ideas contained in the new 
Labor Party program, which is described as “an attempt to force the labor 
movement formally and officially t to support modern monopolistic capital.” 

' The final article in this issue is V.Ermilov’s “Against ‘a False Interpretation 
of Dostoevsky,” which is directed against V,. Shklovsky’s book,on Dostoevsky 
For and Against, in which an-evaluation of the great Russian writer unacceptable 
eu a Communist standpoint is given. . A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


i reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


Jatiuary 1958 
1 Report published by the Central Statistical 


Administration on the fulfillment of the 1957 
plan for the production of-rolled ferrous metal. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the preschedoule fulfillment of 
theplan for state deliveries and purchases of veg- 
etables and state purchases of fruit and grapes. 

Decree of the Committee for: International 
‘Lenin Prizes on the award of the 1956 Peace, 
Prizes published. ' 


’ Supreme Soviet _ delegation headed by 


_M. P. Tarasov arrives in Rangoon. 


- Decree of the Ministry of Trade of the USSR 
increasing prices of. vodka-and wine, various 
types of automobiles, . motorcycles, ‘and 
machine-manufactured carpets, standardizing 
ptices for bread, and reducing retail prices for 
some types of television sets and cameras 
published. i : ~ 


2 Chaitman of the Czech Sorcane Sitoky 


arrives in Moscow en route for India, Indo- 
nésia, Burma, Cambodia, and Ceylon.” 


3 Report published of signature_in Moscow on 


‘December 31, 1957 of protocol on Soviet- 
Bulgarian nontrade accounts., ; 

Report published of signature in the State 
Committee for Cultural Liaison with Foreign 
Coutitries of protocol and plan. of Soviet- 
Yugoslav cultural ard scientific cpoperation. 

Chairman of the Synan Council for Eco- 


* nomic Development Hassan Djabbar leaves 


4 Australian Communist 
7 received i in the Party Central Committee. 


5 Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 


peed for home. ‘ 
' Delegation of the Academy Of Sciences 
of the USSR headed’ by I. P. Bardin leaves 


‘Moscow for India to participate in the forty- 


fifth session ‘of thé Indian Science Congress 
Association. ` 


. Party Júnia 


Soviet ‘of the USSR on electoral districts in 
connection with the elections to the Council 
of the Union and Soviet of Nationalities 
published. 


6 Egyptian government economic delegation 


, headed by -Minister of Industry Azz Sidia 


arrives in Moscow. i F 
` ay 


us 


Report published of recent Party confer- 
ences in Kustanai, Kherson, Mari, Omsk, 


Karachaevo-Cherkes3, Murmansk, Voronezh, ' 


-Kursk, Stalin, Crimean, Dagestan, Pskov, 
Poltava, Zaporozhe, Stalingrad, Kaliningrad, 
and Vladimir oblasts. ` 


7 TASS report published of reduction of the 


Soviet armed forces by 300,000 men. 


Ninth plenary session of the All-Union ` 


Central Council of Trade Uniong opens in 
Moscow. 


‘of an international conference of sociologists 
on` peaceful cooperation, organized by 
UNESCO and the International PENDRE 
Association. ,~ , 

Report published by the Cential Statistical 
Administration on the fulfillment of the 1957 
plan for state deliveries of raw cotton. 

Conference'of Ukrainian sovnarkhoz char- 
men ends ia Kiev. 


9 Protocol of Soviet-Narth Korean ‘ato! trade 


‘agreement for 1958 signed in Moscow. 


-10 Conference of republic’ sovkhoz directors, 


` 


convened by -the Kazakh Party Central 
Committee, opens in Alma-Ata. . 

Soviet government proposals for reducing 
international tension published. 

Bulganin’s letters 
Macmillan published: 


. 11 Bulganin’s letters to Aachaaes Gaillard, and 


Chairman of the Italian çoonci of Ministers 


"Zoli published. 


Report publishec of Party meetings in 
Leningrad, Tashkent, Gorky, Kazan, Keme- 


` novo, Kutbyshey, Seratov, Tomsk, Frunze, 


Bryansk, Izhevsk, Ulan-Ude, Astrakhan, 
Kurgan, Magadan, end cities in the Georgian 


© SSR. ' 


UNESCO-sponso-ed international congress 
of sociologists ends in Moscow. 


12 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 


of the USSR ratifying the composition of the 
, Central Blectoral Commission for the elections 


to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published , 


8 Report published of che opening in Moscow i 


to, ‘Eisenhower and - 


$ 


Bulganin’s letters to Norwegian Prime 


‘Minister Gerhardsen, Canadian Prime Minister ' 


Diefenbaker, and Greek Prime Minister 
Karamanlis published. 


13 The Yemen Crown Prince arrives in Moscow. 


Soviet-Hungarian mutual trade agreement. 


for 1958—60 signed in Moscow. 


Second session of Soviet-Japanese fishing 


commission opens in Moscow. 

Bulganin’s letters to Danish Prime Minister 
Hansen and Belgian Prime Minister van Acker 
published. 

, ‘The’ President’ of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences arrives ın Moscow for talks on 
‘scientific cooperation. - 


14 The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Albanian’ convention on 
dual nationality. , 

Decree of the ninth plenary session of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
on trade union tasks in connection with the 
decisions of the December plenary session of 

- the Party Central Committee published. 

Bulganin’s letters to Turkish Prime Minister 
Menderes and Dutch Prime Minister Drese 
published. 

Test flight of new airplane IL-18 takes place 
in Krasnodar. 

Moscow Oblast Party meeting held. 


15 Bulganin’s letters to Nehru and Nasser 
published. 
Report published of the establishment of 
Soviet-Ghana diplomatic relations. 
Khrushchey’s teplies-to questions of editor 
of Danish youth organization’s magazine 
© published, 
The Yemen Crown Prince leaves Moscow. 
Soviet-Ceylonese agreement on cultural 
cooperation signed i in Colombo. 


16 Large coal deposit discovered .in Oktyabreky 
Raion, Dzhalal-Abad Oblast, Kirgiz SSR. 


17 Supreme Soviet delegation headed by I.A. 
; Benediktov leaves Moscow for Karachi. 


18 Report published of recent Party conferences in 
Smolensk, Nikolaevo, Chechen-Ingush, Nov- 
gorod, Waroslavl, Akmolinsk, Kuibyshev, 
Chelyabinsk, Rostov, Orel, Kostroma, Keme- 
rovo, and other oblasts. . 

~ TASS report published on Khrushchev’s 
visit to Poland. 

Supreme Soviet delegation - headed - by 
M. P. Tarasov leaves Rangoon for home. 


Soviet-Afghan border treaty signed in 
Moscow. 
Argentinean trade 
Moscow. 
Soviet trade union delegation arrives in 
Soviet-Bulgarian protocol on mutual claims 
relating to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estoma 
signed in Moscow. 
Sino-Soviet agreement on joint scientific and 
technological research and Soviet aid to China 
_ in this. work concluded in Moscow. 
Chairman of the Council of the Union of ie 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
. receives group of Indian and Ceylonese partici- 
pants in the recent Cairo Afro-Asian conference, 
Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Uzbek SSR ends in Tashkent. 
Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Georgian SSR held in Tbilisi. 


20 Report published of Party meetings 10 Kiev, 
Karelian, Stalingrad,, Arkhangelsk, Kharkov, 

- Karaganda, Tyumen, Chuvash, Kirov, Volog- 

, da, Tambov, West Kazakhstan, Kzyl-Orda, 
and other oblasts. 


21 TASS report published on the end of Sputnik I. 
Appeal of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR to the Soviet 
population for increased agricultural output 
published. 
Republic conferences of leading agricultural 
workers open in Kiev and Minsk. 


22 Agreement on Soviet technological aid to 
Poland in the sphere of the peaceful application 
of atomic energy signed in Moscow. 

Forms of ballots laid down by the Central 
Electoral Commission for the elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR published. - 

TASS statement on Bagdad Pact Council 

- session published. 

` Austrian Communist Party- delegation re- 
ceived in the Party Central Committee. 

Mikoyan receives Indonesian Minister of 
Public Works and Power P. M. Noor. 

Pervukhin receives Noor. 


23 Communiqué published on the conclusion of 
Soviet-Polish consular and dual nationality 
conventions. 

Delegation of the Stalingrad City Council 
headed by Chairman of the City Executive 
Committee A. V. Dynkin arrives in Egypt. 

Fifteenth congress of the Latvian Commu 
nist Party opens in Riga. 


mission arrives in 
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.25. Khraghchev’s speechv on agriculture at con- 


Be workers on January 22 published, 2 
2a -Report published of discovery of new iron 
oe T ore deposits near Kremenchug. 
ye `a .Soviet-Romanian consular and dual nation- 
j ality-conyentions ratified in Mostow. . - 
Pare ee tee - Nineteenth congress | ‘of the Armenian 
: ' Communist Party opens in Erevad. 
7 First Secretary of the Bulgarian Communist 
« Party 'F.:Zhivkov, Chairman of the Bulgarian 
te Council of Ministers A. Yugov, and Minister 
D a of ‘Trade B. Taskoy arrive i in Moscow) 


situation at, conferenze of leading Belorussian 


_ 27 Report published by the Central Statistical 

i Administration on the falfillment ce the 1957 
rs „state plan: ' 

7 ~` The Albanian Ambassador to the USSR 

i. ‘ | leaves Moscow. 


near a for home. 


ference of leading Belorussian agricultural 


“agricultural workers on January 22 published. ' 


Zhivkov; Yugov, and Taskov leave Mads 


i 


eS : 26 Khrushchev’s speech on the international 2 
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28 Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR’ 
and the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s open. 
Twenty-second congress of the Azar- 
kaidzhan Communist Party opens in Baku. 
; All-unian conference. on corn and potatces 
apens in Moscow. , ; 
Seventh congress of the Moldavian Con- 
munist, Party opens in Kishinev. 
Tenth congress of the Estonian Communist ` 
5 Patty opens in. Tallin. 


: 29 N. É. Baibakov’s report on the RSFSR 1558 - 


state plan published. - ee 
Soviet‘US cultural, „technical, and eduza-, 
tional agreement published. seul 


30 Communiqué’ on the Argentinean, 'trede: 
` mussion’s stay in the, USSR published. i 
: Report published of Khrushchev’s talk wth 
' West Germad publisher Axel Springer nd 
chief editor of Die Pelt Hans Zehrer! 
“Report publishec of signature of SovEt- ` 

Egyptian agreement cn economic and technīal 
cooperation. ` 


t 


SEN 7 ` Eighteenth ‘congress “of the Georgian i Bighth session of the T Soviet oF she 
ae Communist Party opens in Tbilisi.. ` -~ Latvian SSR ends in Riga. 
: Lens tO are ak Chg, and Appointment 


3 Marshal K. K. Rokossovaky released from his 
' duties as Commander, Transcaucasian Military 
sa . District, ın connection with his appointment 
ae Pin ee Debate, Mabieres set Defence oF he 
oe ©. ‘USSR: ` 


~ M. V. Zimyanin released from his. duties as. 
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oo ` “Ambassador to Norta Viet Nam in connection A 


ie a with his transfer to another post. 


= “L. L, Sokolov appointed Ambassador to ’ 


i North. Viet Nam: > 


` 


“l x \ 


Ambassador to the United States in connection 
with his transfer to another post. fot 

“A! M. Menshikov. appointed Ambassacor 
to the. United States. ' 


ai ‘A. N. Abramov released from his ‘duties » a8 
‘Ambassador to Isreel in connection “with ais 
transfer to another Dost. ‘ 
M. F. -Bodrov ° a Ambassador to. 
ae 
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"The BULLETIN is’a publication ‘of the INSTITUTE For THE STUDY 
‘OF THE USSR. Its purpose is-to present _ the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events. and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the: Séviet: Union, some of them’ very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life i in ‘the USSR, from 
the viewpoint ‘of personal experience. 
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The Instirure FOR THE ‘STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July. 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women “of letters who have left the Soviet. ‘Union! and are now, 
engaged i in research.on their homeland. : 
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l „Any member of the Soviét emigration, irrespective of his national 
: origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in e work of the INSTITUTE provided he is is not a Communist 
Party. member or Topea ae 7 $ ' 
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ARTICLES 


The Current Soviet Agricultural Reform 


The Theoretical Foundation of the Transition 
to Communism and the Nationalization of the Kolkhozes 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 


The most important point mooted by the Soviet leaders at home in recent 
months has beer the decision to reorganize agriculture and to transfer, or more 
precisely, sell the machinery which ‘had previously been concentrated in the 
machine tractor stations (MTS) to the kolkhozes. This decision was given 
official blessing at the end of February 1958 when Khrushchev, at a session of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, delivered a report containing his now 
well-known theses “On the Further Development of the Kolkhoz System and the 
Reorganization of the MTS.” 


This measure is of considerable significance for a number of reasons. First, 
it is in direct opposition to one of Stalin’s most important directives, advanced 
in his last work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, in which the late dic- 
tator categorically rejected the suggestion that agricultural machinery be placed 
at the direct disposal of the kolkhozes or sold to them; second, it is a direct con- 
tradiction of the post-Stalin policy of the Party leaders, particularly of Khrush- 
chev, who began his career as Party first secretary with a series of measures, such 
as a decree of September 8, 1953, designed to strengthen the MTS’ role in agricul- 
ture; and third, it was as drastic an amendment to Communist principles as Lenin’s 
decision in the early 1920’s to allow private initiative, Stalin’s introduction of 
collectivization, or Malenkov’s embarking upon a “new course.” The matter in 
question is the revision of the basic Marxist principle that in a cooperative economy 
machinery must be concentrated in the hands of the state, a view propounded by 


3 


ye 


Engels, Stalin stated quite bluntly that to transfer agricultural machinery to the 
kolkhozes would inevitably lead to the rebirth of Spilans a veritable’ act of” 
treason? o’ 

Hence, ‘Khrushchev’ s move borders on Blatant revisionism; yet: at t the same 
time, it is hatdly- likely that the Party first secretary would suddenly alter Commu- 


` nist ideology. Indeed, as-will be shown later, the measure can be interpreted as 


orthodox Marxism par excellence. But in order to understand the problem fully, 
a thorough analysis, going back to the very sources- of Maries must be made. - 
= The Road to` ‘Common 

The’ Soviet Communist ‘Party was founded in 1898 under the name Russian 
` Social-Democratic Workers’ Party; it did not adopt the name Communist Party 
until March 1918, a few months after the Bolsheviks had come to power. This 
. renaming was symbolic, as Lenin, the Party’s first leader, stated, ina saa at the . 
. Seventh Party Congress on Match 8, 1918: ~ : 

“When. undertaking socialist transformations we “must clearly keep in mind the 

aim to which these transformations are ultimately directed, that is, the aim of creating 
a Communist society, not restricted to the expropriation of factories, plants, land, , 

. and producer goods, not restricted by rigid accounting and. supervision- -of produc- 

` tion and distribution, but going on to the realization of the principle: “From each | 

atcording to his ability, to each according ‘to his needs.” That ‘is why the name 

Communist Party is the only scientifically’ correct one.3 

Lenin’s remark that the Soviet Communist Party would not restrict itself to * 
the expropriation of factories and so on, but would strive to build a Communist 
‘society is in itself.a résumé of one of Marx’ most important theses: that the transi- 
tion from capitalism’ to Commuriism would not be immediate, but would first 
pass ‘through so-called socialism. 

In the modern Soviet interpretation, which on the whole follows Matx sad 
Engels, these two phases—socialism and complete Communism—both envisage’ -. 
the abolition of privatë ownership of the means of production, that is, they are 
both based on pubtic ownership and, consequently, ona planned economy, The 
main difference between them is the system of distribution: under socialism tne 
principle of “from each’ according to his’ability, to each according to his labor” 
predominates, under Communism the princizle of “from ah -according to his.’ 
ability, to each according to'his needs.” 

Marx propounded the thesis of a two-stage developmest in 1875 in.his Kritik 
des Gothaer Programms. This permitted the Sòviet Party leaders to concentrate at ` 
first on the “buildiag’ of socialism”—that is} the industrialization of the country— 
without, however, abandonin their avowed aim’ of building. Communism, and ` 
_ without the need to carry out overly dangerous experiments. ` 5 


1 F, Engels, quoted in V. N. Koshkin, Borba Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza za  povyóbenia 


F organiziyasbehei rol MTS » razvitii holkboxpogo proizsoditea: 1946—1955 gody (The Struggle of the Commu- 


nist Party of the Soviet Union to Step up the MTS’ Role as Orgañizerd in the E of meoleho# 
Production. 1946—55), Moscow, 1956, p. 6. E 
» 7 J. Stalin, Economie Problems of Socialism in the USS R., Moscow, 1952, h 100. 

O aV, IL Lenin, Sochinensya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, XXVI, 103. Ao 
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Nereda as ihe ndet ihe Bolsheviks andet Lenin `stressed from 
s the very beginning their intention of creating a Communist society. Stalin in- 
" herited this thesis from Lenin, Khrushchev from Stalin, and it is constantly being 
pushed i into'the foreground. At the same time a certain regularity in the develop- 
ment of the- thésis is readily discernible. ‘Prior to 1936, the question of building 
Communism ` was of secondary i importance since the current task was at that time 
' the building of socialism, involving the development of a nationalized industry 
and the collectivization of agticulture, However, in a speech on November 25, 
"1936 ‘Stalin stated: or 


ts 


` Our Soviet society, bas alitady baneesaeit in bui aie socialism, has 
: created’ a socialist structure, that is, has achieved that which Marxists call the first or 
_ lowest stage of Communism. . 


“But Soviet. society has still not, BERNY ia ae the ieies ‘phase of 

` Communism, where the formula “From each according to his ability, to each ac- 

_ cording to his needs” will be the predominant principle, although it has set itself 
. the aim of achieving. i in’ the future. the highest phase of Communism.‘ ans 


Fronr this moment Soviet theoreticians began to assert that the USSR had 


“entered a new phase in its development, the phase of the completion of the forma- 


_ tion of a socialist regime and the gradual transition to'a Communist society.® In 
` March 1939, a; ‘re-examination of the Party statutes at the Eighteenth Party Con- 
_ gress:led to the inclusion of thé. formula “The Party . . . is ensuring the successful 
: ‘building of.a Communist society, ’ replacing the corresponding phrase in the 1934 
' Party statutes, which ran: ane eek is sonang: . the successful building of a 
socialist society.”® Ne `` ; 


~ ‘The next turning point came after Stalin’s EE in September 1946 to thé 
foreign political correspondent of the British newspaper The Sunday Times to the 
‘effect that Communism in'one country, particularly in the Soviet Union, was quite 
"possible. In accordance with this; there was a further revision of the Party statutes, 


- in which Khrushchev, a Central Committee secretary at the time, presumably 


had a hand. -The new version, ratified at the Nineteenth Party Congress, while ` 
Stalin was still alive, gave a more definite form to the thesis of, the transition to 
Communism: “Now, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union’s main task 
‘ comprises the building of a Communist society by a gradual transition from so- 


_ Cialism to Communism.’’? In his report at the Nineteenth Party Congress on 
; amendments to the Party statutes Khrushchev. stated: 


The whole activity of the Communist Party i is subordinated to the great aim of 


; a eee Communal in our country by the creation of the preliminary conditions 





ERV: a Voprosý Tniniziora (Problems of Leninem), Moscow, 1ith ed., 1953, p. 553 
> * Istorya VKP (b) : Kratky, kurs (A Short Course of. the History of the Soviet Communist Party), 
“Moscow, 1950, p.331. . 
` EKPSS» rezolyutsiyakb i i resheniyakh sezdos, konferentsis i i plenumow T:K (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 7th ed., 1954, Part II, pp. 232 and 381. 
a Tekst i ete i Ustava partis m ext.of the Amended Party Statutes), Moscow, 1952, p- 3. 


essential for a fundamental transition oe a socialist economy to another, higher 
economy, a Communist economy. The building of a Communist society has become , 
the practical task of the peoples of the Soviet Union.® 


In October 1955, the old formula “The USSR is in the stage of completing the 


building of socialism” was discarded, and the Party leaders reported that hence- 
forth one must talk only of a gradual transition to Communism.’ This is linked 


‘directly with Khrushchev’s statement in the report of the Party Central Committee 


to the Twentieth Party Congress: “The Soviet land is now forging rapidly for- 


` ward. Speaking metaphorically we'have risen td such summits, to such a height 


that we can already see before jus broad vistas leading to our “ ultimate goal, 
Communist society.”1° - 

The Soviet Union is a state Suid is run in accordance with the demands of a 
particular doctrine, the teachings of Marxism-Leninism, particularly as far as the 
basis of the Soviet economic system—the abolition of private ownership of the 
means of production—is concerned. As stated in the ‘Communist Manifesto: “The 


_ theory of the Communists may be summed up in a single sentence: Abolition of 


private property.”11 — 
.The’same can also be said of sih featurės of the Soviet regime as the one-Party | ' 


_ System, the organization of the Communist Party on the principle of “democratic 


centralism,” the organization of a nationalized industry, the concentration of 
agricultural machinery in the hands of the state under a cooperative system of land 
usage, and so on. All these features of the present Soviet system were envisaged 
in one form or another by Marx, Engels, and Lenin before the Communists seized 
power in Russia, and were consciously created while the program for building a 
socialist or Communist society was being carried out. 


All this leads to the conclusion that the constant repetition of the thesis of the 
transition to Communism and, in particular, the rephrasing of the corresponding 
dogmas are indicative of the Party leaders’ intention of carrying out the program 
of building Communism in the comparatively near future. There is essentially | 
nothing surprising in the fact that the Communist Party is endeavoring tó achieve 
its goal, but can the intention of building Communism be termed practical? 


Communism in the eyes of many people appears to be 2 sort of heaven on 
earth. However, careful examination of the Communist society of the future, as 
imagined by present-day Communists, indicates quite clearly that the plan for the 
transition from socialism to Communism does not imply any intention to set up 
an earthly paradise. The shortest and perhaps most authoritative post-Stalin 
definitions of socialism and Communism were given in an article entitled “Com- , 
munism” in The Large Soviet Encyclopedia. Its author, T. A. Stepanyan, a specialist « 


' on questions of Marxism-Leninism, particularly stressed~the fact that, Soviet 


I 





ideologists do not distinguish in principle between socialism and Communism, 


® Pravda, October 13, 1952. 

? Kommunist, No. 14 (1955), pp. 127~28. 
10 N. 5. Khrushchov, Raport of the Central Commities “of the C.P.S.U., London, 1956, 94, 
11 K, Marx and F, Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1951, vol. I, p. 45. 
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substantiating his statement by a reference to Lenin: “The scientific difference 
_ between socialism and Communism is merely that the first word signifies the first 
“ stage of the new ore evolving from Sas the second word a higher, more 
' advanced stage . . .””12 


The article Gan goes on to list actual diseina between the two. 


In the process of building socialism two forms of public property arise—state, 
national property and group, kolkhoz property. . 

' The existence of two forms of property under socialism engenders a particular 

~ - kind of commodity production with its “money economy” and law of value whose sphere 

of-action is restricted under socialism and contained in a definite framework. 

As distinguished from socialism, under Communism there will be oneall-embracing 
production sector, commodity circulation with its “money economy” will disappear, 
and the law of value, which is linked with this, will lose its validity. 


` Elsewhere the article stated that - 


under socialism society still does not have at its disposal an abundance of produce 
and goods, whereas under Communism. .. society will have such an amount of 
material wealth as will enable ea to be effected not according to labor but 
according to needs.14 


' However, the distribution of ook “according to needs” depends according 
to Soviet ideologists not only on an abundance of produce but also on ownership. 


Under Communism, when all branches of production will be based on unified, 
national ownership. .., a single form of distribution according to needs will be 
realized, as opposed to the two basic, characteristically socialist forms of distribution 
according to work (wages in state enterprises and workday units on kolkhozes).5 


Hence, according to present-day Soviet sources the basic difference between 
socialism and Communism is that under socialism there are two forms of owner- 
ship of producer goods—state and cooperative kolkhoz—while under Communism 
there would be only state ownership, It follows from this that the transition from 
socialism to Communism means in practice above all the preservation of the exist- 
ing Soviet system but with the difference that cooperative property must become 
state property. In‘other words; the kolkhozes must be nationalized and converted 
into sovkhozes. 


This is exactly how Stalin understood the transition to Communism when he 
wrote in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR: 


In order to pave the way for a real, not a declaratory transition to Communism, 
at least three main preliminary conditions have to be satisfied. 
1. It is necessary, in the first place, to ensure. . . a continuous expansion of all 
social production, with a relatively higher rate of the means of production... 
2. It is necessary, in. the second place,...to raise collective-farm property to 
. the level of public property, ... and... to replace commodity circulation. . . 


B V, I. Lenin, op. cit., 4th ed., 1950, XXIX, 387. 

13 Bolsbaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The TR Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1953, 
XXI, 178. 

13 bid, XXI, 177. 


18 Tid, » XXT, 178. 
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3. It is necessary, in n the third place, to to ensure. such.a oer advancement of 
‘society as will secure for all oes of society the all-round development of ther - 


Physical and, mental abilities. . 1° 7 . Da 


Naturally, to say, that the program for the transition to Communism ‘can ke 
teduced to-a program for the nationalization of the kolkhozes somewhat simplifies 
the actual state of affairs. It does, however, conyey the essence of the process, since 


“ " future | Communism is either the inevitable result of the concentration of all - 


+ 
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ptoperty in the hands of the state or.a mére expression of “hopes. 


_ In fact, the moment all the means of production arid, in ‘consequence, all pro~- , 
duce become the property of the state there will bé no need for commodity citculz- ` 
tion, that is, distribution of produce on the basis of sale and purchase, involving 
estimation of value, market laws, and so on, since. in’ fact all“ that would.. 
happen is that- goods would be transferred without a changè of owner from ore- - 
establishment to another according to, the needs‘ of the establishment concerned,- 
not in accordance with its ‘means. Soviet industry has been functioning fot tke ', 
past forty years Onthis system,.and state factories still do not buy the machinery., 
. they require but are allocated it “according to their needs.” There are no grouncs 

_ for believing that this system cannot function in principle i in the future. 


Slightly ı more complicated i is the question of what sort.of picture Soviet ideolo- 

gists. and politicians have of the distribution of consumer goods according o. 
; needs, since there are no immediate directives on this theme. However, some idea 
of the way such a system ‘could function can bé obtained. First, it may be assumed 


_ -> a priori that the thesis of an “abundance” of goods lies in the realm of Propagand:, 


not policy. For one thing, people’s needs are constantly, i increasing, and thus the 
term “abundance” will always be relative; Furthetmore, it may also be ‘assumed ` 
a priori that the concept“ “according to one’s needs” does not mżan that each persoa 
must have the right to‘everything he wants. According to Soviet theory a planned . 
economy is the basis not only of socialism but also of Communism, under which . 
needs must be satisfied according to a,plan- Stalin, stated unequivocally in Econonrcé 
, Problems of Socialism in the USSR that the: ‘transition to distribution according to 
needs would take place, “by the setting up of a single national economic body . . 
with the right at first to keep account of all consumer product in the country, and 


eventually also to distribute it . : 717 Elsewhere i in the work he wrote that under- _ , 


Communism “computation of the! requirements of society will a paramour.t 
` importance for the planning bodies.”"28 E ; & 


_In-other words, we must assume that the principle of “each aider to his 
needs” means in practice “to each according to his allocation” : under Communism , 
` a person will not buy the goods he ‘needs, but will receive according toa plan. 


Finally, transition to Communism ‘does. ‘not mean equality of consumptior. : 
Stepanyan made this quite cléar: - i ; 5 
"38 J, Stalin, op. cit., pp. 74-6. Ne of os S : 
1 Ibid., p.20.° > a Bey. Oe i í 
18 Thid, p.27. / , oe Ba Ge ES OB? J 


By equality, Marxism understands the destruction of classes, the release of all 
- workers from exploitation, the equal obligation of all persons to work according 
to their ability. But while under the conditions, of socialism persons working ac- 
cording to.ability receive according to their labor, under the conditions of Commu- 
/ nism people will receive for their labor according ‘to their needs. At the same time 
under-both socialism and Communism people’s tastes and needs cannot be the same 

` and equal in quality or in quantity? ~ 

This remark is. virtually a quotation from Stalin’s speech at the Seventeenth 
Party Congress in 1934, and thus represents a dogma which has stood the test of 
time and has not been amended since Stalin’s death. It shows that the transition 
to Communism is envisaged not as the establishment of complete equality, but as 
the creation of a system of differentiated allocations, which, in one case, can 
include a personal airplane, a country villa, and an unlimited quantity of consumer 
goods, and in another’be limited to the bare essentials of life. 

‘Bearing in mind that such a system could be set up, the question of the prac- 
ticality of the plan for creating a society in which goods are distributed according 
to needs'can be examined. The main objection to this is the assumption that the 
disappearance of money will entail the loss of the incentive to work. However, 

- this essentially theoretical objection can be refuted. First, at the beginning of the 
1920’s and even in the 1930’s the idea was constantly being expressed that the 
. abolition of private ownership of producer goods.and, in particular, the collectivi- 
zation of the land would lead to stagnation. Such fears were not without some 
justification, but it would be completely incorrect to’assert that there is complete 
stagnation in the USSR.. Second, an examination of the characteristic features of 
Communism would indicate that there will still be an incentive to work. Commu- 
nist ideologists avoid giving.too many details on what they imagine Communist 
society will be like. However, it would:seem that under Communism each person, 
whether he works or not, must be given.a minimum allocation, while any increase 
` will be dependent on the type of work done by the individual concerned. 


This conclusion follows from a remark in the Textbook of Political Economy, 
published in 1954 after Stalin’s death. The chapter “The Gradual Transition from 
Socialism to Communism” contains a section entitled “The Transition to the 
Communist Principle: “From Each ae to his Ability, to Each According 
to his Needs’,” which states that 


for the first time jn the history of siting a i task has been set: the all- 
round ‘satisfaction of man’s: need of foodstuffs in accordance with the demands of 
science....A decisive increase in the output of [goods] leads to the level of the 
wages of workers and employees and the income of the kolkhozniks ensuring an 
ever more,complete satisfaction of the growing materia] and cultural needs of the 
n workers. As progress is made towards an absolute abundance of goods the prereq- 
- uisites for the transition from distribution according to labor to distribution accord- 
ing to needs will be created: M T E 


i) 





` 


19 BSE, op. cit., XXII, 178. a ° 
20 Politicbeshaya ekonomiya : Uchebnik AN SSSR (Political Economy: Textbook ofthe Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 369. 
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In other words, the transition to Communism is considered possible when the 
. Soviet government is in a position to supply the population’ with goods in accord- 
ance “with scientifically calculated norms.” 


The view that the Communist leaders have thought of the idea of establishing , 

a basic allocation for all, independent of work, and that a desire for improvement 
may be an incentive to work is borne out by a remark of one of Valentin Ovech- 
kin’s characters. Ovechkin’s tales, many of which have expressed thoughts which 
later turned out to be completely i in line with Party policy, are a kind of literary 
illustration of Khrushchev’s agricultural policy over. the period 1953-55; and it 
would probably not be overly risky to assume that the views expressed by him 
reflect to some extent ideas of the top Party members. ‘Thus, the “ideal” Party 
worker Viktor Meas the “positive” hero of a number of tales on agriculture, 
stated: 

It is an enormously important and devilishly difficult task to direct into pro- 
duction those persons who will be released from the reduced administrative appa- ' 
ratuses and all unrecessary institutions which have been abolished. There will be 
many such persons, among them those who had had high positions in the past. 

I would create a scrt of reserve, as in the army, and would let them languish there , 
on a minimum ration until they themselves asked to go to the kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes.™ 


In sum, the principle of “to each according to his needs” would seem to be 
possible, providing there was a sufficiently firm political power and the same 
economic basis as under the present system of “to each according to his labor.” 
The desire for a larger “allocation” may be a no less greater incentive to work 
than the present desire for higher wages, while there would be fewer possibilities 
of being independent. It must not be forgotten that under Communism money will 
not exist and people will be unable to put anything aside for emergencies. There- 
fore, if a man loses his employment he loses everything except a guaranteed 
scientific quota of foodstuffs. Under such conditions it is highly likely that people 
will work since work will indeed ae become for them the “‘first requirement of 
a ea organism.” 


The Need for a Transition to Communism 


The picture we have painted of Communism is no less real than the picture of 
Soviet socialism would have appeared at the end of the 1920’s. Of course, there is 
always the possibility of a mistake when describing any particu-ar feature of Com- 
munism. But a mistake is much less likely when trying to establish precisely what — 
the transition to Communism means, because ever’since Marx Communists have 
believed that it implies the concentration of all property in the hands of the state, . 
or under the present Soviet conditions the conversion of the kolkhozes into state 
property and distribution “according to needs.” 

However, the question of why, from the Soviet leaders’ standpoint, there is 
any need to insist on a transition to Communism remains ae Even asguiing 


31 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 123. 
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the creation of a Communist society to be possible, there i is no doubt that such a 
. move would'lead to serious upheavals. In any case, Stalin, who evinced a marked 
tendency to radical decisions, evidently based himself on this assumption, for 
he time and again stressed that movement towards Communism must take place 
gradually. 
Since the Soviets came to power the Communist Party leaders have on numer- 
ous occasions given up trying to meet certain demands of the “classics” if they 
" have proved unprofitable or simply unnecessary from the standpoint of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. For example, in the Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
USSR, Stalin wrote that there could be no question of the future demise of large 
cities,22 although Engels had developed this theme in some detail in his Asz- 
Diubring, which in other instances Stalin had used as his authority. 


In the present case the thesis of the transition to Communism has since been 
subjected to revision. According to Marxism-Leninism both kolkhoz and state pro- 
` perty are socialist property and, it would seem, might take an interminable length of 
time to become Communist property, if the ideological position of Communism 
_ were not to be weakened. How, then, can various events of the period 1945-57, 
which clearly indicate that the Communist leaders are intending to accelerate the 
development of the USSR towards Communism, be explained? In order to answer 
this question we must again return to the sources of Marxism. 


As is known,-Marx gave much attention to the analysis of the capitalist econo- 
my, but in his main work he considered his greatest achievement to be not his 
theories on the class struggle or economic determinism, but his theories on the 
building of a classless society, that is, Communism. This can be seen from a letter 
he wrote to I. Weydemeyer.?* In other words, Marx considered an analysis of 
-capitalism largely as just a basis for this theory on the building of Communism and 
therefore it is not fortuitous that Marx called his main work Capital, not, say, 
Capitalism. According to! Marx, the main cause of what Communists call “the 
exploitation of man by man” is commodity production, that is, the output of 
goods for sale, the opportunities for buying and selling, thereby involving the 
amassing of capital. In the eyes of Marxists private ownership of producer goods 
is the result of commodity production and the means for i apang capital, that 
is, the means for the exploitation of man by man. 


In accordance with this and on the basis of the concept that such “exploita- 
tion,” that is, the existence of private employers, is the absolute evil, Marx and 
Engels, continuing work begun by their predecessors, advanced not only a pro- 
gtam for abolishing private ownership of the means of production, but also the 
» demand for the abolition of commodity circulation (the manufacture of goods for 
sale), which was to be replaced by barter. This means that produce would be 
distributed according to need, regardless of whether the value of the aa received 
corresponded to that of me Loods delivered. 





32 J, Stalin, op. ei#., p- 0, 
33 K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, op. sit., Vol, II, p. 410. 
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The idea that’ one day it-will no longe be possible to conyert labor intò capital 


or into a social force which can be monopolized is found as èarly as the Communist , 


Manifesto and recurs in all the teachings of Marx and Engels. However, their 
absolute conviction of the applicability of rigid historical laws appears to have been 
limited to their early years. Towards the end of their lives they began to see more: 
and more cléarly that history in fact does not develop in such a- straight line a 


„they had believed at first. ! 


In 1875, Marx workéd out in his Kritik des Gothaer Programs his theory of the 
two stages in the development of Communism and admitted that it was both 
possible and essential to separate the. realization.of the program for abolishing 
private property from that for abolishing money and replacing commodity crcula- 
tion by the simple distribution of produce by barter. Marx fully realized and in- 
deed stressed that under socialism commodity circulation is a relict of capitalism: 


What we haye.:o deal with here is a. . . society... . just as it emerges from capitalist, 
society; which 1s thus in every respect, economically, morally, and intellectually, 
still stamped with the birthmarks of the old’society from whose womb it emerges. 
Accordingly, the individual producer receives ...a certificate from society that he 


has furnished such and ‘such an amount of labor (after deducting his labor for the | 


common funds), and with this certificate he draws from the social stock of means 
of consumption as much as the same amount of labor costs. 


Here obviously the same principle prevails as that which kake the exchange 
of commodities, as far as this is exchange of equal values. . 


Hence, equal right here is still in principle—bourgeois aghk: 


1 
iY 


Since Communists regard “relicts of capitalism” as negative phenomena, 


the slogan of the transition to Communism as the ultitnate aim of the Soviet 
Communist Party has never been removed from the agenda; cn the contrary, it is 


, constantly being pushed into the foreground, as already pointed out. 


It is interesting to note that Stalin particularly insistently. stressed the absolute 
necessity for not limiting oneself to the building of socialism, the need to replace 
commodity circulation by barter, (regardless of' value) and thus build Commu- 
nism. In connection with the, discussion of a proposal made, apparently, in the 
summer of 1952 by two Soviet, economists, A. V. Sanina and V. G. Venzker, to 


sell the MTS to the kolkhozes—a project which was again put forward at thé be- - 


ginning of this year and approved by the Party leaders—Stalin wrote: 


Comrades Sanina? s and Venzher’s basic error lies in the fact that they do not 
understand the role’ and significance of commodity circulation under socialism; 
that they do not understand that commodity circulation is incompatible with the 
prospective transition from socialism to Communism. . 


’ Criticizing Diihring’s “economic commune,” which ‘Races in the conditions 


of commodity circulation, Engels, in his An#-Didring, convincingly shows that the 
existence of commodity citculation was inevitably bound to lead Dithring’s ‘so- 
* called “economic communes”? to the regeneration of capitalism. . . But we, Mzrxists, 





2 Thid., voL I, p. 46. 
35 Ibid., vol. TI, pp. 21-2. 
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adhere to the Marxist view that the transition from socialism to Communism and 
‘the Communist principle of distribution of products according to needs preclude 
all commodity exchange,’ and, hence,’ preclude. the conversion of products into 
cominoditiss, and, with 1t, their conversion into value.” 


Elsewhere ih the article Stalin wrote that i in proposing ‘that the MTS be sold 
- to the collective farms Sanina-and Venzher were suggesting: a retrograde step 
and were trying to turn back the wheel of history.?? 


1 


` Thus, Stalin considered that to carry out the measure his successors are now 
evidently intending | to carry out would be virtually a betrayal of Communism. 
Of course, his remark cal “the existence of commodity circulation was inev- 
itably bound to lead . . the regeneration of capitalism” cannot be applied 
mechanically to Soviet. lite, “and elsewhere he stated quite definitely that in the 
-USSR commodity circulation and other attributes of a “money economy” could 
+ not lead to such a situation. ?8 However, the demand for a gradual transition from 
commodity, circulation to barter is found i in all his works. 


Stalin then based his demands ona reference to Engels, to whom we must turn 

` in order to follow Stalin’s train of thought. In his Asti-Dibring (1875) Engels 

considered it essential not,to stop at the abolition of private ownership (also 

possible in the form of ‘cooperative enterprises), but to go on to distribution 

“according to needs”.and to the-abolition of money. This was primarily because 

' he was afraid of a concentration of money and, with commodity circulation, of 

the accumulation of capital in the hands of individuals, who could work under 

_ cover of cooperative organizations. However, at that time he did not push to the 

` fore the idea that the’ whole commune cous oppose the central authorities; this 
came later. ; 


: The development of the socialist movement in the following years, partic- 
ularly aftér the death of Marx, forced Engels ‘again and again to revert to the 
question of what would happen if the main requirement of Communism—the 
abolition of private property—were met -but the capitalist methods of commodity 
production (involving money, not, as is to be the case under Communism, barter 
. regardless of value) were preserved. In 1886, Engels expressed the fear that with 
commodity and money circulation not only could individuals become money- 
_ lenders, but cooperative societies as a whole could become privately owned enter- 
„prises and slip from the control 6f the central authorities. He suggested therefore 
a project which is the basis of the present MTS, stating that cooperative economies 

‘, must be built in such a way that , 


society--and, consequently, at first, the state—retained the ownership of the means 
. of production, and thus, the private interests of the cooperative group could not 
have taken precedence over the interests of the whole of society.2® < 


a8. S Stalin, op. cit., pp. 101-102. “te ae © ' 
27 Thid., p. 100. - EA 
\ 38 Thid., pp. 17— 8., ' em ie 
` 2 F, Engels, qois in V. N. «Koshkin, op. ct. ` Paa 


` The Soviet Era 


Once they had come to power, the Soviet Communist Party leaders set ouz 
to realize the program of Communism and build’a society based on the abolition 
of private property. In 1936, they began to maintain that socialism had been buil, 
in the USSR, that is, a society in which private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion had been abolished, in which each worked according to ability, or rather in 
accordance with the evaluation put on his abilities by his employer, the state, and, 
finally, in which workers were paid in accordance with the work: ‘they did, noz 
according to their needs. 


The existing Soviet economic system corresponds to what the Marxist classica 
would have expected if, on the one hand, private ownership of producer good; 
were abolished, and the circulation of money and goods retained, on the other. 
As mentioned above, Engels feared that under such conditions capital would be 
» accumulated by individuals, power would be concentrated in the hands af these 
individuals, and drganizations with their own means of production (more exactly,. 
the possibility of manufacturing things of value) would oppose the center. 

q i 


The experience of the, Soviet era has shown that these fears were completelr 

justified. At present there is no doubt: that in the Soviet Union large sums are | 
being concentrated in the hands of individuals, primarily through speculation. 
There is also no doubt that “rich persons” can influence their colleague: 
and the enterprises entrusted to them, which are still officially the property oZ: 
an economic or trade group. There have been numerous reports in the Sovie: 
press that top men in the country’s economy “organize” illegal income for thei- 
colleagues, particularly for those Party workers whose duties include'supervisior 
of their work. This puts the Party workers in a dependent position. Furthermore, 
, there have also been reports on the existence of private enterprises disguised a: 
state or cooperative organizations. It is interesting to note that the heads of such 
organizations not only “make money,” but have a definite influence on policr 
by bribing state and Party officials. 


Finally, it is presently clear that the cooperative enterprises, especially the 
relatively wealthy kolkhozes, are trying to free themselves from supervision by 
the state, and that at the root of these efforts lie commodity circulation and = 
monetary system. For example, a description of the activity of a rich kolkhoz is 
given by Valentin Ovechkin. In one of his stories a Party worker Speaking at = 
raion committee meeting criticizes one such kolkhoz: 


The kolkhoz has turned ein the socialist path onto a sort of merchant’s path. . 


For many years we considered the kolkhoz satisfactory. Deliveries were fulfilled. ... 
It gave ten rubles per workday unit... . I was there recently... and examined the 
sources of the, kolkhoz” income. ... They live off.a few profitable items—garlic, 
hemp, strawberries. And they know: how to sell their goods. . . . It appears that the 
kolkhoz maintains in various cities a complete staff of agents for buying and selling 
everything they come across. They bought horses in the Stavropol area, drove ther 
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to the Tatar. regions, sold them at three times the original price, and earned on this 
operation 200,000 rubles. In Kazakhstan they bought rams, traded Moldavian wine 
in Kharkov, and Kuban rice in Leningrad. . .3° 


Furthermore, experience has shown that not only the cooperative, but also the 
_ state-owned organizations, taking advantage of the existence of money and 
commodity circulation, are beginning to show an interest in speculation and in 
setting up the interests of their own enterprises in opposition to those of the state. 
‘The same'tendency can be seen in attempts by individual gs an to build up 
. greater reserves of money and materials. 

All this shows why the Party leaders want to replace commodity circulation 
by barter as soon as the state has at its disposal all the national wealth and is not 
compelled as at present to purchase goods, that is, as soon as goods cease to be 
sold and are distributed “according to needs.” At that moment, relative in- 


. dependence, speculation, and “hidden” capitalism will come to an end. 


Thus, the insistence on the transition from socialism to Communism is not 
only'a sign’ of the Communist leaders’ adherence to the ideology of Marxism- 
~ Leninism, but also an expression of the need to find means of putting a stop tó the 
ever-growing tendency to put local interests first, which logically would spell the 
end of the Party’s ability to control everything. As more kolkhozes manage their 
economy without the help of the state, this need becomes more acute. 


How can the Party leaders’ decision to sell the MTS to the kolkhozes be ex- 
plained, if both theoretical postulates and past experience necessitate not an in- 
` crease in'the rights of the kolkhozes, but the opposite: increased state supervision 
and the eventual conversion of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes? The answer is 
probably that the Party leaders’ intention to transfer agricultural machinery to 
the kolkhozes is not an end in itself, but a transitory stage in the process of con- 
version. There are numerous factors indicating this, in particular the fact that a 
number of kolkhozes,are being turned into sovkhozes, in some cases immediately 
after agricultural machinery has been transferred to them. In other words, Khrush- 
chev’s decision to transfer the agricultural machinery to the kolkhozes must be 
considered not as a rejection of Stalin’s plan for the nationalization of the latter, 
but as a means of carrying out this program under the present conditions. 

\ 7 a E ' 


30 Nosy mir, No. 5 (1956), p. 44. iaa 
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-Practical Steps. Towards the Tiad of the MTS 
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- The Soviet machine tractor stations (MTS) are state enterprises, financed from 


"the all-union budget. All their machinery and equipment belong to’ the state and 


their function is to provide the kolkhozes with the necessary agricultural machin- 
ery. The kolkhozes pay the MT'S.for the work done, mainly in kind at rates fixed 
by the government. i 


,The.fiřst MTS was organized in 1927 at tikë Taras Shevchenko Seeli in j the in 


Ukraine.! Organization on a large scale Began soon afterwards, after the publi- 
cation of the decree of the Council of Labor and Defense “On the Organization 
of Machine Tractor Stations,” issued on June’ 5, 1929. The decree stated that the 


` decision had been made to start setting up MTS throughout the country “as one 


i 


of the basic methods of reofganizing individual peasant farms into large collective - 


. farms.”? Thus, the, original purpose of the MTS was to speed the process of 


~collectivization. 


A mixed joint-stock company Traktorotsentr was. set up to manage the MTS.3 — 


Its statutes stated that its main purpose was to combine individual peasant ‘farms into 
‘kolkhozes, on which the MTS were to do the mechanized work. However, before 
the end of 1932 Traktorotsentr had been abolished and the.MTS transferred to 


the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of the USSR. Later, in 1938, the MTS _ 
ceased to operate under the kbozraschet system“ and, were included in the state. > 


budget.4 
The first MTS were aati in ae grain regions. In 1929, 102 MTS were set 


. up, : of which 34 were in the Ukraine, 19 in the Northern Causasus, 24 in the Middle 


and Lower Volga regions, 8 in Siberia, 8 in Central Chernozem Oblast, and 


the remaining 9'in the Urals and Kazakhstan. 5 The following sates outlines the ` 
' growth of the MTS in the period prior to World War I. > y ; 


. Prewar MTS Development 
-1930 - > 1932, 1937 1940 


Total MTS ......... ewes 158 42,446 5818 7,069 
“Number of Tractors ......../.:. 7100 ` "74,800 365,800 ` 435,400 
Total Horsepower ..........0005  — 1,077,000 6,679,000 8,360,000 


SOURCE: Selskakboxyarstvennaya emsiklspediya (Agricultural Encyclopedia), Moscow, ard ed, 1953, IIT, 189—91 
The January 1933-plenary session of the Party Central Committee decided to 





Sob Selskokbozyaistvennaya entsiklopediya (Agricultural Baéyclopedis), Moscow, 3ré ed., "1953, II, 189, 
+2 Thid. H 
3 Ibid. D: ne aS g 
* Under the Abozraschet system each enterprise is considered as arr independent unit, which must 
use the resources at its disposal to attain the maximum profit within the, framework of planned goals, 
4 Mashno-traktornaya stantsiya, No. 11 (1957); p. 6. ` 2 ‘ 
bd aie mari entsiklopediya, a eit. 
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-establish political departments in the MTS “to increase the political role and ` 


oj 
~ 
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_ influence of the MTS and sovkhozes in rural areas”; these departments were’ 


: to keep an eye on the kolkhozniks and combat any kulak” tendencies among 
` them. The explanation given for this step was that 


the, MTS often do ‘not: fave a political aspect. Within the MTS a EE 
` negligent’ attitude to Party.and government tasks, a criminal attitude towards state 
property, theft and misappropriation of Kolkhoz and state property abound. Hostile 
. class elements frequently penetrate into the MTS themselves, working from within 
` to increase anti-Soviet influences on the kolkhozniks.® 


At the-end of 1934 these political departments were also abolished; instead, 
the MTS director. was ptovided with a special political deputy, who was also 


: secretary of the Party organization of thé MTS concerned. 


+t 


AS 


Immediately after the abolition of the political departments there were reports 
in the Soviet press of a decisive struggle being. waged by the Party against “capi- 
` 'talist` restorers, kulaks, and wreckers” within the MTS. Numerous proposals 
_were rejected as hostile to the state, including the purchase of the MTS from the 
“state by the kolkhozes, thé provision of MTS machinery for use not only by the 
'“kòlkhozes but also by individual-farms, the transfer of MTS tractors and machin- 
ery to the kolkhozes, and the merging of the tractor brigades with the permanent 
kolkhoz brigades.” Allegations were made that “right Trotskyite theoreticians” 
had distorted the purpose of the MTS and reduced their role to that of agents for 
Paes out agricultural machine ry. 

‘It was later claimed that the. Party, jad oe victorious and ai during the 
a three’five-years plans the MTS had played a decisive role in solving the grain 
- problem, “Gross grain yield in 1940 exceeded seven billion poods [144 million 
metric tons], while almost twice as, muck marketed grain was produced as in 
1913 78 - 

~ During World War I, 2, > 890 MTS were ‘destroyed. Available tractor capacity 
dropped by 29%, the number of combines by 18%, tractor-drawn plows by 32%, 
flax-harvesters by. 49%, threshing machines by 36%, and tractor-drawn seeders 


` by 34%. After the war the situation was gradually restored, as can be seen from 
’ the spies table: 


G ‘ s 


i es pown MTS ae 


t > y i ; 1950 1952 j 1954 ee 1956 1957 

o Tol MTS xed Pina teetecagekonts 8,414 8,807 8,994 8,742 8,000 
‘Number of Tractors o...n... aeaa. 482,000 567,000. `649,000 687,000 — 
Number of Combines .. a...an uc0000: 173,000. — | 265,000 264,000 385,000 
Number of Trucks l...a.. geeeeeee 57,000 `, 71,000 89,000 104,000 — 
Area Harvested by Combines .. .... . 50,000,000 , 74,000,000; ‘89,000,000 93,000,000 — 


SOURCE. Neroduee kbexyarsive SSSR" # 1956 g Statistuberky erbegodmh (The Natonal Economy of the USSR in 1956: 
DA Statistical Yearbook), Méscow, 1957, pp 150, 156, Pranda, October 13, 1957. ' À 


8 Thid, 2nd ed., 1938, ta, 125 
- 2 Thid. i SENS ; 
8 Ibid., 3rd ed.; 1953, TIL, 191. OOE cee ae ees 
o ° Teide : i * 
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Business relations between the MTS and kolkhozes are regulated by a model 
contract, which sets out the major obligations of both parties; the work to be done ’ 
bythe MTS on the kolkhozes, and the steps to be taken by either party in the 
event of failure by the other to fulfill commitments. The kolkhoz is obliged to , 
supply fuel and lubricants, ensure that seeds and artificial fertilizers are brought to 
~ the areas to be sown in good time, and see that the grain and so on is removed so . 


that the harvesters are not hampered‘i in any way. The kolkHoz is also responsible . ’ 


for feeding, housing, and meeting the other requirements of the MTS workers 
“during the time they work there, and also has to pay the MTS seasonal and subsid- 
iary workers in kind, Payment in kind for the work doné by the MTS has to be 
delivered by the kolkhoz to staté receptiof points. 
The MTS calculate the amount due to them in accordance with the, official 
government rates ‘for the different types of work, as listed in the contract. All 
. Stages of grain raising—plowing, harrowing, sowing, harvesting, threshing, and 
_so on=are paid for only in'kind, and the rates are worked out on a zonal basis.. 
Thuis, in areas where plowing has to be deep the rates vary, between 30 and 150 - 
kilograms of grain per hectare; sowing costs from 7 to 35 kilograms pet hectare, . 
' and harvesting by combines from 4% to 8.5% of the amount of grain threshed. In 
‘the case of potatoes, there are three payment zones. Plowing costs between 200 — 
and 265 kilograms per hectare, planting from’ 100 to 145 kilograms, and picking 
from 120 to 180 kilograms.1° 
i Work on fodder crops is paid for with meat and milk, at frxed rates. Deep 
plowing costs 10 kilograms of meat (live weight) or 50 liters of milk per hectare, 
, teaping 1.7 kilograms of meat or 8.5 liters of milk, 1 Electric sheepshearing costs 
from 2.5% to 6% of the amount of wool sheared, depending on the breed of 
sheep.7? With the exception of cabbages, cucumbers, onions, beets, carrots, and _ 
tomatoes, work on vegetable crops is paid for in, cash. Delay i in payment entails - 
a fine of 0.5% for every ten days; nonpayment results in prosecution.13 ` 
Since the MTS were first formed the Soviet government has spent more ae l 
300 billion rùbles on maintaining and equipping them: of this sum 41 billion 
rubles were spent during the twelve prewar years and 188 billion rubles during ` 
the-last seven years. At present the MTS have about 75% ofall tractors and 73% of 
all combines, and Soviet sources assert that in 1956 the MTS plowed up 642 million 
hectares of land and did 80% of the work in the fields of the kolkhozes. However, 
` there are numerous indications that they try to avoid tasks involving much labor. ' 
Thus, for example, in.1956 the MTS sowed 61% of the total tall flax sown, but 
harvested only 23%, and planted 47% of the total potatoes, but picked only 19%, 14 
In addition to supplying the MTS with agricultural machinery, the state also 
meets the cost of fuel, construction, repairs, and ‘administration. Each MTS is- 
sao “10 Spravochnik predssdatelya, kolkhoza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’ 8 Handbook), OEN 1956, vol. I; , 
. 291—92. 
PPT Tbid. p. 297, l 
12 Ibid., p. 290. SG 
13 Tbjd. > t 
_ 4 Masbino-traktornays PEE No. 12 (1957),.pp. 12-13. ae ` ' 
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‘headed by a director, appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR.?® 


The Communist leaders have done much to facilitate the work of the MTS, 
which to date have not been criticized, despite strong indications that the results 
they have achieved have not been as great as the money and resources poured into 


' them would watrant. There are frequent, examples of failure to catty out the work 


stipulated in a contract, although payment is still demanded, since MTS work is 
assesséd according to the atnount of payment in kind received. 


- The Soviet press has recently carried reports substantiating hie The chairman 
of the 17th Party Congress Kolkhoz, Berezovo Raion, Odessa Oblast, defined the 


' © MTS’ work and the importance of the contract obligations as follows: 


In essence, the kolkhoz is the customer, the MTS the contractor. But for some 
reason the contractor controls the customer. Moreover, in the person of its senior 
agronomist it also maintains state supervision of the quality of the work which it 

' does itself. And what legal force do the contracts concluded between the MTS and 
.the kolkhozes have? Almost none!?6 


Then: again, the chairman of the Bogdan Khmelnitsky Kolkhoz, in the raion 
of the same name, stated that the MTS do not take responsibility for the quality 
of the work done on the kolkhozes and refuse to assist in such an important 
branch of kolkhoz economy as livestock raising.17 


. Unpunished infringements by the MTS of the contract obligations often cause 


` the kolkhozes major losses. For instance, in 1956, the Lenin Kolkhoz, Voronezh 


Oblast, sowed 340 hectares to sunflower, which by September was found to be 


E yielding more than 12 centniers of oil seeds per hectare. Under the terms of the con- 


tract the Kokchetav MTS was to begin harvesting the-crop at the end of September 
and finish within 13 days. However, the MTS did not begin the task until Novem- 


_ bet 3, five days after snow began to fall, and did not finish until the middle of De- 


ceinber. The kolkhoz had estimated having 3,000 centners of oil seed to sell to the 


. state for 800,000 rubles, but as a result of the late harvest it was able to sell only 


100 centners of poor quality seed, for only 19,000 rubles. Nevertheless, it still had 
to pay the MTS 250 centners in kind for plowing and 117 centners for harvesting. 


Its losses were huge and payment in kind per workday unit to the kolkhozniks 


was teduced four times. No steps were taken against the MTS.18 Similarly, the 
Zavet Ilicha Kolkhoz, also in Voronezh Oblast, suffered considerable losses when 
the Pukhovo MTS harvested 38 hectares of oats one month later than the period 
stipulated in the contract. The MTS still demanded full payment in kind.1° 


Serious disputes arise between kolkhozes and MTS because of varying rates 
for the same work. Thus, to plow one hectare “to grain with one and the same 
tractor, with one and the saine plow, to one and the same depth in the Estonian 
SSR the rate in kind is 35 kilograms of grain, ». . to fodder, 35 liters of milk, and 


IB Selshokboxyaistvennaya entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., 1953, a 197. 
- 18 Oktyabr, No. 11' (1957), p. 215. 

17 Did. 

18 Bkonomika selskogo Aboayasstea, No. 2 (1957), pp. 72—3. > 
- 19 Ibid., No. 6 (1957), p. 94. = ; 
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“> to potatoes, “200 POR a potatoes, ety Bapressed in monetary terms, ‘these i 


three categorjes of plowing ener the kolkhoz a rubles, 42 weer aus ite rubles, 
respectively. ae = ~- 

Hence, the deciding factor in fee Zonipitation’ of the price to be jid for each 
piece of- plowing depends on the'puipose to which the land is ‘to be put. The ' 


. difference is sometimes enormous:, onë ‘hectare of land plowed for. oil-bearing , .- 


> plants costs 4 rubles; 40 kopecks, while one hectare plowed for sugar beets costs. 


256 rubles.*!, The’ naturdl-result is that” the MTS prefer highly paid work, while ’ 


. the kolkhozes i in‘turn prefer to use them for low paid tasks and.thóse involying -' 


muich labor. On the other hand; the men who actually operate the MTS machinery 


` -and their: ‘assistants are paid by the kolkhozes; hence; they are just‘as interested as’ 


. the kolkhozniks in keeping as much produce £ as? ‘aad in a kolkhozes, since - 


this theans higher rates per workday unit: ~ 
‘At the beginning of 1957 it was decided to.raisé hE question of MTS-kolkhor 


` relations at a conférence’ held in the-All-Union Research Institute, of Agricultural 


Economics. The main aim of the conference, which was attended’ by the chairmen ` 


| of the leading kolkhozes and MTS, was to ‘find a thethod of settling the differences « 
~, between. the state enterprise and the kolkhoz.:The-director of the Sovetskaya. | 


MTS, Krasnodar Krai, admitted | ‘that the: major’ cause of dissension was. that- 
“there å ate two'masters in. kolkhoz production—the kolkhoz and the MTS: This 
creates dualistn in management.” 22 However;.the conference did not find any _ 


„answer to the problem, but simply stated that further effort must be rade. oi 


` Duting | 1957, a ùew ‘form ‘of. MTS-kolkhoz' rélationship, tHe so-called 
combined tractor-tillage brigade,. was introduced, usually under kolkhoz. direc- : 


. tion, Thefe-is considerable likelihood of these brigades ‘turning ifito ‘small kol- 
. _ khozes, thereby’splitting up the Jarge ones. Another method of combination fae 
| . place in Stavropol Krai. when the Rossiya. Kolkhoz was fused with án MTS tinder ~/ 
. ‘a single management. -Then again, in March 1957, the Ministry of Agriculture o£- 


the RSFSR appointed the ‘chairman ‘of the Rossiya, Kolkhoz also director of the ‘' 
Grigoriopol MTS “for a trial period.”** This example was followed elsewhere. 


. However, no appreciable success. has been noted to date. Single management.is ` 
í virtually impossible when one MTS serves se¥eral'kolkhozes. Thus, the Chairman : 


of the Rossiya Kolkhoz, after several months’ ‘simultaneous work as director of an 


- ’ MTS, admitted that combining kolkhoz and MTS under'a single management has ` 
i removed many obstacles caused iy the contradictions, but that the conmacicnens: l 


themselves remain. 4, a 

During 1957, the differences: a the biis ia MTS ieee so y acute l 
that Oktyabr, a literaty magazine,. ‘introduced á special section, “Tribune of Life,” 
whith held’ a discussion of MTS—kolkhoz relations. It began with an article by : 


Za 


‘ed Vinnichenko, “Time Will Not: vee. which, on = ial of sateen by” 


T 20 hid., No. 5 (1987), p.81: cage = Ar n S 
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”  Kõlkhoz chairmen and a nuthber of MTS workers, argued that the contradictions 
‚arose mainly because the machinery and equipment belonged to a state organi- 
‘zation and not to the kolkhozes, which actually do the farming.*® 


This question of ownership i is not new. At the very beginning of collectiviza- 

-tion the Party Central: Committee detided to sell agricultural machinery to the 

kolkhozes.*6 However, this decision was’ soon’ rescinded and the means of 

„production concentrated in thé MTS. The sovkhozes,.on the other hand, have 

. always beén allowed to have agricultural machinery. The question of the sale of: 

=) such equipment was again raised in 1952 by the Soviet economists A. V. Sanina 
and V.G. Venzher.- Stalin, however, criticized ‘their: ‘proposal: 


- In proposing thesale ôf the MTS to the kolkhozes comrades Sanina: E Venzher 
` are taking a step backwards... and endeavoring to turn'back the wheel of his- 
tory..... Such a situation could only separate kolkhoz property from ‘communal 

_ property and would lead not to Communism getting nearer, but on the contrary to 
- <a moving away from i wea e aa Z 


/But-at the beginning of 1957 the Council of Ministers of the USSR was obliged 
to’ perinit the kolkhozes to’buy some types of machinery and low-horsepower 
tractors, primarily for plowing. Some: of the richer: Roos acquired motor 
vehicles as well as tractors. i 


_ The Okdyabr discussion clearly piad the present importance of the question 
of transferring the means of production to,the kolkhozes. Vinnichenko concluded , 
that the means of production must .bé-in the hands of those who own the land, 
that is, the kolkhoz, since they could then be used to much greater effect.?8 


-', He then went on to refer to a session of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences held in the Rossiya Kolkhoz, Stavropol Krai. The chief agronomist of 
‘one MTS ‘condémned the relations presently existing between the MTS and the ` 
kolkhozes. “Here again one is forced to act against one’s own conscience. But 
what is to'‘bé done? Everything depends on the system of mutual-relations which 
has deyeloped between the MTS and the kolkhozes, but this system by no means 
‘corresponds to: the demands of life. Hence.all the contradictions. ... The kol- 
khoz, basically the owner of the land, must itself possess equipment. a9 


- “However, the discussion did not specify the condifions under which the oe 
“khozes were to'be provided with their own equipment. Tas chairman of the Ros- 
` siya Kolkhoz asserted that it would be 


hardly’ expedient to carry outa sale, because a curtailment of state ownership of 

-~ the means: of production in agriculture would weaken state guidance of kolkhoz 
© „production and would have a.negative effect on the economy of the kolkhozes; in 
,, fact, they-would:have to start paying < out billions of bles for machines wbich they 

- have’ long been'using.?? ` , , 
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_ The chairman of the Krasny Oktyabr Kolkhoz, Kirov Oblast, argued that a _ 
fundamental reorganization of agricultural production would raise numerous new . 
difficulties,1 while the chairman of the Rassvet Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast, con- 
_ sidered it would take six to eight years to turn his kolkhoz into an agricultural 

commune. He said that two conditions were essential: (1) the state must sell to the _ 
kolkhozes all the equipment they are`now using and (2) the state must ensure that 
the kolkhozes’ financial arid technical needs are met.3# . 1 
The matter came to'a head when Khrushchey addressed a meeting of Belo- 
russian agricultural workers i in Minsk on January 22, 1958. In his introductory 
remarks he stated: = 
: The MTS have’ EE an enormous political role, they facilitated the conversion > 
` of individual peasant farms into kolkhozes. The MTS were an important factor in 
the production of grain and other products, and also of industrial raw material, u : 
furthered the strengthening of the finances of our state.33 
‘But then he went on to say that the cost of gtain and other polis zeci 
as payment in kind for work done by the MTS was considerably higher than the 
cost of products delivered by the kolkhozes and sovkhozes as state deliveries or 
purchases. Thus, the cost to the state of one centner of MTS, kolkhoz, and-sov- 
khoz gtain is 85, 53, and 33 rubles fespéctively; meat, 848, 364, and’ 808 ‘rubles 
respectively ; and milk, 180, 97, and 127 rubles respectively. He repeated the 

statement that two masters do not make for good order and proposed that some . 
'' machinery—tractors,.séeders, and plows, for example~be sold to the kolkhozes, 
which are also to pay maintenance costs. The MTS would be converted into! 
repair stations and provide all spare parts. Khrushchev expressed the opinion that 
it would be a good idea.to provide these stations, with trucks to transport kolkhoz* 
loads, since centralized transportation would have definite advantages both for the - 
state and the kolkhozes. The repair stations would have to set up points to hire 
out those machines which it would be uneconomical for the kolkhozes to pur- ` 
chase. Conversations with Party and administrative workers, kolkhoz chairmen, ` 
and MTS directors appear.to have convinced Khrushchev that “there are no 
hindrances which could obstruct the implementation of the measure in: question. 
All assert that it is useful and necessary. But this question is.without doubt a 
serious [one}.” He further added that the Party Central Committee and Council of - 
Ministers were carefully studying the problem, and that a plenaty session of the . 
Party Central Committee would be called, to discuss the matter further. Once a 
decision had been made, a nation-wide discussion would be held, followed by a | 
session of the Supreme Soviet to give the final decision on the reorganization of the ` 
MTS. Even so he clearly expected the process to be a slow one. In his concluding’ 

- remarks he added that “the reorganization of MTS work is one of the fundamen- 
tal questions of the further development of our, agriculture.” 
Thus, although Khrushchev’s speech made it certain that the role of the MTS. 
was to be altered, he did not throw any light on how this was to be attained. i 
91 Thid., No. 12 (1957), p. 182. ys 
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"Khenskchevs ind heralded swift action. The Party Central Committee 
a session held February 25—26, 1958 examined the question of the further 
development of the kolkhoz system and the reorganization of the MTS,*4 as well 
as ratifying the theses on this question, which have already .been thrown open to 

“nation-wide discussion.” 38 At the next session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
a draft decree dealing with ie nes was ratified, and Khrushchev read 
‘the report there. 


The theses, divided. into five sections, first list all that has igen achieved in the 
sphere of agriculture, particularly since the September 1953 plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee. They note the great'role played by the MTS in the 
development of the kolkhoz system, which is alleged to have made considerable 

progress since the process of amalgamation carried: out in 1950—51. Some kol- 
 khozes already possess machinery of their own, and of an overall total of 660,000 
. trucks used for agricultural purposés half belong to the kolkhozes. The total 
value of kolkhoz-owned.machinery and motor vehicles is estimated at 24 billion 
_tubles, while the kolkhozes Have a large number of specialists familiar with the 
mechanical aspects of modern agricultural methods. “Today the kolkhozes are 
well-developed socialist enterprises, in the majority of cases not needing MTS 
management.” This is the reason given for the Party Central Committee plenary 
session’s realization of the need to sell agricultural. equipment and machinery 
direct to the kolkhozes. According to the theses, present MTS—kolkhoz relations 
are outdated, and in many instances the former were hindering the development 

_ of the leading kolkhozes and hampering the kolkhozniks’ initiative. 


. To start with, the.main source of machinery ‘for the kolkhozes will be that 
‘available in the MTS, which is already i in use. The theses stress that the MTS are 
not being abolished but reotganized as repair’ stations (RTS), whose task will be 
‘to sell the kolkhozes machines, spare parts, fuel, fertilizers; and so on. They will 
` also have machinery in only occasional use on the kolkhozes, which can be hired 
when needed. 


_ There were numerous warnings in the theses that the sale af machinery to the 
' kolkhozes will have to be studied extremely carefully and local conditions and the 
peculiarities of individual regions and kolkhozes taken into account. There was 
. also a warning against-undue haste and stereotyped administration. Once again it 
was pointed out that the reorganization of the MTS will be gradual and somewhat 
prolonged. “What period will be needed'to reorganize the MTS in the regions 
with economically weak kolkhozes and to sell equipment to the kolkhozes? Two 
- or three years, perhaps, in some places even more. There shouldbe no hurry with it.” 
! t ` 


C- The theses contained a special section dealing with the conditions for effecting 
the sale of equipment to the kolkhozes and some questions on the deliveries of 
agricultural produce. However, nothing concrete was said about the conditions of 
sale; all that was indicated is that some machinery, to the approximate value of 
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18-20 billion rubles, will be said this year. The kotis s were wise hata asa . 
tule new machinery. would be sold for cash at something above cost price, 


To date payment in kind has been the main soutce of state deliveries, partic- 
ularly of grain. The state annually receives for the work done by the. MTS on the: 
‘kolkhozes at least 16 million metric tons of produce,.about 50% of the total state 
deliveries. After the MTS have been reorganized there will haye to bez a change in: 
the systefn of payment. The theses stated that 


; agricultural produce which.to daie has come Dn the kolkhozes in the a 
of payment in kind for MTS work will now be réceived by the state- ‘directly'from : 
the kolkhozes for machines, spare parts, fuel; fertilizers, and so on. Urider this 

‘ system the country should receive not less agricultural produce than before, but ` 
more, although*on, another basis, with another system of reckoning, which must be - 
more flexible, 


The general methods for EEN Sinks fot the P aion produce 

‘ were outlined. Annual planned quotas zre'to be compiled on the basis of the average 

. for the last two or three years. However, it was stressed that the overall-amount of- , 
such deliveries must meet all the state’s requirements. No indications were given 
of the methods by which the state will collect agricultural produce from the kol- 
khozes in return for the machinery sold them, an extremely important question 
' as far as the kolkhozes are concerned. The theses merely stated that the question 
“> of the forms of delivery must be-studied carefully before a final decision is made. i 


The final section of the theses enumerated the tasks which will face Party afd. ` 
government organizations when carrying out the MTS reorganization. In. each ; 
region it must be decided which kolkhozes are in a position to purchase tractors ` 
and agricultural machinery this year, which kolkhozes will need more time, and 
finally which'kolkhozes, will need to keep to the existing system as far as the use of 
machinery and equipment is concerned. The leading role in! the’ execution of the 
plans for MTS reorganization is to be played by the kolkhoz Party eau: 

- whose membership‘has increased during the last four-years to 230,000. 


" At present, the MTS have 186,000 engineers and administrators and: about - 
500,000, persons operating machinery. The Party and government organizations 
on the' kolkhozes are to ensure that there are enough machine-operators to meet 
all needs, and the recommendation has been made that MTS directors and some 
specialists bé appointed chairmen of the backward -kolkhozes, which are likely to 
find the new conditions of: work, difficult. , , TEE Pi 


- The theses condemned proposals ‘for iuala the kọlkhozes into. sovkhozes, 
but recommended that they gradually become national property. At the same time 
it was stressed that’ the kolkhozes have never’ been considered out of place in a ' 
" socialist society, and that the MTS spend much more on their work on the kol- 

` khozes than the state ‘receives for this.work. It was pointed out that there has 
never been an instance of a kolkhoz being sold to meet debts. Further benefits listed 
in the theses are the free training of cadres for’ kolkhoz work, the granting of 
large credits, and the supplying of seeds and foodstuffs. : 
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_ However; some es show that’ B Janone not true. In 1957 alone the 


my “sown area in-the sovkhozes increased by 19.71 million hectares, or 55.9%, This 


A 
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. was first aiid foremost a tesult of the conversion of econoimically weak and back- 
- watd kolkhozes' directly, into: sovkhozes or ‘of théir fusion with sovkhozes. Top 
“Party and gbveritmertt leaders, including Khrushchev and Minister of Agriculture 
of the RSFSR Benediktov, have constantly v paced the advantages of the 


: sovkhoz system. 


‘Although the kolkhozes are not in ai position to recompense the state for ex- 
Pensei incurred in the use of MTS equipment the theses noted that - 


- a’decisive role 10 the further development at agricultural production is played by 
' our kélkhozes, , which yield the ‘overwhelming majority of | gross and marketed pro- 
duce, inclading more than 70% of tie state deliveries of grain and two eee of the 
* meat and milk, ; 


- It is perfectly trie that’ ae prope of the neice ae kolkhozes has 
‘never been sold: But in many cases, after the fulfillment of state deliveries and the 
payment in ‘kind are met,:the amount of potatoes and grain left over for paying 
‘the workday units has been negligible, less than one ruble in value.%¢ 

- In connection with the reorganization of the MTS the management of the kol- 
‘Khodes j is to be ‘transferred to Party raion committees,ahd executive committees. 
It seems ‘probable that apne ltasal g sections will: again be set ue in the raion 
 execiitive committees. 


The search’: ‘for new forms o MTS-kolkhoz rélations: did not meet with 


” success, in 1957. To help solve the ctisis in agricultural organization the Party 


Central Committee passed a resolution on the sale to certain kolkhozes of machin- 
"ety and equipment, The leading kolkhózes'with considerable real' estate will be 
supplied; some kolkhozes will be given a trial period during which they will be 
permitted to acquire equipment} and the. ‘pooter kolkhozes will continue to be 


_ served by the MTS for an indefinite ; period. oe 


In sum, the numerous wartlings’ contained ‘in the theses on the dangers Be 
‘changing the existing system too quickly are a geod indication of the Communist’ 
leaders’ uncertainty of the’ultimate results of the reorganization of the MTS. Most 
‘of all, they are-anxious: to avoid anys ‘which will-reduce the Sevens of 
a Har i , sia ac 
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‘The Patty Aspect of Soviet—Polish Relations 
: . 3 Jozer MACKEWICZ aa g 


_ The foreign soli Se the Soviet Union differs Kom that of ibe so-called capital 
ist’ countries not so much through the air of secrecy surrounding it as from its: 
qualitative features. For one thing’ the Soviet Union is not strictly speaking a geo- 
political formation, but more the center of an international party, the Communist 


i Party, whose interests it represents throughout the, whole world: Thus, Party 


interests are inextricably interwoven with state interests, parlours in the sphere ~ 


of foreign policy, with the former distinctly predominant. ' 


This state—Party dualism is a most distinctive feature, and must be KN into 
account. in any examination’ of the Kremlin’s foreign policy, especially in its” 
relations with the satellites. Clearly, the Soviets’ attitude towards states within the 


- Comrhunist bloc must be examined on.a different level from that adopted towards 
noń-Còmmunist countries, and the’ question automatically arises as to whether. 


the former is domestic or foreign policy. It is equally. evident that in this case the 
fact that the satellite countries have all the outward signs of a-sovereign state— ,, 
embassies and diplomatic relations in general, for instance--does, not have any. 
great significance. - 

Examining the problem in the limited sphere of Soviet eddie with a singlé. 


satellite—Poland—certain interesting features come to light. Soviet—Polish rela- 


tions since the end of World War Dare strikingly different from Russian—Polish 
relations prior to 1917: Poland came under Russian control towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the Jast Polish king, Stanislaus Augustus, in- spite of 
his willingness to' compromise; was politically opposed to Russia, pursuing the 
interests of his own country. The-same ‘can be said about the Polish government - 
and parliament of that time, Opposed to.them were-the Russian ambassadors 
in Warsaw, who gradually became virtual dictators and pursued Russian interests. ' 

In a word, at that time we had one form. of the forcible conquest of a weak. 
country by a-stronger one, a form which aid not differ in essence from an estab- 
lished historical pattern. - 

"When Poland came under Soviet control d in 1945, on the dee band) a reverse 
process took place. Boleslaw Bierut, who became. president of the Polish republic 
and later first secretary of the Polish Communist Party, represented first and fore-, 
most Soviet, not Polish interests. The same applies to the Polish Communists and 


: to the whole government apparatus. Hence, the staté did not represent the Polish’ 


people in its relations with the USSR, but furthered Soviet interests in- Poland,’ 


- thereby opposing the people. Under.these circumstances the Soviet ambassadors 


- in Warsaw were fulfilling purely formal functions a least outwardly) and were of ` 


' far less importance to Moscow than Bierut. Pi 
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A further historical comparison is the appointment of a non-Polish commander 


` ‘in chief of the Polish Army. Under Alexander I, his brother Grand Duke Konstan- 


tin was made.head of the Polish Army and quickly began to play a leading role. 


` Under the Soviets, on the other hand, Rokossovsky’ s appointment to the same 
. ‘position and to the Presidium of the Polish Communist Party did not have the 
, Same significance. A Soviet marshal was- chosen primarily because there was no 


high-ranking Polish officer with a sufficiently long term of Party service available. 
Hence, the problem was. solved from a Communist eae’ rather than from 
a national one. 


Finally, during the Ta era even nikose Poles abe were ready to make com- 


k promises remained essentially anti-Russian and even’ during the process of Rus- 
“ silanization carried out by the T’sats all kinds of concessions were made and various 


» tights and privileges granted, such as permission to teach Polish, run a Polish 


theater, and print, Polish newspapers. All these concessions had a definite value at 


~ the time. 


However, with the éstablichinent of Soviet Communism in Poland these same 
concessions lost their medning. They no longer benefited the people, but were 
used by the authorities as a method of applying pressure on the people, for in a 
Communist state schools, books, the arts, and every form of publicactivity become 
a vehicle for propaganda. The result was paradoxical: it was now not Russianization 
but Polonization which was the method used to enslave the people; even then it 


“was only Polonization in form, forin content it was Communization. Furthermore, 


in Tsarist’ pte-Revolutionary times a certain amount of open opposition to the 


existing re was issible, while private o inions were more or less invio- 
g > 


lable. But Communism has not only stamped out’ all opposition manifestations of 


_ Polish national interests but has.also interfered in private life. As one writer putit: 


With all its despotism, Tsarist Russia did not mold people spiritually, and on 
the spiritual, cultural plane’ did not command anyone [to do] anything. Clearly, 
state despotism is not so terrible on account of its political Sena ea as A 
account of its cultural, pedagogical tasks, its conception of the new man. 


'- This comparison of “prohibition” and “pedagogical task” throws into relief 
the essence. of the Communist regime and its contrast with the political structure 


; of old Russia. 


. Since 1945, the Polish Communists nave been aai pursuing Soviet, as 
oppored to. Polish political interests. Are they then mere officials of the Soviet 


_state? If so, Poland would be subordinate directly to the Soviet internal state 


apparatus. However, this is not the case; there is ‘a‘new political phenomenon 
involved, -which, can be'understood only if the:dualism in Soviet policy is taken 
into consideration. For the Polish leaders are not members of the Soviet state 


‘apparatus but-of a Party center; thus, Poland is subordinate not to the Soviet state 
- but to the Soviet Communist Party. The Party’s interests always come first; to 


them are subordinated the'interests of the Soviet state and of all the satellites. 
1 F, Stepun, Bysshe 1 nesbyvsheesya (The Past and the Unrealized), New York, 1956, vol. I. 
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Thus, Péland is, in its relations with Russia, not in a state ee E bat 


iri a position òf comradeship on an equal footing. Hence; although’ the inclusion ` 


.of Poland in the body of. the USSR . might possibly have been in the interests 


sovereignty, while at the sime time ensuring mae Poland does not itary out an- 


Sag independent: foreign policy of i its own. 
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The question then arises as to. the: changes. which have taken place’ in i 


< of-the Soviet Union as 4 state, such a step would have clashed with Party policy. . | 
‘There are more advantages to be ‘gained. by maintaining the: fiction of Polish” p 


* ‘Soviet Polish relaticns since Khrushchev” and Gomulka came to power. Gomulka | 


» began his political career as a Soviet agent in an: underground Communist 
organization, was ‘arrested ‘in. Lodz in 1932, and sentenced to.seven years’ 
imprisonment. However, under a Soviet—Polish- agreement, he was released. 


‘within a-year and ‘sent to Moscow, where he ‘underwent spécial training as,an - 


‘underground agent, before being sent back to Poland illegally i in 1936. Soon he `` 


' was’ rearrested, but-again released in 1939 wheri Hitler invaded, remaining in, 


g Bolshevik-occupied , ‘Poland until the,German invasicn óf,thé USSR in 1941, 


o then in Warsaw. Here'he set about forming’ a new Polish Communist Party center, 


J 
ies 


and was appointed first secretary of the Party, Central Committee in 1943, In the., 
` same year Bierut arrived in Warsaw with new orders frem Moscow, and Gomulka ` 
became his first’ deputy, although he remained the actual head of the Party and. ` 
undefground organization., Some time later the two 'quapreled, but this did not 
‘affect Gomulka’s position as one of the most influéntial membe-s of the Communist - 
_ Party and Polish government. Gomulka was also the founder’ ‘of the Krajowa Rada 


© < Narodowa, which became the main center in the Communists’ struggle against - 


_ the Polish émigré government. In sum, Gomulka is not so.much a member of the 
national Polish workers’ movement as a member of the Communist Party apparatus. 


Ta 1948, Gomulka was accused òf “tight: deviationism,? ‘and then of “Titoism,” 


`. and excluded from the Party. In 1951, he was arrested, a ‘result of his quarrels with 


` 


t 


i 


' Bierut, poth on a persònal level, and over the problem of tactics. Gomulka was in . 


many ways’a more consistent Communist than Bierut, althotigh in the Sovietization - 
“of Poland he wanted to take the country’s’ peculiarities and problems, into con- ' 
sideration, whereas Bierut was prepared to follow Moscow’s instructions blindly., 


- The first charges against Gomulka were very flimsy: retarding collectivization . 
, and adopting an.““incorrect approach”? to the. German question.?-In true’ Party’ 


fashion, in 1949 Gomulka had admitted his errors, but the conflict then waging 
between Stalin and. Tito- led to scapegoats being sought among, the, satellites ; 


- Gomulka was the Polish scapegoat. Gomulka, however, was probably no, more " , 


‘a Titoist than Khrushchey is today: there certainly appeared to be a deficit of 
concrete evidence znd he was not even brought to trial. Stalin’s death in 1953! 
and Khrushchev’s climb to power in 1955 eventually led te Gomulka’s release. 


` Both Tito and Gomulka’ base’ themselves on Lenin’s remarks’ during a dis-~ 
cussion with Rosa Luxemburg ; and Pyatakov i in 1916.- Lenin aoe of es 
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. ` whereupon he became the leader of an underground group, first in-Rzeszow, and - 
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" paths’ to socialism”, and this ‘monotonoùs grayness” `of those: who wanted to 
follow one and the’same model: But there is an essential difference between Tito 
“and Gomulka: whereas Tito is motivated primarily by national considerations and 
, personal ambition, , Gomulka’s actions spring mainly from Party and ideological 
2 considerations. He is first of alla Communist; state and national questions exist 
`- for him onlyas a question of tactics. The main task, is to ensure the complete 
es victory of Communism, come what mayHeé Had already noted that the path 
_” of “monotonous grayness” had not proved sucéessful, as the methods employed 
i iby i the Stalinist’ Bierut clearly, indicated. He therefore sought a specifically Polish ` 
-` path to’socialism. Gomulka once referred to a further statement by Lenin, made at 
' the Eighth Party Congress on March 19, 1919, to the’ effect that a Polish Communist 
. had replied to Lenin’s statement that the Poles did things, PAE by answering 

E B that they did the same, only better.3 


As early as 1955 there ` was a-certain parallel between Khrużhchev’s and Go- 
mulka’s actions. Kommunist too discussed Lenin’s statement on “different paths to 
~ socialism,”%4 while.on October 12,'1955-Pravda' carried an article on-the subject. 
Ori the other hand, Khrushchev seemed suspicious of Gomulka,.and Bierut 
continued to hold the reins in Warsaw. Then camé the Twentieth Party Congress 
on February 14, 1956, ‘and Khrushchev’s speech and: Bierut’s sudden death in 
Moscow in March of the same year heralded the new anti-Stalin line in Poland. 
On March 20; 1956, the Polish Communist Party Central Committee held a meeting, 
which - was attended by Khrushchev. Edward Ochab was appointed Bierut’s 
Successor, 'and there appeared to bé no change i in Poland’s: complete dependence 
on the Moscow-directed Party. ‘However, it must, be, remembered: that as far 

-as as “People s Poland,” that is, the Communist-dominated state, is concerned this 
depefidence: was not imposed but actually desired, since without -Moscow’s 
support the Polish Communist Party’ would ‘have ‘been ousted by the people 
_and “People’s Poland” would have reverted ‘to simply “Poland” again. Hence, 
, a genuine Polish Communist, while strivirig for gteaterindependence from Moscow, 

~ must strive even more to fuse the Party and the people, which would be Communi- 
` zation’ not in form but in content. This is what Gomulka is trying to do. 


“After the “Twentieth Party. Congress ‘the: world’s. Communist. parties found 

, themselves.in trouble. On June 27, 1956, the Poznan riots broke out, and although 

© ruthlessly ctushed, the general ferment spread throughout Poland. Prime Minister 
, Cyrankiewicz threatened severe measures, and the Warsaw Communists were ob- 
viously badly shaken. „At this point Gomulka’ entered the political arena again 
for the first time’ since his release from prison. His appearance heralded a halt to 
„the repressive measures being taken-against the participants in the Poznan riots, 

_ which’ were ‘officially ‘interpreted not as anti-Communist. but anti-Stalinist. The 
whole course of events, on whose development Gomulka was now exerting an 
..> influence, may be, characterized as a desire to avoid having the Party regarded as 
San opposed to the popular ferment’ by proclaiming its' solidarity with the movement, 
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and to help the Party regain control of the situation in order to direct the current 


events along safe lines which would also prove advantageous to it. By also advo- 
_ cating concessions, to be passed off as the Party’s new program, and by deflecting’ 
i popular hatred from the Party as a whole to individuals, primarily the members of 


the Natolin group, * Gomulka not only saved the situation, put also settled accounts 
with many of his old enemies. ` ’ 


` On October 19,1956, the eighth plenary session of the Polish Commuiiist Party .. 


Central Committee was ‘convened j in Watsaw. For the first time a candidate not , 


“nominated by Moscow was nominated Party first secretary. Khrushchev, Mikoyan, 


Molotov, and Kaganovich rushed to Warsaw in alarm to see the situation for them- , 


selves, thereby again indicating that the subject was discussed not as a matter of 
foreign policy, but as an inner-Party affair. This view was confirmed by subsequent 
events. At that time Gomulka was still only candidate for the top post in the Polish 
Communist Party: his appointment depended-on the results of the conference 


with the Soviet Communist leaders. The conference is generally believed to have . 


~ taken place in a very tense atmosphere, although exact details are not known. It 
seems certain, however, that the discussion centered not on the ‘selection of a 
theoretically correct Party line, but on practical ways of saving the Communist 
system in Poland. Gomulka probably convinced Khrushchev that his tactics were 
the only way out of the situation, otherwise the session would most likely have 
taken a different course. The result was Gomulka’s appointment as first secretary 


of the Polish Communist Party on October 21, 1956, and Khrushchev waited to 


_ see if Gomulka would make good his promises. 


The method by which Gomulka’s election was secured after his conference | 


with Khrushchev and other members: of the Presidium of the Soviet Communist 


Party Central Committee is extremely interesting. Nine members were elected to , 


the Warsaw Politburo; Gomulka received 74 votes, the same number as Sowinski, 


but one’ less than Ochab. In the elections to the Central Committee Secretariat - 
Gomulka again received 74 votes, the same number as Jarosinski, but one, less ` 
than Gierek and ‘Ochab. In spite of this, Ochab immediately proposed Gomulka ` ' 


for the post of first secretary; there being no objection, he was elected. 


In the opinion of many public figures i in the non-Communist world and the 
Polish emigration in particular, Gomulka saved Poland from a bloody revolution 


on the pattern of the Hungarian events, the results of which would have been’. 


, impossible to foresee. However, judging from Gomulka’s past, his. work as a 


Soviet agent, his devotion to Communism, and his present.rejection of any liber- ` 


alizing tendencies as far as the forms of Communism are concerned, he saved 


the situation not for the sake of Poland and the Polish! people, but for the good of. 


the Party and the Communist camp as:a whole. He provea to be the tactician 
needed for Poland, introduced a Polish “New Economic Policy,” and averted 
an anti-Soviet outburst by seeing: himself and ine ane with the eReOR ES Š 
aspirations, 


x Named after a suburb of Warsaw, the sad pias of the Stalinist faction. 
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The Glando bo in- Gomi s tactics was the creation of Po Prosta, 
' the Polish students’ organ. The magazine did not'come into-being spontaneously; 
this is impossible in Communist countties, where the government controls the 


. press at all levels and stages. Gomulka gave the Communist student youth the 


exclusive and almost unrestricted tight to speak out against the government. 
There were various reasons for this. First, it provided an outlet for popular discon- 


, _ tent; second, it deflected the masses from “bourgeois counterrevolutionary 


_ criticism,” leaving the ability: to criticize in Communist hands; and third, it aimed 


_ at creating the impression of unlimited freedom of the press in Poland. This by 


no means implies that Po Prostu became “an agent provocateur in the service of the 


- Pasty. On the contrary: having tasted freedom it overteached itself. But Gomulka 
, evidently not only envisaged such an outcome, he welcomed it at that particular 


moment. His reliance on Po Prostu proved justifiable. The apparent freedom of 


“, speech and of the press.in Poland made an enormous impression throughout the 


world, influencing to a considerable’ degree ‘the ee of attitude of the West 
towards Poland. ' ~ 

However, the Polish events, ‘especially statements made in n Po Prosiu, were far 
from welcome as far as the Soviet Communist Party was concerned. On several 
occasions -the Soviet Press , condemned allegedly irresponsible attacks on the 
Soviet Communists by “sections” of the Polish press. But Gomulka’s services to 
the Party i in averting a revolution could not be gainsdid, while at the same time 


, his tactics had been more or less, approyed by Khrushchev. However, it became 


only a matter‘of time before Po Prostu,was closed down; the form this move took, 
involving the mobilization of the workers’ “militia from the factories to disperse 


. Student demonstrators in Warsaw; revealed Gomulka in his true colors and con-. 


firmed that he, was fulfilling his promises to-Khrushchev. Since then there has 
been a gradual but clear-cut return to the Hea Party line which combines the 


‘ whole. Communist bloc into a single unit. 


There can be no question of more independence fe Poland, for Moscow 


_” continues to have complete control. The only change i is that Gomulka has greater 
` ‘powers to make tactical moves within his country than before. But such freedom 
`- ` bas not made Poland less dependent on Moscow; it is merely a reflection of the 


links. between. Khrushchev. and Gomulka. In such. a. political situation Poland 


. cannot pursue ‘an independent foreign’ policy, either towards the West or the 


-Soviet Union; The outward manifestations of a Polish foreign policy on the 


; “international scene remain as much a fiction as the country” s appen sovereignty. 
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ms The S talhon A Preliminary Survey P R l 


The purpose of the recent reorganization. of industry and construction was 5 te. 
replace brarich administration; effected | through branch ministries, by’ territoria., . 
. adininistration, carried out through sovnarkhozes (economic councils). Tothis end, - 

- the Soviet Union was divided into 105 economicadministrative regions, each headec: ` 
by a sovnarkhoz. The difference'between the work of the sovnarkhozes and thay » 


=.” of the. ministries they. replaced is that whereas the latter had been responsible foz 
‘one’ particular branch of industry or construction the fotmer arein charge of al 


t 
the different branches situated within a particular économic region. 


„ Unidet' the law on the reorganization, which was ratified by the’ Supreme gorie 
of the USSR on May 10, :1957, the measure was to have been completed br 


_ July.1, 1957. In his theses and report, y which were made public before this law was - ` 


ratified, Khrushchev said that the main aim in:mind was the zemoval of a numbez. 
` of shortcomings in Soviet industty, primarily bureaucratic, : narrów-mindedness 
_ (being interested solely in one’s own particular sphére), the cumbérsome nature. 
-of the administrative appatatus; and the poor organization of supplies and ‘market: - 


F ing methods. A further goal was, to improve the working conditions and effi- 
“, ' ‘ciency.of the scientific establishments ‘and organizations serving‘industry. 1 Almosz- 
a year has passed, and sufficient information is ‘now available for anr estimation OF o 


‘ K 


A 


the extent to which the reorganization has. been 4 success to be made. « 


“When, a country’s economy is’ controlled’ by state officials working ‘under 4 


. centralized „bureaucratic ` system, -which: functions by means ‘of directives issued ` 
© from higher organs to lower, ones, which in turn submit accounts on the wotk . 
performed by them-to ‘their ` superiors, the formal fulfillment of these directives * 


«| becomes of primary importance. As is-only to be expected, ‘this usually: conflicts :. 


pare 


'. with: national: interests and general economic: principles.’ In the Soviet Union, “`; 


i 


. these reports.are the“ sole basis on awe the higher echelons’ Ra the Or, ot 


` the lower ones. |`,- = 
. The replacement” f branch ‘agencies by: ‘territorial o ones haot donè awar 
“with ‘ufeaucracy, but has merely put it on a ‘different plané, Whereas the former | 


; `=  minister‘had been interested only in reports on ‘the work of his ‘own, ministry, thz“ 


à 


A exainple, continues” to work just- as before. "The fact that bureaucratic narrow ,“ 
. mindedness ‘has not been abolished in spite of the reorganization ¢ carried out has = 


present sovnarkhoz head is guided solely by reports on his economic region. At 
the- lower levels there. is absolutely’ no difference: the director ‘of a factory, ° ‘for’ 


‘already been admitted. On February. 6, 1958; Zavestia wrote in a lead article that ` 
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_ elements of bureaucratic narrow-miindedness, could still be- seen in the work cf ite 
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, some tov narkhoz administrations. Peai of Gael enterpeises have avoided 
> 0 introducing new ‘types of products, as such astep , would have hampered the 
‘smooth fulfillment of plans: for the production’ of goods whose manufacturing 
. Processes had “already been thoroughly . „mastered. Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya 
> gazeta reported that the director of óne factory rejéçtéd : a profitable suggestion on 
. the grounds that it:would have etitailed the reorganization of production pro- 
cesses and-it was much Easier to. contintie working as before.® Then again, man- 
agers are. unwilling.to accept new’ orders, calculating. that fewer orders mean 
`> easier plan fulfillment, particulaily if calculations dre on a monetary rather than 
`, quantitative basis. One factory directot, realizing ‘there "was a danger that he 
„ would not ‘meet his plan in monetary térins, ordered that more expensive steel be 
_ “used, for the, finished goods.® Usually, however, amp are made to intrease 
a guane at the expense of quality; -e Sh " 
“One -big shortcoming in the preseiit-system is that sovnarkhoz heads are 
S 2 interested primárilý in their “own” péople, and show little desire to meet the 
` ‘fequirements of other regions. There are: innumerable examples of this: as many 
_ as 46 sovnarkhozes failed to fulfill their. delivery schedules to the soynarkhozes of 
` Eastern Siberia * the’ ‘Leningrad sovnarkhoz ‘could :-riot obtain many spare’ parts 
2 _ Which. it could not manufacture itself; the Kharkov sovnarkhoz has refused to 
„maintain production ties with other sovnarkhozes:in 1958; the Moscow city 
“sovnarkhoz did not, fulfill its plan for deliveries, ‘to the Gorky sovnarkhoz; the 
_ Dnepropetroysk and Stalino sovnarkhozes refused to supply other sovnarkhozes 
‘and'the Armenian sovnarkhoz received: an insufficient quantity of rolled metal 
“a ` from other sovnarkhozes, but i in turn ‘did not fyli its cas acid towards other 
“ecoriomic regions.6" e” so 
$T Sometimes this reluctance: to ‘assist wie tegions ‘has spied almost ridicu- 
ots extremes. A: Pravda article entitled “Altercation on the Banks of the Ik” 
Stated that‘after the creation of the Bashkir and Tatar sovnarkhozes'a new building 
‘materials combine ‘situated’ on their~common boundary began to experience 
, serious operational difficulties. The Bashkir sovnatkhoz, which had the raw 
" ‘tmaterials fequired by the combihe, categorically, refused to supply the factory 
because it came-under the jurisdiction c of the Tatar sovnarkhoz. Eventually, the dis- 
pae was referred to Gosplan, buti in the theantime the combine ceased operating.® 


a Under the-old branch system. there was'a reasonable amount ‘of liaison be- 
i "tween the « efiterprises of the different ministries. Under. the new territorial division, 
., however, the’ sovnarkhozes have proved unable to maintain such direct liaison’ 
. and have been obliged to resort to “open letters” from onë enterprise to-another- 
Oni delivery’ fulfillment. These open letters are usually’ compiled. by the adminis- 
+. tration and Party. committeés of the factory concerned (not by the sovnarkhoz 


‘itself) i in the name of individual workers or groups. “Thus, the workers of a Gorky 
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D erah sitoo factory appealed to a ‘factory i in ‘another sponse to , 
` ensure that the plan | for ‘the delivery of spanners was fulfilled.” During recent . 
months the Soviet press has carried numerous examples of this type of appeal, As 

‘directed in ‘particular, to ‘the Perm, Sverdlovsk, and Kuibyshev, sovaarkhozes.® ` 
Newspaper correspondents are frequently « entrusted with the task of ensuring ^“ 
that deliveries are met. ` 

- An important aim of the secreted was tO iale the ades appara- 
tus less cumbersome; but there does not appear to have been any reduction in its 
size.. Instead of approximately.150 ministries which used to administer’ industry 


thére are now the industrial ministries which have been retained, 105 sovnar-. :, 


` khozes containing about 950 adininistrative divisions, and’ the committees recently 


set up under the Concil of Ministers of the USSR. The structure of the system ret 


` by which the individual enterprises ate, administered has become more com- 
' plicated.’ Some sovnarkhozes ‘havé the following system: sovnarkhoz—branch 
administration—combine—trust—enterprise ; others have only trusts administering. - 
one of. two ‘enterprises; others’ have: administrations controlling a number of < 
. cognate trusts.® oe 
i The Soviet press hag cleatly town eae mote difficulties have pee met in 
planning under the sovnarkhoz system than had been the case with the. former 
ministries. Earlier, the annual wórk plan of the Ministry of the Cọal Industry. 
covered five pages; it now takes up a whole volume.’ One of the same ministry’s ` 
output plans earlier consisted of 20'production indices; now, with an overall pro- 
duction figure 150% less, there are 240. Furthermore, the very system of drawing’ 
up platis has become more complex, as has the process of their ratification by the - 
., republic gosplans and Gosplan of the USSR.29 Moreover, in some instances, the 
: ©. amount of paper work has greatly increased: In one factory alonė there were 386 | 


different i instructions and queries ovet a period 'of less than three months. Earlier’ `; 


an. engineer, ‘responsible for factory. safety measures had to sendi inta eee twice 
vraa ima now he'does so monthly, me i 


` A major shortcoming i in industry, : a result of centralized economic. planning , 
and administration, was poor supply and marketing facilities. There has, howevér,, 
' been either no improvement'in the situation or else an actual deterioration. One ' 
of the main bones of contention in intersovnarkhoz relations is the question of 
supply. Heads of sovriarkhozes-still have to fulfill the state plan, even though . 
| `à their productive capacity has been reduced by the division of the country’s indus- ` 

: trial organization into numerous small, fot self-sufficient regions. Under these . 

-conditions it is perfectly natural that’ each sovnarkhoz will keep as many raw - 
materials and finished goods for itself as it can, thereby automatically’ supplying 
the absolute minimum to its neighbors, In addition, the abolition of the old min- - 
istries considerably disrupted liaison, betweer’ different factories, thereby Taking 
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“ae supply and aes situation even worse. First” secretary, of the Uzbek 
Party Central Committee Rarely admitted that “the most complicated question 


A in the’ new conditions-is.... supply. Let`us say straight out: the search for new 


y 


i 


; ‘organizational forms of . . supply has dragged. Furthermore, obviously unhealthy 
phenomena can'be observed i in this Sphere.” Ki 
_ To meet the avowed aim ofi increasing ‘the role played by science in production 
two measure were envisaged: organizations engaged in research and” designing 
-were to be transferred from.the.center to the periphery, and many such organi- 
zations put under thé jurisdiction of the sovnarkhozes. The first of these‘measures 
has not yet been carried out because suitable living and working accommodations 
‘have not yet ‘been found. This means that the majority of the research institutions 
. due to be transferred have remained where: they were—primarily in Moscow and 
_ Leningrad~and continue to fulfill orders for such widely removed regions as the 
. Urals, Siberia, and the Far’ East. 18 ‘he second measure, which has been carried 
‘out to a considerable extent, has done more harm than good.’ Previously, a 


‘ research or designing organization , controlled: by a ministry served a whole 


` branch of. industry; -now it will serve mainly the region administered by the 
sovnarkhoz. This has led.to 4 number of anomalies. When Remmashtrest, a trust 


" engaged ih the modernization of machine tools, was transferred from the Ministry 


` 


¿of Machine-Tool Construction to the Moscow city sovnarkhoz it virtually lost © 
its raison d’être, for it does’ not have anywhere near the same importance for one 
,sovnarkhoz as it had for a whole ministry ;14 the Tsentroenergotsvetmet designing - 
organization had been of great importance to the nonferrous metal industry. But 
< when‘it was transferred to the Moscow city sovnarkhoz there was not ehough 
work: to justify:its existence and so; the sovnarkhoz simply abolished it.15 A whole 


S branch of industry was thus deprived of a designing organization. 


Prior to the reorganization, each branch of industry had, through its ministry, 


oa number of specialist designing offices, which served all the factories of a parti- 


_ cular type iri the branch of industry concerned. For example, the offices designing 
-machinery for the printing industry worked for all the factories producing such 


7 machinery throughout the Soviet Union. ‘This meant that there were enough fac- 


,toriés available to take the plans to thè construction stage and that in turn the 
designing offices had enough money coming in to enable them to carry out large- 
. scale research. Now, however, many of these specialist designing offices have 
- been trahsferred to sovnatkhozes, thereby losing, contact with enterprises they 
had been’serving, since the latter are in different,sovnarkhozes. In most cases, the 


, sovnarkhozes do not have enough specialized orders to keep designing offices un- 


der their jurisdiction operating to full capacity nor can they afford to finance those 
which are'not working specifically for them. ‘This situation has been complicated 
by the fact that, factories are now so busy turning out goods for their own sovnar- ` 


- khoz which they pteviously.did not manufacture tliat they have no opportunity for 
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` experimenting or testing the advanced designs submittea by the specialist design- 
. ing offices. This -has , caused the latter to cut down their operations. The Sim- | 
si feropol Specialist Designing Office, for example, which once served all the’ 
` factories engaged in the ‘manufacture of canning machinery, is’ working at only 
15% capacity now that it is ‘part of the Kherson. sovnarkhoz. The situation is ` 
z a j in the case of the Kiev, Voronezh, Rostov, and Tbilisi designing offices. 18 . 
. Under the old branch’ system experts in any particular field worked together 
‘ina ininistry; now, ‘they havé been split up, and each administration has a few 
A “specialists in each field. Moreover,. whereas’ before the Heads of ministries had | 
`% usually had considerable experience in their particular sphere, thé heads of ‘sov- 
'-_ - garkhozes are having to manage not.one, but’several different branches of indus- - 
try; including those for which: they have had ño Sane ‘whatsoever. 17 The 
uY ` disadvantages, of this are, obvious. ’ i 
n ln conclusion; the first results of the ai of ee hase the new Si 
cañbe judged safely from a conference of sovnarkhoz heads, secretaries of repub- 
lic Party: central committees, chairmen: of the ‘republic councils of ministers, 


ei ee 


ona ns „secretaries of krai and oblast. committees, and chairmen of gosplans, held in a t 


\Moscow'in Februaty 1958. An official announcement stated: that the conference 
was held to discuss some restlts of the sovnarkhozes’ work.’ There i is little doubt 
~? ‘that had the conference come to. the conclusion that the new system, Was superior 
K ,. to the old the’ result. would have’ been trumpeted: in every Soviet newspaper. 
` However, ali that has appeared to-date has béen a brief communiqué in Pravda’, 

_ to the effect.that the conference was held and that Khrushchev. attended.4® This . 


- ' is certainly. a case of silence speaking yokim n A y A: Fess 7 
Pelee tp ant ee , IR, Z ai J È : y i r iu . $ Z : “i S 
a ‘International Communism an rae 
a D Ching s Place i in Soviet asten Poliċy l 

N The climax of the Sovise Offensive in Europé came in 1948 with the blockade , 


^. of Berlin, which showed the Kremlin quite clearly that direct aggression in the 
~- West would lead to-another ‘world war. On the other hand, the Communist coup , 
"> dia China,. thé less successful but ‘by no means fruitless Korean. campdign, the. ° 
Sa, ° seizure of part of Indo-China, and several other successes in Asia showed: the- ’ 
‘’, Communist leaders that their best chances vof farther. expansion Jay i in the East. 

‘ Hefe national boundaries are-more fluid; the: local population is not so-well 
ic "acquainted with the dangers of. Communism, ‘while’ those countries which have : 


E 
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clear policy. Realizingthis the Communist leaders resurrected fa old B “The 
T r moud to Paris lies through Peiping.” Pm Mie : \ ° 
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. only!recently gained, independence usually have neither a firm leadership nor a. ` 


Nenia it soon became dar that the process of direct, more or- es 
forcible expansion | even in thé Far East had come’ to a halt) and that further 
ae: attempts to seizé territory there by naked force would also lead to a world con- 
_ flict. For this. reason, although adheting to their policy of expansion in Asia, the 

-Communist§ have modified it and made it more flexible. Economic and cultural 
` ties with economically underdeveloped countries in the area are being strength- 
ened, on the one hand, while the borders of neighboring: states—Burma, for 
- exatnple—are cautiously béing probed, on the other.-In the main, however, the 
~ Communists are striving to’depict themselves as defenders of ene peoples 
and fighters.for their emancipation. yoo 


_, t} Communist expansion has always taken the line of ii resistance. At present 

. this has taken on the form of an attempt to infiltrate into the Arab countries of 

c, the Near, East, to exploit and, where possible, gain control of local nationalistic 

| movements: hence the Cairo. conference, the economi¢ aid to Syria and Egypt, 

. the formation in‘ Cairo’ of a permanent council of ‘Afro-Asian peoples (with an 
Egyptian. president and a Soviet, secretary), and. the constant. stream of Arab 
visitors to. Moscow. Hand in hand -with this increase in Soviet acy went a’ 
stepping up of the activities of local Communist parties. 


, Friendly; relations with countries of the East are essential for the Soviet Union 
as substantiation of the claim that itis willing to defend all underprivileged peo- 
plés, and numerous steps were-taken towards the end of last year to further these 
CF relations. On October 28, an agreement on Soviet—Syrian economic and technical 

xo cooperation was signed in Damascus; from December 10 through 20, a Syrian 
7 government: delegation visited the Soviet Union, at just about the same time a 


`o Soviet Supreme delegation left on a visit ‘to ‘Burma; and on Decémber 30, the 


Yemen crown prince arrived in Moscow. At the same time the Soviet Union con- 
p cluded seyeral agreements with China and North Korea. Individually, ‘these facts 
` may not be-overly i important, but taken together they: are indicative of the interest 
the Soviet leaders are presently showing i in the East. 


_ During and immediately after the- Hungatian events the Peiping Politburo 

i openly sided with the revisionists from the East, European satellites and leveled 

„a number ‘of criticisms at the Soviet collective leadėrship. While recognizing the 

‘Soviet Union as.the, leader ‘of the-Communist bloc, China nevertheless denied that 

-the Kremlin had the right’ to make'decisions affecting all the Communist countries 

_ without consulting, them: In other words, the Moscow, Party was merely primus 

_ inter pares, This stand’ was maintained. until the period of the-“blooming of the 

' hundred flowers” and the struggle for “improved methods of work.” The attacks 

: made by sections of the Chinese intelligentsia on the existing order and the fre- 

quent demands for the disbanding of the Chinese Communist Party soon caused 

+m hasty retreat on Peiping’s part. It-was during this period that the conflict be- 

_ _ tweén the Chiriese’ intelligentsia~the specialists and ede rator ana the 'Com- 
, ~ munist Party reachèd its height: ` 


Statements made by members of the: cies baii show that a major 
, eause of dissatisfaction: was the fact, that as omni Party, was treating oe 
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country as.its own property, ignoring the national consciousness of the Chinese, 
which, it, was alleged, not ‘only exists but will continue to exist regardless of | 
~ whether it ‘is the Communists who rule the country’ or.not. They sharply con-’ , 
` demned the Chinese Communist Party’s treatment of the members of the non- . 
Communist parties of the popular front as puppets, capable only of speech-making - 
., ~ and similar purely formal functions. They demanded more freedom and the abo- 
 lition of so-called democtatic centralism, and severely attacked the Fasty s sa: 
role in science, culture, and education. 


The Chinese intelligentsia viewed the cult of the individual which had arisen 
- in'the Soviet Union under Stalini not as something accidental, but as a direct 
‘result of the social and political structure of the Communist countries. Member, . 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Democratic League Chen Hsin-kuei 
wrote in the Shanghai newspaper Wen Hui Pao of June 14, 1957: ; 


' The dictatorship of the proletariat i is the source of RREA EN subjectivism, 

and sectarianism. ... All the sectarianisms flow from the ideolc gical question of the 
“absolute domination of the Party,” and the origin of this ideological question lies in 

the dictatorship of the proletariat. ‘The errors committed by Stalin in the exercise of 
a dictatorship of the:proletariat in the Soviet Union and the Hungatian incident that, 
resulted from the exercise of a dictatorship of the proletariat in Hungary have proven 

that the system of the dictatorship of the proletariat is dubious and open to criticism. 

Now, in actual fact, the dictatorship of the proletariat is nothing other than the 
dictatorship of the Communist Party. In directing the country and in applying its 
political program, the Communist Party leans chiefly on the Party members, secondly 
on the members of the'Communist Youth Leagues, and thirdly on the‘non-Commu- 
nists who follow the Party. Under such circumstances, it is impossible for bureau- ' 
‘cratism, subjectivism, and sectarianism riot to manifest themselves, and it is hard to. 

e that the ideology of the “absolute domination of the Party” can fail to 

_tesult and develop . Ask 


"This thought was later developed iether in Jis Min Jib Pe on Sly 12, 1957; 
when Huang Hsin-ping, a oe of the Thed Womén én’s Institute in Tientsin, 
wrote that 


_ since pike Communist Party is the i instrument of the class struggle a since this 
‘class struggle is fundamentally dver in our country, why cannot the leadership of 
~ the Communist Party be diminished slightly? Since the democratié parties have the.“ 
right to exist and since their critical [programs tend towards Communism, why 
should they not be allowed to govern the country in turn by taking over the executive 
power? If the Communist Patty abandoned the idea of making the government a 
one-Party monopoly, if the, Communist Party and the various democratic parties 
offered their various political programs, free elections would sogn incite the Commu- 
nist Party and.the democratic parties to overcome their shortcomings i in order to win ` 
as many votes as possible end also to serve the people better. This is an opinion that , 
affects the interests of the Communist Party, The -whole question lies in knowing 
>, whether the Communist Party is willing or not to renounce its political authority.? 
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1 Quoted’ in Saturn, Paris, No. 5\(1957), p. 73: 
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‘Obviously, such a radically. new evaluation of the’ domestic situation was 


._ bound to be tied up with the opposition’s views on'Peiping’ s foreign policy. The 
Chinese intelligentsia were’ not protesting against a union with the USSR, but 


, against its one-sidedness. Friendly relations with the Soviet Union, it was argued, 


: should not, be a barrier. to ‘the establishment of the sime friendly telations with 


z the West.. U 
The most aois advocate of this view was s Lung Yun, ie former 


< chairman, of, the provincial Yünann ‘government and later deputy chairman of 


the State, Committee for Defense and member of the permanent committee of 
the National ‘Congress. In an article published 1 in Kwang Ming Jih Pao ón May 24, 


1957. Ling Yun noted three abnormal aspects of Sino-Soviet relations: (1) The 


fact that China was bearing all the expenses of what was called “the war of resis- 
tance to -Ametica and aid to Korea”; (2) that although the United States had 


’ waived its tights to suins of money owéd it under the Lend-Lease Act by a 


number of its wartime.allies, the money lent to China. by the Soviet Union had to ` 
be repaid, with interest, within ten years; and (3) the Soviet Union dismantled and 
carried away machinery and equipment fromthe factories situated in the parts of 


- China liberated by the Red Army, but no compensation had beén paid.$ 


By June 1957, it was obvious that the Chinese Communists had no choice: if 


S they did not wish to give in to the intelligentsia, thereby virtually relinquishing 


control of the state, they had to launch a major campaign against the intellectual 
strata, Thè result was the attacks against | so-called right bourgeois elements. 


. Earlier, it had been almost essential to: speak“one’ s mind, since silence was 


: interpreted as a‘ possible attempt to.hide “bad intentions.” Also, in view of the 


importance attached to education in China, the fact that educated people are 


` listened to and, more important, it was the intelligentsia who actually put the gov- 


ernment’s policies i into practice, the masses have icome to expect leadership from | 


‘this source: ‘Thus, in view of what the intelligentsia had beef saying about the 

. - Communist regime, it was ‘inevitable thatithe Peiping Politburo would attack them 
', almost in’ their entirety, on the. grounds of right, bourgeois inclinations. The 

- ' campaign was pursùed in a series of waves, reaching climaxes in September 1957, 
o when the leaders of the All-Chinese Democratic’ League were purged and two 
of its deputy chairmen were forced to make public confessions, in December of 

` the same year, when three million students and professors were sent into the 


country-to do manual labor, and at the fifth session of the All-Chinese Assembly 


_ of People’s Reptesentatives, held early in. 1958, when three ministers were dis- 


missed and fifty deputies barred from future ‘sessions. In addition, Lung Yun was 
removed from the post of deputy chairman of the State Committee for Defense: 


~ It wás hardly likely that, in-view of China’s acute, need of Soviet economic assist- 


ance, someone who had, made anti-Soviet statements would be kept in such 


_an important office. 


ee a interesting to note that all Hise everits coincided with , a new antirevi- 
-sionist cainpaign in the Soviet Union. On’ Pe 5, 1958, Pravda published a 
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_long see by F. Konstantinov entitled: “Against Contempotaty. Revisionism,” in * 
` which it/was alleged that thé-most important: task facing all Communist parties ;, 
“today was to combat, all types of revisionistic. currents. , Although China is not 
_ mentioned by name, the main attack being against Polaad, it is s clear, that the’ sub- © 


< ject concerned her too =< ò? Gat. ea ad ‘ 


ETA Peiping could not have carried « out the catnpaign io move three million Dr 
S a sons into the country without Moscow’s aid; forthe purged intelligentsia provide . 
- the country’s administrators and spécialists, and replacements would have had to 
xs come from the Sovi et. Union. Moreover, at theend' of 1957, the Chinese: économy, -~ 
_pärticularly agiiculture, was in a sorry state, but the maii reason for sending these --- 
_ three million persons from the towns was- not ‘so ‘much to ‘aid the farmers as to , i 
A a free’ the latge cities of oppositional elements. (This does not:mean; ofcourse, that +’ ' 
- the shortage of manpower in the rural areas did ‘not influence’ the. decision.) Ever z 
since collectivization began people’ have Been moving into the' cities and creating’: 
~ | unemployment among workers’ and increasing their dissatisfaction. Almost all / 
n | Chinese peasants prefer a beggarly existence in‘the' cities to life on a collective 
+ farm. ‘This is borne out, by numerous reports in ‘the Chinese press. On! March 8, 
1957, for instance, the newspaper Kung Jib Pao wrote: “In1949, the population - 
Tientsin: -was 2,211,226: At the end of 1956; it had risen 1 to 3, 024, 147"; 4 oe again, Pa 
' on March 10, 1957, Fukien Jib Pao wrote: , ' 


The People’ s Proyinciél Council’ of Pukien province šent out a ‘new ia 4 
ON ‘calling for immediate application c of effective measures for App Pie the’ deSleanen a 
‘* 5 Of peasdnts-into cities. as í 
~* . + ‘The circular states that the problem of roy infiltration of. peasaits:into cities.” 
1... has not yet been solved. According to reports, concerning ‘the’ county’ of Minhu, 

about 17,000. persons £ from the cousity infiltrated into the cities of Fuchow, aNeaping 

:and Kutien. [They] constitute 13% s of the total manpower of the county ge 


1 
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* Almost, all the provincial Chinése’ ‘newspapers have contaided similar E 
St ae ee 
9 ~ All-these points were ‘reflected i in ‘the ated Mao reinig opted’ at thé b: : 

. Moscow ‘conference of. Communist leaders to_célebtate ‘the ‘fortieth, anniversary > 

.of the October Revolution. Rumors, too ‘frequently heard to dismiss out of hand de £ 
` | and emahating primarily from Yugoslavia’ and Poland, would seem to indicate: 

__ that not ‘only Gomulka ‘but also, Kadar was opposed, to Khrushchev‘ and his 
“7 followers, while Mao-'Tse-tung completely abandoned his earlier policy of lending 
a certain ‘amount, of support to National Communist and revisionistic tendencies , e 
X |. among the East European satellites and switched. over to Khtushchev’s side. The .~ 
sf 1 immediate question, was whether the smaller Communist parties and goverhments : 
` should be granted’more ixdependence. ‘Although Mio’s interests in this question: 

_ coincided with those of Gorulka and Kadar, he nevertheless supported the Soviet’. - 
s+ "Communist Party’s. right to the leadership, TET in, ‘effect purig himself i in. 
ae Khrushchev’s hards, l l , , , 
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. . By this time,the Chinese governtnent had a deficit of $700,000,000, industrial 
ert development was, lagging, many, new building projects had to be abandoned, and 
' the ltural situation was getting worse. Moteover, not only does China have 

no chance. of making good this deficit and’ meeting her liabilities to the Soviet 

- Union, she has been forced to turn to’ Moscow fòt aid once again. However, 

under favorable conditions China could almost meet its debt to the Soviet Union 

and the satellites with agricultural produce. Chu Teh, speaking át an All-Chinese 

Agricaltural Congress | held in Peiping on December 23, 1957, stressed-the acute 

` need to raise output in all branches of aoe sq as to provide goods for 

f export. - 

s The rapprochement with C China has come at the ate time for Khrushchev, 

because continued Chinese support is essential for Soviet Asian policy. China can 

_ claim to be'a recent colonial country which has only just been united and is 
anxious to cooperate with other former’ colonies: 


Although Chitia, is cooperating ‘directly with the Soviet Union in helping 
Communist penetration i in ‘the Near, East, itis yery much as the junior partner. 
~ This relegation to a minor role is by no means the only price the Chinese are 
having to pay for Soviet aid. Peiping will undoubtedly have to go back on the 
promise made by Liu Shao-chi at the Eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
‘+. Party that the number of Soviet advisers would be considerably reduced in the near 
~’ future:' Furthermore, there ate indications that the Chinese have also had to give 
' way in North ` Korea; where’ only two years ago they were complete masters. 
‘+ Koreans educated in the Soviet Union ate now being appointed to the top posts, 
`, until recently occupied: by Koreans educated in China, Then again, the Chinese 
“have lost the ideological leadership of the ‘Communist bloc. Little more than a 
year ago Peiping resolutions and lead articles in Jen Min Jih Pao virtually laid down 
the general ideological line, which the rest -weré obliged. to toé. Now, however, 
there can be no talk of ideological leadership, ‘since on this front the Chinese 
` Communists have been‘undermined by their, own intelligentsia. There is no doubt 
that Khrushchev and his ‘associates will exploit the situation to the utmost. 


To date! Soviet penetration ini the Near Hast Has come about mainly through 

- thé medium of economic infiltration. Possibly Moscow will now turn its attention 

‘to the political and ideological spheres, as is happening in the Far East. The. 
activities of local Communist parties are being stepped up, and these parties are 
all once again subject to Moscow and on a level with China. Even in Burma, 
where to date China has had almost a free hand, the Soviet Union is beginning 

to play‘a:more'important role. The Chinese are now being depicted aş recent 
“oppressed” ee thereby. strengthening | the USSR’s position, gained by Soviet 


te economic aid. 


` The ‘general position will pilotai continue as it is now for some time to 
` come. Nineteen fifty-seven’ was an important, year in that it revealed many of 
China’s weaknesses as a country where a totalitarian regime is trying to rule. The 
Chinese gues a will find it Seely difficult to "R the country’s intelli- 
TEE , 
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-gentsia in check and to reconcile the peasants to the kolkhozes. On the other hand, 


+ fally realizing the advantages of keeping their ally in a position of comparative l 


weakness the Soviet leaders are likely to limit their future aid to China to such an 
_ extent that there will be no danger of Mao Tse-tung’s Peeoen ne a serious rival. 
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A Major Factor in ‘the Decline of the Soviet Educational Level 


The present aims of Soviet secondary education differ considerably from. hoé 
of a few years ago. Until very recently, the Soviet secondary school had the task 
of preparing pupils for the higher educational establishments; but now only a 
small number of thcse who finish the ten-yéar course enter them. The remainder , 

. are forced to take up employment in industry or agriculture. Thus, although | 
1,400,000 pupils finished secondary school in 1956, only 222,000 were accepted by” 
Soviet higher educational establishments the following year. The latter figure 
included pupils who finished. in 1956, many: who had finished several years . 
preyigusly, and pupils’ with a secondary education who had done some sort of 
productive work for a time or had been released from the army. Thus, in com- 
parison with: previous years, pupils finishing their secondary educator) in 1957 

' found it much more difficult to enter the uhiversities. 


The Soviet government has carried out this step with the intention of providing 
more fnanpower for industry and agriculture. This aim was clearly revealed in the . . 
' decisions. of the Twentieth “Party Congress, whose directives included a decree _ 
on the reorganization of school work in view of the serious manpower shortage 
in the Soyiet Unior. Hence, the thange in school curriculums is intended to in- 
"crease vocational training at the'expense of general education. 


- The Soviet press seldom gives overall statistical figures for the USSR or the 
individual republics. This is certainly true as far as the introduction of vocational 


-- training and its effects on.the genéral standard of ‘education are concerned. How- 


ever, some idea of the situation duririg the past two years can be obtained from the 
Soviet pedagogical press. N. Naumov, head of the Chief Administration for 
Schools of the Ministry of: Education of the RSFSR, writing in Uchitelskaya 
gazeta on August 24, 1957 on the 1956—57 school year stated that there had been 
. a drop in the _ general standard over the last two years. For many years the fifth 
grades had apparertly been the worst, but, beginning, with the 1955-56 school 
year; that is, when more emphasis began to be placed on vocational training, the , 
standard of the seventh grades also began to decline. He noted that many eighth- 
gtade pupils were leaving school to work in industry or agriculture. V. Kondra-' 
shov, -head of the Russian language and literature department at thé Kostroma , 
Teachers’ Training College, also noted a fall in the standard of the fifth and seventh 


: 1 Zvezda, No. 5 ass), p. 164. 
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| grades.? On’ July. ‘2, 1957, ETA gazeta E some oe on the stand- 
ard of séventh-gratle pupils i in the Nizhne-Marinskoe seven-year school, Voronezh 
Oblast, which-is considered one of the best of its type. Of 27 pupils eight were 
graded “satisfactory,” nine “poor,” and ten “Very- poor.” 
In April 1957, the Board of the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR was 
. forced to give special attention to the teaching of the Russian language in the 
republic’s schools. It.realized the need for some measures, but did nothing except 
declare “an active struggle against all the shortcomings in the teaching of the 
‘Russian language.” b the blame for pupils’ poor performances was put on the 
teachers.® 
Indeed, the standard of Russian language teaching in the autonomous and 
union republics’ schools is poor. Moreover, the introduction of vocational train- 
` ing led to a drop in the quality of the native language teaching. A. K-varcheliya 
_ complained, after a, study of pupils’ performances in the autonomous republics, 
that local ministries of education were neglecting the native language in favor of 
~ other, practical subjects.4 | 
The situation is probably even worse as far as the acing of mathematics is 
concerned., Uchitelskaya gazeta has commented on the low standards attained in 
all grades of general educational schools, particularly in the senior grades, where 
the mathematics curriculum has been partially curtailed, partially adapted to 
the study of machinery and electricity. In July:1957, the Board of the Ministry 
. of Education of the RSFSR discussed the problem. Methodologist of the Chief 
| Administration for Schools P. A. Larichev noted in his report that the general 
level of mathematics teaching was not meeting with present-day demands, and 
that poor results meant that many pupils spent two years in the same grade.’ 


G. Sennikov, a lecturer, and I. Fridlyand, special correspondent of Uchitelskaya 
gazeta, wrote after attending the 1957 examinations for the mathematics and phys- 
ics faculty of the Gorky Pedagogical Institute that, whereas in 1955, 22.7% of the 
candidates had not passed the written examination, that year'the figure had 

.tisen to more than 50%.® S. Neginsky, ‘another special correspondent of Uchitel- 
skaya gazeta, studied the results of the final examinations at the Leningrad second- 
„ary schools. He commented on the low standard of the candidates in almost all 
-disciplines and quoted, Professor E. S. Lyapin, chairman of one of the examining 
boards, to the effect that most papu had forgotten much of what-they had ever 
learned i in mathematics? ` 

A group of Leningrad ERR who studied the teaching of chemistry in the 
city’s schools over the last two years and were present at the 1957 final examina- . 
tions, said that the methods used were unsatisfactory. They blamed the introduction 





2 Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 22, 1957. : ; 
3 Sovetskaya pedagogika, No. 4 a957, p145. Loe 
4 Ushitelskaya gazta, August 15, 1957. raat $ 

5 Sovetskaya pedagogika, No."7 (1957), p. 157. 

€ Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 17, 1957. ' 
7 Ibid., August 15, 1957. 
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' - matics, chemistry, biology, and the Russian and Kazakh languages i in Kazakhstan,1* 


if 
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~. fundamental changes. The new zigzags in Party policy which took place in con- ` 


vy 
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‘in 1955 of a’ AAAA minimum of acta ‘periods, at the expense of , 


_ theoretical work. As a result, there was ho time to repeat ground already covered 
- or spendtime on problerns and examples. 85 


` , Turning to the question of the study of chemical processes it was noted that, ~; 
-in ‘spite of the preserce of large chemical enterprises in Leningrad, the work of `; 
-< acquainting pupils with the elements of the chemical industry had not yet been -> 
solyed. Excursions, it- was alleged, are too infrequent, and the popils only have - 


> time to view éverything externally, with little or no opportunity of observing ` 


the actual chemical processes involved. „Further, the only Leningrad secondary’ 
: school working according to the new experimental school schedule and attached __ 
. to a cheinical enterprise is on the whole still not a success, inasmuch as practical 

~ productive work is divorced frorn the school curriculum. For example, the ninth- 
"7 grade pupils of the school do their practical work in a shop manufacturing cellu- ` 

-| loid, but organic chemistry i is not studied until the tenth gradé. Then again, these ` 


` pupils } have to acquaint themselves with practical { metal technology and electrolytic ` 


-production processes, but the ‘theoretical side is not studied until the tenth grade.® -| 


The situation is similar i in the sphere of physics. The introduction-into school -, 
ycurriculums of practical periods of machinery and electricity study in 1955 dis- `. 
rupted actual’ teaching. Theory is taught superficially and formally, while'practical. © 
' lessons do not produce the desired results, since the schools have neither the 


- equipment nor qualified teachers.to extract the full use from such practical work. 


These were the conclusions. reached’ by A..G. Kalashnikov and M.A. Zhidelev E 
in their studies of the experience gained by the leading Moscow schools in 1956. 
' They stated that there was no definite plan to this work, that factories were selected 


ip acini and that pupils often Sadeg up a such menial tasks as cleaning’up 
- O£ ‘washing machine >arts. w e n 


The standard in other school subjects i is more or ges ae The history 
course, for example, has been curtailed and in 1956 was subjected to a number of ` 


' nection’ with de-Stalinization and the withdrawal!.of the Skort History of the Com- ~ 


munist Party led to, the schedule’s atid the textbooks’ being altered. As a result, in '- | 
the 1955-56 school year all the history examinations were canceled, Describing -< 
. the present situation’ of history instruction in schools Uchitelshaya gazeta com- 


` plained that many_ educational and school authorities Ne „been paying little 
` attention to history.4 ' : 


This situation is. not sone to the RSFSR. ed P ‘has. 
complained of the state of practical training and the teaching of physics, mathe- 


while Bakinsky rabocky j aog that numerous sdiools were failing to combine 


“~ i 
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10 Sovetskaya PERRA ‘No. 5 (1956), pp. 82— 3, : a s 
i Uchitelskaya gažeta, Septembet10; 1957. ` . < 
1s Kazakhrtanskaya prota, Alma-Ata, Sera 1, 1957. 
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f theory , and. practice: 18 In ‘this respect, , the’ science examinations for entrance 


‘to a higher educational establishment were apparently typical of the overall 


situation. Zarya Vostoka commented i in an article by Deputy Minister of Educa- 


tion of the'Georgian. SSR M. Burchuladze ihat “some pupils finishing at our 
- general educational schools, including, prize-winners, showed a low standard of 


knowledge’ when taking the entrance examinations to the higher educational 
establishments. This means that some of our teachersistill do not understand those 
major and important’ tasks, which the Twentieth ‘Party Congress placed before 


‘Soviet teachers.” 14 Many more examples Could be quoted: Pravda stated that 


“some schools,’ justly concetned about practical. training and practical applica- 
tion, gave less attention to the. humanities, allowed a drop, in the standard de- 
manded of pupils i in their mastery of the fundamentals of science.” ‘It repeated how 
essential it was not to divorce outside life from school.15 - 


Thus, the introduction of- practical training has led the general educational 
school iato a crisis. The-reduction of géneral educational disciplines in favor of 


* so-called practical training and factory experience has undermined the whole 


system. Pupils do not have time to study the minimal general educational subjects 
left in the school schedules. However; the practical training is not achieving its 


,-aim, since students who have not undergone courses in mathematics, physics, 


chemistry, ‘and biology are unable to’ understand the fundamentals of present-day 


“~ industrial and agricultural, production. Another difficulty i is that industrial enter- - 
. prises, busy with state planned tasks, have no time to spate; and as often as not 


oe 


_ are only-too ready to exploit students as supplementary labor. In rural areas, which 


do not have‘any industry, and where. the basic: school equipment is usually 


-lacking, the study, of machinery: and electricity:is. done by means of posters and 


blueprints, a system described, as “harmful? >“; 
“The Academy of Pedagogical , Sciences of the RSFSR suggests that the only 


‘way out of this situation ‘is for ‘secondary school courses (up to the age of 12) 


to be extended, and the, mozte spécialized work be.done by the senior grades~a 
method, already suggested. by Soviet teachers. This reform would take 15-20 
years ;1® but the Party Central’ Committee’s /plans.for the development of heavy 


; industry necessitate a good supply of qualified workers. The Party considers it 


an achievement that pupils in the senior gradés are heing trained for productive 
work and is ready to encourage this even at the expense of the general educational 
level. The Party argues that productive‘work not only provides students with 
‘training’ in a particular field but also has an.educational influence on them by 


" helping’ to- unite’ the student bodies, create a Communist ideology, improve 


i © 16 sence pleats No. 4 (4957), pp- 16- -17. 


discipline, and encourage;a serious approach to school work. More to the point, 
however, it helps bridge the. gap in’ manpower, supplies. ._ B. Karcha 
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Organ of tho Coniral Comite of the Communist, Party of the Sovis: Union. : 
\ SRi po s ” Published by PRAVDA. Ne. i 1958. 
: : 
In view of the fact that issue No. 3 of Kommunist appeared on the eve of 


the March 1958 elections to the Supreme Soviet: of. the USSR. it was only tobe 


: _ expected that the Party central organ would devote: some space to the event. Thus, 


' the leading article “The Flowering of Soviet Democracy” is a collection of state- 


„` ments on'the alleged advantages of the Soviet system and the democratic nature 


of a. Communist regime. However, the article contains a number of contradictions, 
the first being the claim that movement towards Communism is accompanied by a 
constant increase in the creative’ activities and independence of the masses. But _ 
„the measures introduced by the Soviet government to stimulate initiative and | 
improve the country’s economic position have nothing i in common with Commu- 

` nist principles. They have included the introduction of progressive wage scales as 
an incentive to increased labor ‘productivity and widespread use of the bonus- 
. system. A: further example is’ the. forthcoming reorganization of the machine 
“* tractor stations, involving, in aù attempt to improve the economic situation, the 

_ transfer of the means of production from the state’ to the kolkhozes. 


_ : -One aim of the article is to show that the rulers of the’ country are the men 
eigen by the people, and it is emphasized that “socialism created the prototype 
-, “of 'the parliamentarian—thé servant of the people, piously fulfilling its will, in- 
` dissolubly linked with it, full of a feeling of great ‘responsibility i in the fulfillment 

of his duty.” This paragon of virtue; is the Supreme Soviet deputy, who drafts, 
ratifies, and then helps implement the laws. Deyeloping this idea further, Kommua- - 
` nist goes on to state that “all the work of the soviets of workers’ deputies—from - 
. the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to village and jcity-type settlement soviets—is 
. determined by the unshakeable principles of so¢ialist. democracy.” For this state- 
ment to be true, the phrase ‘ ‘socialist democracy”; would have <o be replaced by 


` “Communist dictatorship.” ie sa . a 


Several pages intended to. prove that the Supreme Soviet deputies are the 
arbiters of life in the Soviet Union ‘are followed by the revealing statement that ` 
“in the conditions of the gradual transition frorn socialism to Communism the 
leading role of the Communist Party in the life of our country is steadily growing.” 
This, of course, is true: The Party leaders are supreme, and the Supreme Soviet 
deputies have the purely mechanical function of voting for decrees and measures 


ratified by the Presidium of the Party Central Committee. 


A. Gorkin’s “Soviet Democracy is Democracy for the People,” which is essen- ` 

`, tially a theoretical commentary on the general principles contained in the previous 

article; is a shortened version of a lecture read at the All-Union Society for the 

Dissemination of Political and Scientific Paomiedgn As in the leading article, there’ 
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„is much talk’ of the democratic spirit of the Soviet system and its sarodnost 
(popular’ nature). Great stress, is laid on the claim that there is complete equality 
im the Soviet,state and that! everything i is run on a voluntary basis. 


After contrasting the Soviet system with non-Communist systems Gorkin too 

` asserts that in the Soviet Union election results are an expression of the will of the 
` people, and that the fact that the ee has a poor reny system is a historical 
necessity: 

It is indeed true that in the Soviet Union there is only the Communist Party. This 
situation 1s not accidental, but determined by history. The Mensheviks, SR’s [Social 
Revolutionaries], and other parties which shouted that they were defending the 

' interests of the people in fact proved to be the enemies of the workers, the active 
. accomplices of the bourgeoisie. 


But once again, the Party’s importance and the secondary role of the Supreme 
` Soviet is revealed: “The Party influences the masses through the soviets, which 
represent the interests of all urban and rutal workers, and through the trade union 
and workers’ youth organizations.” 

The last of the articles dealing with the election campaign is M. Domrachev’s 
and V. Malakhov’s “The Soviet Trade Unions are the School of Communism,” 
which states that the trade unions’ main task is to make the masses participate in 
the “administration of the economy.” It is clear, though, that this “‘administra- 
tion” simply means bringing about increased labor productivity. A further point 
_ advanced is that the “strength of the trade unions is in the Party’s asad ship: a 


' V.Bilshai’s “Socialism and the Emancipation of Women,” written in connec- 
tion with international women’s day, underlines the equality of Soviet men 
and women, There is no gainsaying that Soviet women are found in top positions 
` -in all branches of the economy; but this equality has many negative sides. In the 
< Soviet Union women can be found working in every sector of the country’s 

© economic and productive life, regardless of the dangers or physical effort involved. 
The author himself points out that women presently comprise more than 45% 
of the country’s labor force, and that in the machine-building and metal-working 
industries, for instance, the percentage of women has increased over the last 15 
years from 32% to 44%. Such equality often leads to women doing tasks far 
’ beyond their physical capacity: 


[Numerous] cases can be quoted of the digas unions discovering an infringement 

‘of the interests of women workers... but not always managing to protect them. 

. Thus, when investigating the illegal utilization of women for loading and unloading 

work, where they had to carry sugar, groats, and other goods . . . in large sacks, the 

VTsSPS [All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions] set the Specifications Commit- 

tee (the task] of fixing a‘new capacity for the sacks, in accordance with the standard 
for female labor protection. 


Although. this task was set in July 1956, it has not yet’been carried out. 


‘Kommunist recently began to publish articles by professional literary figures on 
what might be termed practical problems of literature or art. The Soviet writer 
_ Galina Nikolaeva has contributed a.sketch entitled “She | Demand of Life,” based 
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ona comparison of two tolkin near Moscow. The main diferente between the - 
two'is in the number of youths working there: On one more than 40% of the kol- 


khozniks x were unider 30, oñ the ‘other only 15%. Nikolaeva concluded that the 


Z réason Zor.the discrepancy was the different levels of cultural work. One kolkhoz” 


_had a clean and cotnfortable club, the other’s was untidy and“ uainviting; one had’ ~ 


. a variec rogram, the other was in a rut. Whethet this was the real reason for the’ 


differenzé or not is difficult to say; it at least seems a somewhat naive explanation. 


This issue’s contribution from a foreign Communist Party is an article by 
secretary of the Central Committee ‘of thé Czech. Communist Party Hendtyk; 


entitled “From thé February Victory’ to the Completion of the. Building of So- ` 


cialism in Czechoslovakia.” It is largely a résumé ofthe events of February 25; 
' 1948 in Czechoslovakia, when the Communist régime was set up. This is des- 
cribed as a popular movement, which overthrew a reactionary government 
and disetmed the reactionary forces. The events are presented as a spontaneous 
revolutionary. act with which the Soviet Communist ar kad pontine to do. 
However, it is stated at the end of the afticle that. 

. the great task of completing 1 the coristruction, fae socialism in our country can be 

solved only under one basic condition. This. condition is the existence of a world 

-socialist system headed by 1 the Soviet Union. © |’ - 


V. Semenov’ s “Antiscientific Theories on Classes tad: thd Class Seis in 


| “Contemsorary Bourgeois Soċiology”. continues the campaign against non-Marxist 
. theories and teachings. These theories are first divided into various categories, and 


then dis-nissed as bourgeois myths., Hence,twe have the “bourgeois myth” of.the 
disappecrance of classes in a capitalist society and the “bourgeois myth” of the. 
transition of capitalism to a classless society via the growth of the middle class. 
~ Almost every time American: sociologists are ‘mentioned, it is in‘order-to . 
attack them, mainly on: the groungs that ‘their ‘theories aia ‘the non- 
~*Commuaist world. A 7 
i “Perhaps the oldest ryth of ouigedis science is the assertion re the “economic 
institates” of the capitalist countries; primarily the United States, open up forthe . 
workers’ ‘the happy: possibility of becoming entrepreneurs and-evéen millionaires. 


- This theory, it is claimed, as the rariks of ne „proletariat, leading the work- i 





. ers to their. doom. 


Deputy, head of. the Central Statistical Fee penn L. Volodarsky’ s article 
| “On Industrial Output Indices” is in answer to‘questions sent in by readers. The 
most important points raised are: (1) How is Soviet industrial. output measured? 
(2) What is the significance of overall: production indices: in economic develop- : 


© ment? (3) How does Soviet output compare with that of other countries? (4) Why: 


’ 


- are.prodiction targets sometimes not met? and (5) How is it that shop or depart- 
\ ment quotas are often considerably overfulfilled, yet actual overall'output is lower - 


`. than the planned level? The answers are Peran -not so important as the fact A 


u that the questions were raised. 
A further article in the campaign to subordindte att and literature to Bay 
“policy i is Å. Sokolow’s “For Party: Facies in icone Criticism.” In: accord 


~ 
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ance with the directives issued by Khrushchev some:time ago on the subject, the 
author shows how “Communist.order” can be introduced into the Soviet theater. 
An attack is made on the magazine Teatr, the organ of the Ministry of Culture of 
the USSR and the Union of Soviet Writers, which published a series of articles 


‘+ seemingly in accordance with ‘Khrushchev’s directives, but apparently not com- 


pletely acceptable to the Party leaders. The brunt of the attack is borne by N. Vele- 
khova’s article i in issue No. 4, 1957, but numerous other writers come in for con- 

‘ siderable criticism. Thus, the ‘campaign which began a year-ago is still going 
_on—a further indication that many writers are still fighting for some independence. 
This issue ends with a review of I. D. Nazarenko’s book on T. G. Shev- 


chenko, which was published recently in Kiev. Although the book adheres to the 


ye 


s 
5 


_ Party’s post-Stalin line, some points have not found favor, and Kommunist does its 

‘best to prove that Shevchenko, was'strongly opposed to “liberals and nationalists.” 

` The real reason for the review would seem to be that a number of works DAYS 

appeared abroad allegedly falsifying Shevchenko’s literary inheritance. 
ee. we š ' bas ine f A. Gas 


Beye 4 Inostrannaya literatura 
í ‘Organ of the Union of Writers of the USSR. 
Published monthly in Moscow. Nos. 1—12, 1957. 


ate. magazine Taastcteniia rada is a comparatively recent publication, 
dating from the. second half of 1955, Its proclaimed objective is to acquaint its 


. , readers with a cross section of new foreign literature and literary criticism and 


with various aspects of theatrical life and the fine arts. outside the Soviet Union. 
However, it became apparent almost from the start that its editors were taking 
as their chief criterion not the literary or artistic merits of any given work but 
the political views expressed in it. Works by writers who do not come within the 
‘Soviet definition of “progressive,” that is, at least Communist sympathizers, are 
rarely printed; in the few exceptions to this rule a special article is appended 
' giving a, one-sided, in .many cases' even’ compromising account of the main 
characteristics ' of the life and work of the person concerned., Almost all the 
material published is such that, either from its subject matter or, its political or 
ideological trend, it can be put actoss to the Soviet reader as pro-Soviet or at least 
anti-Western and hence be! used to í /PEOWe, ’ that Communism has many talented 
protagonists abroad.. - 

Perhaps the biggest difference between frak literatura in 1957 and in 
earlier years was that far more literary works, either short stories or condensed 
novels, were published: than before. Although this enabled the editors to publish 
more writers, the process of condensation sometimes, reached almost ridiculous 
levels; thus, Erich Matia Remarque’ s novel The Black Obelisk was reduced to 


25 pages.. 
Much attention was ‘given to Gisant writers, aeiy if they v were “progres- 
sive” or appeared to be opposed to West Germany. Lion Feuchtwanget’s novel 
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The Brothers Lastensack was serialized in issues ‘Nos. 1—3, Bertolt Brech play 
The Gosd Woman from Setzuan appeared in issue No. 2, Anna Segher’s play The 
Return in No. 6, Ursula Riitt’s novel Man on Trial in No. 7, and ten short stories 
_ by Heinrich Bell in No. 5. English writers received less attention and only a. 
collection of short stories by Graham Greene and James Aldridge’s’ novel J Don’t 
© Want Him to Die, in issues Nos. 10 and 11 respectively, came from the pens of 
English authors. Among the American writers included are Dexter Masters, with 
his novel Accident (Nos. 4-3) and Arthur Miller, with his play View from the: 
` Bridge No. 4); France is represented by Armand Lanu’s novel Major Vatren, 
(Nos. 8-10); Spain by Luis Landines’ novel The Children of Maxim Hudas (Nos. : 
7—8) and Miguel Angel Asturias’ story Americanos Todos (No. 12). The Communist 
“bloc was represented by the Romanian Petru; Dumitriu, with his povel The 
Stormy Petrel (Nos. 1—4); and the Hungarian Erne Urban, with his novel The 
Trap (Nos. 7-8). The whole of issue No. 9 was'dévoted to China and contained 
_ Siu Huai-chun’s We are: Sowing Love, continued, i in issues Nos. 10 and 11. There “ 
were also some poems from Albania and South America, in the first issue 
for 1957. 
l The number of authors and countries E E is considerable. However, 
when the works presented are examined thematically, the poverty of the subject 
matter soon becomes obvious. Petru Dumitriu, Siu Huai-chun, and Erne Urban 
all write about the advantages of the kolkhoz system over private farming. They 
all follcw closely the tenets of socialist realism, and the first two’s works are 
virtually a reflection of novels with a similar theme that have appeared in the 
Soviet Union in past years. Urban’s work also contains a biased, and completely 
inaccurate description of the Hungarian revolution of 1956, which is called a 
counterrevolution and ascribed to: imperialist agents, the dregs of Hungarian 
society, and so-called capitalist remnants. Opposed to them are the chairmen of 
` the kolkhozes and the ‘Soviet commanders, all sans peur et sans reproche. 

Many of the works deal with Fascism, World’ War TI, ànd the postwar period. 
Beachtwenpet! s novel The Brothers Lautensack gives a description of the psychology 
of German society on the eve of Hitler’s seizure of power. Feuchtwanger is a 
writer of considerable experience and he is‘careful. to draw Hitler, if not always 
objectively, at least. without any attempt.at caricature, The portraits of the 
clairvoyant Oskar Lautensack and his brother are so vividly drawn that they 
strike the reader as perfectly natural. | 

Much weaker from the artistic point of view are Armand Tani s Major Vatren 
and Anna Segher’s The Return. The former describes the process by which a 
lieutenant in the French Army turns antimilitaristic under the influence of the 
events he witnesses. Anna Seghers’ story is centered around the return of a 
German soldier from captivity in the Soviet Union. Significantly enough, the 
. hero goes first to East Germany and then to the Western.sector of Berlin, a 
place where life is described as intolerable and where the workers are forced to 
- toil in the factories until they drop from ‘sheer exhaustion. Naturally, the 

ex-soldier returns to Hast Ceman this, of course, reveals the. story’s 
real rang: ; 
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D. Masters’ Accident is based on an unfortunate occurrence which took place 

| in an American laboratory conducting experiments on splitting the atom. The 
‘incident is described in such a way that it could be interpreted as an attack on the 

' American way of life in general and to prove that American employers place no 
value on the lives of their employees. This, of course, is the way Soviet readers 
ate expected to see it. 

Arthur Miller’s play View from the Bridge is printed in full, probably because 
its subject matter includes the illegal entry into the United States of cheap labor 
supplies from countries with a low standard of living and a serious unemployment 
problem. L. Landines’ The Children of Maxim Hudas depicts life in Spanish 
rural areas in extremely somber colors. The motivating force behind this life 
is the law of the jungle, where the end always justifies the means. 

Ursula Riitt’s Man on Trial stands somewhat apart. The authoress is the wife 
of a high official in Bad Homburg. The novel, first published in Switzerland, 
makes use of the grotesque in a way somewhat reminiscent of Gogol. However, 
the picture she painted of life in West Germany was extremely distorted. According 
to the editors of Jnostrannaya literatura, the book was confiscated and destroyed. 
The notoriety it received was one of the main reasons for its publication in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Near East is the Setting of James Aldridge’ s novel Z Dort Want Him to 
Die.(received by the magazine in rhanuscript form), which describes life in Egypt 

“and the, growth of a national self-consciousness among the Arabs. The main 
` character, a British Army captain, becomes convinced of the senselessness of the 
war being waged by the British in the Near East (the time is World War ID) and 
of the approaching end of British colonialism in the area. The novel would 
appear to the Soviet reader as anti-British. 

These novels form the nucleus of the 1957 issues of the magazine. There is 
little doubt that they were selected solely to substantiate the Soviets’ claim that 
in the decadent, moribund West man’s inhumanity to man and a sense of 
impending doom are the predominant features. By implication, the reverse is 
true in the Communist bloc countries. 

In 1956 and 1957, a number of Communist writers and literary critics both in 
the USSR and the satellites, particularly Poland, were accused of forgetting the 
` principles of socialist realism. To remedy this situation the section dealing with 
literary criticism enlisted the aid of foreign writers to demonstrate the correctness 
of the method of socialist realism, a theme which is found in almost all the issues 
for 1957. The most well-known foreign critic published is the French Communist 
writer Louis Aragon whose article “On Soviet Literature” was included in 
issue No. 3. Aragon tries to prove that socialist realism not only does not hamper 
the development of the various literary genres but has also revived a number of 
forms long forgotten. 

Other writers in this section are V. Sytin with a report entitled “The Second 
Congress of the Writers of the New Korea” (No. 3); N. Stalsky, whose article 
“On the Responsibility of the Writer and Clarity of Outlook” (No. 3) is a defense 
of socialist realism and a sharp criticism of those writers who have attacked it in 
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the nime of freedom of creation; the Icelandic writer Halldor ‘Laxness with 


“Literary Problems în Our Time” (No.‘1);.the Soviet literary critic T. Motyleva, 


_ with hervarticle “On Some Questions of Realism i in Our Time”, (No. 5); and 
finally the’ Hungarian Gyorgy Mate; whose article “... Look forward, Go, 


: Forward” (No.8) has a number of. points of interest. Mate was'chief editor o£ . 


` the Budapest newspaper Erdekes Usag and, until the Hungarian revolution, 


secretary of the Hungarian writers’ organization..It is not known whether he is 
still a member of the’ Hungarian Communist Party at present. His article, which 
is anything but objective, nevertheless unwittingly yields, some interesting 
information. First, there is an indirect admission that many <alented Hungarian 
writers’ left the country immediately after the révolution; second, it is clear’tha: 
the shortage of writers has: led to “the. rehabilitation of several old writers; in- 
cluding the talerited Laszlo’ Nemet, who had long been unable to publish; a. 
third, young writers are being sought from among the Gommunist. youth. °, 

« “Issue No. 5 contained a selection of letters by: Syrian writers on the strengthen- 
ing of the friendship existing between the Soviet Union, Egypt; and Syria/ It is 
stressed that, although none of the writers-is‘Communist, they all desired clósez 
contact between the USSR and the countries of the Near East, particularly Syria. - 
This attitude is “sukstantiatéd” by a report in issue No. 12 on an internationa. 


"meeting of young writers in Moscow, oa by both Egyptian and Syriar 


delegates. 
The last, briefest section in Hck’ issue is entitled ‘From Month to Month. >r 
contains a chronicle of specially selected notes on art and culture in various parts 


” vof the world and’ pegpeatly Ciscusses motion pictures with an anti-Western bias. 


LOSP ‘BLE. Kovalenko 
: Nod 
{ r 7 ` e \ 1 
T ` Voptosy literatury > 
` Organ of the Union of Soviet Writers and the Gorky\Institute of World Tirai. 
s Published in Moscow. Nos, 4.and.5, 1957, 6 and 7, 1958. , . P 


One of the major themes of Soviet 'cultute today ‘is the struggle’ eae: 


revisionism and the concomitant attempts to preserve orthodex views. The very 
extent of the antirevisionist campaign shows that the’tendency ‘to revise official 


‘dogma has penetrated the most diverse circles of the Soviet intelligentsia.’ The 


principles.on which the'battle of ideas against revisionism was to'be waged were ~ 
formulated by chairman ‘of the Union of Soviet Writers Aleksandr Surkov, who ` 
stated in a speech at the first plenary session of the editorial commission of the 
magazine’ Druzhba narodov in. Moscow that- | £ 


w 


~ 


` this battle of idas must be understood asa battle for each individual, foreach . 
è litérary figute, a battle: against those who hinder the consolidation of principles and . 


against that restlessness in the consciousness of the erring literary personage which 
makes it difficult foz him to correct his mistakes. One must be merciless with the foe, 
and ‘we must patiently help persons wio are`not without hope to pt an end to 
their waverings.1 ho 


as: Literaturnaya gazela, February 25, 1958. , 
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Er tendencies ‘have diss penetrated che editorial staffs of many 


‘Soviet magazines, and many editors have been ‘removed from their posts— 


G. Khuboy, the chief editor of Sovetskaya muzyka, for instance. It has become 
almost as easy to found new arepncincs as to find politically reliable replacements 
for suspect editorial staff. 


The decision to found Voprpsy literatury was taken at the third plenary session 
of the administration of the Union of Soviet Writers in May 1957, and the maga-. 
zine appeared for the first time in July.of the same year. It was envisaged as,a 
“militant” organ designed primarily to combat revisionistic tendencies. A major 
topic was to be problems of Marxist and Soviet aesthetics. However, so-called 
Marxist scientific aesthetics are still in an elementary state: In fact, for more 


` than twenty years the Soviet press has been complaining that the subject has not 
- kept up to date and that its very fundamentals have not been worked out in 


sufficient, detail. . 


To clear the air, as it were, before embarking on its main task the new magazine 
devoted a number of issues to a discussion of the essence of socialist realism. As 
early as 1934, at the First Congress: of the Union” of Soviet Writers, socialist 
realism was made the obligatory method of writing. However, almost a quarter 
of a century later, questions are still being asked on its content and how it can 
be distinguished from other types of realism. Issue No. 4, for example, carried a 
long article by V. Shcherbina entitled “On Socialist Realism,” which maintained 
that its main distinguishing feature is the newness of its themes: 


‘Tt can be asserted without any, exaggeration that the [contribution] of socialist 
realism is found primarily in the artistic revelation of the constantly growing . 
importance of the masses in social dévelopment and of the historical role of the 
ordinary people as the real masters of life (p. 13). / 


Such a definition, however, is very much open to question. If Shcherbina is 
tight, Tolstoy’s War and Peace would come in the category of socialist realism. 

The study of Soviet Marxist aesthetics in the USSR is an extremely dangerous 
business. Whatever an author says; however much he maneuvers, he cannot avoid 
committing some sort of deviation, The subject is confused by its very nature, 
containing so many mutually exclusive and completely contradictory features that 
in trying to build, up. a strictly logical system an author cannot avoid making 
errors. Shcherbina discovered this, to her cost: On January 11, 1958, D. Eremia 


`` published a review of Issue No. 4 of Voprosy literatury in Literaturnaya gazeta 


under the title “Without a Clear Aim,” in which he wrote that . 


the , , fourth number ofthe magazine printed in the form of an article a report 

. by V. Shcherbins “On Socialist Realism.” It contains many indisputable, well- 

known theoretical principles, but [her] own contribution to the theory of socialist 

realism cannot but call forth objections. [She] asserts, for example, that until very 

recently dogmatism and scholasticism were predominant in our literature, that 

_ questions of the theory of socialist realism were “artificially deflected from the 

body of art,” and consequently, we. sid not in essence have any scientific theory o of 
socialist realism. of 
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Eremin’s views were backed up-by ueris other Soviet reviewers and ` 

critics, who attacked the editors of Voprosy literatury for not ending the discussion ` 

‘of socialist realism with an article laying down’ — directives. The questions 
posed were left unsolved. 


On January 15 and 16, 1958, a joint meeting of the secretariat of the administra- 
tion of the Union of Soviec Writers and the Learned Council of the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature was held in Moscow.® The meeting discussed 
Voprosy literatury, and every speaker asserted that it had failed in its avowed 
purpose of.acting as a “militant organ in the struggle against revisionism.” Chief 
editor of the magazine A. Dementev admitted at the meeting that few or almost 
no critical articles or other material on contemporary literature had been printed 
by him, that “the magazine had by no means done its utmost to aid the Union’ 
of Soviet Writers in the struggle against revisionistic tendencies in literature and 
in the implementaticn of the decisions of the third plenary session'of the ad- 
_ ministration `of the Union of Soviet Writers,” and that Khrushchev’s directives 
on the subject had made clear the shortcomings į in the magazine’s work. 


In spite of the tone of repentance other speakers and critics found his words 
too optimistic, for they considered that the magazine’s shortcoinings lay. much ` 
deeper ‘than had appeared to its editor. Reviewing the numbers which had 


appeared to date V. Druzin stated that 


the first number of Voprosy ‘literatury published the magazine’s program. Let us 
see what was promised and what has been achieved. The magazine intended to 
publish articles [containing] problems on general questions of modern literature 
and criticism. There have been very few such articles, and absolutely no! really 
successful ones. Surveys of critical sections of other magazines were promised. 
There were no surveys. The editors intended to print articles devoted to Marx’ and 
Engels’ views on azt. There were no such ae i 


Druzin,even went so far as to claim that the’ discussion of socialist realism held 
by the magazine had aided revisionism rather than helped defest it. 


When his turn came to speak Surkov stated that during 1957 a fierce struggle 
had been conducted against revisionism, but that' Voprosy literatury had contained 
only faint echoes of the general agitation. Surkoy was certainly right about the 
faintness of the magazine’s response to the call' to arms. -The first issues were 
devoid of topical, disputed contemporary questions. The sort of problems — 
discussed; were “Bunin’s Prose,” by O. Mikhailov (Issue No. 5), “The Tragedy 
of a Proud Mind,” by V. Turbir and I. Usok, a discussion of Lermiontov’s 
Masquerade (No. 4), “The Satirists I. Ilf and'E:; Petrov,” by Lidiya Gurovich 
(No. 4), and “The Image of Man in ‘Classical Greek Literature and the History of 
Realism,” by V. Yarkho (No. 5). Revisionism sad the ideological struggle were- 


©- not even mentioned. 


With issue. No. 6, which was published after this meeting and appeared 
extremely late, a noticeable change took place. This pe opened with Khrush- 


2 Literaturnaya gazsia, January 28, 1958. 
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` chev’s speech “For a Close Bond Between Art and Literature and Human Living.” 
However, much more important was the following issue, which contained a long 
editorial entitled “To New Successes in Soviet Literature, Criticism, and Literary 
~ Studies”; an article by I. Eventov entitled “D. Bedny: ‘On Land, On Freedom, 
On the Workers’ Lot’,” which presented Bedny, who had been held up to scorn 
by Mayakovsky and Esenin, as perhaps the best poet of socialist realism; 
E. Aksenov’s “A. Blok: “The Twelve’,” to a considerable extent another effort to 
prove that Blok had Communist inclinations ; and, most important, M. Kuznetsov’s 
“The Main Theme of the Present Times,” which laid down general directives. 


It is clear from Kuznetsov’s article that labor and enthusiasm for work, 
which Shcherbina had described as new, basic themes of socialist realism, were 
. in fact trite, and that however much she endeavored to use them as the sole 
basis for literary creation, they had long since been rejected by Soviet writers 
and critics. However, Kuznetsov was not attacking the fact that writers are 
required to depict man. at work, but that in the depiction of the personality of 
the fictional hero work must be the very essence of his existence. This is because, 
from the Soviet Marxist standpoint, man is only the sum of his own specific 
ecofiomic and social relations, which, in any given case, find their highest expres- 
sion at work. Kuznetsov argued that such a one-sided interpretation of the 
human personality cannot but lead to stereotyped character portrayal. He quoted 
an example from an article by L. Zhukovitsky in Novy mir, No. 5, 1957, entitled 
“A Generation’s Debt,” which condemned Party doggerel, which “first gives a 
list of new seas and dams and then talks of the shining heights of Communism.” 
Zhukovitsky argued that such types of verse did not reveal the real conditions 
of work in the country. Kuznetsov’s commentary is extremely interesting: 


We completely share the indignation of the author of the article on the subject - 
of the appearance of untalented pieces in which the great and the glorious is described 
badly and boringly, but is it possible to accept the essentially mocking tone in which 
L. Zhukovitsky speaks of the lawful striving of poetry to portray the greatness of 
the Soviet people’s cause, the grandiose nature of the goals set? (No. 7, p. 160) 


Kuznetsov countered the efforts to relegate the theme of enthusiasm for one’s 
work to a secondary role by reference to Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Bond 
Between Literature, Art, and Human Living,” in which tne Party leader spoke of 
the people’s need for literature, music, and paintings reflecting the pathos of 
work, and which were comprehensible to the people.? 


In the Soviet Union enthusiasm for work means in practice working to the 
point of exhaustion. Work is obligatory and state-directed; the workers have 
_ little personal interest in their job. For this reason, Soviet literature has been set 
the task of constantly glorifying labor, of working up an air of enthusiasm which 
the worker himself does not have. If work cannot provide satisfaction in itself, 
‘the worker’s ideas and emotions must be brought to such a pitch that he can 
regard everything he does as an end in itself. As Kuznetsov put it: 





3 Kommunist, No. 12 (1957), pp. 11—29. 
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‘During its 40 years’ development, Soviet literature has dore much to give form ` 


to people’s achievements at work, to make the: ‘poetry of free labor the possession 
' ofall mankind. There is even more for it to do | on this renowed path, since the free 


worker of the land of socialism,is forging ahead, going ever PERE to the heights . 7 


“of Communism (p. 161). 
- After the, editor had been taken to task so r at the joint meeting, the 


` magazine took on the usual propagandistic character. Even a cursory examination 


of Eventov’s discussion of Demyan Bedny’s poem or Aksenov’s articlè on Blok 
shows that what is involved is not research but the “substantiation” of.a definite 
prescribed propaganda task by the careful selection of those facts which appear 
to bear out the authors’ arguments. Kuzietsov’s directives too Are based almost 
exclusively on Khrushchev’s speech; he did not discuss problems of research, but 


‘merely put forward concrete political and ideological demancs. 


Thus; Party requirements have turned Voprosy literatury from its original aim 
of serving literaty purposes into a propaganda òrgan ofthe Union of Soviet 


. Writers: Any research’ that is undertaken in the future will not be to discover’ 
_ `an`objective truth, but to explain the past in ‘accordance with the demands of 


the moment and to ley down future paths for the development of Soviet literature. 


. The first seven issues of the magazine have clearly shown the course taken by . 


Soviet literature of late. Surkov was right when. he characterized 1957 as a year 


` of fierce struggle in Soviet literature. Revisionism, which was advocating an 


objective approach to literary problems and socialist realism, was indeed’ routed. 


But the rout was not oñ the ideological, plane,, for the philosophical and literary . 


tenets condemned as revisionistic have not been overthrown. All the antirevision- 
istic articles so far written by Soviet’ ideologists and critics—F.’ Konstantinov’s 
“Against Contemporary Revisionism” in Pravda, February 5, 1958, for example— 
are mere collections of slogans and abusive epithets. They contain few if any con- 
crete facts: and philosophical arguments. In other words, revisionism has been 


banned, not defeated. The strength of Marxist, Soviet aesthetics and orthodox | | 


dared to oppose them. $ 

The editors and wtiters of Voprosy liseratury have been forced to give way, 
but the extent to which this can be tetmed a victory for the official line is a moot 
point. They have not been* convertéd, but have ‘simply agreed to be silent or 


pay lip service to the Party’s demands. ‘There’ are grounds for believing that at ° 


the first opportunity they will again endeavor to pursue their own course and 


‘the struggle will be <enewed. Present events onl the movies literary scene cannot 


be termed a peage, ead a truce. K. aie 
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` Soviet literary studies proved to be the same as that of Stalin’s ideology; nobody” 
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Cae E e SS A Juridical Dinor: 
B y Edited by P. I. KUDRYAVTSEV. Second Edition. Two Volumes. 
os Pabtated by The State Publishing House for “Juridical Lilron Moscow, 1956, 1,352 pp. 


`The ni edition ofA Juridical Dictionary was published: in 1953, bat was quickly 
rendered, out of date by the numerous ‘changes: -which took place i in Soviet legis- 
‘lation ‘and contained far too many omissions. ‘To remedy the situation, a second 
edition’ was published i in 1956 describing the position as of November 1, 1955; 
it was considerably more ELOCTAEYS than the first and contained over 1 ,000 new 
_entries.’ 

The dictionary i is divided into’ 22 sections, as rione: (1) The theory of the 
state and the law, (2) public law, (3) administration, (4) finance, (5) civil law, 
(6) the family, (7) labor, (8) the kolkhozes,'(9) land, (10) civil procedural law, 
(11) criminal law, (12) criminal procedural law, (13) the science of criminal law, 
(14) forensic’ medicine, (15) forensic psychiatry, (16) courts, public prosecutors, 
“arbitration, notaries, the legal profession, (17) the history of the Soviet state and 
Soviet law, (20) public international law,. (21) private iriternational law, and (22) 

: legal institutions and publications.» ° . 
' Thé chief editors of the dictionary, well known in the Soviet legal'world, were, 
` si in addition to Kudryavtsev, N. G. ‘Aleksandrov, 'S. N. Bratus, D. S. Karev, 

: Ñ. D. Kazantsev, S.F: Kozhevnikov, V. É. Kotok, and y. M. ‘Chichikvadze. The 

' total number of contributors comprised more than 300. aa 


$ ~ ‘It is easy to-follow from the dictionary the main’ outlines of. the Soviet legal 
system. Particularly striking is the obvious class structure of the system. For 
example, on the concept of legal relations it is obvious that the class and class 
interests are placed above’ all else: an 


_ «+ Legal relations ate distinguished from other ideslogical relations by the fact that 

v_ before being drawn up they: fae through the will of the ruling class which has been 
y elevated to a law (I, 198). 

` Socialist legal relations are ‘legal elako of a new, higher type, determined. by 

’ socialist production, relations and directed, in accordance with the will expressed in 

» the norms of Soviet law of the working class and all the working masses, towards the 

formation, defense, es and pombe of the socialist base and its 

superstructure (II, 199). 

” While this theme is being developed many attacks are made on the views on 

law generally. held in the non-Communist countries. Thus, ‘for instance, the 

` -Rechtsstaat concept is described as “unscientific,” ‘arid it is claimed that “theories 

> on the Rechtsstaat are directed [mostly] against the revolutionary movement of the 

. working class and; since the emergence of socialist states, against them” (M, 196). 

.». Even more important in this respect are the entries devoted to the basic 

Eene ‘of-a democratic ‘state. In'them “bourgeois” democracy is sharply 

< criticized and contrasted with socialist democracy. The prindiple-of the division 

"of powers, bills of rights, trial by j jury, parliamentarianism, and democracy in 

general come in for particular attention. Thus, in the comments on the American 

Bill of Rights it is as that ia tie United States laws have been passed and are 


a 
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_ in force, whose contents contradict the rights aa ees: written into the Bill \ 
of Rights (1, 63)”; of England it is stated that “the freedoms proclaimed i in the 
Bill of Rights were first and foremost freedoms for the bourgeoisie, since the - 
workers in fact remained as before without rights” (A, 63). On the subject of the ,_ 
division of powers it is stated that in modern times the “theory of the division of 
powers is widely used by apologists of the imperialist bourgeoisie for justifying 
the strengthening of the powers of the executive,authorities, who are completely 

_ subject to the capitalist monopolies” (II, 305). On the other hand, of course, all 
the references in the dictionary to the “people’s democracies” acclaim the triumphs 
of socialist justice, which’ i is allegedly completely devoid of all traces of contra- 
diction. 


The dictionary deals in some detail with a ET of international agree- 
ments drawn up since World War IM, such as the Potsdam agreements of 1945, 
the Paris agreements of 1954, and the Warsaw Pact. This is of special interest to 
the student of the Soviet irterpretation of international ‘pacts. 


Many of the dictionary’ s entries provide material on the basis of which the 
enslavement of the Soviet peasants by the kolkhoz system, the subordination _ 
- of the Soviet trade unions to the Communist state, and the process by which the 
nationality ‘question was solved can be traced. | $ 


_ The non-Communist reader will also be struck by the omissions in the work, 
* which can hardly be termed fortuitous. In the definition of “punishment” no 
` mention is made of the promises not to inflict the agonizing punishments listed , 
in the’ Soviet Criminal Code of 1922. The cruel, measures to which the Soviet 
government had resorted in its struggle against real, potential, or even imag- 
inary enemies are passed over in silence; on the other hand, the whole penal ` 
system of countries outside the Communist dloc is described as monstrous: 
“The history of punishment in the exploiting states is [one] of cruelty, unfathom- 
able depths of human suffering, the history of the suppression of the exploited 
majority of the population” (L, 610—11). A veil of silence-is alsó drawn over the 
‘punitive, rights of the state security organs, such as the Special Section of the © 
MVD aad the special departments of the krai and oblast organs of the OGPU or 
NKVD. But it is generally known that these organs were empowered to inflict - 
extrajudicial punishment, which was officially limited to terms of exile but in 
fact included the death sentence. The very existence of these organs is only 


briefly mentioned, in the entry “Administrative aves E 
An important place among the’ administrative and legal norms is occupied by “ 
, norms [which deal] with a relatively precise sanction, inasmuch as state organs have >, 
been granted the right within limits set by law to determine themselves the sanction 
[to be imposed] in specific cases, taking into consideration all the circumstances 
under which the violation oz the norm took plāce q, 21). 


‘In spite of the ‘masses of propaganda contained in it, A Juridical Dictionary 
. contains a considerable amount of information! of value tothe student of the 
Soviet system. It covets all'spheres of Soviet jurisprudence and thereby reflects 
to a considerable extent the ‘Soviet way of life. "G. C. Guins 
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‘CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


' (As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


Pa 


pa 


Report published of the conélusion of the 
~ Nineteenth Congress of the See Party 
of Armenia. 


Report published of Khrushchev’ stalk with , 
editor of the foreign section.of the London ‘ 


Times A. Macdonald. 

Report published of the opening in Moscow 
of Moscow Oblast Party conference. 

Report ‘published of recent sixth session of 


the Supreme Soviet of the Armenian SSR, held 


in Erevan: 


` Nomination of candidates to the Sept 


Soviet of the USSR begins. 


All-union conference on corn and poutoa 7 


ends in Moscow. 

. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of'the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Egyptian agreement on 

. cultural cooperation. . : 

` The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Korean pact on legal 
assistance in civil, family, and criminal matters 
and convention on dual nationality. 

2 Decree of the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on irregu- 
larities in the running of the state lottery 
published. 

Communiqué on meeting of officials of the 
Soviet and Polish Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs-published. \ 

Report published on, the withdrawal’ of 
41, 000 Soviet troops from East Germany. 

Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 


Soviet of the USSR on the award of the title’ 


Hero of the Soviet Union to marshals Grechko, 
Budenny, and Biryuzov published. : 


3 Report published on the recent first annual 
, meeting of the Soviet Association of Inter- 
national Law. 

Report published on the recent republic 
conference, of Party paon committee secre- 
taries and raion executive committee chairmen 
of the Kazakh SSR. 

Report published of the conclusion ‘of the 
Eighteenth Congress of the, Communist Party 
of Georgia. 


Press conference held j in the Sie Ministry 


of Foreign ‘Affairs on‘the occasion of the dis- 
patch of Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower. ' 
, ? i 


February 1958 / 


All-union scientific conference on milk ends 
in Moscow. 

- Chairman of the Czech government Siroky 
arrives in Moscow. 

Czech government delegation meets leading 
Soviet government officials. 


4 Bulganin’s letter to Eisenhower on thé question 
_ of top-level talks published. 
Soviet-Polish trade agreement for 1958-60 
and protocol on trade for 1958 signed in 
Moscow. 


-5 Report published on recent Seventh Congress 
~ of the Communist Party of Moldavia, held in 
-  Kishinev. 
- Report published on recent ktai Party con- 
ference, held in Khabarovsk. 

Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Karachi 
for home. 

Fourth session of the Soviet-Finnish com- 
mission for scientific cooperation ends in 
Helsinki. , 

Ratification documents of Soviet-North 
Korean pact on legal assistance in civil, famuly, 
and criminal matters and consular convention 
on dual'nattonality exchanged in Moscow. 


6 Report published on recent "T'wenty-second 
Congress of the Communist Party of Azerbatd- 
zhan, held in Baku. 

‘ Soviet Ambassador to Nepal P. K. Pono- 
marenko arrives in Nepal. 
Soviet Ambassador to .the United States 
M. A. Menshikov arrives in Washington, 


‘ 7 Report published on recent Tenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of Estonia, held in 
Tallinn. , 


8 Soviet-Céylonese trade and payments agree- 
ments signed in Moscow. 
- Report published of organization of special 
committee of the secretariat of the admunistra- 
~ tion af the Union of Soviet Writers to prepare 
for Afro-Asian writers’ conference. 
Report published of foundation of “USSR- 
Italy” society. - ' 
Khrushchey’s talk with chief editor of 
Die Welt Hans Zebrer and West German 
publisher’ Axel Springer published. 


` 
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Ratification NEA of Soviet- Fei “Ger- 


‘man trade, and shipping, “pact: exchanged ‘in 
Moscow. - 


The Party Central Committee and the Council ; 


* of Ministers of the USSR give reception in 


honor of Jeading members of the Soviet in- *s 


i P telligents1a.` : 


s+ 


9 Open letter to electoral district commissions i 
oñ the subject of the forthcoming electicns to` 


the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published. 
~ Report published on recent all-union con- 
ference of sovnarkhoz chairmen, held, in ‘the - 
Party-Central Commuttee.- 
Khrushchev’s speech at teception i iù honor 
of leading members of the Soviet intelligentsia 
= published. ` F 


10 East German government delegatiçn headed by 
deputy chairman of the East German Council of 
Ministers: Fritz Selbmann arrives in Moscow. . 


Registration of candidates for the Supreme i 


Soviet of the USSR begins.. \ 


At Ratification documents of Soviet Bayptian 
. agreement on cultural cooperation exchanged” 


"in Moscow. -. f 
Report published on recent oblast Party con- , 


ference, held in Tashkent. ~ 
Fourth plenary session of the aen 
” ofthe Union of Soviet Writers opensin Moscow. 
12 Group of representatives of the Air India 
International Corporation headed by the vice- 
chairnian of the company arrives in Moscow. 


~- The Tenth Congress of the Communist 


Party df Lithuania opens in Viloyus, £ 


13 Report published on recent Minsk Oblast Bany 
conference, 
‘Report published on | the question of cultural 
Jaison between. the USSR and Great Britain. 
‘The Presidium of the Supreme-Soviet of the 


economic and technical cooperation, 5 
" Group of Soviet journalists headed by deputy 
chief editor of Pravda G. P. Frantsev: arrives in 
Poland.’ 
`. The ‘Tiwentieth Congress of the Belorussian 
Komsomol ends in Minsk. ; 
Fourth plenary session of. the administra-. 


tion of the Union of Soviet Writers ends in y 


Moscow. : 

” Soviet Communit Party delegation headed 
by Centràl Committee secretary P. N. Pospeloy 
arrives in Italy. 

- Protocol on Soviet-Afghan trade, for 1958) 
signed in panui ; he T 


n 60 ee ‘ ee 


USSR: ‘ratifies Soviet-Egyptian agreement on 


r 


14 ee Oblast Ty contra epee in 


. ` Leningrád. ` 
Soviet-Albanian iride. agreement For 1958 
signed in Tirana. bO 
- Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR headed by chairman ‘of the Counctl:of 
‘the -Union /P. P. Lobanov leaves Moscow. for 
India. y 
Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
chief of the labor ‘protection section of the All- ~ 
- Union Central Council of ‘Trade Unions 
I. K. Borodulenko leaves Moscow for Prague. 
f ‘Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
deprity chairman of the -All-Union Central 
Conacil of Trade Unions L, N, „Solovev leaves 
i Moscow for Helsinki, f 
y The Lebanese. Ambassador arrives ` in 
ey : 
Albanian Anmbasadog arrives in 
ey a 
Report ‘published ‘on recent ‘Party confer- 
` ences of the Moscow, Kiev, Carpathian, and 
Transcaucasisin - military ‘districts and of the ° 
Northern Fleet. 


15. “Report published on’the ER of a Soviet- 
Hungarian Friendship Society. ! ; 
` Soviet-Albanian ‘trade agreement, for 1958 ` 
¿and trade and navigation pact alana i in 
' Moscow. ; 


16 Khrushchev’ s talk with Macdonald published. 


17 Report ‘published of” signing in “Moscow of 
Anglo-Soviet trade agreement. 
Report published on‘ récent Tenth Congress 
-of the Communist hai of Lithuania, held i in 
SH Vilnyus.. 
Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador i 
V; Mīčunovic. ` 


18 All-union conference of ¢ cotton growers, opens 
in Moscow. , 

Report pablished by the Central Statistical 
Adminstration on the sharp decline in the ’ 
Soviet infant mortality rate.’ ` 

~ Address of the fourth plenary session of the 
administration of the-Union of Soviet Writers 

> to the Party Central Committee published. 
- Voroshilov’s reply to Hungarian journalists’ 
* questions on Soviet-Hungarian relations be- | 
tween 1948 and 1958 pablished. 7%) 


r 
19 Repart published on ferent all-union confer- 
‘ence of Soviet: societres for, friendship and 
cukural liaison with foreign countries, held in 
poate ro 


N 
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, Interview givenjby Caer in ` Chief of ` 22 Soviet Pait Geren agreement on student 
the Soviét forces | in East Germany’ General 
M. V. Zakharov to an official of the German $ 


ADN news agency published, eg 
Report published by the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR on the results for the last quarter 


of 1957 -of the socialist competition for in- 


creased livestock produce output. 
Khrushchev’s speech at all-union conference 
of cotton growers published. 
Plenary session of the Committee“ of Soviet 


' Women held int Moscow. 


Press conference held in the Soviet, Foreign 


. Ministry on the question of ‘the creation of a 


20 


: Komsomol opens in Kiev. . «> 
Conference of leading agricultural workers 


i 


2 


`, tion exchanged in Cairo. 


Central European atom-free zone. > 


The Tenth Congress of the Lithuanian Komso- 
mol opens in Vilnyus. : 
The Eighteenth Congress of the Ukrainian 


pars 


of Kazakhstan opens in Alma-Ata. 

Soviet government statement on the question 
of the creation of a Central European atom-free 
zone published. . 

Ratification documents of Soviet-Egyptian 
agreement on economic and technical cooper- 


‘Khrushchev receives correspondent of ‘the 
Mexican newspaper Excelsior, 


, 8 Khrushchev receives Chinese Ambassador 
~ Liu Shiao. 


$ 


Report published on recent Leningrid Oblast’ 
Party conference. 
Soviet government statement on ‘the ques- 


+ 
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tion of the withdrawal ‘of all foreign troops . 
. from Korea and the unification of “Korea 


published. 
Address of delegates of the all-union con- 


“ference of societies for friendship and cultural 


liaison with foreign countries to the Party 
Central Committee published. 
Soviet Army delegation headed by General 
M. S. Malinin leaves Moscow for Poland. 
Soviet Army delegation headed by General 


B. y. Kurtsev leaves Moscow for Prague. , 


Agreement on the transfer of, Schonefeld 


i airfield from the Soviet armed forćes to thé 
` . East German government published. i 


Sovitt Ambassador to North Viet Nam 
L. I. Sokolov presents his credentials to Ho 
Chis Minh. A 

` Conference of leading agricultural workers 


f of Moldayia. ends in Kishinev. » 


exchange signed in ‘Berlin. 
Khrushchev receives the Polish Ambassador. 


Special meetings to mark the fortieth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Soviet Army 
and Navy held in all Soviet cities. 

Khrush¢Hev’s speech on increased cotton 
production at the all-inion conference of 

t cotton growers on February 19 published. 


_23 Report published of joint communiqué of 


Soviet ‘youth organizations and American 
student travel organizations on exchange of 
Soviet arid US youth delegations, 

Statement by the Soviet Committee for 
“Solidarity with Asian Countries on events in 
Tunisia published. 


Speech ‘by Soviet Minister of Defense R.Y. 
Malinovsky. at ‘special session of the Moscow 
Soviet ‘to mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
formation of the Soviet Army and Navy 
published. - 


24 The, Lebanese Ambassador presents his cre- 


25 
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dentials to Voroshilov. , 
Report published on recent conference of 


~ Jeading agricultural: workers of Latvia, held i ia 


Riga. 
Report ‘published on recent conference of 
leading agricultural workers of Tambov Oblast. 


Report published on obligations of kolkhoz, 
sovkhoz, and MTS workers for increased 
cotton production in the Uzbek, Tadzhik, 
Turkmen, Azerbaidzhan, Kazakh, Kirgiz, and 
Armenian SSR’s. ; 

International seminar of trade union workers 
opens 1n Bucharest, 


Soviet-East German agreement on coopera- 
tion in' the development of the German chemi- 
éal industry and the delivery to the USSR of 
chemical products signed in Moscow. . 

_ Report published on recent conference of 
leading agricultural workers of Novgorod 
Oblast . : 

Address by the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions to all trade union members on 
the subject of the forthcoming elections to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR published. 

Address of the Central, Committee of the 
Komsomol to all young voters on the subject 

_of the forthcoming elections to the Supreme 

Soviet of the USSR published. . 
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Soviet-Ceylonese agreement on economic The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
and technical | cooperation signed in Colombo. the USSR ratifies Soviet-Mongolian trade 


26 Report published on recent plenary session of : agreement, 
the Supreme Court of the USSR. 27 Dectee of the see session of the Party’ 
Reports published an recent conference of Central Committee on Khrushchev’s speech 


leading agricultural workers of the Georgi on the development of the kolkhoz system and 


SSR, the Udmurt ASSR, and Leningrad Oblast. the reorganization of the MTS published. 
Report published on plenary session of the 





Address of conference of leading agricultural : 
workers of Kazakhstan to the Party Central Farty Central Commitice held Februaty:25 -6 
Commi ublished Report published of the winding up of the 
a Tai or ,AlLUsion Society for Cultural Liaison with 
. Agreement on direct London-Moscow air- ’ Abroad (VOKS) and the formation of The 
line signed in Moscow. Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and 
The Iranian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. Caltual Liaison with oe Countries. 
4 ’ \ . 
Changes and Appointments 
8 G. V. Perov appointed First Deptty Chairman M. G. Pervukhin-released from his duties as 
of Gosplan of the USSR: Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign 


Economic Liaison of the Council of Ministers 


20 G. N. Zerubin appointed Deputy Minister of = oF she USSR in connection with his appoint- 
Foreign Affaire of the USSR. ment as Soviet Ambassador to East Germany. 
21 G.M. Pushkin released from his duties as S. A. Skachkov appointed Chairman of the 
Soviet Ambassador to East Germany in con- Stace Committee for Foreign Economic Rela- 


nection with his transfer to another position. tions of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


For composition of new Soviet government see pages 63—4. 


ERRATA 


In the article “The Development of Soviet Aviation” by JosreH J. Banirz in ‘the December 1957 
Bulletin, footnote 30, page 33 should read “‘Sopersky patriot, September 18, 1957.” ' 


In the article “The Two Faces of the Soviet: Armed Forces” by Nrxoiai GALAY in the > February | 
1958 Bulletin, page 22, line 6 should read “an average of saa per month.” a 
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* Composition of the New Soia Government 


On April 1, 1958 Pravda published ie ce ee of the new Soviet govern- 
ment, as follows: 


í . 

kn x Council of Ministers of the USSR 

1 rae a à - Chairman ; 1 
t N 
, KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. - f 
TE te a , : 
w ' Firs ‘Deputy Chairmen i 
S KOZLOY, Frol R.. MIKOYAN, Annais E 


Deputy ae N 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


KUZMIN, Iosif L USTINOV, Dmitry F. 
+ t * i , 
Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR... et ere ni KABANOV, Ivan G. 

" Minister of Internal Affairs of the USSR ....2........ cece eens eee DUDOROY, Nikola: P. 
Minister of Higher Education of the USSR .............00 ee eee . ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Minister of Geology arid Mineral Resource Conservation of the USSR ANTROPOV, Petr Y. 
Minister of Health of the USSR ....... Maka ee Settee 08 KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR....... eteceeneeseeeees” GROMYKO, Andre: A, 

. Minister of Culture of the USSR .........-. Basia Dis cect MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. 
Minister of the Merchant Marine of the USSR............20200005 BAKABYV, Viktor G. 

' Minister of Defense of the USSR ..... ..... PENER a ta N MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. 
Minister of Ways of Communication of the USSR. ..... sais o aeta sh BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 

'! Minister of Communications of the USSR... as.. asis ooreo: PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. 
Minister of Agricùlture of the USSR ...... EEA \...... MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Minister of Medium-Machine Building of the USSR. EEE EEEE SLAVSKY, Efim P. 

, Minister of ‘Trade of the USSR ......... re Sittin E EEAS ' PAVLOV, Dmitry V. 
Minister of Transportation Construction of the USSR ooon. `. KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. 
_ Minister of Finance of the USSR ..........425 speres cerre ZVEREV, Arseny G. 
' Minister of the Chemical Industry of the USSR... >... z... TIKHOMIROV, Serger M. 
` Minister of Grain Products of the USSR.. ...... o.. alona ‘.... KORNIETS, Leonid R. 
' Minister of Electric Power Stations of the USSR ....:.. ....055 . PAVLENKO, Aleksei S. 
` Chairman of State Planning Committee- (Gosplan) . TOTEE arr KUZMIN, Iosif I. 
.* First Deputy Chairman of Gosplan (with Rank of Minister) .....:... PEROV, Georgy V. 
, Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with Rank of Minister)........ 1.2... ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
~ > 2 5 . 7 h STROKIN, Nikola I. 
5 A KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. 
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E =; ia ae ey ‘ : ° oe Ait ieee Bt fe | 
‘Heads of Departments of Gosplan (with Rank-of Minister) >:.. 'KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 
. NS >. © ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. ` 
l ae : NOVOSELOV, Efm S. 
a (Chairman of Soviet Control Commission. » >.» «+++ +- ..... ENYUTIN, Georgy V. A 
“ >+. Chairman of State Commission for Questions of Labor and Wages. VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
‘+, Chairman of State Scientific and Technical Committee ......... ` MAKSAREY, , Yury a: 
Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology , ` ` 
(with Rank of Minister) Ea ashe, Neve aura islet ee DEMENTEY, Petr V.*_ 
a Chairman of. State Committee for Deense Technology ' ' EE l E 
(with Rank of Minster) o.s. lesti lielecseeseeeeeee '... RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
` Chairman of Staté Committee for Radio and, Electronics 5, ake mee ¢ 
e, (with Rank of Minister) ...... EAO alanes: KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
‘Chairman of State Committee for Shipbiulding - e~ ar ee 
(with Rank of Minister) ..)...0..0.ccqeeeeeeeees “a+. BUTOMA, Boris E. j 
E _ Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs OE SANE - KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. 
A Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations... SKACHKOV, Semen A - 
Chairman of Committee fcr State Security be ceed MRS Meh acces SEROV, Ivan A. oan i 
; Chairman of Board of the State Bank /.........2..+0s.00:J.+. BULGANIN, Nikolai À. 
> ` Head of Central Statistical Administration... end S... STAROVSKY, ‘Vladimir N. ' 
s i a 
. i Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the ‘Union Repablics 
RSFSR....... SOIREE REE a Ee E ae serere POLYANSKY, Dmitry 5. 
5 Ukrainian SSR .......... E REEN natant aanta. KALCHENKO; Nikifor T. 
A S Deloris SOR sigre Dia gee Caro tab eae AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E.` 
Uzbek SSR oc iPuctaveauds coat eadnnesin ars otu ..,- "MIRZA-AKHMEDOV, Manéur Z. 
- + KazakhSSR i... daas one timi PATR . KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A., 
` Georgian SSR hl... eis aera wee errad doseras u DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D? 
Azerbaidzhan SSR see ccccesceesees sees Pare Lassen RAGIMOY, Sadykh G$ > , / 
Lithuanian SSR `. oieee EE ae stecimere _ SUMAUSEAS, Morejas J. Da 
' Moldavian SSR.'....... E MEAO A A A TEN “DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Sve a SER el sti E tehe utes ape Shida ` LACIS, Vilis T. +, 
© + Kirgiz SSR... PEE E EE EET DIKAMBAEV, Kazy D., 
"get MTàdzhik SSR ooroo 5 ais PEETA ECARE ‘i DODKHUDOEY, Nazarého. 
T q e Armenian SSR li OREN pentet erze ROCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmen SSR ....... EE EAE ANE Saas KARAEV, Dzhume D. 
? Estonian SSR... ose r i aksi a tebe alg tasie MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. i 
í : ` l i d a 
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“The Borxerin i is a o of je Inerrtore, FOR THE STUDY. 
OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 





of; contemporary « events and studies of Soviet history and culture 


‘by persons who’ know the. system intimately. Most of our writers 


and, analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them'very: 


“recently, and are accordingly able ‘to ‘analyze lfet in 1 the USSR from 
‘thé viewpoint, of personal experience. 


y E * 2 
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` The INSTITUTE FOR. THE Sripy OF THE USSR was organized 
on a July 8; 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 


women of letters who have ‘left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged i in research on their homeland. i 
Š uf ee i EES a 
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: EN member of the Soviet t emigration, irrespective of his national 


l ofigin, political affiliations or place: of residence, i is eligible to take 


part i in the work of the INSTITUTE „provided he i is not a somma 
Party member or sympathizer. 
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“All comments and inquiries are most vielcome and should be 


E addressed to: Voon r T 
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Military Representation on the 1958 Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR 


NIKOLAL GALAY 


The elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Soviet parliament, 
reflect to-a considerable degree movements within the Party and give some idea 
of the processes presently taking place inside the country as a whole. They 
indicate the task now facing Soviet domestic policy, on the one hand, and the 
relationship between the forces of the various elements of authority and the 
various executive groups in Soviet society, on the other. The fact that the election 
-of the people’s “representatives” is not carried out on a free basis naturally means 
` that these features do not give an unconditionally objective picture, but they 
nevertheless reflect the true situation. 

‘The internal shifts are also reflected in the composition of the Supreme Soviet, 
regardless of the authorities’ efforts at an arbitrary selectiom of “suitable” candi- 
.. dates, since they’are willy-nilly forced to take into account the relationship of the 
forces of the’ state, Party, and administrative apparatuses and the differentiation 
which exists in Soviet society and which is bound up with the country’s technical 
development. Thus, as a result of the recent elections, which coincided with 
major reorganizations in industry and agriculture, of the 1,378 deputies elected 
to the 1958 Supreme Soviet 712, or 51.7%, are connected with these two branches 
of thé-economy:1 In the 1954 Supreme Soviet, on the other hand, they had 502 
out of 1,347, equivalent to only 37%. Similarly, this inevitable reflection of 
domestic shifts on the composition of Soviet representative organizations must 
also be taken into account when analyzing a armed forces’ representation on the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. - 

' _ At this year’s elections 52 of the Spiere: Soviet deputies were representatives 
of the Soviet armed forces. This figure does not include three high-ranking 
‘officers~marshals Voroshilov and Pupo and Porangi General Zheltov, the 


`. 1 Pravda, March 29, 1958. 
` 2 Vesintk, Munich, No. 4 (1954), p..61. 
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“former head of the’ Chief Political Administration who was replaced in January . 
1958 by Colonel General F. Golikov-~since. they now ‘occupy civilian posts. (Vo- 
roshilov. isthe nominal head ‘of state, Bulganin’ head of the State Bank, and | 
Zheltov head of the military section of the Party Central Committee), Of the 
52 military deputiés,’ -14 -were elected ‘in special military electoral districts (two 
per district) covering the Soviet forces staticned abroad’ and 38 from epay 
' electoral districts throughout the country.3 - ; 
The number of military representatives or previous Supreme Soviets was 46 
in 1950 and 73 in 1954.4 The 1946 elections, which resulted in an‘abnormally high . 
military representation in view of the fact that at the time 2.5 million troops weré . 
abroad, i in 26 military electoral districts, -cannor:be taken into consideration. Thus, 
in comparison with the first post:Stalin elections in 1954 the number of military 
Fi ae para ‘has dropped by about 30%, from 5. 1%, of the total number to 
3.8%. As a result, the number of military : representatives on the Supreme Soviet 
is about the same as it was on the 1950 Supreme Soviet, when Stalin was still alive. 
` The 52 armed forces’ representatives on the present Supreme’ Soviet occupy 
the following military positions:* a ERR Ta yok eee 
`A. ‘Minister of Defense (4) -: : 
‘| First Deputy Miristers of Defense (2) 
' „Commanders in Chief of Arms and Simultaneously Deputy Ministers of Defense @) 
` Deputy : Ministers of Defense— ~Inspectors and Headsiof Arms (4) 
- Head of the Voroshilov Higher General Staff Academy (rae 
Head of the Civil Air Lines (1) 
` _ Deputy Minister and Head of the Chief Political’ Adbsiistention for the ‘Aimed Forces ‘dy Be 
Admirals—Baltic and Black Sea fleets (2) ae 
- Chairman of.the Administration of the Volpniary Sóciety for the Cooperation of the Army, Aur 
_ Force, and Navy-DOSAAF (1) d 
~ Chief of Staff of the Warsaw Pact Forces (1) r A: 
` «Chief Inspector; Central Apparatus of the Ministry of: Defense 0 s am 
_B, Commanders of Military Districts (15) ' l 
‘Commander, Soviet Forces in Germany (1) 
Commander, Soviet Forces in Poland (1) Xi + : Re tae 
Commander, Soviet Forces in Hungary (1) ' | ` ; 
Commander of Border Troops, Ceatral Asian Border District 0) -> 


C. ‘Deputy Commanders of Military Districts and. Deis Commanders vt Forces Abroad (© 
Heads of Soviet Units Abroad (4) « i ’ 
` Inspector and Deputy’ Inspector; Fighter Aviatioa ©. i “ 
_ Others— Positions Unknown: (2) . : 
These three groups tepresent the arnied ras ET seotsenaeyes. The 
first’ group, comprising 19 persons, is made up of heads of departments: of the 
central apparatus of the Ministry of Defense, ‘the second,. also “comprising 19 
persons, of the commanders of military districts and forces abroad, that is; men 
who actually occupy the key:command positions, while the third group, compris- 
ing 14 persons, supplements the second, ARSYEN I General Piskunov 
3 Prarda, March 19, 1958. i 
`4 The USSR Today and Tomorrow, Minie, 1953, pp. 54—55; Bullsin, Mugich, No. 1 (1954), pp. 
23—26; Vestnik, op. cit: - os | r 
* Bor a list of the military representatives on ‘the 195& Supreme Soviet of the USSR see pp. 63-64, ' 
f $ ` 
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i IE at the time = of the 1954 elections) and Colonel pele do not have 
`. command ‘positions. However, Piskunov’ s membership of the Armenian Party 
‘Central Gommittee shows his importance in the Party hierarchy, ‘and Kopylov’s 
position may be analogous. a 
. The forces’ representatives can be Mokai down aredig to rank as follows: 


'. = Marshals: PEE AARET $ Lieutenant Colonels .. ia... o 8 
> > Generals oo... ee. eee ae, Penge 8°' Major Generals .... ......--. 5 
Colonel Generals ..... Mavens aw. 11, Admirals ....... EREE E, 

i i; : Others ....6. rE A os o as Sas 1 


‘As befote, ‘the middle and lower ranks of the armed forces are,not represented, 
and there is‘only one, officer below the rank of a as opposed to four on the 
` 1954 Supreme Soviet. 

. | Notvall the armed forces’ higher repiesentatives are Supreme a deputies ; 
- only 15 were elected from the 19 military and 3 antiaircraft defense districts. Five 
` military districts-the Northern, "Tavrida, South Urals, Siberian, and Transbaikal- 
and two antiaircraft defense districts-the Moscow and Leningrad-are not re- 
presented. ‘The reason for this becomes clear on examination of the Party posi- 

| tions of the Supreme Soviet military.deputies. - 
oat AN high-fanking Soviet: officers are Party’ meiaberk although they occupy 
varying positions in the Party hierarchy.-Of the 1958 deputies, 4 are Central 
Committee members (marshals Konev, Malinovsky, Sokolovsky, and Moska- 
lenko) and 11 candidate members (marshals Bagramyan, Biryuzov, Budenny, 
` Grechkò, Eremenko; Zhigarev, Nedelin, Timoshenko, and Chuiko, General 
' 'Gorbatov, and ‘Admiral Gorshkov). In addition to ‘these 15, 7 or 8 deputies are 

-members of central committees of the union republic Communist parties. 
` The military members of the Central: Committee occupy the following a 
7 positions: ` 


Minister GE Deene a E Oa recs re EnA Dae, SILESIAN EE iea 


fe 


Passe Deputy Ministers `of Defense ... o Soe pees eee ee eee eee Konev 
i o- Sokolovsky 
RN Commanders i in Chief of Arms: Jand Fofces ......... aA sO eia ou get estes “Grechko 
ca " : Naval Fotces t.a.i... ooo AASB “Beal alts Gorshkov | 
is gE es f '. * Antiaircraft Defense 7.3.0.0... Sou. wea. . Birynzov 
i i Aviation .. 22.0 24.25: PORER SPE iias Zhigarev* 
Deputy. Ministers of Defense .. . 1...0... aaa eaa a aes Law OT Budenny 
Bek RA : i ` Nedelin ` 
b'a "ad of the Voroshilov Higher General Staf Académy 2.1.0... ccc cece cence ne e Bagramyan 
sw ' Coinmanders of Miley Districts: Moscow ...'.... 6. cece eee eee ne nee Ii Moskalenko 
a a ‘ Kier ne Ac. Gidedencs a LEER Mates `. Chuikov 
j ~ Pen Af, Baltie s naana Seen ges US ee cade oats Gorbatov 
í Belorussian... p.. oe e ereperrrerrrere Timoshenko 
rı 7 Sang North Caucasian’ .......5. faye da Peas ea o's . Eremenko 


ji “These five districts coniprisé two major Metropolitan districts, two of the most 
important Western border districts, and the North Caucasian District, which 
-~ contains the important strategic triangle ae —Rostov—Krasnodar, together 
` with the Black Sea coast. Soa. Oe } 


F / 
* T Since 1957, bead; o£ civil air z lines, ren Mo 


These facts ptove that the long-standing ptinciple of having the top military 
chiefs members of both supreme organs~the Party Central Committee and the - 


‘Supreme Soviet~has been preserved. Hence, state and Party functions are still 
combined, a feature typical of the whole Soviet st#ucture and the military hierarchy. ». - 


- Finally, of the 52 military deputies of the present Supreme Soviet, 31 had 


- been deputies of the 1954 Susreme Soviet. This points to a certain stability in the ' 


composition of the higher military cadres, all aged between 57 and 65. 
The following conclusions may be drawn from what has been said: 
-1. There are about one third fewer military | representatives on the- new Su- 


: preme Soviet than on the preceding one. However, the previous system of military 


representation, under which only persons occupying the top posts are nominated 


-as military deputies, has been consolidated. Earlier exceptions to this rule-the 


nomination of war heroes who had neither occupied key positions n nor held high 
ranks—were completely removed at the recent elections. . 

2. The system of combining state (military) and Party functions in one person ’ 
has been preserved in principle for the top-ranking military fepresentatives. More ` 
than one third of the military deputies occupy key command positions and are 


` at the same time important Party figures (members and candidate members of the 


Party Central Committee). Prior’ to the, Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, that 
is, during and immediately after, the Stalin era, this “personal unity” of state and 
Party functions had, been brodder. Thus, after the Nineteenth Party Congress in 


- 1952, of thé Supreme Soviet’s 46 military deputies 29, were at the same time on the 
“ Party Central Committee (6 members and 23 candidate members). In other words, 


not one, but two thirds of the military deputies w were combining state and Party- 

functions.’ i ' 
3. The reduction in the number of military} representatives on the: new Su- 

preme Soviet and Party Central Committee implies that the armed forces’ influence ` 


' . in the higher organs of governinent has declined. This has come about inde- 


pendently of Zhukov’s downfall at the end of 1957. Zhukov’s dismissal, which 
was simply the final stage in this process, meant primarily a reduction in the Army’s 
political importance. The process had beguñ -at' the Twentieth Party, Congress, 
when the number of military Central Committee candidate, members was reduced 


‘ from 23 to 12, and even after marshals Zhukov, Malinovsky, and Moskalenko . 


replaced Admiral Kuznetsov as Ee of the on Central Committee, the 


} balance was not restored, ® 


Beating i in mind the fact that the armed. forces’ leaders’ elevated poddon: in the ' 
Party hierarchy automatically predetermines their participation in the struggle for 
power going on within the Party the sharp decrease in their numbers on the 
Central Committee brought about at the Twentieth Party Congress must be ~ 


` considered the first step in the reduction of the' Army’ s political role. This proc- 


ess -appeared to have’ been halted when Minister of Defense Zhukov was 
5 The USSR Today and Tomorror, a eit: : a i : 
$ Bulletin, op. cit., No. 4 ea pp. 3—11; Pravda, February 26, 1956.. 
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. introduced onto the Presidium of the Central Committee, first as candidate 
member and then as member, an act which was widely regarded as proof that the 
Army's role was increasing. However, it was not noted that Zhukov’s increased 
personal influence and position-had gone hand in hand with the removal from 
' theif positions as candidate members of the Central Committee of almost half the 
military figures, mainly « commanders of military districts, among whom Zhukov 
enjoyed greater authority than any of the other marshals. Thus, although admitted 
` onto the Presidium, Zhukov had lost his political support in the Central Commit- 
tee. Moreover, the military representatives left on the Central Committee~Konev, 
` Sokolovsky, Malinovsky, and even Moskalenko—were more his rivals than his 
comrades, The events of the October 1957 plenary session of the Central Commit- 
tee. resulting i in Zhukov’s removal clearly substantiate this, for he was not sup- 
_ ported by. his military colleagues and subordinates.” 


. Thus, Zhukov’s removal automatically meant that the Army’s role, which 
"had increased after Stalin’s death as a result of inner-Party differences, was reduced. 
“The recent Supreme Soviet elections merely showed this numerically. 


4. The reduction. in the Army’s influence has, however, taken place without 
‘disturbing the structure’ of the Army’s political organization and the principle 
governing its representation on the higher organs of government. The principle 
of edinonachalie (the combination of military and political authority) has remained 
fully in force, and the Army’s political apparatus, which the October 1957 plenary 
session set the task of increasing Party indoctrination in the armed forces, has 
remained subordinate to a fully authoritative commander at every stage of the 
Army hierarchy. The appointment of F. Golikov, at once an important political 
` figure, an experienced soldier, a membet of the Cheka, and even a diplomat, as head 
. of the Chief Political Administration for the Armed Forces in place of the color- 
less. Zheltov shows the Soviet leaders’ intention of strengthening the Party’s 
influence in the Army. This, however, was not reflected outwardly at the Supreme 
Soviet elections. Military deputies are,almost always unit commanders, and only 
Golikov and two or thrée'generals of the Army’s political apparatus have been 
allowed to bécome Supreme Soviet deputies ; that is, the increase in the influence 

_ of the Army’ s Party apparatus must be greater than it actually appears, 


Closely connected with this is the stability of the Soviet armed forces’ higher 
levels of command. The senior military posts are still occupied mainly by men 
who for.the past 15 years have occupied the’ same positions as deputy ministers 
of defense, commanders of arms, chief inspectors, commanders of military 
districts and groups of forces abroad, and so on, Changes in the top Army posts 
have usually, been in the nature of transfers, as the fact that the new Supreme 
Soviet contains two thirds of the old military representatives clearly illustrates. 


‘Promotion to top Army positions from the middle echelons of the military 
hierarchy takes place on a very small scale indeed. In 1957, the only top military 
men to step down were > Zhukov and Marshal „Vasilevsky, who was transferred 





7 Pravda, November 3, 1957. 
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to the position of Chairman-of the War Veterans’ Saciety (whether for réasons of 
health or because he had throughout his career been connected with Molotov 
-U is a moot point). ‘These removals and Zheltov’ s transfer were’ the only changes 
"on the upper levels: New.names: do not appear until we teach lower-ranking 

. military deputies. Thus, there are 12 new commanders of military districts and 
representatives of Soviet fozces abroad, all meh ‘who have been promoted’ from 
the middle ranks of the military hierarchy—former deputy commanders of military 
_ districts or commanders of corps and armies abroad. These are colonel.generals ’ 
Komarov, Andreev, İvanov, Khetagurov, and Getrnan; lieutenant generals 
Grebennik,: Efimov; “Baukov,. Sed and So generals Lapin, Ivliev, and’ 
Bednyagin. ; ‘ 
Ittmay therefore be considered, diac to date the Party ‘has oma na. desire to 
` make any major changes in the composition of the higher military: cadres, al- 
~- though age could always have been ‘used as a convenient excuse. This points if not 
to the Party leadérs’ unwillingness to trust the! intermediate links of the Soviet. 
chain of command, at least to a desire to, maintain the status quo: But this tendency, 
‘contradicts the general process involved in the élection of a new Supreme Soviet, 
reflecting to a certain degree the social changes, taking place inside the country. : 
_ Although 64%, of the military deputies were re-elected to the new Supreme Soviet 
` (30 out of 52), re-elections make. up only 36. 5% of the total (502 out of 1,378).8- 


_A certain. contradiction can. be observed in the composition, of the new Su-, 
' preme: Soviet and in the tendency’ to select military representatives exclusively from 
the upper military hierarchy. By dividing the new Supreme Soviet’s basic groups~ - 
Party, government, state security apparatus, armed forces, industry and trans- 
portation, agriculture, and the intelligentsia—into’ upper and lower levels a 
picture of the new changes can .be obtained’ onl the basis oe ‘the 1954 and 1958 
Supreme Soviets: no J 8 bos 


N 


i r ` 


à Changes i in the Composition. of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR” 





` 3 < = Upper Level— ~- h —LowetLerel— 
2 ee hy ` o-% Depatiess | ` , Deputies « ‘* Total > 

1 4 i \ 1954 ° 1958 | 1954 1958 „1954 1958, 

AEE E eee 232 “ 244 854, + 34 286 © 218. 
Government . le... , 128-,, 90 | 146 73 274 -163 Aa 
bine Secondly, Apparaigs e 123s 12 | f — — ' 23° ‘12 
Armed Forces .......4.. Estes a) Ce 1. 73 52 

i Industry and Transrortdon a: ~ 78. 79- +1154 252 © (232 331. 

- Agriculture... ee 167 182 103 199 -. 270 381 

^ Intelligentsia ...........00% ~. 193 161. 5 — — ‘193  `161, 


NOTE. The upper level comprises: PARTY: members, candidate members, and secretaries of the Central Committee, as well as 
-persons attached to tt, members of the Central Auditing and Control commissions, secretaries of thè union republic, krai, oblast, and city’ 
Party committees, GOVERNMENT: ministers of the USSR and union republics and their deputies, members of the Presidium of the +. 

e Sovict of the USSR and the presidrums of zhe umon republics STATE SECURITY ORGANS. KGB and MVD workers, 
pebtes tora at the afl-union, republic, krai, and oblast level, supreme court t udges, munisters of justice. USTRY AND TRANS- 
RTATION: all positons from chef engineers, heads of shops, sod cogmees ewe ION viewer MTS and sovkhos directors 
teachers, 


B Party 
‘ oblast executive committees and 2elew. INDUSTRY AND TEANSEORTATICN: foremen brigads rag and wockers AGRICUL 

TURE: MTS, sovkhoz, brigade, team, and kolkhoa workers. : 
\ ` SOURCE: Based od unpablished-matenal by V. Staahkov, Maraacrpt 1n the porsmaon ofthe author 


8 Based.on ar aaa niaterial a V, Strizhkov; Manuscript i in the possession of, the author. 








has: ‘between 1954 and 1958. thie following doge ave taken place in the . 
_. composition ¢ of the Supreme Soviet: 


Industry ; and. agriculture have increased’ hee representation a more than 
50%. "The increase is particularly noticeable in the lower levels, the number of 
~ workers and kolkhozniks being almost ‘doubled: l 


; The government and statè security organs have had their representation 
almost halved. The government has been weakened primarily in the lower levels, 
‘while in the state security organs, which are made up exclusively from the upper 
. levels, the reduction has been mainly of KGB C a for State Security) and 
MVD workers. from 19 in 1954 to 7 iù 1958. 

” “The Party has maintained its former number of i elas although 
/ there bas beén a swing towards. the upper levels. . 


' "+ The intelligefitsia has had its representation cut by almost 15%. 
‘The armed forces have suffered a reduction of about one third, and now only 
the upper levels have representatives on the Supreme: Soviet. 
” The conclusion to be,drawn is that the complex nature of the domestic politi- 
ea situation and the country’s economic difficulties are forcing the Soviet leaders 
_ to undertake new reforms in industry and agriculture,and to seek support among 
the masses, who have: been’ given‘some satisfaction in the form of increased 
representation in the Supreme Soviet. The Party and Army, which have in the 
main retained the status quo, aré intended by the authorities as the main supports of 
the regime and tHe regulators of the chariges taking place. 
| | A feature not only unsatisfactory but even a danger to the authorities is the 
fact’ that the’role of safeguarding ithe’ regime scribed to the Army and state 
' apparatus as a whole is performed exclusively by'the aging cadres of the higher 
_ leaders. The stability of the higher military command, as reflected by the com- 
position of the new Supreme Soviet, -clearly shows the Soviet leaders’ reluctance 
to place reliance on a new gtoup from the intermediate and lower levels of the 
z “military hierarchy. Hence, in opposition to the general trend the latter are not 
q opregend on the 1958 Soppe ‘Soviet. 


The Kremlin and Gérman Reunification 


| Srevan C. Sov \ 

On December 10, 1957, just before the NATO conference began on December 
16, the Soviet Union sent notes to Fisenhower and Adenauer. These notes _ 
heralded a Soviet offensive designed to spread belief in the need for a summit- 
conference. Although thé offensive began by, stressing the importance of the 
German problem, the Soviet Union later began clearly to show its intention of 
not including the problem on the agenda of such a conference. At the same time, 
the Polish government was undertaking a similar campaigc, which had begun 
on October 2, 1957 with the promulgation jof the Rapacki plan. Rapacki’s ` 
original proposal at a meeting of the United Nations Organization was that, if 
East and West Germany forbade- the production and storage of ‘atomic’ ‘and 
nuclear ` weapons on their territory, Poland wouldimmediately follow suit.1 Thus, ` 
otiginally the Rapacki plan did not raise the problem of German reunification, 
nor did subsequent official Polish additions to it. However, in an interview with | 
Rapacki a correspondent of the British newspaper The Sunday Times raised the. 
` question of whether the Polish proposals could be taken as a prelude to German 
„ reunification. The Polish foreign minister replied that Poland did not desire the 
_ permanent division of Germany, but that the way to reunification could not be 
successfully embarked on in the atmosphere ‘presently existing in a divided 
Europe, in the atmosphere of an arms race, fear, and mutual mistrust. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Polish proposal qii indirectly aid the process of 
reunification.? - 

The plan became important when it ee e clear that the Kremlin would... 
whole-heartedly support it. From January 28 through February 1, 1958 talks were. 
held in Moscow between foreign ministers Rapacki’ and Gromyko, and complete ~ 
` agreement was reached on problems of the- policy to be adopted towards dis- + 
armament and on the plan itself.8 Up fo-that time only: East Germany had sup- 
ported the plan, but Czechoslovakia shortly afterwards announced its willingness 
to participate in it. 7 


One result of-constant Soviet somia is that reunification is understood 
by tnany, even in the West, as the unification of the two German states presently 
in existence. The Soviets have long made littlejor no reference. to, the future fate 
of East Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Silesia, areas east of the Oder- ` 
Neisse Line. These regions, which ‘under ie ey of Versailles were left in 

ap Pressedienst, herausgegeben von der Presseabteilung ds Militar-Mission der Volksrepublik Polen 
beim Alliierten Kontrollrat in Deutschland, Berlin, Saas Edition, January 1958, : 


2 The Sunday Times, London, January 5, 1958. 
3 Pressedienst, op. eit., No. 1560, February 1958, 
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Vean possession, ad which in 1939 had‘a Gems population of 9,600,0004— 
an overwhelming majority—are now regarded by the Soviets as an integral part 
of Poland or the Soviet Union. Moscow is particularly obdurate in this matter 
because the preservation of the ‘Oder-Neisse Line is regarded as a guarantee that 
Poland will remain loyal to the USSR. Moreover, the Polish government misses 
no opportunity to stress that the Oder-Neisse border is to be regarded as final. 
Thus, Rapacki stated on October 2, 1957 in a speech on the proposed atom-free 
zone that the existing. atmosphere of tension helped to keep-alive revisionist 

_ Claims on the Polish Western border, which was a final, inviolable border, beyond 

_ any further discussion. In this way Moscow has excluded once and for all the 
' areas east of the Oder-Neisse Line from any talks on German reunification. 


The Soviet view had been made clear as early as September 16, 1946 in a 
declaration by Molotov, then foreign minister. He insisted that the three-powet 
‘conference that had taken place in Yalta had recognized that Poland must receive 
a considerable inctease in territory by expanding northward and westward. 
However, the same declaration admitted the validity of the Potsdam Conference’s 
. decision that the final settlement of Poland’s western border must wait untila 
, peace conference was held. Molotov did his best to play down this decision, 
arguing that the postponement was only a matter of formality, that the Big Three 
had agreed .on the subject of the Oder-Neisse Line, and that this border was a 
result of the Potsdam talks. To date the Soviets have been unable to find better 
arguments ;‘a careful examination of the question will reveal that Molotov’s stand 
` is untenable. 


' The reference to the Yalta Conference is of no diat ias because the 
considerable increase in Poland’s territory does. not imply the final, unconditional 
annexation of land with such a large German population. Molotov had main- 
tained that the expulsion of Germans from those areas under Polisli control had 
" been unanimously decided upon at Potsdam. The text of the Potsdam Agreement, 
however, does not state this. Article 13, dealing with the transfer of the German 
population and the only part of the agreement touching on this problem, referred 
only to Germans from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, not to Germans 
from areas of Germany under Polish administration. But these areas cannot be 
consideréd part of Poland,.at least as far‘as the Potsdam Agreement is concerned, 
` since Article 9 insisted that the final demarcation of Poland’s western border be 
postponed until the peace conference.” 


Thus, it can bé seen that one of the basic tenets of Soviet policy towards 
: Germany rests on a deliberate falsification of an international agreement, Mos- 
cow’s latest attitude towards the question of German reunification’ is contained 
in three documents; ; the September 1957 note to the West German goverment, 





4 Tatsachen zum ` Problem der esrtsebei Vertrishenen und Fluchthnge, herausgegeben vom Bundes- 
ministerium fur Vertriebene und Kriegageschadigte, Bonn, 1956, Table 1. 
` 8 Pressedienst, op. cit, Special Edition, January 1958. ‘ a i 
` 6 Ernst Deverlein, Du. Embeit Deutschlands, Frankfurt am Main/Berlin, 1957, PP. 288-—89. 
v7 {bid., p. 253. d 
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‘Bulgani’ s letter to Adenauer’ of December 10, 1957, and Khrushchev’s interview. E 


witha representative of the West German. newspaper Die Welt on Januaty 29, 
1958. Ulbricht’s interview with the’ Munich S#ddeatsche Zeitung on February 14, 


1958 is also of.some importance: Each year ‘the problem of German unification ` 


has become more tied up’ with a complicated, highly disputed past. Accordingly, 


the September, 1957 note began with a summary’ of earlier events, emphasizing | 


that the Soviet Union'had always-« -dorie “everything i in its power to preserve the 


unity of the German state and to ensure its development along the path of peace _ 


and democracy.” It alleged that the responsibility for the turn the question‘had `- 


taken must be laid at thè door‘of the West Germani leading circles, which were 


.. sabotaging the Potsdam Agreement on the’ restoration of. Germany as a united, 
, peace-loving, and democratic state, and had ‘embarked on a policy. of restoring j 


. German militarism and supporting those forces ‘which had been responsible for 


German policy under Hitler. This, it was claimed, was the cause. oe the etyisions 


of, Germany.® 3 
The note did not mention shihe ‘the new CT should be shill on‘a 





centralized or federal basis. Moscow had earlier rejected federalization i favor” 


of centralization, although this was in contradiction to Articl2 3 of the Potsdam 


Agreement, which stated that the administration must be decentralized and local | 


self-responsibility deyeloped. ® However, the collapse of thé A-lied control system 
and the ensuing split of Germany was pot merely a a result of differing. opinions on 
' the state’structure of the postwar Germany; thé: main bone of contention was the 


question of economic unity. The-PotsdantT Agreement stated quite clearly that - 


` Germany was to be: regarded as an economic unity during the. occupation period.?° 


E Although much was said on the subject, little was done to make it a reality. 
. The Soviets: immediately set about turning, East Germany into a Communist . 


state, ‘as was. admitted in-a roundabout fashion.in the, Soviet note.of September 
1957; ‘which stated that even before: Germany was split into two states fundamental 
“democratic” changes-had been made jin’ the, political and economic.life ‘of East 


Germany.* The note made it clear'that these changes took place before the West, 


German republic was created, for it alleges that they caused “certain German 


_ circles” to break away from East Germany. ‘Fhe niote asserts, that the changes 


. werte Carried out in accofdance with the, Potsdam Agreement, but tiowhere were 


- such far-reaching changes legalized. They could’ not but Pa the restoration . 


of German’ economic unity: 


-+ Argüúments that the population of East ae desired that the economy be, 


put on a Communist basis cannot be taken seriously because its opinion was not 


| asked. Moreover, the Communist claim that tne “socialist” system is superior to ` 
- “decadent” capitalism ‘would appear to be disproved by the 1 mass Aights: from * 





3 Pravda, September 3, 1957. 4 i or $ 
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’ Poland. ° 
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exception. The note stated: 


-s 


East Cea By October 1 71955, mote than 2, 664, 000 Germans had already 
fled from the-Soyiet zone and the: stream was’ continuing. 


` The September 1957 note not only made the Western powers responsible for 
the division of Germany, it also'accused them of making the differences more 
acute. Referring to, the Soviet proposal , of March 1952, Moscow—for the first 


. time-mentioned the possibility of reunification through a peace treaty. In view 


of ‘the close connection between reunification and a peace treaty, the whole 


l question « of a peace treaty with Germany: requires examination. At the May 1946 


Paris conference of foreign ministers the‘then American secretary of'state James 


F. Byrnes:proposed that. the deputy foreign ministers be empowered.to work out 


a draft peacé treaty for Germany, Bevin and Bidault supported the proposal, but 


» Molotov rejected it on the grounds that the problem was not yet ready for dis- 
. ‘cussion.12 At the second Paris conference in July 1946 Molotov again rejected 


Byrnes’ proposal, - -and not ‘until the London confetence of foreign ministers in 


‘November 1947 did the Soviet Union demand that a peace treaty be concluded 
‘with Germany as quickly as. possible. In a speech on November 27, 1947, Molotov 


gave pride of place'to the demand for the “formation of a democratic government 
for the whole of Germany,” He stressed ‘particularly that the agreements reached 
at Yalta ‘and Potsdam be used as the basis for the treaty. 13 


_ The differént interpretation of the Potsdam Agreement merely led to a form 


` of political tug of war in which the. results were negligible. The Soviet proposals 


contained in a note dispatched to ‘the United | States on March 10, 1952 were no 


The need to ‘speed, up the conclusion of a peace tei with Guay’ is dictated 
. by the fact that the danger of a revival of German militarism, which has twice 
unleashed à world war, has not been removed, since the appropriate decrees of the 
‘ Potsdati Conference still remain unfulfilled. A peace,treaty with Germany must 
ensure -thata possible, rebirth of German flied and German aggression is 
impossible. 14 _ 


` {> Thet ‘note raised ondak E at the time as it appeared to have 
". offered a chance of German reunification ‘through general, free: elections. How- 


k: ever, this-is, not correct; not until the note of April 9,.1952 wás such a proposal 
made. 16 “The' Soviet standpoint was subsequently discussed in detail in a fourth l 


‘ 


“\- 14 Pravda, March 11, 1952. . 


` “note issued on August: 23, 1952, which stated-that - i 


, “the governments of the US, ‘Great Britain, and France propose to call a con- 
~ fererice of representatives, of the four governments to discuss a single question: the 
composition, functions, and powers of a commission to check the existence in 


x -Germany of the conditions essential- for. tie holding of free elections. 





u Ta atsachen zum Problem der deutschen ‘Vevsvtabein smd Fluchilinge, op. cit., Table 5. 
‘ay Bons Meissner, Russland, die Wostmachte md Déwtschland, ‘Hamburg, 1954, p.93% 
eo nS. Ihid. Ps 154, i : it 
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It then went on to state that | 

the Soviet government also considers-the zt! the conférence cannot and must : 
not be restricted to a discussion of this question alone. The Soviet government - 
considers it essential that this conference. primarily discuss such important questions - 
as a peace treaty with Germany and the formation of an all-German government. 


f 


.. on the basis of the above the Soviet government proposes to call in the 3 
immediate future or in any case by October of this year [1952] a conference of Ja 


resentatives of the four powers with the following agenda: 
£ 


ay The | preparation of a peace‘tredty with Germany; 
b) The formation of an all-German government; 


c) The holding of free, all- German elections and a commission to check the 
existence in Germany of the necessary conditions for holding such elections, its 


compondo, functions, and powers. ' 


' The Soviet government also proposes that representatives of the German” 
Democratic Republic and German Federal Republic be invited to participate in the 
conference during the examination of the questions concerning [them]. ao LG í 


Thus, the order of the ágenda proposed by the Soviets made the holding of 
free, all-German elections dependent on prior agreements on a peace treaty with 
Germany and the creation of aa all-German government. The international 
situation at the time—the Korean war was then'in progress—made an agreement 
on free, all-German elections impossible from the very first. The West rejected in , 
principle any discussion of a peace treaty with a German government which 
had not been formed on the basis of such elections.” France, for example, 


replied: os i ‘ 

l 
In complete agreement with the views of the French, British, and. American 
governments the Soviet government had originally ‘declared that “the working out 
of a peace treaty must be undertaken with the participation of Germany in the form . | 
of an all-German government.” The Soviet government now takes the opposite 
point of view. It is now substituting for this first idea that of the participation of 
representatives of the Soviet zone and the Federal Republic in four-power discussions 
“to examine the relevant questions.” The French government cannot accept such 
a solution. A peace’treaty for the whole of Germany can be neither negotiated nor’ 
accepted by'a German delegation which'is not the government of the whole of 
Germany, but,which would have to implement i ite Such a government can only come 

' about from free. elections. af | 


The Kremlin’s present attitude towards reùnification is a'logical dne 
of the 1952 tactics. Since the USSR could not persuade the West to come to a 
prior agreement on a German peace treaty in accordance with the Soviet inter- 
pretation of the Potsdam Agreement, it began to put out a new theory: reunifi-- 
cation is a purely German affair, and is to result from direct negpnatons between . 
Bonn and Pankow. The September ar ‘note macs this clear: 





16 Ibid., “August 24, 1952. - , 
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However much the ruling circles of the [German Federal Republic] endeavor 
to ignore this, they will sooner or later be forced to admit that the path to unification 
lies through talks between [East and West Germany]. As far as the four great powers 
are concerned their duty consists, of ‘course, primarily in supporting in every way 
, possible the efforts of the German people to credtea single, democratic, peace-loving 
German state by negotiations between [Hast and West Germany].7® 


The aim of such talks was declared to be primarily the formation of a German 
contedetuaige: a point-of view which brought into the foreground the question 


of the recognition of the so-called German Democratic Republic. The Kremlin 
adheres to the viewpoint that only the Soviet Union interprets the Yalta and 


- Potsdam. „agreements“ in their true spirit, and it is argued that Soviet policy 


towards Germany is conducted solely on the basis óf the Potsdam Agreement. 
However, whenever Moscow talks about the legality of the East German regime 


| little reference is made to either Yalta ‘or Potsdam. The German Democratic 


Republic is presented as a fact: . the existence of the German Democratic 
Republic.as a sovereign state is an “indisputable fact.”19 Khrushchev’s approach 
to the German question was typified in an interview he gave to Die Welt. 


It would appear an obvious truth that the unification of Germany is a two-sided 
process which cannot be completed without: both German states. Meanwhile, the 
, government of one of them, that is, the government of the German Federal Republic, 
acts as if there is no other German state on the map, that is, as if that part of Ger- 
many, with which, judging by statements it ‘makes, it would like to unite [does not 
exist]. It is difficult not to note that such an attitude on the part of the West German 
‘government contradicts the demands of common sense.?° 


Prior to 1949, the Soviets justified the preparations for the foundation of a 
German state in-the Soviet zone by references to the alleged remilitarization of 
West Germany. In fact, however, it was the Soviets who were remilitarizing 
theit zone. On July. 14, 1948, Marshal Sokolovsky appointed: then Minister of 


_ Internal Affairs for Saxony Dr. Kurt’ Fischer head of the Soviet-zone central 
. , administration for internal affairs, and gave him the task of forming the so-called 
. People’s Police, the first armed German organization since World War I, and 


later an integral part of the East German state apparatus.*! No similar autono- 
mous organization existed in West Germany. 

`. Much more important, though, is. the fact that the Federal Republic was 
formed on the basis of free elections, while the German Demoératic Republic arose 
in a typical Communist manner. An important role in its formation was played 


. by the Communist cover organization, the People’s Congress, founded in 1947. 


` On November 26, 1947, one day after the London foreign ministers’ conference 


had begun, the leaders of the East German United Socialist Party (SED) issued 


. an appeal to all patties and mass organizations throughout the whole of Germany 


to participate in a German ee s Congress for Unity and a Just Peace” in 


, 38 Pravda, September 9, 1957, 
` 29 Thid, 
20 Ibid., February 8, 1958. . 
21 Boris Meissner, op. éit., p. 175. / 
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' Berlin on December 6 ia 1, 1947: The leading TEE Christian Democratic i 
. Union (CDU) politicians Jakob Kaiser and his ideputy Lemmer saw through the ~ 


SED’s attempt to ‘replace democratic popular’ representation’ for the whole of: 
- Germany, and for the Soviet zone in particular, by an allegedly ‘democtatic mass 
organizati ion, and „therefore rejected the congtess. When Colonel Tulpanov, 
commander of the’ Soviet occupation forces, could not make them  chatige their - 


., mind, they.were replaced by more plat DU polieians, such as Otto. iets 


ae; 


ar 


F 


aa 


“and Georg’ Derlinger:## 

This ‘people’ S congress,’ ‘famed nie atibe ‘the aaia e fade 
intervened in the affairs of the Soviet-zone parties, was convened again in’ 19487 
and 1949 and on each occasion elected a “people? s ‘council. * The 1949 people’s’ 
“council met on October 7, 1949 and formed itself into a provisional ‘‘people’s | 
’ parliament” on the grounds of national emergency, claiming for itself the rights. 


of a legally, elected parliament. After ‘this coup d'état, which could ‘never have” | 
happened without the support of the‘Soviet occupation forces, the people’s coun- 


cil, as'a provisional parliament, proclaimed the! German Democratic Republic. aay 
- The Soviet note of Septeimber 1957 contained the Kremlin’s views on: ‘how 


‘a German Confederation’ could. be effected. Al- German elections were not re- ` 


garded.as the: answer to the question, of Gérmdn únification, and the noté’ stated ` 
that 8 À £ A ` Ea 7 


3 
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`. under the present < conditions the slogan of all, German elections exptesses the, “ 


attempts of the ruling circles of the [German Federal Republic} to annex the first. 
peace-loving German state in the history of the German people, to extend the system 
existing in the [German Federal Republic] to it,jand also to drag the eastern part of; 


Gérmany into the plans-for the preparation of a new war in Europe. Tt is quite _ 


` natural that thé. German Democratic Republic decisively ee: ce attémpts,’ 
pregnant with the threat of a few ‘military conflagration. 3a: 


l Thùs, frée, all-Geeman elections aré régårced á as presenting 2 a disd ‘of war, 
obviously because the Communists realizé that they would mean the end of the 





Communist regime iñ East Gérmany. Moreover, the Soviets evidently fear that” 


a stronger Germany would demand a:revision of the Kremlin’s attitude towards ee 
ae Oder-Neisse Line. Central Germany is to” all practical. purposes a lever by © 


‘means of which Moscow: intends’ to force at least acceptance, of the Soviet and | 
Polish annexation of the areas east of the Line. This process is concealed behind: | 
a campaign against alleged wat preparations on the part of West Germany. 


The fact that the: Soviets regard neither free Sectiogs nor negotiations by the , 


` powers responsible fora peace treaty with Germany as a solution to the problem | 


` of German reunification was stressed’ time and.again in the Soviet note: “In 


` practice only the Germans-themseélves can come to an agreement on the possible ~, 
steps aimed at .restoring the unity of the German state. There i is not and eannot - 


2 ` be any other, approach to the solution of aes question other ‘than agreement 


4 
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EE the an Cite states.” 25 ‘The only answer; oE to the Soviets, 


` is the highly publicized East German plan-for federation, as brought out for 


instance in’ the interview with a reporter, of the Munich Sdddeutsche Zeitung.*® 
‘Although’ the Soviets have frequently altered their tactics in their policy 


'. towards Germany their strategy has remained uncharged. Whether the Kremlin 
'. insisted on a prior agreement ‘between the great powers regarding a future peace 
, treaty with Germany, whether preference was given the formation of an all- 


German government, whether the slogan that reunification be worked out by the 


_ two German states was propagated as now, the Oder-Neisse Line is to remain the 


.. Polish border for ever and East Germany i is to remain a satellite. However, the 


maintenance of the statws quo is the Soviet’s minimum demand. They have never 


-expressed their willingness to: give up central and eastern Germany, and in fact 


are doing their best to extend their influence in Germany. 


Moscow is, not worried by the present small West German armed forces, but 
is considerably perturbed by the Federal Republic’s potentialities. ‘The “economic 
wonder’ -has not only economic and-military potentialities, but also a psycholog- 
ical impact, which can.be felt behind the Iron Curtain. There has been an uneasy 
peace in the satellite countries ever since the East Betlin uprising of June 17, 1953 
and there is'no guarantee that there will be no repetition of the events in Poland 
and Hungary. The very existence of the West German republic has an unsettling 


_ effect behind the Iron Curtain, if only because of its vastly higher standard of 


living. However, the peoples of eastern Europe pin their hopes on a change in the 


status quo. Khrushchev showed in an interview with representatives of the British 
newspaper The Daily Express that the recognition of the status quo is an essential 
prerequisite if negotiations arè to have positive results. ?7 


Thus, although Soviet aims towards Germany are not ‘always clear-cut, two 
points stand: ‘out: (1) The Soviets insist on the maintenance of the status quo, which 
means acceptance of the Oder-Neisse Line and the “‘socialist achievements” of 


' the so-called German Democratic Republic, and (2) The Kremlin will only allow 


talks on reunification when West German rearmament is limited by either the 


` terms of the Rapacki Plan or. the East German Spyeeineee s views on confed- 


eration. 

Final recognition of the status quo in Germany would imply recognition of the 
Soviets’ arbitrary interpretation of interriational treaties and would be a virtual 
acceptance of the situation in eastern Europe as a whole, thereby destroying the 
hopes of the satellite peoples. All the Soviets are offering i in return is an empty 


‘ promise to negotiate and.reduce the general tension. It is even less certain what 


. the impositidn of limitations on West German rearmament would achieve, since 


Soviet contributions have not been specified. However, the eventual realization 


., of the Rapacki-Plan and the creation of a German confederation would give the 


Soviets. a chance to interfere in West’ E 


y 
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The Berlin Blockade of 1948—49 er the danger of a jga war in 
Germany. Thé firm resistance shown by the West, not only in Berlin, but also in 
Korea and Greece forced the Soviets to give way. In its latest plans on Germany 
the Kremlin may have drawn on the experience gained from the Hungarian 
events of-1956. However, whatever the Kremlin’s aims, of which one is to lure | 
Germany away from the West if possible, confederation of two states with 
different economic, political, and social structures would present a definite © 
danger of civil war. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy . 
Soviet Industry in 1957 and 1958 


‘1957 Plan Fulfillment 


Plan fulfillment figures for 1957 clearly showed that the directives laid down 
inthe Sixth Five-Year Plan for industrial development had not been met in a 
number of branches of industry. The administrational reorganization, which was 
started last year and on which the Soviet ledders had placed great hopes, did not 
improve the situation. At a session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR Gosplan 
chairman Baibakov admitted that .~ 


in the fourth quarter of last year a large ‘number of enterprises did not fulfill 
the plans laid down for them, while a number of sovnarkhozes [economic councils], 
having fulfilled the plan for gross output as a'whole, did not fulfill their tasks as far 
as types of product are concerned: ‘A serious shortcoming in the work of some 
sovnarkhozes is the inadmissible practice of unilateral disruption of economic links 
developed for deliveries of produce and materials.t 


` He referred by way of example to the Udmurt sovnarkhoz, which supplied 
only its own lumbering organizations with Diesel locomotives and flatcars, thus 
disrupting the plans of several other sovnarkhozes. Other economic regions 
guilty of similar infringements were the Belorussian and Ukrainian. 

Even though the original Sixth Five-Year Plan targets were subsequently 
revised, the new targets were not met in a number of key industries. Examination 
of the Central Statistical Administration’s report on 1957 plan fulfillment, pub- 
lished in Pravda on January 27, 1958, shows that as in 1956 the main reason for 
failure to carry out plans was the fact that schedules for the introduction of new 
equipment were not kept. Thus, new blast and open-hearth furnaces, rolling 
mills, pits, power stations, plants, and factories did not come into operation on 
time. However, it must be borne in mind that gross output increased, the increase 
over 1956 being 11% in the case of heavy industry, 8% for the light and food 
industries. 

Inadequate iron-ore mining and nonfulfillment of the plan for new metallurgi- ` 
cal plant construction prevented even the strategically important plans for iron 
and steel output from being fulfilled. Furthermore, plans for -the industrial 
development of Siberia and other regions of the USSR came up against serious 
. difficulties, necessitating a revision of the plans for switching industry to the 
country’s eastern regions in 1958 and a step-up of construction ih the long- 
inhabited areas. Thus, the new blast furnaces which began operation were in the 
old established industrial regions of the European USSR, at metallurgical plants 
in Stalino, Alchevsk (until recently Voroshilovsk), Makeevka, and Zhdanov. One 


1 Sovetskaya Rossiya, January 29; 1958. 
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result was fide the revised target figure of score 38.1 million | tons for |. 
_iron-ore smelting was underfulfilled by one million- tons. Steel smelting also 


E lagged, 1957 output-being 51 million tons, as opposed to the target of 54.5 million 


tons. The rolled metal output figure of 40.2 million tons was mèt only quantita- - 
tively; the plans for different types of metal were not met, which had an adverse ` 
effect on deliveries to machine-building plants. and on capital construction. A 
' vicious circle resulted: The ferrous metal industry did not fulfill its ‘plan’ because 
capital, construction’ was behind schedule; the latter was s late because the former 
failed to fulfill plans for output of rolled metal, |" 


In 1957, the, Soviet leaders placed particular emphas:s on the coal oa petro- ` 








` leum industries. The compulsory mobilization of tens of thòusands of Komsomol 


members enabled 95 new pits to begin production, of which 37 were completed 
entirely by, Komsomol membérs. Thus, the 1957 coal output plan was met, 


' - although the rate of development envisaged in’the Sixth Five-Year Plan was not 


maintained. On the other hand, the petroleum industry expanded even faster than 
planned, The target figure was IT million tons, actual output 98.3 inillion, ari 


increase of 17% over 1956. This was due mainly to the development of new `» 


` oilfields in the Tatar and Bashkir ASSR’s and Kuibyshev Oblast.. 


Since the plan for thé construction of hydroelectric and, herl power DN 


stations wàs not met, the reyised target figure of 211.2 billion kilowatt-hours was - 
underfulfilled by 1.7 biljon. 


- The: ‘machine-building. industry, turñed out obly 100,000 tractors, "54, 000’ less ` 


| - in 1956. The main reason for this’ “drop was i cange to Aa manufacture of 


new types of tractors. ` m 


As was planned, the light and food industries irdi much bye than 
heavy industry, some ‘branches even declining. ‘Thus, in spite. of a satisfactory 
cotton crop, only 5.6 billion meters of cotten cloth were manufactured, more 
` than.0.3 billion meters less than ‘in-1955. At the same time there was a slight 
increase in the production of woolen cloth and leather footwear, but not enough | 
~ to meet the original directives of the -Sixth Five-Year Plan. In spite of a record ` 
harvest of 37.9 million tons of-sugar beets, planted output of 4, l million tons of 
piggt was underfulfilled by 200, 000-tons. — 





The 1958 Plan | 


, “As ae ‘original ayer figures, envisaged i in. “the Sixth Five-Year Plan Hore i 

urirealistic, ` the Supreme Soviet of the USSR* ‘was obliged to introduce a new 

. plan for’ 1958, ‘again less’ than’ the figures given in the directives of the 

Twentieth Party Congress. On December 19, 1957, chairman of Gosplan of the 

~ USSR I. I. Kuzmin stated in his report at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
‘ USSR on the 1958 plan? that 39.1 million tons of pig iron would be produced. 


N, 


ka Even though: this was less than the original target: it was clear that he was‘ 


relying heavily on’ the introduction of five new!blast furnaces in the Ukraine to 
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` meet this figure. The RSFSR’s Josi in-the increase will be y 0.4 million tons, 

since the two blast furnaces presently under construction at Chelyabinsk and 
` Orsk-will not be finished before the late fall of 1958. In addition, 53.6 million 
- tons of steel are to'be smelted and 41.7 million tons of rolled metal produced. To 
this end new blast furnaces and rolling mills in: -the established eee 
regions’ ‘of the USSR are to start production. 


_ Coal output for 1958 is to-reach 489 million tons, including 72 million from 
the Kuznets Basin. The petroleum industry is to step up output to 111.8 million 
| tons, while the planned output of electric power is 231 billion kilowatt-hours. 


The drop in steel, pig iron, and’ rolled metal output in 1957 has forced the 
l Soviet leaders to plañ increased’ production throughout the metallurgical industry 
as a whole, although’ still not as great as the 1955 and 1956 increases. Pig iron 
“production is to be increased by 2.1 million tons over 1957, steel by 2.6 million 
tons, and rolled metal by 1.5 million tons, while the necessary preparatory work is 
to be catried out so that new iron-ore enterprises, coking units, blast and open- 
hearth furnaces, ‘pipe-casting plants, and rolling mills.can begin operations in 1959. 


A sum'of 12:1 billion rubles, 3.3 billion mote than in 1957 , nas been, set aside 
for capital construction in 1958. The biggest increase in budgetary assignments 
- ds for the development of the iron-ore industry, amounting-to 73. 4% over the 

' 1957 figure. Assignments for metallurgical plant construction are to increase by 
‘o 42%. During this year seven new blast furnaces are to be put into operation, of 


'. which five will be in the Ukraine, and the preliminary work done so that a further 


„seven can begir production in 1959. The increase in iron-ore smelting will 
‘necessitate a step-up in the rate’of ore mining. Thus, during 1958 and 1959 iron- , 
_ ore ‘output is planned to increase by 34.7 million tons: 


Building plans for 1958 envisage increased construction in the country’s 

eastern regions, ať the Magnitogorsk, Chelyabinsk, and Karaganda plants and the 
` Sokolovo-Sarbai iron ore combine in Kazakhstan. Howevet, as far as the con- 
struction of the Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works (near the Kuznetsk com- 
bine), 4 part of the so-called third ferrous metallurgical center envisaged at the 
Twentieth Party Congress, is concerned all that ‘has been done to date is to set 
aside the necessary funds. 


`The 1958 plan, for the, nonferrous metal industry et envisages increased mining, 
p _patticulary ‘of copper, nickel, lead, and zinc. It is also planned to step up the 
` output of aluminum, titanium, ‘and metals used in the production of strategically 
important heat-resisting alloys. Much wider use is to be made ofi iron ore as a 
` taw material, and more > metal-obtained. 


Great emphasis is placed on ‘petroleum and gas output, especially the ees as 

‘the most economical forms of fuel; Soviet output of both is far behind that of 
» many other. countries. The capacity of the oil-refining industry is to be stepped up 
, and new pipelines laid. Oil production is to be 14% above that of 1957, refining 
_ 12%, and gas ‘output 52%. Capital investments in these industries, totaling 
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“ 4 billion rubles, are 30. 59 more than last year’ s. If construction plans are ful- 
filled, 2,900 kilometers of gas pipeline and 2, 100} kilometers of oil pipeline will 
come into operation in 1958. New oil refineries are to start operating in Gorky, 
Stalingrad, Perm, and Fergana, while extremely large refineries are to be built i in 
Pavlodar, Krasnoyarsk, and in Polotsk in the Belorussian SSR. 

The capital construction planned for this year will mean an izcrease in natural 
` gas output of 11 billion cubic meters, equivalent; to a saving of 15 million tons of 
coal. Numerous gas pipelines are to be laid including the following: Serpukhov— 
Leningrad; Saratov—Gorky; Karadag—Kirovabad—Akstafa, with branch lines 
to Tbilisi and Erevan; and Dzharkak-Bukhara—Samarkand—Tashkent. In 1959, 


a further 3,800 kilometers of gas pipeline are tol come into operation, carrying - 


an additional 19 billicn cubic meters of gas. The increased emphasis on gas and 
oil as a fuel will naturally affect the coal industry: the 1958 increase will be only 
26 million tons as against the annual 40 million planned for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. Thus, the 1958 increase will be only 5.8%% 7o; ‘above that of 1957. This year 
open-pit mining is to be stepped up, particularly i in the Urals, the Kuznetsk Basin, 


- and at the Ekibastuz coalfield in Kazakhstan, and 92.9 million tons or 19% of 


the total coal mined will be obtained by this method, New pits with a total capaci- 
ty of 37.1 million tons are to commence mining this year. ', 

Nonfulfillment of the 1957 plan for electric power output retarded the program 
of electrification’s being carried out. To make up the lag, interregional links, de- 
signed to create a unified power system for the whole of the European SSR, are 
to be developed. The Kuibyshev hydroelectric power station, which came into 
operation in 1957, has a capacity of 2.1 million kilowatts and supplies Moscow 
via a new 400, 000-volt transmission line. A similar|line is to be laid from the power 
station to the Urals to provide the Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, and Zlatousk regions 
with a cheap source of power. Work is to continue on the transmission lines 
: linking Moscow with the Stalingrad power station. In all, this year new power 


` stations with a combined capacity ‘of more than 5' million kilowatts are to be put - 


into operation and construction of 5 new thermai power stations begun. Develop- 


is to continue and a number of experimental stations with new types of reactors 
are to be working before theend of 1959. , If thè program is carried out in full 
, electric power output in 1958 will increase by 21.5 billion kilowatt-hours. 


The machine-building industry is to concentrate mainly on supplying the gas, ` 


“petroleum, chemical, ferrous, and nonferrous metal industries. In 1958, the indus=~ 
try is to manufacture 80% of the new large steam turbines as against 40%—45%, 
in 1957. The preliminary work is also to be doneto enable a steam turbine with 
a capacity of 300,000 xilowatts to begin production next year. In 1957, plans for 
modernizing the ‘maachine-building industry were|put into force and 41% of this 
year’s total output of machine tools will go towards this process. The 1958 plan 
envisages the installation of 147 automatic or semiautomatic production lines for 
the machine-building and metal-working industries. Sixty-three powerful forging 
and stamping presses are to be manufactured in 1958, together with what is 
claimed will ke the most powerful hydraulic stamping press in the world: 
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‘ment of atomic power stations with capacities| of 200,000—400,000 ‘kilowatts . 


The light and food industries continue to be neglected comparatively speaking. 
Cotton cloth production-is to be only 22 million meters above the 1957 figure and 
thus will be 280 million meters less than the 1955 figure of 5.9 billion meters. 
Cloth output is to be increased by 75 million meters, including 9.4 million meters 
of woolen cloth. Leather footwear output is to be stepped up to. 342.2 million 
pairs, 28 million more than in 1957. Eleven meat combines, 81 refrigeration plants 
for factories engaged in the output of meat and dairy produce, 45 creameries and 
- dairies, and 12 new sugar refineries are to come into operation. 


_ The plan for capital construction envisages an increase in investments of 

198.8 billion rubles, 14 billion more than in 1957. In order to meet the plan the 
manufacture of prefabricated iron and concrete structures is to be increased by 
36%, cement output by 16.5%, slate by 12%, and glass by 7.4%. In addition, 
output of timber for building purposes is to be increased by 8.5 million cubic 
meters and lumber by 3.7 million cubic meters. 


_ The following table shows overall production figures in key branches of the 

heavy, light, and food industries fot 1957 as laid down in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, the later revised Rent, actual output in 1957, and thie planned figures 
for 1958: 


Changes inthe Planned and Actual Production. of Selected regis in 1957-58 


Onginsl Revised Phoned 
ra 1957 Target 1957 Target 1957 pro 1958 Target 

Pig Tron (Million Tons) s... la... er 41.1 38.1 37.0 39.1 
Steel (Million Tons) ............0405 Prenian 54.5 51.5 51.0 53.6 

, Rolled Metal (Million Tons) ...4........ eee 42.3 39.5 40.2 41.7 
_ Coal (Million Tons) ..........2...055 Tar 472.2 446.2 463.0 489.0 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ...........-5 Shuttles 96.4 ,, 97.0 98.3 111.8 
Cement (Million Tons) .........0.eceeneeees 35.5 28.5 28.9 33.3 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours)...... 232.2 211.2 209.5 231.0 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ..... rte 22.4 21.0 20.2 31.3 
Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) ..........065 i 6.5 5.5 5.6 5.6 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) ............. 296.0 278.0 282.0 289.4 

~ Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ...... Saat 338.0 309.4 315.0 342.2 
Sugar (Million Tons)......... cece eee cence 47 - 4.8 4.5 5.3 


SOURCES Pravda, February 26, 1956; February 6 and December 20, 1957, January 27, 1958 


The 1957 planned figures for pig iron, steel, arid rolled metal output will not 
be met even by 1958, the third year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Even if pig iron 
output targets for 1958 are fulfilled the figure will still be 2 million tons less than 
, the. original plan figure; in the case of steel, one million less; and in the case of 
rolled metal; 600,000 tons less. On the other hand; if the 1958 plan is met, coal 
output will be 17 ‘million tons over the 1957 figure of 472 million tons. The figure 
for petroleum output bas not been revised. In spite of a planned increase of 
4.8 million tons of cement in 1958 the Original plan figure will not be met. Electric 
_ power output of 231 billion kilowatt-hours in 1958 will still be 1.2 billion below 
' the original plan figure, but gas output is to be 9 billion cubic meters more than 
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‘the plah directives for 1957. Cotton and woolen cloth production will-be con- , 
siderably lower than the planned, figure for 1958, but output of leather footwear 
., and sugar will be slightly more. . 
` The following table shows thè annual increase in Soviet industrial output 
i oyer the yas 1955-57, and the planned i increase tor ee 


t 


Actual ahd Pisaned Increases in. the Produétion of Seiceiad Items 1955- 58 





J s x Planned , 
phox . i wl edi damultieies Increase 
i ; - i Loy : 1955 1956 1957 ° 1958 
a Pig Irori (Million Tons) ....... ranau 3.3: 25 12 24 v> 
{Bia ps _ Steel (Mullion Tons) ’.......... be SERS See 139 33., 24 > 26° 
f Rolled Metal (Million Tons) .......... ERST 3.2 2.5 Z4. 15 
: Coal (Million Tors) .. 5... actin ee eee 439 28.0° 16.8 26.0 i 
“Petroleum (Milod Tons) .........0.00.000 “415.130 145 135 | 
i -7 7 Cement (Million Tons) ......c20-.c0se ee Teo 35 o 24 40 48B 
si - Electric Power (Bullion Kilowatt-Hours) a... 19.5 21.9 17.5 215 
' ‘ Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ....../ 2.25. PEE O3. 3.3 6.5" 11,3 
: i Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) .:..... Passe: 209 -0.4 0.1 0.02 L’ 
“4 Woolen Cloth (Million ene IA EREA > 91 15.4 143, ° 94 f 
~ | 7 Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ............ 1615, 15.5 25.2. 27.2 
Sugar (Million Tons)...'...; DOR 0:8. 09- 014 - 0.78: ; 
SOURCES: Narodsor 9 1956 godu > Statisisckesky exbegodnike (The National Economy of the USSR uit 1956. A Stanstical 


, Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. » Pravda, December 20, 1957 and January 27, a 


.. Clearly, the USSR’s output of pig iron, steel rolled metal, dad deal in 1958 
` Wil be far below the figures for 1955-56. It must be remembered too that 1958, 
the third year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, is to be the year of transition to the 
Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) and the first year of the fifteen-year period 1958-72, 
„Which in turn will’mean a ae up A ae development of a number branches 
he sac PEPEE - i ve i GA. Y vedensky, 
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. Soviet 1957 "Trade Relations with the Satellites | 
and the Near.and Middle East . `. s 


eae f 
; 6 X The Satellites k ia a Ra 
For The Hungarian feelin and the intellectual ferment i in ‘Poland throughout 
. » 1956 could not but affect the economy of these tvo,countries, which, in turn, was 
reflected to a greater’ or lesser degree in their economic relations with other 
‘lands.: Beating in mind that the ‘satellite countries do most of their trade 
among themselves and with, the Soviet Union,| it is not suzprising that the- - 
‘existing system for regulating trade’ relations between the Soviet Union and the 
. „test of the Cotnmunist bloc was upset. Instead of being able tc keep within the 
‘ "framework of the aims set at the Twentieth Party Congrtess,! aid over and ‘above 
that originally envisaged had to be granted to ‘Husgary, ‚concessions made to 
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«the European satellites, and a blind eye: turned to Poland’s efforts to obtain 
assistance from the United States. As a result, the Soviet Union spent the first 
months of 1957 trying to restore order in its economic relations with the European 
satellite states. 
One cause of the events in ‘Hungary oa Poland were these countries’ economic 
difficulties, for which the policy pursued by the Soviet leaders must'take a large 
~ share of the blame. Soviet interference in the economic life of the satellites was 
always to the disadvantage of the latter; in short, they were being. exploited, 
The’ Soviet leaders themselves were forced to admit in a declaration “On the 
Foundations for the Development and Further Strengthening of Friendship and 
Cooperation Between the Soviet Union and Other Socialist States,” published 
on October 30,1956, that 


in the process of establishing a new regime and the profound revolutionary 
transformations of social relations there were not a few difficulties, unsolved prob- 
lems, and actual mistakes, including, even in the relations between socialist coun- 
tries, infringements and mistakes which belittled-the principle of equality in relations 

_ between socialist states. As recent evénts have shown, it became necessary to make _ 
an appropriate statement on the Soviet Union’s standpoint i in its mutual relations 
with other socialist countries, primarily in the economic and military fields. The 

_ Soviet government is prepared to discuss jointly with the governments of other 
' socialist states measures ensuring the further development and strengthening of 
economic links between the socialist countries in order to remove any possible 


infringements of the principle of national sovereignty, mutual advantages and equal- 
‘ity in economic relations. 7 


The events in Hungaty had a considerable ded: on the country’s foreign 
trade; thisis not surprising in view of the fact that the countries of the so-called 
_ socialist camp, including the Soviet Union, accounted for more than 60% of all 
Hungary’s foreign trade. In the last quarter of 1955, Hungarian exports to the 
other European Communist countries amounted to 1,546.6 million forints 
_ (roughly 520-million rubles): In the corresponding period of 1956 it was only 
382.8 million (about 130 million rubles). Export of aluminum not only dropped 
sharply, but in the first quarter of 1957 some even had to be imported.* Deliveries 
of bauxite, ferrous alloys, and agricultural produce also dropped off. Indeed, the 
Hungarian economy was in dire need of economic aid, and.in spite of the help 
- given the stricken country by the non-Communist world the aid of the USSR 
: and the satellites had to be enlisted: 


During 1957, it is ; proposed i importing into Hungary from abroad up to 3.5 mil- 
lion tons of coal. The Soviet Union, [East Germany], and Czechoslovakia are to 
deliver building materials, glass, and-cement.... Poland sent as a gift a batch of 
various goods, especially clothing, to the. value of 106 million zloty [about $25 md- 

_ lion]. Essentials to the:value of 22 million [East German] ‘marks [came] from [East 
Germany] as a gift. The [Chinese People’s Republic] transferred 30 million rubles 
in convertible currency, to Hungary. The Soviet Union is to deliver to Hungary 
a? Pravda, October 31, 1956. i 

` 3 Vnesbnyaya torgoslya, No. $ (1957), p. 4. 

4 Ibid., p. T X - 
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gratis building materials as well as building and road-building machinery to the » 
total value of 400 million rubles. The Yugoslav government offered Hungary 
building materials worth 159 million dinars.5 | 


This, however, was not enough; the Soviet Union was forced to take further 
measures to bolster up the Hungarian. economy, and a Hungarian government 
and Party delegation headed by Kadar was invited to Moscow oń March 20, and 
stayed for a week. The talks held resulted in the publication of a special joint 
declaration containing a section on questions connected with mutual economic 
relations.® The text of the declaration makes it’ clear that the Soviet government 
had been obliged to extend considerably its exports to Hungary, to a total for 
the year of 1,010 million rubles, approximately 2,970 million forints. In 1956, 
Soviet exports to Hungary totaled only 1,413.7 million forints (about 480 million 
_ rubles).7 The main items were agricultural produce, raw materials, and semi- 
manufactured goods. All in all, the Soviet Union was to supply 450,000 tons of 
wheat, 200,000 tons of iron, 150,000 tons of rolled steel, 110,000 tons of pig iron, 
500,000 tons of coke, 1,200,000 tons of coal, 990,000 tons of petroleum, 400,000 
cubic meters of timber, 8,009 tons of copper, and 8,000 tons of aluminum.® 


‘To help maintain the belance of foreign trade payments- during 1957 the 
Soviet Union had to grant Hungary long-term credit of 750 million‘ rubles, 
including 200 million rubles in convertible currency, to be paid back in kind 
within 10 years, beginning in 1961, at a rate of 2%. Including 125 million rubles 
‘granted earlier, Hungary received from the Soviet Union during 1957 credit 
to the value of 875 million rubles. The magazine Vneshnyaya torgovlya summed 
up the value of this loan as follows: “In orderl to judge the significance of this 
aid it is enough to say that the credit made available by.the Soviet Union is equal 
to almost 50% of the value of all Hungarian imports for 1956,’’® 


There were also two further credit arrangements: first, Hungary was allowed 
to defer repayment of earlier credit of more than 150 million rubles “for a con-- 
siderable period of time,” and second, the Hungarian government was released 
from its debt of more than one million forints (about 350 million rubles) for 
former German property transferred to Hungary and for the Soviet shares in 
the former Soviet—Hungarian joint-stock. companies, 

Thus, the Hungarian revolution not orly disrupted the trade planned 
between Hungary on the one hand and the USSR and its satellites on the other, 
but also' cost the Soviet government a great deal. However, within six months 
Hungarian industry was forced to take upon itself the fulfillment of a number of 
orders for Soviet industry: : 








The Hungarian foreign’ trade organs havel concluded an agreement with the 
corresponding Soviet organs on the delivery to: the Soviet Union of machinery for 


5 Radio Moscow, January 10, 1957. 
è Izsestia, Match 29, 1957. ; 
7 Vneshnyaya torgovlya. op. sit. “| 
8 Izvestia, op. cit. . : f 
° Vreshnyaya torgovlya, op. cit., p. 8. 
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ten complete canning factories. The machinery must be delivered to the Soviet 
Union before the end of 1958. Part of the raw and other materials necessary for the 
fulfillment of the order will be received from the USSR.1°" 


The Soviet-Hungarian declaration of March 29, 1957 dealt with not only 
economic matters but numerous points of considerable political interest. It was 
not the first agreement of its kind, for from November 15 through 18, 1956 a 
Polish delegation had visited Moscow, and a joint declaration was published on ` 
November 20. It was followed by visits to Moscow of delegations from the other 
satellite states, which also resulted in the publication of similar joint declarations: 
with Romania on December 4, 1956; with East Germany on January 8, 1957; 
with Czechoslovakia on January 30, 1957; with mules on February : 21, 1957; 
and with Albania on April 18, 1957. 

The economic aspect of all these agreements was the same: the Soviet Union 
was to export more to the satellites and grant them more credit, of which some was to 
be in convertible currency. In some cases old debts were to be waived. These were 
all top-level agreements, in which the leading Party and state functionaries of the 
countries concerned participated. They all indicated the extent to which the revolu- 
tion in Hungaty had shaken economic relations between the satellites and the 
Soviet Union. It is clear that the satellite leaders used the situation to force the 
Soviet Union to make certain economic concessions. The first to do so was 
Poland, which forced the Soviet Union to re-examine the two countries’ economic 
relations. Poland’s failure to meet its plan for coal output led to a drop in exports 
to the neighboring countries, “creating certain difficulties in the development of 
the economies of the socialist countries” and imposing a severe strain on Poland’s 
balance of payments.11 However, the agreement signed in Moscow on Novem- 
ber 18, 1956 envisaged a considerable relaxation of the pressure on Poland. First, 
as of November 1, 1956 the Polish debt for credit granted by the Soviet Union 
to Poland to pay for Polish coal deliveries during the period 1946-53 (but not 
' delivered in full) on the basis of the agreement of August 16, 1946 was waived; 
second, the Soviet government agreed to deliver 1,400,000 tons of grain on credit 
to Poland during 1957; and third, the Soviet government agreed to grant Poland 
_ long-term credit to the value of 700 million rubles to pay for goods delivered by 
the USSR.13 

According to the French magazine Politique Etrangère, under the agreement 
of August 16, 1946 Poland was to deliver to the USSR 13 million tons of coal per 
year from 1947 through 1950 and 12 million tons per year after that. Later this 
amount was reduced to 6.5 million tons. However, the price per ton was fixed 
` considerably below that on the world market. This clause in the agreement 
mentioned does not make clear how much credit the Soviet Union granted Poland, 
but a statement by the Polish deputy finance minister on November 22, 1956 
~: revealed that the total value of the debt canceled was 2.1 billion rubles.1® 


10 Radio Moscow, July 2, 1957. 
u Veshnyaya torgovlya, No.7 (1957), p. 9. 
13 Tzvestia, November, 20, 1956. 

13 Politique Etrangère, Paris, No. 2 (1957). 
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In the Soviet-Romanian agreement signed on Deeember 3, 1956, the USSR 
promised to deliver 450,000 tons of wheat and 600, 000 tons of grain for fodder, 
“to be paid for according to the trade contract.” ‘The reason for this deal was the 
poor 1956 grain harvest in Romania. The agreement also envisaged technical aid 
in the building of chemical and petroleum industry enterprises and the granting 
`. of long-term credit: for the necessary designing work and equipment. Payment 


„© was to take the form of goods from these factories. 14 


' The next. delegation to arrive in’ Moscow for a discussion of mutual pide 
sate was one from East Germany. On January 8, 1957, a joint declaration was 
published ‘by the two countries, according to which the Soviet Union was to 
increase ‘its exports of coke, petroleum, and rolled ferrous metal by 30% and ` 
gtant credit to the value of 340 million rubles in! convertible currency:15 


, A similar increase i in Soviet coke, ‘petroleum, and rolled ferzous metal exports 


| wes also envisaged in i the joint Soviet—Czech trade pact, under’ which the Soviet 


Union was also to deliver during 1957 a further 250,000 tons of grain, 9,500-tons 
` of aluminum, and 1,300 tons of chromium steel. d 


In the agreement with Bulgaria the Soviet Uaioe granted credit ‘of up t to 
200 million rubles for the building of the secon unit of an artificial-fertilizer 
` plant’and a coal-processing factory attached to it, a lead and zinc factory, and a 
coal-tar chemical plant, for expanding the artificial-fertilizer works in Dimitrov- 
gtad and to cover the costs of surveying the salt, deposits in Provadija, +? 


Credit was also granted to Albania, but no specific sum was mentioned. The 
.contraét also envisaged, transferring to Albania a number of enterprises. built , 
„ with Soviet credit “as a gift from the Soviet people.” In connection with this, 

' Aibania’s debt of 348 million rubles, the amount involved in the construction of 
these enterprises, was' canceled.18 ,- 
The Near and Middle East l 
Ta spite of the Soviet bloc’s difficulties in the first quarter of 1957, Soviet 

foreign economic expansion continued throughout the year. The main targets ` 
were the countries of the Near and Middlé East which had only recently achieved 
their independence and the methods used were primarily commercial: the 
countries concerned paid for the industrial goods and aid in the construction of 
new industrial plants with raw materials and foodstuffs. However, the propaganda 
value ‘of the commercial operations was not overlooked. The Soviet Union 
-knew how to exploit: growing anti-Western feelings in these countries, thus ` 

. combining economic expansion with political penetration. In this, the Communists 
` were aided by such events as the Suez Canal crisis and the disterbances i in Algeria. . 








3M favestiz, December 4, 1956.7 - : ia ie 
18 Thid., January 8, 1957. : | : 
16, Tidd., January 30, 1957. K Si 
_ 17 Ibid., February 21, 1957. ` a 
18 Thid., April 17, 1957. ee i z 
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Not merely the Soviet Union, but the whole Communist biog E China, 
is participating in this expansion. i a 
Although during the last six or seven years the Soviets E increased their 
trade with countries of Southern Asia and the Near East by almost 350%, their 
share of thése countries’ trade is still comparatively small: 35% of Afghanistan’s, 
8.7% of Iran’s, 4.1% of Egypt’s, and 2% of India’s.2° The percentage is even 
lower for other countries. However, the Soviet Union does supply some important 
goods: 
. In 1956, the USSR’s share i in ‘India’ s imports of rolled ferrous, metals was 15%; 
in 1956, the Soviet Union’s share of Afghanistan’s imports was: petroleum prod- 
ucts, 75%; sugar, 95%; cotton cloth, 70%; and motor vehicles, 40%. In 1956, 
Egypt received from the USSR 25%) of all its imported oil, 42% of its petroleum 
products, and 38% of its wheat.2? 


Soviet—Syrian talks have played, an important role in the development of 
Soviet economic penetration in the Near East. From July 24 through August 7, 
1957, a delegation headed ‘by then Minister of Defense'Khaled Azem was in 
` Moscow. Atcording to the British press, the question of a long-term loan of 
1,300 million Syrian pounds, about' $364 million, was ‘discussed.*? On August 27, 
1957,,a new delegation, headed by Chairman of the Council for Syrian Economic 
Development Hasan Jabar, arrived in Moscow.®5 The final agreement on economic 
and technical cooperation was signed on October 28 in Damascus; under it, the 
Soviets were to help build ways of communication and an artificial-fertilizer plant 
and carry out geological surveys. The Soviet government was to grant Syria the 
necessary credit for a period of 12 years at an interest rate of 2.59%. The agreement, 
' which did not give the size of the loan, was signed by Khaled Azem, later, 
after the formation of the United Arab’ Republic, barred by Nasser from any 
further participation in political life. The fate of the agreement is not known. 

The-signing of a Soviet-Moroccan protocol on mutual trade for one year 
. heralded the establishment of official commercial relations between the USSR and 

. this new state. Morocco is to supply cork bark, cork products, citrus fruits, wool, 
and hides, the USSR is to export timiber, crude oil, petroleum products, chemical 
, goods, and machinery and equipment.®5 : 

An official pact was concluded with Burma in Rangoon on January 17, a 
and came into force on June 7, 1957. Under it the Soviet Union is to build “ 
gift to the Burmese people” a ‘technological institute, a theater, and a culture and 
sports center. In turn, the Burmese government is to deliver “as a gift to the 
Soviet people” an equivalent amount of rice and various other goods produced 
in Burma.?¢ -l l 

as Vasshnyaya torgovlya, No. 5 (1957), | pp. 2~7; No. 12 (1957), pp. git. 

20 Thid., No. 11 (1957), p. 65. ; 

21 Thid. i 

22 The Economist, London, August 31, 1957. 

23, Vnesbnyaya torgovlya, No. 10 (1957), p. 41. 

` 4 Tzvasisa, October 30, 1957, 


a5 V neshnyaya torgorlya, No. 7 (1957), p.35; Radio Moscow, Apri 21, 1957. 
2% Vnesbuyaya HN: No. 7 ee pp. 34—36. 
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On November 11, 1957, a Soviet—Indian durecmeat was signed in Delhi, 
under which the Soviet Union is to grant India ‘credit of 500 million rubles to 
cover currency ‘requirements connected with the)construction in India of heavy 
machine-building plarits, a thermal power station, and coal enterprises, and with 
the manufacture of optical glass. The loan is to be! en in 12 annual installments 
at an interest rate of 2.59%.27 ` 

A trade contract signed with Afghanistan on pan 7, 1957 for 1957 and 1958 
‘did not differ from earlier ones concluded between the two countries, ?8 

The remaining Soviet agreements in the Nedr and Middle Hast are, at least 
at present, 'not of particularly great significance: t ‘At the end of July an agreement 
was signed with Turkey for the construction of a' ‘glass works and agreement was 
reached in principle on the building of a sodium plant;?? in October 1956 a trade 
pact was concluded with the Lebanon for 1957;3° on May 31, 1957 a trade and 
payments agreement (including points on cultural arid scientific cooperation) was 
signed with Cambodia;1 the ustal mutual trade contracts were signed with 
North Korea (on April 22, 1957)32 and China ‘(on April 11, 1957);85 and on 
May 15, 1957, an agreement similar to those reached with the European satellites 
was signed with Mongolia.: It covered the free transfer to Mongolia of the enter- 
prises of the Mongolneft trust, the transfer of the: Soviet share in the Sovmongol- 
metall company, to be paid for over thirty years, the transfer to Mongolia of 
airports in Ulan-Bator and Sain-Shande, and the granting of credit of 200 million 


rubles. > . E. Glovinsky 





Domestic Policy i 


The Supreme Soviet Elections 





' Peculiarities of the Soviet Electoral System — 


During the first twenty years of the Soviet tes the system of election to the 
soviets, the parliamentary organs of the one-Party Communist “dictatorship of 


the proletariat,” was run on a discriminatory ‘basis, with different rights for ` 


different classes of workers, and with indirect eléction on a pyramid system. The 
former propertied classes were not allowed to vote at all. The system was heavily 


2? Tzvestia, November 11, 1957. . l 
28 Tbid., January 9, 1957. 


“* On April 16, 1957, an exchange of letters took placeion the establishment of Soviet—Iranian - 


mutual trade (see Vreshnyaya torgovlya, No. 7, 1957, p. 35). In addition, a Soviet—Egyptan agreement on 
economic and cultural cooperation was concluded on January 29, 1958. Its contents are not known, but 
it was reported that the Soviet Union was willing to grant Egypt credit of 700 million rubles (see Jz- 
~vestia, December 29, 1957. 
39 Javestia, August 1, 1957, | 
© Ibid., August 4, 1957, 
31 Ihid., September 26, 1957. í 
32 Pravda, April 24, 1957. $ 3 
33 Izrestia, April 12, 1957. 
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weighted in favor of those social categories which could be most easily influenced 
by the Communist Party. For example, representation on the city soviets was one 
deputy per 100 workers or per 300 voters of other categories; peasant represen- 
tation was much more restricted: At the elections to the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets there was one delegate per 25,000 urban electors but only one per 
125,000 rural electors. To ensure that there was no opposition to the Party, 
voting was done openly. 


In February 1935, the Party Central Committee decided to make voting uni- 
versal, equal, direct, and secret. This decision was then written into the Con- 
stitution of December 1936. The reason given for the change was that Soviet 
. society had become a “society without exploiters.” In practice, this allegedly 
“further democratization” of the Soviet electoral system proved to be a more 
complex and refined way of consolidating the one-Party, Communist dictatorship. 
The change, however, did not weaken the Party’s position, but merely legalized it. 


According to the Soviet Constitution, Communist Party organizations, trade 
unions, cooperatives, youth organizations, and cultural societies have the right 
to nominate candidates for election. Since, however; Article 126 points out that 
the Communist Party is the “leading nucleus of all workers’ organizations, both 
public and state,” it is obvious that the Party will be able to control their activities 
completely. 

The Soviet electoral system is such that it is virtually impossible for candidates 
not approved by the Party to be nominated. For the last twenty years, an election 
campaign has simply consisted of drawing up a bloc of Communist and non- 
Party candidates, the only platform on which candidates can be nominated. 
Moreover, only one candidate is nominated for each electoral district. This in 
practice means that the elections are not elections as such, but a sort of referendum, 
for there is no choice of candidate. In this respect the Soviet elections resemble 
the method by which the legislative organs were formed ‘in Fascist Italy, for 
example, where the electors were simply asked to approve or reject the future 
members of parliament put forward by the Fascist Party leaders. Soviet propa- 
ganda endeavors to justify this system, typical of all totalitarian states, by reference 
to the “moral and political unity” of the Soviet electorate and to the fact that 
candidates are nominated only after a “thorough discussion” by the voters. 
However, since the Communist Party is the only Soviet political party and is ina 
position of dictatorship, this type of “discussion” is meaningless: it is merely an 
` outwardly “democratic” accessory of the Soviet election campaign, the results of 
which have always been determined beforehand. 


It may well be asked why the Party leaders do not allow some element of 
choice, even if only within the rigidly restricted circle of candidates nominated by 
the Party, as. Gomulka did in Poland, in a somewhat different form, after 1956. 
The answer to this question would appear to have a psychological foundation. 
The Party clearly considers it dangerous for the Soviet elector to have even the 
slightest opportunity of making an independent choice. Deprived of the right to 
nominate a candidate of his own choice the Soviet voter looks upon the elections 
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as an obligatory formality. Even passive resistance—striking out the names of the ` 
only candidate or abstaining from voting—is also almost impossible, since ballots . 
invalidated in such a way would be a danger-to the voters, because they 


. would attract the: attention of the state security organs and may well be used as 
- ‘the pretext for repressive measures against the inhabitants of the electoral district 


concerned, Nonpasscipeions in the elections is fe less dangerous, for the same | 
reasons. 3 


Dusing the New Economic Policy period, when the new e Son system had 


‘ not been worked out in detail, failure to appear atthe voting booths was common- 


place. Soviet sources themselves admit that prior to 1924 not more than 40% of 
the electorate actually voted. It was not until the new wave of terror and repression ` 
began in 1934 that the figute rose to 91.6% in urban districts and 80.3% in rural. 


In spite of the comparative relaxation since the Twentieth Party Congress the 
Soviet totalitarian system has still not introduced into the Soviet electoral system 
any ‘new poanie which might allow even al suggestion of freedom in the 
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The 1958 Elections 


On: March 19, 1958, „the final figures for* the! 1958 elections .to i Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, held March 16, 1958, were published. Of the 133,836,325 
persons on the voting registers 133, 7196, 091 voted, according to Soviet sources,? 





` e which means that 40,134 persons abstained from: voting. The number of votes cast 


against the candidates nominated by the Party Central Committee for election to - 
the two chambers of the Council of Ministers of the USSR=the Council of the - 
Union and.the Soviet of Nationalities—was 580,641. and 362,736 respectively.® 


` In all, 944,377 votes were cast against the Party-nominated candidates, approxi- 


mately one million, if the number of abstentions are regarded as votes against. 


‘There-has been considerable fluctuation in the number of votes cast against 
the so-called bloc of Communist and non-Party candidates nominated by the 
Party Central Committee and abstentions in the élections to tke two chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet in 1946, 1950, 1954, afd 1958, ,as can be seen from the follow-_ 


ing table: 


Opposition to the Party During the Postwar hpicie Soviet Elections 
Vetes Against Official Caniidates 








Council of of | 
' X Union Elections” Nationalities Kections Total Abstennons 
1946 osc Bah onthe, eene , 819,699 818,955, 1,638,654 267,350 
1950 2.2... .. 300,146 . 306,382! ` >: 606,528 26,363 
TY Ais teeaedas 247,897 187,357 435,254 22,990 


1958...... hee sli. e 580,641 363;735| 944,377 . 40,134 
SOURCES Tavestta, March 14, 1946, March 15, 1950, March 18, 1954, Mirch 19, 1958 . = - 





1 Iayestia, March 19, 1958, 
2 Ibid, 
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These guris eek that he aad of votes cast rapas the Central Commit- 
tee candidates declined more than 250% between 1946 and 1954, while the latest 
figures would indicate that a reverse : process: may have begun. 


The situation was analogous i in the elections to the Soviets-of Nationalities i in 
the autonomous republics, autonomous oblasts, and national okrugs: 


‘Changes.i in Oppositional Trends in Regional Soviet of Nationalities Elections 


4 Votes Against 
cA zoi a + > Offical Candidates Abstentlons 
i 1946 .ansennas zar. 63,410 9,747 
GE Ie 40 A Ato ` 38,953 ` 2,332 
' 1954 2 sete ee ean 28,722 ` -1,579 
ie 1958 wocee cele e ee ae 65,704 ‘2,577 


_ SOURCES, “Txvestee, March 14, 1946; March 15, 1950, March 18, 1954; March 19, 1958. 


“The number of votes, per 100; 000 voters, cast against the candidates in these . 
“areas was 813 in 1946, 448 in 1950, 302 in 1954, and 571 in 1958. The fact that the 
total number of votes cast against in 1958. exceeded the 1946 figure, while at the 
same time the ratio per 100,000 voters was almost 30% less, is due to an increase 
‘1 of almost 48% in the electorate of the autonomous republics, autonomous oblasts, 
and national okrugs between 1946 and 1958.5 ‘ 


A breakdown of the number of votes against and abstentions by union 
republics since World War TI gives the following picture: 


Electoral, Opposition to the Soviet Regime 1946- 58 


` 








Votes Aguinst Official Candidates c Abstentions ———-_____ 
4 1946 1950. ‘ 1954 1958 1946 1950 1954 1958 

RSFSR.... .... 869,138* 464,763* 306,675* 713,256  78,164* 15,728* 14,883" 27,699 
Ukrainian SSR... 387,757 . 67,991 50,571 87,713 32,315 4,724 3,656 4,758 
Belorussian SSR . 50,942 > 9,967`> 19,143 ` 18,298 6,692 396 242 728 
Uzbek SSR ...... 14,006 8,567. 9,664 ` 17,357 3,091 333 1,000 413 
Kazakh SSR... 27,732 20,555 18,063 46,122 3,207 255° 146 336 
Georgian SSR’... 5,537 ‘1,028 ‘’ 990: 2,920 1,362 33- 58 49 
Azerbaidzhan SSR+ 12,163 ope 6,807' 8,624 :. 825 24 62 464 
_ Lithuanian SSR .: 115,842 ~ 7,960 |, 2,322 3,461 -113,313 1,877 + 796 752 
‘Moldavian SSR . + 11/898 ~ 4,712, 5,063 13,698 3,085 454 131 452 
Latvian SSR ..... 27,941 1,876 1,316. 2916 10,429 757 577 1,177 
Kirgiz SSR... -. \40484 6,470 6,536 8,916 1,491 177 80 173 
Tadzhik SSR .... ` 4,186 .2,110° 1,762. . 5,064 226 16 - 9 20 
Armenian SSR ... 3,921, | 928 °''987 + 3,781  - ' 620 28 11 160 
Turkmen SSR .... , 4,643 2,571 2,521 6,288 1,034 115 58 T7 
. Estonian SSR... 84,091. 6,348; 4,123 7,592 9,918 1,446 1,281 2,976 


Total USSR... 1,630,211 609,634 436, 543 - 946,006 piles - 26,363 22,990 40,234 


~ * Includes the Karelo-Finnush SSR, then in exuteace. A 
5 NOTE: The number of abstentions, in the case of the repablics, is the difference between the mmber of voters and the number 
‘of votes cast, as given in the relevant issu of Levestsa. The 1946 total for the USSR, however, as given wn the text to the Jepesta table, is 
266,750, the remaining text and table totals coincide, 
‘The number of votes against offical candidates, ia the cao of the republic, is che ram ofthe diference between (1) the number of 
votes cast and the number of votes cast for the official candidates in the Council of the Union elections and (2) the number of votes cast 
' and'the number of votes cast for the official candidates in the Soviet of Nationalities elections The totals for the USSR, as given in the 
text to the Fapecid table concerned, isis ın every case from the sum of the republic figures aq giyen above These totals are 1946, 1,638,654, 
1950, 606,528, 1954, 435,254; and 1958, 944,377 


$ SOURCES. Isrestia, March 14, 1946, March 15, 1950, March 18, 1954, March 19, 1958 | 
3 Ibid., March 14, 1946 and March 19, 1958. - | l , 
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Expressing this: in terms of the number of votes, per 100,000 voters, cast 
against the, official candidates, the following picture is obtained: 


1946 ~ i 1954 1958 ‘ 


RSPSR cavity vingdt sds 1,528 748 482 935 
Ukrainian SSR ........ 1,901 297 201 315 
Belorussian SSR ...... 1,273 255 39% 345. 
Uzbek SSR ...... 0n. 452 245 248 394 
Kazakh SSR .......... 840. 534, 430 870 
Georgian SSR ........ 2T AT A n 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ..... 869 211 358 411 
Lithuanian SSR ..:.... 8,274 495 140 2%, 
_ Moldavian SSR ....... 915 350 138 806 / 
" Latvian SSR aoue 2,237 139 9% 1% 
Kirgiz SSR aiia 1,305 647 .610 811 
Tadzhtk SSR ......... 598 259 184 400 
Armenian SSR ........ 607 120 115 378 
Turkmen SSR ........ 749 354 327743 
Estonian SSR ..... u.. 10,910 793 473 84 


Se E 
Total USSR.. 1,611 art 361 106 


Thus, in 1946, the greatest number of votes against’ the Central Committee 
candidates was in the Lithuanian SSR (115,842) and the Estonian SSR ‘(84,091), 
equivalent to 8,274 and 10,910 per 100,000 voters respectively. Further, the 
Lithuanian SSR’s figure of 113,813 abstentions ;was more than 40% of the total 
figure for the USSR. It can be seen that in’ 1946, opposition to the Communist 
. regime was particularly strong in the Baltic states, the Ukraine, and Belorussia, 
the areas which had been occupied by the Gerrans during World War I. Anti- 
Soviet guerrilla detachments active during the immediate postwar years in these - 
areas to some extent encouraged resistance to the regime. 

The Party leaders’ reaction to the 1946 election was swift and decisive. No 
fewer than 700,000 natives of the Baltic republics were deported during the period 
1946-50 and replaced by persons transferred |from the central oblasts of the 
USSR. As a result, the 1950 and 1954 results were much more satisfactory for 
the regime. 

The confusion in the Party Central TTE the internal struggle for pow- 
er and the forced relaxation by the regime duej to intellectual ferment, increased 
pressure by the people, and general criticism after Stalin’s death were reflected in 
the results of this year’s elections. Although the number of votes, per 100,000 
voters, cast against the regime was less than in 1946, it was still almost double the 
1954 figure for the USSR as a whole. i 
l In the 1958 elections the largest number of votes, per 100, 000 voters, cast 

against the official candidates was in the RSFSR, totaling 935. The Kazakh SSR 
had 870, which was even higher than iù 1946. It is'likely that the forced resettle- 
ment of. seyeral million youths has caused considerable discontent, of which these 
' votes are an expression. The figure for the Estonian SSR was also high, j in spite 
of the widespread purges. . 


4 East and West, London, No. 4 (1954). g ! 
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It is evident from information in the Soviet press that the principle of secret 
voting in the recent elections was not strictly observed: Voters were in innumer- 
able cases obliged to, vote in public, without availing themselves of the secrecy of 
the polling booths. Large numbers of Party, government, and trade union 
workers voted in this way, dropping their ballots openly and ostentatiously into 
the ballot boxes, thereby rendering it virtually impossible for persons voting 
afterwards not to follow the examples of these “honest” Soviet citizens. Moreover, 
on March 17, 1958, Pravda, describing the scene at the polling station where 
Khrushchev and Shvernik-cast their votes, mentioned that young pioneers stood 
rigid at their posts by the booths and ballot boxes, conscious of their respon- 
sibility. This form of obvious interference took place not in some remote district, 
_ but in Moscow. 


Foreign correspondents accompanying the American observers at the elections 
also noted that pressure by Party workers was greater than formerly, and by one 
calculation only about 5% of the Moscow electorate used the booths. On March 
19, the New York Herald Tribune reported that the names of the voters were 
noted, as a form of police check. A correspondent of the United Express news 
agency reported on March 17 that American observers had been struck by the 
smallness of the number who voted in secret.’ Thus, the Party Central Committee 
is using every possible method. to control the elections; it is evident that the 
slightest relaxation would lead to increased oppositional trends. 

Y. P. Mironenko 


1 


International Communism 


The New Conflict Between the Kremlin and Yugoslavia 


The conflict which has again flared up between the Kremlin and Yugoslavia has 
led to a number of different, often completely contradictory opinions in the West as 
to the reasons for it. Some authorities on East European affairs, basing themselves 
on Furtseva’s statement of April 24, 1958 in Warsaw that “the year 1948 is past 
and will not return” and on Khrushchey’s telegram of congratulations to Tito on 
the latter’s re-election as secretary of the Yugoslav Communist Party, believe that 
the present controversy is not of very great importance, and certainly cannot be 
compared with the conflict between Tito and the Cominform which appeared to 
have been settled in 1955. Others are of the opinion that the present Communist 
campaign against Tito is a sign that Khrushchev’s position in the Kremlin has 
been weakened. Thus, a leading West German newspaper wrote that the pre- 
' dominant view in Warsaw Party circles was that “the recent development must 
be evaluated as a severe setback for Khrushchev possibly originating from a new 





5 The Stars and Stripes, Darmstadt, Marchr17, 1958. 
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intervention by the Army leaders.”1 It was later added that “whatever the out- 
come of the affair may be, Tito will in any case gain from it,” and that he will 


- tegain his’old importance in Western eyes as a representative of strivings for 


independence inside the Communist empire, while at the same time his prestige 


‘and political influence i in the world Communist; movement will increase.? 


| 
However, certain, events which took place þehind the Iron Curtaint prior to 
the Ljubljana conference show, that what tcok place there was not touched 
off by certain reformistic theses in the Yugoslav Communist Party’s program, 
and hence was more or less spontaneous, but-bad been prepared long beforehand. 


-| On March 3, 1958, a celebration was held in Sofia'to mark the eightieth anniversary 
: of Bulgaria’s liberation from Ottoman (Turkish)jrule. Member of the Politburo of 


the Bulgarian Communist Patty Enko Staikov made a long speech in which he 


| , went into the details of the San Stefano “Greater Bulgaria” episode of 1878. The 
. Treaty of San Stefano, signed at the end of the;Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, 
- declared the Bulgarian ethnographic group to|be an independent nation. “The 





Bulgaria envisaged under the treaty comprised, jbesides the’ present territory, the _ 
present Turkish and Greek parts of Thrace, the whole of Macedonia, and the 
Pirot-Nis areas of West Bulgaria which have been part of Serbia since 1879. 


‘The new Bulgarian’ state did not last long. Great Britain and Austro-Hungary 


_were afraid that the new Greater Bulgaria would become a Russian satellite and 


that Russia would be too close to the Dardanelles, for their liking. As a result, the 
Congress of Berlin of 1879 split up Bulgaria, Thrace and Macedonia remaining in | 
Turkish hands, the West Bulgarian provinces being given to Serbia. 


The Bulgarian Communists had previously; always condemned attémpts to 


"create a state on an ethnographic basis as, “Greater Bulgarian” chauvinism. On 


March 3, 1958, however, the Bulgarian Communist regime resurrectéd the idea of 
the Bulgaria created at San Stefano, a move which could only be directed against 
Yugoslavia, whose térritory, includes the greater part of Macedonia. The Yugoslav 
reply was not long in forthcoming. On March 28, the Titoist Macedonidn Party 
organ Nova, Makedonija, published in Skoplje, attacked Staikov, condemning this 
display of “Greater Bulgarian” chauvinism’ and making it quite clear that Yugo- 
slayia would not tolerate such remarks. The Yugoslav weekly newspaper Nin, 
published in Belgrade, referred on March 31, to Solars plans for the annexation of 


Yugoslav territory in similar terms. 


There is little doubt that the inspiration of Bulgariz’ s moye came from Mos- 
cow. It must be remembered in this connection that during the 1948 conflict 
Bulgaria had pursued a vigorous campaign to gain hold of the Yugoslav areas of 
Macedonia. Thus, a method of pressure employed by the Soviet bloc against 
Yugoslavia in 1948 has been revised ten years later, but in a stronger form, since 
during Stalin’s campaign ee had not dared to i to.the San Stefano, 
Treaty., 


1 Mimchner Mer kur, Munich, April 25, 1958. ~ 
2 Ibid., April 28, 1958. 
| 
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“The Nata Party program; drawn up after several years’ work by a Central 
Committee special commission under Tito’s personal supervision, and published 
on March: 13, 1958, stresses, unequivocally that the Yugoslav Communists arè 
determined to-follow their own path to socialism and to reject the unconditional 
leadership of the Soviet ‘Communist’ Party. The new program confirms the 
existing differences of opinion with the Soviet Union, attaching particular im- 
. portance to so-called workers’ councils and rejecting “rigid dogmatism. ” In the 
sphere of foreign policy the slogan of active coexistence is repeated and any’ 
alliance between Yugoslavia and either of the antagonistic blocs rejected. An 
. important concession: to the Kremlin is, however, the assertion that NATO is an 
AESECTE:: alliance and that.the Warsaw Pact was an inevitable countermeasure. 


' After the’ Soviet Party organ Kommunis#’s condemnation of the new draft 
program’ and the events of the congress the Yugoslav Party leaders strongly 
criticized Moscow. In his speech of April 23, 1958 Party vice president and head 

“ of, Party organization Rankovic rejected the ctiticism made by Soviet Party 
secretary Pospelov in. Pravda on April 22 (he had condemned the Yugoslav 
program 7%, toto) and complained that “certain persons in extremely responsible 

, positions in the neighboring Communist states are again beginning to sharpen 

_the old, rusty weapons of the Cominform.” Rankovic sharply rejected any 
attempts at interference in Yugoslavia’s internal affairs. On April 24, vice president 

‘ and Party. ideologist Kardelj stated that Lenin was being misinterpreted by the 
Soviets and-that it was not the Titoists but the Soviets who were the real revi- 
“ sionists. He stressed that cooperation with other Communist parties must be ona 
"voluntary basis and on principles of complete equality. Once’ again this was a 

. Clear rejection of Moscow’s’ ‘leading role within the Communist camp, as recog- 

nized i in November 1957 by all other Communist parties. 


On May 5, the Chinese Communists entered the debate. A lead article in Jen 
Min Jih Pao, printed i in Pravda on May 6, accused the Yugoslav leaders of abandon- 
A ing proletarian internationalism and going over to bourgeois’ reaction and 
nationalism. The use of the expression “the ruling group of the Yugoslav Com- 
’ munists” implied that Peiping was using the old Stalinist method of attempting 
to drive a wedge between the Yugoslav Party leaders and the Party cadres. 


The final words of the Yugoslav Party program speak for- themselves: ' 
“Nothing must be so sacrosanct for us that it cannot be altered or give way to 
what is ‘even more ‘progressive, more ‘free, and more human.” It is a further 
example of the Yugoslav Communists’ determination to go their, own. way. 

_ The launching of a new anti-Tito offensive has heralded a new. phase in the 
- struggle between orthodoxy and revisionism throughout the Communist bloc. 

Presumably ‘Khrushchev had long ago decided to wage war against Yugoslav 
revisionism and to.settle accounts with Tito once and for all at the first opportune 
moment.’ Heis using essentially the same tactics he employed so successfully 
. against his rivals in the: Kremlin. For’a long time he gave the impression of 
wanting to protect the revisionist Tito against the old Stalinists of the Molotov 





` 2 Kommunist, No. 6 (1958), pp. 16—39. ` 
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type. However, after the overthrow of the Molotov-Malenkov group both Tito 
and Gomulka believed that Khrushchev was well disposed towards their political 
line of each country’s having its own path to socialism. This belief seems to have 
been somewhat premature. For the Soviet leaders not to have fought revisionism, 
ot to have condoned the existence of a Communist Party ideclogically independ-. 
ent of the Kremlin would have been tantamount to capitulation. 

Gorhulka appears to have capitulated in November 1957. The presence of 
Soviet divisions on Polish territory, the existence of influential Polish Communist 
circles obedient. to Moscow, the difficult economic position, and the inner 
political ferment which might unleash an anti-Communist uprising as in Hungary 
appear to have forced Gomulka to abandon revisionism and to embark on a clear 
course of restoration of the status quo. Thus, Yugoslavia i is the last bulwark of 
revisionism and is undermining the monolithic unity of international Communism. 

Conitrary- to the popular opinion that the present Moscow-—Belgrade conflict 
is a sign of a weakening of Khrushchev’s position, this development can be 
taken as an indication that the latter has consolidated his Hold in the Kremlin. 
The declaration of war against Tito depended on Khrushchev’s attaining full 
power’in the USSR. In November 1957, Tito rejected the final chance to bow to 
Moscow’s leadership when Kardelj and Rankovic refused to sign the Moscow 
Declaration. This important document of international Communism proclaimed 
- revisionism as enemy No. 1 of the world Communist movement and solemnly 
asseverated the leading role, of the Soviet Communist Party. 


The general disintegration of Communist unity since the beginning of de- 
Stalinization and the ideological differences among Communists throughout the 
` whole world mean that it is presently a matter’ of life and death for the Soviet 
leaders to ensure once more unconditional recognition of the Soviet Communist 
‘ 'Party’s absolute autkority and for a halt to be put to all attempts at revisionism 
and claims to individual paths to socialism within the Communist camp. Stalinist 
authoritarianism and the crushing of any aspirations for independence nourished 
by the various comune parties: are the on ways of preserving Marxism- 
Leninism. 

There appears, E ME little likelihood Ses agreement between Moscow 
and Belgrade as in 1955. If Khrushchev previously appeared to be more tolerant 
than Stalin towards Titoism, it merely means that he was using ‘the tactics em-, 
ployed against his opponents in the Kremlin. He may vary his methods, but his 
goal remains the same-the crushing of revisionism. Only ‘the complete unity of 
all Communist parties can save the Communist camp. 

Finally, it must also be realized that Tito’s position has deteriorated, partic- 
ularly since his recognition of the East German „tegime. Yugoslavia’ can no 
longer count on the unconditional support of the West in the new conflict, since 
much of the non-Communist world’s trust has Deen lost. -Stefan Yowev 
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Military Affairs 


The Military Significance of the Soviet i aaa 
_ of Nuclear Tests 


The unilateral suspension of atom and hydrogen bomb tests announced on 
March 31 by Soviet foreign minister Andrei Gromyko was the first act of the new 
Khrushchev government in the sphere of foreign policy. To understand the full 
import and purpose of this act, the following factors have to be taken into 
consideration: (1) Soviet military theory and the use of nuclear weapons; (2) 
Soviet and American progress in the field of nuclear weapons; (3) atomic and 
hydrogen weapons as factors .in the Soviet war potential; (4) the political and 
social: significance of disarmament and war in the light of Communist theory; 
and (5) conventional and nuclear disarmament in Soviet political practice. 


| 
* 


' Before 1949, when the USSR was still without atomic weapons, and from then 
until Stalin’s death Soviet propagandists deliberately minimized the importance 
of atomic weapons in modern warfare since the Soviet Union was lagging behind 
the United States in the development of strategic bombers. On September 17, 
1946, for example, Stalin said in an interview with a correspondent of The Sunday 
Times that atom bombs were designed to scare the faint-hearted, but were incapa- 
ble of deciding the-outcome of a war.! The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, in an article 
entitled “The Atom Bomb,” noted that “American propaganda, which asserts 
that atom bombs can replace other types of weapon and in themselves decide the 
` outcome of a war, is groundless.” 2 Just how far this statement failed to reflect the 
_ teal attitude of the Soviet leaders is clear from the intensive activity of Soviet 
nuclear physicists even before World War II and the discovery of a Soviet spy 
' ring in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
Only after the Soviet Union had broken the American monopoly in the 
‘sphere of atomic and hydrogen weapons was the importance of such weapons 
officially acknowledged. When making his announcement of a Soviet hydrogen 
bomb test in August 1953, Malenkov issued a warning that an atomic war would 
mean the end of civilization. Soon afterwards, this warning was limited to the 
capitalist, world: Mankind might incur heavy losses, but it would survive a hydro- 
gen bomb war, said Khrushchev in an interview with United Press chief cotre- 
spondent Henry Shapiro, published in Pravda on November 19, 1957. 
Some light is thrown on the real attitude of the government by statements of 
high- ranking Soviet officers. On March 24, 1955, Marshal P. Rotmistrov wrote 
in Krasnaya zvezda that “a sudden attack accompanied by the use of eee and 


‘1 Pravda, September 25, 1946. 


2 Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1950, 
TH, 433. 
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atomic'weapons could easily prove to be a decisive factor, not only in the-early 


stage of a war, but in the war as a whole.” Similar views were expressed by 


marshals Sokolovsky, Vasilevsky, and Vershinin.' 
“ This change in attitude of the Soviet military theorists found practical expres- ` 


"sion after 1955 in the policy- of adapting the Soviet Army to the needs of modern 


nuclear warfare. The i importance of nuclear weapons was tated so highly that Chief ' 
of General Staff Sokclovsky drew attention to the inadequacy of mere prepared-- 
ness and of the ability to return blow for blow. 3 In other words, he was raising ` 
the question of preventive warfare. The importance attached to nuclear weapons ex- 
plains why the Soviet leaders regard themas the chief defensive weapon of the West. 

Measures were accordingly taken to catch up with the United States in the \’ 
nuclear weapons’ race. They included the. manufacture and stockpiling of the 
basic types of nuclear weapons for use by the various arms aad the production 


‘of rockets and. strategic aviation capable of carrying nuclear bombs. As Sir Win- 


ston Churchill put it ‘na epoch delivered to the House of* Commons: on April’5, 


1954: } i 


'According tọ the best intelligence that I have been able tó acquire, the Soviets 
were well behind the United States even before the American explosion of March 1 
of this year. But on the other hand, they are much closer on the heels of the United 
States in the develo>ment of the hydrogen bomb) than they: ever were in the atomic 
bomb.4 


Indeed, up to the beginning of 1954, only | five atomic and one hydrogen ‘ 
bomb explosion had been recorded as having taken place in the Soviet Union, 
whereas fifty atomic and two hycrogert bomb tests had been carried out by the 
United States.’ l { 

The development of strategic , bombers and of many types ‘of tactical missiles 
is an indication of the progress the ‘USSR made jin its attempts to overtake the 
United’ States quantitatively and qualitatively in the production and design of 
nuclear weapon carriers. In the development of medium-range and intercontinen- ` 
tal ballistic missiles Scviet achievements are particularly striking. Ñ 

' Until recently, however, the Soviet’ Union! “was considerably behind ‘the 
United States in the numiber of types of nuclear weapons produced, and conse- 
quently in the variety of ways in which they could be used. This: gap may have 
been closed in the last two years in connection with the stepping up of the number 


> of nucléar tests. The’ Soviet Union carried out’ a'series of atomic and hydrogen 


bomb tests in 1954 and 1955; no less than eight atomic and hydrogen bomb 
explosions were recorded in the West as having taken place in ‘the Soviet Union ’ 
in. 1956; there were nihe explosions:in 1957; and in 1958 tests went-on almost to 
March 31, -when Mr. Gromyko made his announcement on suspension of nuclear 
tests, Thus; at present the large number of Soviet ‘atomic tests, almost 50 in all, is 
bound to Jead'to a considerable lessening of the gap between Soviet and Ameti- 
can theory and practice in the sphere of creating different types of atomic weapons. 

3 Izsestia, February 23, 1955. , ax i 


t Ths New York Times, April 6, 1954, 
5 Ibid., December 27, 1933. 
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Nevertheless, the Soviet Union is still far behind in the “accumulation of 
` supplies of strategic and tactical nuclear weapons. Reliable reports put Soviet 
_ stocks of nuclear weapons ‘for-mid-1955 at 300-500 atomic and 10-15 hydrogen, 
- „bombs, while the United States has, approximately 3,000 and 30 respectively.® 
Undoubtedly, during the last two and a half years these figures have increased 
for both sides, but the fact that the Kremlin ʻis only suspending tests but 
has said nothing about ending the production of atomic weapons would seem to 
indicate that the USSR is'still behind the United States. Soviet scientists certainly 

' know how to maké various types of atomic-weapons, but Soviet industry has 
not yet managed to cope with the problema of producing, them in sufficient 
quantities., 

Furthermore, the fact that, in the event of a total nuclear war, the USSR 
would have to be in a ‘position to deliver ‘simultaneous attacks against the ring 
of Americar, and British overseas’ bases around the USSR, as well as against the 
United States itself, mearis that the Soviet Union is much more dependent than 
the United States on quantity, especially of strategic weapons, if the threat of 
atomic reprisals‘is to be neutralized. This explains why the Soviet proposalis limited 

to a ban off nuclear tests. It seeks to put a halt to American progress in nuclear 
research and development and at the same time to makeit possible for the Soviets 
.to,accumulate a larger stock than that held by the United States and thus to be in 
a position to strike the deciding blow. It also ‘explains the Soviets’ constant 
- efforts-to reduce to a minimum the number of American bases abroad by pressure 
` and threats against America’s allies, 
i i i ah | oe 
5 ; pe 

‘Adjasenent of the Soviet armed forces to ‘the demands of the atomic age is 
' ` aimed both at total atomi¢ war and at building "pi Bett capacity for carrying on 
miar actions with conventional weapons. ; : 


. . The Soviét,leaders have refrained from reorganizing on an atomic basis all 
: their divisions which now consist’ of up to 70 infantry, 70 tank, 40 artillery, and 
cadres for 130 Army divisions, which provide the nucleus for second-echelon 
< divisions. And. even the divisions ‘which have been reorganized are kept on a 
basis of readiness for acting without atomic weapons. Accordingly, the Soviet 
leaders, while adapting a part of their armed forces to the requirements of atomic 
-warfare, haye at the same time retained their basic advantage-an overwhelming 
„' Superiority in mass armies with conventional -weapons. 
‘Thus, the Soviet atomic resources in spite of being behind those of the United 
'_ States in.a number of respects constitute a threat which neutralizes the main 
strength’of the free world—the American armed forces now being reorganized 
‘for atomic warfare. Qn the other hand, however, American atomic weapons 
have stalemated the. Soviet mass atmies and deprived them of the chance of 
using conventional arms; because of the tisk that even a small conflict might turn 


2 ay, flees Wiesbaden, No. 9 59); — - 


into a total atomic war. Meanwhile, Communistidoctrine insists on the possibility 
of waging so-called just wars, in Marxist terminology the “midwives”, of social 
progress; that is, means of establishing a Sopanen system. á 
. ~ , * . 4 
1 ! 

Edin ‘left no room in Communist doctrine for pacifism: “Socialists cannot be 
opposed to war without ceasing to be socialists, he wrote in “A Military Pro- 
gram for a Proletarian Revolution.”7 “Only after we strike down, finally conquer, 
and expropriate the bourgeoisie in the entire world, not in one country alone, 


will wars become impossible; re: 


' As for disarmament, Lenin stated in Simeone terms that “only after the 
proletariat has disarmed the bourgeoisie can it, without changing its historical 
` task, throw all ts'arms on the junk pile, and thé proletariat’ will undoubtedly do 
this, but—shen, and by no means before”? All actions concerning disarmament must, 
according to Communist theory, be directed:toward “unmasking bourgeois 
pacifists,” by making radical demands for disarmament which are difficult to carry 
“out. “Rejection of such proposals by the apie states will tear the mask of 
pacifism from their faces.”10 -> : 

It is quite evident that these principles, dote unaffected by de-Stalini- 
zation or re-Stalinization, have always set thej course of Soviet policy-in the 
sphere of disarmament. : 





. i 7 *- 
In attempting to draw ċonclusions from ‘Soviet policy on disarmament. 
- questions and local conflicts or so-called small wars, it should ärst be noted that 
the Soviet leaders have never made any efforts toward doing away with wat as a 
specific social phenomenon, but have only sought to-do away with some of its 
aspects, such-as gas warfare and total atomic warfare, and then only for definite 
periods of time, until they can gain superiority through a change in the relationship 
of forces. It can also be demonstrated that the basic aim of Soviet policy is not‘the 
complete abolition of the whole basis on which atomic warfare can be waged, but 
the creation of conditions under which the "West alone cannot carry on atomic , 
warfare whether for attack or defense. 

For the Soviets to ensure that they alone areiin a position to employ nuclear 
weapons would be in full accord with Communist doctrine, which always de- 
mands that the Communist armed forces be technically the best equipped. The 
Soviets’ determined ection to block all efforts at ‘the establishment of a system of 
‘disarmament contro:, such as their rejection ‘of Eisenhowet’s “open skies” 
proposal, clearly bears out this contention. i 





7 V, I: Lenin, Izbran Hreiz (Selected Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1946, I; 842, 
8 Thid., p. 844, 
9 Thid., p. 845. Fod ai 
10 BSE; op. cit., 1st ed., 1941, A 158. a 
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- Accordingly, the basic'aim of Soviet policy is to deprive the West of the basic 
component of its military power—nuclear weapons, which by their very existence 


" exercise a ‘restraining influence upon the unleashing of any kind of war. “The time 


is not far off, when the governments of the Western’ powers will no longer be 
able to oppose the universal demand for putting an end to nuclear tests,” as 
- Radio Moscow stated on March 31, 1958. 


Abolition of nuclear weapons, gained by enlisting the aid of the pressure of 
public opinion in the non-Communist countries on their governments, is intended 
to release the conventionally armed mass armies of the Soviet government from 
the fetters imposed on them by atomic weapons, thereby making it possible to 

` wage the so-called just wars. This maneuver is concealed behind Soviet announce- 
ments on large-scale reductions in the size of the Soviet armed forces, amounting, 
it is claimed, to as much as 45% of the previous total. The announced reductions 
of 640,000 men in 1955, 1,200,000 in 1956, and 300,000 in 1958, a total of 2,140,000, 
can never be checked on account of the absence of a system of irfspection, making 
it possible for the Soviet leaders to juggle their figures according to their pleasure. 

These considerations clearly reveal the political and propaganda aim of the 
latést Soviet atomic maneuver, in which the alleged Soviet atomic concessions 
contained in the Soviet notes are supplemented with threats of the use of force. 

ae ; : Nikolai Galay 


Science l 
The Basis of Soviet Claims in the Antarctic 
Although the Soviet Union has always paid considerable attention to the 
Arctic regions in view-of their geographic proximity, it was not until after World 
War IL that the Kremlin began to show a lively interest in the Antarctic. The 
official attitude towards the prewar neglect was first put forward by L. S. Berg, 
the president of the All-Union Geographic Society, in his book Russian Dis- 
coveries in the Antarctic and Present-Day Interest in the Continent, in which he asserted 
that the interest had always been there but that the economic and general domestic 
difficulties which had beset the USSR during the first years of its existence had 
prevented the government from taking the necessary practical steps.1 However, 
the organ of the All-Union Geographic Society,’ Yzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geogra- 
_Jicheskogo obshchestva, claimed that Soviet scientists had of numerous occasions 


raised the question of a Soviet expedition to the Antarctic. It also argued that the 
Institute for the Study of the North had discussed the organization of a Soviet 


' expedition to set up a research station on Peter I Island early in 1931.2 This asser- 


tion, made at the beginning of 1949, was designed not so much to show that the 
Soviet Union had always been interested in the Antarctic, but to air the Soviet 





1 L. S. Berg, Russkie otkrytiya v Antarktike i sovremenny interes k nei (Russian Discoveries in the Ant- 
arctic and Present-Day Interest in the Continent), Moscow, 1949, p. 22. ° 
R Izvestiya V sesoyuznogo geosraficheskogo obshchestva, No. 2 (1949), p. 145. 
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_ claim.to be considered the “rightful owner” of Peter I Island and other lands 
. discovered in the region H Russian ee at the beginning of the nineteenth 
: century. A T, 

_ The reason behind this i is iaei on papel 23, 1931 Norway claimed sovereignty 
over: the island, on which a Norwegian polat expedition raised the Norwegian E 
flag two years later. On January 14, 1939, Norway further claimed sovereignty 
ovér areas of the Antarctic which included land discovered by the Russian ex- 
plorers T. von Bel:ingshausen and M. P. Lazatev i in 1821.8 Less than two weeks ` 
later the Soviet government sent 2 note to the Norwegian government refusihg 

- to recognize Norway’s claim and reserving judgment on the ownership of land 

discovered by Russian explorers.4 As far as we can-ascertain, this was the only 

overt interest shown’ by the USSR in the Antarctic prior to World War Il. The 

debated 1930 expedition did not materialize, due to economic pressure, ę 


esas the end of 1945 de question of tešearch'i in tne “Antarctic was raised 
at an anniversary session of the Arctic Institute; at which it was stated. that. Soviet 


_~ | scholars must lay the foundations of a systematic study of the Antarctic by setting í 


up-a permanent geophysical observatory there.§ The refezence to “foundations” 

- of a systematic study, deliberately played’ down the role‘of the American scholars 
> and researchers under pee Richard Byrd, who: did so much, between the two 

` world wars. - 7 





°` The first prabtical Soviet steps ‘towards getting a foothold in’the Antarctic 


"came. immediately ‘after the ratification on November 20, 1946 of a new inter- ` 


national ‘convention on whaling. In December of the same year a Soviet Antarctic 
whaling flotilla was formed, and was already under’ way by December 22.7 Since 
then, the flotilla, "now comprising the mother ship, Slava, (displacement, 
30, 000 tons) and about 15 whalers (displacement, 600--700 tons each), has made 
annual excursions.® The flotilla has‘not restricted its activities to whaling: Since 
1947, 4 group of scientists from the All-Union Research Institute of Marine 
Fishery and Oceanography has accompanied it, studying, i in addition to problems 
- peculiar to the whaling industry, the natural features and. climate of the Ant- 
arctic. Indeed, Soviet sources have made it quite clear that it was these two topics 
which mostly interested the scientists. An article in Tzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo keogra- 
ficheskogo obshchesiva’on the results of the 1947—48 voyages of the Slava flotilla was 
devotéd: mainly to meteorological conditions’ i in the Atlantic reaches of the 
Antarctic; ae sea’s ice and icebergs, the teinperstares and color of the surface and. 





g Hi ETR evisiklopediya (The Large Soviet Pa BSE, Moscow, and ed., 1950, 
- I, 485. - 

4 S. yV. Maisa. Sorremennos mexhdunctodnos pravovos: uhlom “Antarktiles (The Present Inter- 
national Legal Position of the Antarctic), Moscow, 1954, p.19. - 

5 V. F. Burkhanov,-K beregam Antarktidy (To the Shores of- Antarctica), Moscow, 1956, x 49. 

6 Izvestiya V'resoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, op. sit. ! 

TV, K. Buinitsky, Asarkitka (The ac Moscow, 1953, p. 65; WL. Lebedev, Antarktika 
(The Antarctic), Moscow, 1957, p. 142. i ‘ 

8 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed, 1953, XXI, 326. 





des ‘waters, and so on.® Other Soviet sources reveal iat the flotilla’s scientists 
- have been carrying out observations .of meteorological conditions and doing 
oceanogtaphic and glacial research Many works have been written on the biology, 
hydrology, and meteorology. of the Antarctic‘on the basis of the research done 
with the flotilla, which now includes a special ship for research purposes. 


The Soviets have used the successfùl whaling and research expeditions as an 
` argument in their claim to have a say in all questions concerning the Antarctic. 1! ` 
The demand`for such rights began to be made at the beginning of 1949. On 
`, February 10, 1949 a general assembly ofthe All-Union Geographic Society was 
convened in Leningrad, and president Berg ‘read a repott entitled “Russian 
Discoveries in the Antarctic and Present-Day Interest in the Continent” (later 
incorporated. into his book of the sarne title). The report was designed to “prove” 
that Russia had been the first to discover a number of lands in the Antarctic, 
while the discussion held later on the report extended this, claiming that Russians 
first discovered the southern continent. The resolution passed at the meeting . 
stressed the “indisputable, right.of the Soviet Union to participate in the solution 
of questions concerning the Antarctic” and that the “solution of [any such] 
` question without the participation of the Soviet Union cannot have any legal 
force and the Soviet Union has every’ reason for not “recognizing such a deci- 
sion.” 12 The extensive correspondence on the subject printed in Pravda made it 
clear that the, Soviet government” s aims were primarily political.18 


The USSR began to show an open political interest in the Antarctic about 

“ one- and a half years later, when, on, June 7, 1950 a note was sent to the US, 
British, French, Norwegian, Australian, Argentine, and New Zealand govern- 
ments on the question of the Antarctic regions. In this.note, the Soviet govern- 
ment insisted on its right to participate in the discussion and solution of all 
problems relating to the area. 


„However, the main basis, of the Soei Union’s alleged “moral right” to be 
recognized : as an Antarctic power are the discoveries made by Russian explorers; 
in the area.14 In'the Soviet Union Bellingshausen and Lazarev are given the credit 
. forthe discovery of the Antarctic Continent. Bellingshausen led an expedition 
made up of two sloops, Vostok, under his command, and Mirny, under Lazarev, 

which in 1819 set out to explore the southern waters.. The expedition left Kron- 
stadt-on July 16, 1819 (new style) and returned on August 5, 1821, after 751 days’ 

sailing. ‘The expedition did indeed achieve remarkable results; Bellingshausen 
circumnavigated all the Antarctic regions and became the first explorer to dis- 
- cover land within the Antarctic circle. He also- made- many other discoveries 
which placed himi in the foremost ranks of the pioneers of Antarctic discoveries, 15 





9 Izvestiya V sesoyuznogo geog aficheskogo srl, No. 4 (1949), pp. 3689. 
10 V, L. Lebedev, op. cit., p. 34. 
n's, V.. Molodtsov, op: cif., p. 44. 
18 Izvestiya Vsesoynznogo geografichaskago obsbebestva, No. 2 (1949), p pp. 144-46. 
, ‘13 Pravda, February 11, 1949. 
14 Ibid., “June 10, 1956. . 
1% The Spectator, London, February 18, 1949, quoted in S V, Molodtsov, ap ên, p. 9. 
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According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia’ Bellingshausen’ s expedition was 
the first to circumnavigate the Antarctic Continent.1@ This is not true: the first 
such voyage was made in 1772—73 by James Cook, a fact which is even borne 
out’ by the maps of voyages around Antarctica in the Large Séviet Encyclopedia 
itself,1? ° 
The Bellingshausen aa dnin to have explored and charted 
-islands whose existence was known but which-had not been explored situated in 
the more northerly regions of the Antarctic. They include the South Georgia and — 
South Sandwich Islands (actually discovered by, Cook). Bellingshausen is claimed 
to have described in’ detail the South Shetland Islands, some of which were 
discovered in 1819 by the British navigator Smith, and to have discovered a 
number of new islands, which he also charted.18 , 
; The Large Soviet Encyclopedia contains a listi of islands which it claims were 
actually discovered by the Bellingshausen expedition, although most have since 
been given non-Russian names. Each of the islands concerned, the chief of which 
ate listed below, is given the name the Soviets |allege to be the legitimate one:*° 





Smith Island (Borodino) .. . George I Island (Weterloo) 

. Snow Island (Maly Yaroslavets) Bridgemen Island (Eleny) : 
Deception Island (Teil) 7 Annenkova Island (Annenkova) 
Livingstone Island (Smolensk) Low Island (Nizky) 

' Greenwich Island (Berezina) Gibbs Island (Rozhnov) 

Roberts Island (Polotsk) - Elephant Island (Mordvinova) 
Nelson Island (Leipzig) ` ; Clarence Island (Shishkov) 


It is highly likely that the Soviets will eventually lay claim to these areas. 

‘During the expedition Bellingshausen several times came zather close to the ' 
shores ‘of the Antarctic Continent. According to V. L. Lebedev in his book 
The Antarctic, on January 28, 1820 the Vostok’s position was latitude 69° 25’ S, 
longitude 2° 10' W; on February 2, 69° 25'S, 1°11’ W; on February 17, 69° 6'24" S, 
15° 5145” E; and on February 18, its farthest point, 69° 7’30"' S and 16° 155E. 20 
At the same time, judging from the map givenjin the book, Bellingshausen was ` 
about, 30. miles frorn the coast of the Continent proper, while according to the - 
Ship’ s Atlas of the Antarctic, issued by the Chief ‘Administration for Geodesy and 
` Cartography, he was as much as 47 miles from the mainland.?1 > 

Then again, Soviet sources admit that Bellingshausen did not see Antarctica 
owing to limited visibility and snow.** This section of the Continent was not 
discovered unt]-1930 by Norwegian vessels, and is now called Queen Maud . 

Land.?3 i 





18 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, II, 486. 
1, Ibid., between pp. 484 and 485, 
18 Ibid., IL, 484. a 
19 Ibid. | 
20 V, L. Lebedev, op. zt., pp. 20—22. 
al Thid., p. 20. 
22 Thid., pp. 19—20. 
, P L.S. Berg, op. cit. 
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Thus, Soviet dips to having discovered the Southern Continent in fact are 
, based solely on the fact that Bellingshausen had come close to the mainland, 
ignoring the fact that- fifty years earlier Cook had gone much further south, 
teaching a position of latitude 71° 10’ S, longitude 106° 54’ W.?4 

Neither ‘Bellingshausen’ s logbook for the voyage nor his later official report 
on the expedition mentioned the discovery of Antarctica :?5 even the Soviets cannot 
deny this fact. In fact, on January 28, 1820 the very day Bellingshausen was 
supposed to have discovered the new continent the logbook merely noted the 
presence of ice and various birds-and that penguins had been heard.?* The first 
reference to land was in the entry for February 7, 1820, which mentioned the 
possibility of land being near. However, this has been taken by the Soviets as 
proof that he discovered the Continent. It is extremely important for the Soviet 
leaders to interpret Bellingshausen’s report ‘to the Admiralty at Port Jackson, 
now Sydney, that the expedition saw "a" continent of ice . . . which stretches as 
far as we can see, rising to the south, like a coast” as lene proof that not only 
had Bellingshausen seen the Antarctic’ Continent but had also reported its existence 
in good time.?” 


Alast “proof ” of the claim that Bellingshausen ‘discovered Antarctica is a work 
published in Leningrad in 1883 and supposedly written by a midshipman on the 
Mirny, P. M. Novosilsky. Entitled The South Pole: From the Notes of a Former 
Naval Officer the book, still uncut, was claimed to have been discovered in the 
summer of 1948 in the library of the All-Union Geographic Society.?? It seems 
strange that the book could have remained undiscovered for 75 years; it is even 
stranger that the discovery was made only a few months before the Soviet Union 
launched its campaign to be recognized as the discovers of Antarctica. Be this as 
it may, the quotations from the book so far published in Soviet publications do 
not appear to substantiate the Large Soviet Encyclopedia s claim.?® 


Attempts have also been made to substantiate this claim by reference to 
Bellingshausen’ s discovery of Peter I Island and Alexander I Land. Thus, at a 
meeting of the All-Union Geographic Society in Leningrad on February 10, 1949 
it was argued that “if the discovery of the Bahamas and Antilles islands can 
justly by considered as the discovery of the American continent there are even 
more erouacs for considering the discovery of many’ islands lying close to 
Antarctica . .\ as the discovery of the Antarctic Continent.” 3 But this argument 
can be 3 refated by Soviet sources themselves; which admit that in 1819, two years 

“D, Shcherbakov, Diya chego uchenye issledtsyut Antarktiku (Why Scientists Explore the Antarctic), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 3.` 


2 E, F. Bellingshausen, Dvukrainye izyskamya » Yuzhnom Ledovitom okeane i plavame vokrug sveta v 
“prodolzhenie 1819, 1820 + 1821 godov (Two Searches in the Antarctic Ocean and the Voyage Around the 





` World of 1819, 1820, and 1821), St. Petersburg, 1831. 


38 Quoted in A. A. Grigorev and D. M. Lebedev, Prioritet russkikh otkryi 9 Antarktike (The 
. Primacy of Russian Discoveries in the Antarctic), Moscow, 1950, p. 14. 
27 Tavestrya Vsesoynanogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, No. 2 (1353), p. 298. 
~ 28 Ibid., No. 2 (1949), pp. 242-43, . 
» BSE, op. ctt., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 450. - 
* 30 Tzyestiya Vsasoysznogo grograficheshogo obshehestva, No. 3 (1949), p. 145. 
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~ earlier than Bellingshausen, the English E T Smith divcoveeed the South 
. Shetland Islands, situated much nearer to the|Antarctic mainland ‘than Peter I 


Island, while in 1820 the American N. B. Palmer and the Englishman. E. Brans- 
field unknown to eack other discovered that pe: of the continent now known as 
Grahain’s Laad. 3” ' 


In their efforts to meet the government’ s dond Soviet shai are using 
every method possibl= to “prove” that the Russians were the first to discover 
Antarctica. ‘A favorite one is to qùote foreign writers as a basis for their claim: 





According to the well-known British geographer H. Mill, an authority on the 
history of Antarctic expeditions, the voyage of the Vostok and Mirny was one of the 
‘most remarkable Antarctic expeditions and can be placed ona level with the voyage 
of Cook.... The editor of the recently published’ English translation of Bellings- 
hausen’s account of his voyage'R. Dibbenham, himself an Antarctic explorer and 
director of the Gambridge Polar Institute, in his ‘notes to the text constantly praises 
the accuracy of Bellingshausen’ s and Lazarev’s ébservations. Thus, the primacy of 
Russian discoveries in the Antarctic is not disputed by anyone.3? : 


No pre-Revolutiorary or pre-World War II. Soviet publications claim that 
Bellinsshansen discovered the Antarctic Continent, while Y. M. Shokalsky, the, 
accepted authority | on Bellingshausen’s voyages, ` never attributed more than a. 
number of islands to him. Neverthéless, the Soviets are remaining adamant in 


- their claim. There appears little.reason to doubt that the motive for the newly 
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found interest in Antarctica is not €conomic or scientific, but political, especially ` 
in view of thè region’s military and strategic importance in the event.of a major _ 


conflict with Mig West. . ` S. Wolk 


mp e ve “4 


Reviiouien as Reflected i in: Soviel Literature: 


7 AX 


At a joint session of the Secretariat of the Administration of the Union of 





Soviet Writers arid the Learned Council of the Gorky Institute of World Literature 


-on January 15, 1958 the official Party spokesman i in the field.of literature Aleksei 


Surkov stated that “th2' year1957 will go down! in the history of literature as a 


_ year of fierce and furious battles- with: revisionistic elements.” However, the 


struggle against revisionism was not confined to the literary front; it involved 


‘all fields of human thought and creation. The problem of revisionism had become 
‘in fact so pressing that the Party leaders had no choice but to’ give it particular 


attention. The problem i is made more complex by the fact that the very éssence 


‘of Soviet revisionism has not been defined. Polish, revisionism, for example, is ` 


Tay V. L. Lebedev, op. cñ., pp. 24—25, 
33 Tzyestiya Vsesoyuznoge sograficbeshope odshchestva, op. cit., p. os 
© 'l Literaturnaya gaxeta, Jenuary 28, 1958. : 
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“clear-cut, with names, points of view, and definite concepts and systems. In the 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, any study of the nature of revisionism is possible 
only on the basis of'actual literary works or what the Party ideologists have to say 
about them. In some tespects, the very substance of Soviet revisionism is suspect. 
In the last analysis, a revisionist in the real sense of the word is anyone who, 
although remaining within the framework of Marxist ideology, merely demands a 


e re-examination of individual theses. Soviet’ revisionism, judging by both past 


and present eyents, differs fundamentally from Polish revisionism. In Poland, as in 
China, innumerable articles and books containing a theoretical re-examination 
of Marxism have appeared as a result of the disillusioned intelligentsia’s defection 


__ ,from Marxismi. But this has not happened i in the Soviet Union where revisionism, 
' if the internal opposition.can be so called, is ‘purely practical. In other words, its 


aim is, if'not the overthrow, at least the modification of the existing system. 
Marxist ideology is not being criticized; it is the state and political system against 
which protests are being made. \ 

As a result of the struggle for, power within thè Politburo after Stalin’s death 
the general Party line was not clearly formulated: Almost anyone could have been 


- accused of revisionism and-deviationism. In the long run, the question, even as 


far as the Party leaders themselves were concerned, was not so much one of 
preserving the purity of Marxism, as of thé purely practical conclusions to be 
drawn from definite theoretical principles..The primary reason for the growth 
of revisionism was the reduction of the apparatus of terror, a step forced on the 
collective leadership since the person in control of this apparatus might otherwise 


. have been able to seize power. Closely connected with this was the considerable 


~ 


i lessening of the fear which gripped the intelligentsia ‘during Stalin’s lifetime. As far 


as is. known, not a single writer, philosopher, and so on has been executed for 
opposition to the Party line since Stalin died. Willy-nilly; the Party now has to 
act by means. of threats or Concessions. Furthermore, popular discontent has 
been increasing since the collective leaders’ initial comparatively liberal policy 
began to disappear. As had been the case during the immediate postwar years, 
the people expected improved living, conditions and’ more freedom after Stalin’s 
death, and although writers in the Soviet Union are frequently completely isolated 
from the people, something of the popular discontesit and general moods could 
not but make itself felt on them. Khrushchev’s speech at ‘the Twentieth Party 
Congress, moreover, had given the Soviet intelligentsia the hope that the abolition 
of the cult of the individual would mean reduced Party pressure. 

Although the foundations of Soviet revisionism are purely practical; this does 
not imply that it can be set up in opposition to Polish revisionism. The very fact 
that a group of persons in a Communist country dared to question Party dogmas 
could not but influence the Soviet intelligentsia. The effect of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Polish revisionist Kolakowski, quoted i in an article entitled “Against 
Present-Day Revisionisin” by Fi Konstantinov, is not hard to imagine: “Has the 
very concept of Marxism retained any meaning? What meaning do slogans calling 
for the ‘development of Marxism’ have, and is there any meaning in the division 


“into Marxists and non-Marxists in learning?” Kolakowski, it was alleged, had 
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' asserted , that the < rdsneent of Neim sie: ih [meaning] laid down on an7 
` given day by the department (that is the Communist Party and its Central Commit- 
tee) has broken down in the consciousness of al considerable number of intellec- 


'. tuals who considered themselves Marxists.” Konstantinov concludes that “whaz 


Imre Nagy did in practice, in politics, the Kolakowskies are doing in theory.””? 


. Of interest is the fect that it was Kolakowski’s ideas which appear to have beea ' 
;, most widely disseminated among the Soviet intelligentsia. However, he has 


clearly deserted the Marxist camp; hence he is no longer a Marxist and can no 

longer be termed a revisionist in the strict sensè of the word. Soviet ideologists 

call him a revisionist since antagonisms cannot: exist in a socialist society; onl7 

contradictions are possible. However, direct: political opposition not connected 
- with a revision of Marxism would’be antagonism; not a contradiction. 

One further factor influencing revisionism js the existence of an emigration 
abroad. At present it is still difficult to judge Ithe extent to which the various 
classes of the Soviet population have any knowledge of this emigration, but there 
‘is little doubt that’ the Soviet intelligentsia are aware of -its.existence. In the las 
two years several novels on émigré life, N. Ilina’ s The Return,’ for example, have 


appeared in the Soviet Union,’ something which would have been completely ` 


impossible during Stalin’s time, when the emigration was simply ignored. Then 


again polemical articles attacking the émigrés and reviews of books published b7 ` 


them:are appearing quite frequently. For example, issue No. 3 (1957) of the Acad- 
emy ‘of Sciences’ publication Istoriya SSSR contained a long article by Y. F. 
Koryakin on S. Frank’s A Biography of P. B. Struve, publishes by the Chekhor 
` Press in New York in 1956. Koryakin wrote that 


Frank’s book.cn Struve is one of a whole series of Vekbontsy* works faa White 


émigré works in gereral) which have appeared during the last ten years. Moreover, 
there is presently a tendency to reissue’ and cranslate into various languages old 
Vekbovtsy literature. An obvious attempt by many ideologists of the present-day 
_ bourgeoisie to use the experience of the Veksovésy in the struggle with Communism 
‘can be observed. . .. Hundreds of articles and more than a dozen’ books have bees 
written about Berdyaev alone. His numerous works are being translated into aes 
languages. An international Berdyaey Society has even been organized . . 


- There is evidence ia any case that books published: by the.Chekhov Press react 


” Moscow, where they can'be obtained at a high, price.’ This is borne out by the 


very, fact that works dealing with the emigration are being published and writere ` 


are. engaging in polemics with émigré circles. 


` As for the‘direction Soviet revisionism is taking, it must Ret be PEE TOT 


that in Poland revisionism was concesned with the attempt to build socialism 


„ whereas in, the: Soviet Union socialism had been declared built even during 





2 Prasda, February, 5, 1958. f 
3 Zøzda, Nos. 1—3 (1957). - J 
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’ * Supporters of the views expressed in the symposium 3 v kbi (Milestones), published i in 1909 br 


some of the leadıng members of the liberal Constitutional Democratie Party (Kadets). 
4 Istoriya SSSR, No. 3 (1957), p. 216. 
5 V. Zhabinsky, Prosrefy Saps); Munich, 1958, P 175. 
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Stalin’s lifetime. Soviet practical revisionism, which found expression primarily 
in literature, struck a blow at this view. When Khrushchev and the collective 
leadership suggested during the “thaw” that writers criticize individuals and 
individual shortcomings, they replied by criticizing the system as a whole. Khrush- 


, chev and’the Central Committee had wanted all the shortcomings of the Soviet 


system ascribed to the cult of the individual. An analysis of Soviet literature over 
the last few years reveals that this side of the question has not been discussed. 
Neither Yashin, Kaverin, Evtushenko, nor Ehrenburg mentioned the cult of the 
individual, but attacked the system under which the Soviet citizen has to live. 
Another interesting feature’ is that in the much-talked of recent Soviet novels 
and verse; the‘hero has usually not been a Party member. Furthermore, Commu- 
nists have frequently been portrayed as bureaucrats, persons retarding general 
development, occupying high positions out of all proportion to their knowledge 
and capabilities, and opposing the forces of progress. In criticizing the system 
from a practical standpoint, recent Soviet literature has debunked many official, 
myths and fictions. The myth of the Communist Party’s role as guide and mentor, 
for instance, has been demolished. The reader of Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone 


'- soon realizes that Lopatkin managed to bring his invention tô the people not 


thanks to, but rather in spite’ of the Party. But perhaps the biggest blow came in 
A. Andgeev’s tale Urge for Life, published in issues 1 and 2 (1958) of the magazine 
Oktyabr, which describes the first months of World War II and the shameful 
röle played by the Party at the time: Its main character} a certain Rakitin, volunteers 


, to serve at the front. After'a brief (ten-day) officers’ training course, he takes part 
' in a number of completely senseless battles, whose outcome was a foregone con- 


clusion. He sees the army commanders and political leaders fleeing, leaving the 


‘ ordinary soldier to his fate. One day, after breaking out from an encircled position, 


he becomes a member of a band of guerillas. At this point, a theme which had 
been taboo under Stalin is introduced: one of the guerrillas suddenly starts 
trying to persuade his comrades not to return to their unit. Andreev does not 
attempt to gloss over the facts. The guerrilla states: 


Do you think they'll welcome us with open arms and serve us a drink—Well 
done,, breaking, through like that. Fall in! Nothing doing! They'll begin to drag 
you to interrogations, what, and how, and why did you remain on occupied terri- 
tory?.... What did the commissar tell us? Put a bullet through head, but do 

‘not remain in captivity or encirclement.$ . 


F ‘The story contains a memorable meeting between Rakitin and his tutor 
Dubrovia, a Party member and regimental commissar. Rakitin’s words have the 
stamp of,an indictment: 


, This victory will cost us millioas of lives. Who is to answer for this? You? You, 
` our tutor and those who, like you, are guilty of the fact that it is so dreadfully dff 
cult fot us .’. . for all us young persons.now. You promised us a tranquil life without 
. sufferings and blood! You assured us that there was no need for us to be afraid of 
__,anybody= we had only to stamp our feet and the enemy would turn a somersault l? 
6 Oktyabr, No. 2 (1958), p. A: 
7 Ibid., p. 107. 2 f 
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However, aida: does not end: his attack ae he Séorafully rejects the E l 


of Dubrovin, who has recouse to the official version of Hitler's invasion: 
‘But why did we give him such an oppoitusiity to attack unexpectedly? Why did 


i he dare to attack at all? It means he kniéw, was sure'that he would crush’our defense! 


rd 


“And ‘here we afe striking out all our proud slogans. . We are paving the earth - 


with gravestones! Ido not want to die. I want. to live Ie 


"Andreev clearly opposes ‘the people to the authotities and to Ehe rE The 


ian war was won not thanks to, but in spite“of the Party. 


_ This point can be found in numerous other Soviet literary works of this Buor 
The authorities and the Party ate considered alien, harmful, they only prevent 
people from living, make life: more complicated, ‘and are of absolutely no use 


whatsoever. As a result a completély new type of hero, the: ‘repentant Communist,’ 
appears. The repentant nobleman who’ went among the people in an effort, to- 
` atone for his ptivilegéd position is a well-known figure in Russian , pre-Revolution- 


‘ary literature. Under- Stalin a repentant Communist was impossible, and the’ 


figure first appeated im 1956. In A. Valtseva’s|.tale. Apartment.No. 13,% it was 


"| the wife of the Gommunist Kovalev, who’ was supposedly ; a- former soldier, but, 
. judging from appearances, 4 former member of the state Security organs. Ko- 
- valev slights his neighbors, interferes i in their affairs, and lectures therm. His wife- 
is-constaritly apologizing for her husband’s béhavior, and eads -by leaving for’: 


China to atone’for her past. A further example i is D. Granin’s Own Opinion, in 


- which the repentant Communist, , the director of a research institute named Minaev, 


„> ois the main character. A young engineer named Olkhovsky submits a proposal’ l 
. ` which would effect considerable savings and do away with. obsolete working 
- methods.. Minaev realizes that Olkhovsky’s views are ‘sound, but at the same time - 
~ fully understands that it would bring him (Minaev) ifto confict. with numerous - 


persons of considerable influence. Thus he-can only sympathize with Olkhovsky, - 


but’cannot and dare not aid him: As a result he undergoes an ecute psychological ` l 


` conflict; which becomes worse after Olkhovskyý: falls foul of a Party worker by 


the name of Loktev. Minaev.states of Loktev ‘that “because of his mediocrity 
- [he} does not'leave unpunished, any remark ‘against ‘himself. Sooner or later he 
firids a convenient moment to tip. ‘up, he spread 1 rumors, and ere to any 





method,’’9 


a, Recalling his own D Minaev is compelled to ate that hei too had once 


been like Olkhoysky. He too had striven towards some goal, had endeavored to 


- make his way, to be honest, manly, ‘arid daring. But the system had defeated him 


A. and he had been forčed to-make his peacé. At first he had consoled himself with 


the fact that he aul renéw the struggle onge he had secured an independenit 


10 Novy mur, No. 8 (1956), p. 132. a s E ee 
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i position; is ; ‘ l 
_He consoled -himself: this | is Sarni: TIL have, to nooi in a, roundabout - 
Fy manner, r, first obras eae Banas and then strike. . He swore to himself to put 
C shid Ha ; ee IL ve ae 
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up with, creating He on yes to- aia ignoramuses, ‘he ‘voted’ “for” when his 
- conscience told him to vote against, he said‘ things he did not ‘believe, praised things 
' which ought to Haye been condemned. When things became unbearable he remained 
silent. Silence is the most convenient form of lie. . . Each time it was sel; too early! 
And the list of his debts’ increased. 1h : 


In the end, „Minaev admits that “he: will ee endeavor to’ becbine honest 
- tomorrow. bria ` r 

Ani interesting type of repentant EENS is foundi in Pavel Nilin’s Cruelty.18 

` The main character, Venka Malyshev, is not’ only a Communist, but also a worker 

- in the state security organs. At first, he really believes that he is defending the 

people and working for its good. However, he soon comes into conflict with the 

` < system, to which truth i is alien. The state security organs succeed in putting down 
a band: of i insurgents, whose leader is. betrayed by the peasants. It is at this point ` 

- that the conflict begins: Venka is ordered, to shoot both the prisoner and the 

peasants who surrendered hint. The affair’ is to ‘be presented as if the peasants, 

themselves members of the insurgent group, had not delivered up anyone to the 

authotities, would. not admit their guilt, but had béén defeated by the state se- 

curity organs. Not until. this moment, does Malyshev really begin to understand 

what he has.been servirig. Here, Party idéology;, expressed-in the person of the 

Communist journalist Uzelkov, enters the story., After a conversation with 

, Uzelkov, Malyshev says to. himself: “It cannot be that there are theses according 

` to which it is necessary to lie and punish the innocent, in. order to prove some- 

- thing to somebody, this cannot be. I, consider’ that. to lie always means to fear 

something.” 14 In the end he commits suicide as the only way out of the dilemma. 


K The theme of the repentant Communist is an important new theme in Soviet 
revisionism. “It is a further indication of the end to which this revisionism is 
. directed, It shows that the matter in question is not one of theory and ideology, 
. but òf vital facts’and of an. order which actually exists and does not provide an 
., Opportunity for bringing out the good in one’s character. Every member of the 
Soviet state is faced at.an early: age with the problem of either becoming an oppor- 
.tunist or declining to participate in state and social life.- 
. These ideas have all been reflected, even if only slightly, in Soviet philosophy, 
” for which the: ‘question was mainly one.of restricting to some extent the Party’s 
power and i increasing the authority of the government. But it was mainly literature 
which gave rise to revisionism. Hence, once Khrushchev had succeeded in grasp- 
` irig the reins firmly in his own hands he directed the first blow against literature, 
` aad the campaign against writers suspected -of oppositional tendencies is still 
going on. + 
i It must oot be overlooked that many of the recent critical literary works have 
` been by little-known writers and poets. However, they are backed by the country’s 
young writers who often even refuse to join the Union of Bovick Writers, a fact 
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.” were, temporarily given up literature. 


E 
T. at the’ Union’s fant plenary. séssion,, held EN 11 1 through 13, 
1958 in Moscow. Surkov stated that “the fact 'that in the Moscow organization 
‘writers up to the age of forty comprise only ten percent cannot fail to disturb us 


' . _ seriously. This mearis that a whole generationthas somewhere passed us by.”=5 


A similar thought was expressed by. N. Tikhonov, who argued that it was not 
that the younger generation did not write, but'that it wrote even too much, but 
without any restraint; without joining the Union. of Soviet Writers and heeding 
its directives. Tikhonov noted that the Union itself was in all probability tp 
blame: “The fact that there are few young writers in our Union makes one ic- 
voluntarily ‘think of some incorrectness in our life as writers.” 16 


. Young Soviet writers are faced with the same ‘choice that has faced all the 
repentant Communists of Soviet literature: either to adapt themselves to the | 
conditions or abandon literature and public life. It would seem, howevér; thet 
they are trying a- third solution: to break dows the wall which has arisen about 
„them. This is a completely new mood, which also to some degree nourishes 
“ Soviet revisionism. A large’ group of Soviet writers and poets called upon by the 
Party, to repent have replied by remaining silent. They are not taking an activ= - 
part in the plenary sessions, conferences, or manta and in Gree have, as Et 





Everything indicates that ‘revisionist pisses have not Saitek but arz 
being kept hidden. Realizing the instability of thé present authorities writers are | 
continuing to hope-arid wait. S Smirnov had the following to say about this az 
‘the plenary session of the Union of Soviet Writers mentioned above: “There is 2 
good proverb: whoever brings us the past should have his eyes plucked out! Buz 
‘how is it if not the past but the present is being brought up, what if some of ouz , 
writers preserve this ‘past’ as something sacred and answer with funereal silence 
~ the demand of all writers that an explanation of their recent attitude be given?” t? 

` Smirnov mentioned only one writer, V. Rudny,ibut his remarks do not apply tc 
_ him alone, But to all those who, in his words, “by their silence earn popuii 
ony among the circles hostile`to us.” He added later that 

whereds anxiety for those comrades who were, remaining silent could be fel- - 


in È. Sobolev’s speech at the third plenary session this silence now no longer evokes 
anxiety, but indignation, since.it is the pose of those who have not disarmed. O? 


„ ` _ The latest session was undoubtedly designed as a demonstration of, the unity 
! of the ranks of Soviet writers. Nevertheless, B, Popovkin, recently appointec ` 


editor of the magazine Moskva, was compelled | to admit that unity existed only 
formally. It also became clear at the meeting from Surkov’s demand that “the 
net be cast wider” that the Party intends to take farther steps to combat revisionism." 
To date, the Party has succeeded in establishing its control only over literary’ 
criticism.’ As far as literature itself is concerned seditious works are continuing to 
appear, as Andreey’s Urge to Life indicates. The significance of Sovit revisionism 
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is that new persons are entering literature who reject Party supervision, that closer 

‘ contact has been established between the writer and his readers, and that the writer 
is sometimes beginning to speak the truth expected of him by his readers in a more 
or less veiled form. This truth is directed not so much against individuals as 
against the whole system; it has nothing to do with the prescribed struggle 
against the cult of the individual. 


Sometimes the truth slips in involuntarily. Even such an old conformist as 
Surkov confessed in the preface to the Old Field Notebook that 


‘the author admits that in the blackest days of the summer retreat of 1941 when 
everything was fluid, when people woke up dark or fair-haired and went to bed 
gray-headed old men, he thought up Grisha Tankin, a gay, popular character who 

_- never lost heart. The quicker his unbelted fellow-soldiers ran in the wrong direction, 
the more German tanks Grisha set on fire, the more often he brought in prisoners, 
the more enemy soldiers he killed from ambush with the fire of his shiper’s rifle.18 


He further admits that his verse from the O/d Field Notebook was “dictated by 
tiredness or natural annoyance not against the enemy, but against some of his own 
people.” 

Soviet revisionist literature is not an artificial creation; it could have emerged 

- only under the general moods which have appeared in the Communist countries, 
particularly i in the Soviet Union, since the Twentieth Party Congress. The obstacles 
placed in the way of travel and the general poverty which chain a person to one 
particular spot mean that the ordinary Soviet man-on-the-street usually knows 
only what is happening in his own village, street, or, at best, town. It might have 
appeared to him that the negative phenomena he met with were the exception 
rather than the ‘rule. However, the oppositional literature of 1956 and 1957 has 
demonstrated that this is not so, especially as the Soviet reader has long since 
learned to read between the lines to find out what the author really means. He 
finds anti-Soviet statements and-criticism of the system in statements which, from 
a Western standpoint, may appear extremely naive and innocent. Even if no 
future criticism appears in Soviet literature the importance of the past will not be 

lessened. The traces of what has been said will remain fora long time to come. 


K. Aleksandrov 


18 Znamya, No. 3 (1957), pp. 98—99. 
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-- The.main subject i in this issue of “‘Komminist.; is, ‘the oer bation of the MTS 
` in accordance with the theses contained in Khrushchev’ s report “On the Furthe- 
` Development: of the\Kolkhoz System and the; Reorganization of the Machine, 
, Tractor Stations” at the February 1958 plenary session of the Party. Central 
Committee. Although this question, has already been discussed at length in the 
Soviet press, it is considered so important that.the-leading theoretical organ haz 


~ published a leading’ arpi on Tie subject entitled “To New Victories of the - 


a  Publistied by PRAVDA, Not 1958. = ie en 


/ 


-Kolkhoz System.” ree 


One of the peculiarities. of Soviet propagandh i is that any new measure ia 


"out by: ‘the Party is nvasabiy aia as something eens unheard-oF 


successes: , 


The reorganization oF the MTS, envisaging the’ transfer of sapient to the ` 
kòlkhozes, is in essence, by its very meaning; a;major revolutionary step designec 
to have a serious positive influence on the. further eee of the’ kolkho=z ; 
_ system aiid ‘the whole economy. of the country. ,°. 


af 


- However, ‘this stdiemnent contains one of the article’ s numerous contradic. | 
tions. Although the measure is qualified here’as a “major revolutionary step’ 


3 > several pages later the following is‘ written about state and’ kolkhoz property 


2 


The difference betweeh one and the other is „jin essence, contained i in the dēcree 
_ of natiotalization. State (national), socialist’ Property isona higher level of nationali- 
zation andi is therefore a higher. » form. p? 


Thus; the “majort revolutionaty step” now w appears to be sa a retreat 
since what is- taking’ places in fact is that state: ‘property is bene 1 transferréd- to. the ~ 
kolkhozes. “ 


Further ‘contradictions may be found i in the’ aaoi drawn on thie ultimate ' 
aims of the reorganization. In the opinion of Kommunist the transfer of ee r- 


to the kolkhozes “ ‘will also influence the development of state ownership.? ” 
_ logic here's ‘is open to doubt: state ownership ds s pupposed ő develop after it a 


7 


1 


` lost coritrol of a whole sector of the economy: ': iy g 
i Soviet propaganda is doing its best.to conceal the real state bf affairs. Under 


ae Communist system, independent of what form the ownership takes—state or 
| cooperative—the real Owner is the state’ as represented, by-its leaders. Thus, when ` 


in the 1930°s the kolhozes were, granted their land i ‘in perpetuity and were given | ; 


' official deeds of ownership, this did not mean that they had become the owners 


_ - of the land’ referred to in the documents.’ The amalgamation of kolkhozes :was’ 


carried out and kolkhozes converted into “sovkhozes, regardless, of such papers. 
Similarly, the measures presently being undertaken are of some importance, Due 
“they cannot change the nature, of the systeni,": i 


I >. 


a ae en ee oe a ec! ee 
“The article contains a . sumber af hints as to the effect the changes will have. 
: For’ example,. the’ MTS are not being abolishéd, but are to be preserved as state 
~ repair stations with a limited number of administrative functions; the kolkhozes 
, ate to accumulate so-called indivisible funds; the construction of agricultural . 
` machinery i is to be- modernized i in accordance with the demands of the kolkhozes ; 
and the reorganization of the MTS will increase the responsibility of the kolkhoz 
managers ‘and, above all, the kolkhoz Party organiżations. ; 


In order to create the impression that state measures are -valways carried out 

ina demoératic fashion, the lead article is followed by a selection from the 

. “national discussion”? of the question of the’ development of the’ kolkhoz system 
and the reorganization of thé MTS which had been held with due acclaim. In this 
“case, thè heads of kolkhozes and Party organizations air their opinions. Once 
again, numerous details’ which help-give a picture of the reorganization and the 
_» Plans « connected’ with it „slip through. The most important point appears to be 

- that in connection with the sale of machinery and equipment deductions for the 
indivisible funds are td be increased: Secretary of Stavropol Krai Party Com- 
` mittee D.'Simonov. stated that on some kolkhozes there it already been decreed 

` that these funds be increased from 20% to 30%. G. Sonin, the chairman of a. 

, kolkhoz in; Kaluga Oblast, gave figures for the increase in indivisible funds on 
his’ kolkhoz: while income between 1953 and 1958 increased by 3,560,900 rubles, 

_ indivisible’ funds ‘during this period rose by 4,435,000 rubles, and will increase 

- even further wat the sale of agricultural. machinery. 


s 


-One consequence of the measure is the demand that socialist obligations be 
.. incredsed: In addition, the kolkhoz Party organizations ate to be strengthened 
by the influx of thousands of Communists, who are,to be transferred from the 
MTS to the ‘Kolkhozes, This means that each kolkhoz will have more supetvisors 
all insisting” on higher labor’ productivity. 


i 


! Another result of the reorganization į is that ‘the Beilthoses are to endeavor to 
| give the kolkhoz youth a special’ technical education with the accent on agri-. 
‘culture. When the kolkhozes have their-own equipment they will clearly be inter- 

,ested“in having their own technical cadres, With this in mind the extramural 
departments of agricultural instittites are organizing classés to ensure that’kolkhoz 
_ youth acquires a knowledge of agfonornics and, animal. husbandry without having 
“to interrupt their. work: To help'the kolkhozes, and agriculture in general, out 
of the difficult situation they are now‘in so-called combined brigades, able to 
tackle numerous sides of agricultural production, have been advocated. In the 
meantime, the kolkhiozes will have to get along: as ‘best as they. can. ` 


CL A further article: “on apriculture i is. by secretary of the Smolensk Oblast Com- 
` mittee P. Doronin, entitled.“’The Oblast: Committee and the Rural Raion Com- 
' inittees.’? It begins with a discussion on Smolensk Oblast’s backwardness in the 
"past and its tapid improvement since the Twentieth Party Congress. Among the 
hackneyed propaganda statements are some questions of considerable interest, 
1 of: which possibly the moa important: is, the: porn of the raion. committees’ 
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idide Sidtes aes the ‘Twentieth krai Gie it. became standard practice Ps 
to transfer competent workers to, rural areas to do local work in order to increase 
the Party’s role there: However, as the article makes clear, some of these workers 
„ were infuriated by the transfer, did not put their heart into their work, ignored .- 
hiha Party officials and the kolkhoz members, and made a mess of one affair ` 
after another. Thus, the cadres on which the Party was telying did not produce 


the desired results: The question arose of the need to create local cadres in view 


"> of the lack of faith in former Hiakai transferees, who in any, oe do ee 


utmost not to be mye ? 


Tn spite. of the decision ‘of the Party active Ne send the majority of the canes 
„of the office of the Krasneno Raion Committeel to the kolkhozes, not one of them 
¿ went: On the contrary, these workers flooded the oblast and centtal organizations- f 
_ with statements in which they proved that they could not work on a kolkhoz. ` 


This issue, contains articles froin “the organs of several other Communist | 
- parties. The first, éntitled “The Victory of the Cooperative System in Bulgarian 
t Agriculture,” asserts on the basis of material from newspapers and magazines ` 
“that Bulgaria’s cooperative | (virtually collectivizéd)- agriculture is developing . 


- Successfully. THe second is’ entitled “The Socialist Transformation of Czech: 


Agriculture” and contains two facts of i f importance: ' first, the Czech Party, Central 
Committee :is endeavoring to tempt into the-cooperatives- mainly the “middle- 
. class peasants,” much on the lines of Bukharin’s thesis; second, as far as*the 
' outlook ‘for the future development of.Czech agriculture is concerned, ‘the direc- . 
tives which Khrushchev laid down for Soviet PEAGI are just as applicable. 


B. Boxisov’s “Under the Sign of the Decisions of the T weatieth Party Con- ` 
gress’ ’ was written in corinection with the reissue of the The Party Worker’ s Hand- 
book, which appeared, at the end of 1957. The handbook contains all the dectees, 


decisions, and measures introduced since the Twentieth ‘Party Congress. Some ~ 


"of them had already. been published in the Soviet press, some were until recently , 
secret: From varioys hints contained in the article, the reason the publication of | 
` the handbook was suspended can be seen: ar 


Under the influence of the cult of TA personality of J. V. ‘Stalin, duties the last 

_ years of his life decisions were taken in individual cases which were not based on the 
objective regularities of social development, but were of a voluntaristic nature; they C 
therefore not only did not have a positive influence, but even played a se i 

’ -role-. : 


+ 


Itis évident that during the period that publitation was suspended steps x were 
` tåken to bring the book in line with thé new leaders’ policies. , 


Of particular importance. is the: elucidation lof the Central Committee decree ` 
“On V. Ovechkin’s Article ‘Writers and Readers’,” published in Literaturnaya 
: gazeta où October 2,.1956. This decree had been kept secret for more than a year . 


E before being published in the handbook. The decree.contained a decision on a 
"sketch by Ovechkin dealing with'the Ministry of the Fishing aoe wae the 


author - was S i for the tone a bad adopted: 





rc 


| At the same time the Guat Comtnittee directed ee attention of the editors of 
Literaturnaya gazeta to the need for a. more correct approach and objective analysis 
of the questions broached in the press, not permitting: excessive clamor, arbitrary 

” interpretations not-based on the real facts, or insulting statements about workers 


. mentioned’in the materials‘ me in the i a saat as comrade Ovechkin per- 


mitted himself... 


The article admits that aS cult of Stalin influenced editions of Lenin’s works, 
which over a long period were falsified as was the biography of the founder of 
Bolshevism. ‘It appears the method 'of i issuing ‘works on Lenin “hindered ‘the 
publication of scholarly books, reminiscences, and literary works about V. I. 
Lenin and to all intents and purposes led to their being forbidden.” 


. The section given over to members of foreign Communist parties begins with 


‘an article by chairman ‘of the American Communist Party William Foster, “The 


Crisis of the Communist Party of the US and Overcoming It.” While Stalin was 
alive the American Communist Party had allegedly been united on ideological 
questions. Now; however, the Party has, been badly , shaken. The chief reason for 
thi’ is what is termed the ‘illusion of prosperity,” meaning that some American 
‘Communists in the United States have. ; begun to believe that under the existing 
economic: conditions the life of the country is improving. Two other major 
reasons for the present crisis were given as the cult of Stalin and the Hungarian 


` events. At the same time Particular. attention was paid to’ the influence of re- 
visionism, and ‘American critics of Marxist. theory ate sharply ‘attacked. Fostet’s 
„article contains'a direct admission of the battering the: American Communist 


“Party has taken: “Pessimism and confusion have ‘deeply penetrated the Party 


ranks, Several thousands have left the Party, despairing and having lost hope. 


Never ‘before has any Communist Party experienced such a suicidal dissension.” 


. The final part of the article discusses the: question of the rebuilding the 
American Communist Party, bringing'it out of its present sorry state, and settling 


-the aioe political ferent, which has saad taken on the appearance of per- 


manency. 
“Finally, Roger Garaudi’s “The Catholic Senta of ‘Class Peace’ and “French 


` Life” argues that, bearing iù mind the enormous influence of the Catholic church 


‘on the French working class, the Communist Party must do its best to win at least 


some of the. workets from this influence. — ` A. Gaw. 


De gss ‘ i 
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` the Study-of the USSR: 


: Present State of Education in i the Ukranian, SSR,” 


Publicatioùs of the: Institute “for 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW; No. 5, 1957, 
144 pp. ‘(in English). 

“The ‘Institute of Belorussian Calture, ” by 
H. Niamiha, 19- the_ first of three articles on the 
leading Belorussian research institution, After a 
brief survey of research into pre-Revolutionary 


‘ Belorussian history and culture, the author des- 


cribes the stéps leading to the Institute’s establish-, 
ment, after which he follows ‘the work done by 
the Institute from year to vear, finally ġ giving,a list 


.. of the, Institute’s chief publications. The ‘survey’ 
~ ` concludes with ‘the re-establishment of the In- 
stitute of Belorussian Cultire as -the Belorussian 


Academy ‘of Sciences in October 1928. 

j “Recent Soviet - Belorussian Literature,’ by 
‘Ales Bierazniak, 18 a’teview of nov plays, ‘aad 
verse published i in the Belorussian tials monthly 
Polymia during 1956. The author discusses the 


~ difficulties encountered by’ writers in the republic 


when discussing the regime or describing local life. 

“Soviet Belorussian ‘Opera, ” by the ‘composer 
and folk-song: arranger M. Kulikovic, gives an 
outline-of Belorussian opera since the ‘begioning - 


. of the’ New’ Economic Policy period,: showing 


how it has accommodated itself tò the demands 


- of the regime. 


j “Agriculture in Bilimi During ‘the First 
Year of. the Sixth Five-Year Plan,” by S.,Kabys, 


` is a survey:of the achievements ‘and failures, of 


Belorussian ` onalar under, „various, heads 


i during. 1956. 


1 


. 


which snus the. fepublie s educational system 
througtrall stages from the kindergarten to higher 
educational establishments, Much information 1s“ 
“given on.nono-Ukrainian schools in the Ukraine 
and the different ectentific establishments: 


N. ‘Kulykovych’s “A -New Stage in the Party . 
-,Campaiga Against Ukrainian National Art” begins 
by reviewing tke republic’s cultural life since the 
, beginning of the 1920’s. The latest Party methods 
of ekerting ideological, administrative, financial, 
and’ e¢donomic eae ate examined in* some- 
detal] © 7, i 
- AL Dombrovsky’ s “The Ideological, Founda- 
tions of So-called Bolshevik Ethics” is a historical 
' outline of the čeveloprhent of materialistic ideas, 
"beginning with the French Revolution. The author 
then goes on to discuss Communist, ethics and its ` 
relationship to =natenialisth, p a 


“The|second alf of this.1ssue 18 devoted to thè 
fortieth anniversary of the establishrient of the - 
Soviet regime i in the Ukraine. P. Lykho’s “On the 
_ History of the 75th Territorial Division in the 
* Ukrainian SSR” provides considerable documen-. 
tary “material ‘on the Organization in the Ukraine 
of Bolshevik ‘Army units during the New Econo- 
mic Policy period, l f 


It is followed by A. Kriychenko’s teminis- 





“cences, of the Kazakh uprising in 1931—32. 


` The; “Bibliography” section contains; reviews , 
of the’ official ‘Soviet handbooks ‘The National 
Economy. of the USSR, by S.Kabysh and Soviet ` 
Trade, by Y. Glovinsky and the section on educa- 


“Changes i in Soviet Tabor Laws,” by’ T: Dav- - tion in the fozmer by R. Karcha. 


Jetshin, is an attempt'to show the true relationship 


` between ‘recent Soviet labor legislation and the 
>” standards laid-down earlier, penpals ia the- 


Labor Code ‘of 1922, 
“The Peat Resources of zhe, Belorussian SSR and 


Their Exploitation,” by A. Jalovit; gives a detailed ° f 


áccount of an important Belorussian industry. 


The issue also contains reviews of Kommunist - 


Bielarust (Nos: 2—5, 1957), a Soviet Resstan-Belo- 
russian Ductionary, andthe erticle “The Clarification 


“and Partial’ Modificatida of the Existing Belorus- 


sian’ Orthography” in Kommunist Bularusi, No. 5, 


. (1957), theélatter two deal ng with attempts-at the 
. ‘Russtanization of the Belorussian language: 


` 


i oa: bai a k : 7 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK,. ' No. 11, 1357, 


| 174 pp. (Io Ukrainian). 7, 


This i issue begins wich | A. Bilynsky’s ‘The’ 


- Them? ;. 


Í The issue ends with an article by O. Boby- 
kevycti entitled “Soviet Forestry During World 
War a and the imediate Postwar Yan: a 


; we ah * 


“DERGI, No.11; 1957, 112 pp. Ga urash). 


-This issue “contains the following atticles: 
Mirza 'Bala’s ae Fortieth Anniversary of the 
- Soviet! Regime”; R. Vraga’s “The Ideological 
Foundations of. Bolshevism and Amendments to '_ 
TN. Vassilev’s “The Fortieth Anni- ' 
versary of the Soviet Economic System”; N., 


; Galay’ 8 “Stratezic Considerations in the Organi- 


zation. of Soviet Industry”; A: Uselis’ “The 
Ashkhabad Railroad”; P, Urban’s “Some Prob- 


$ ` lems of Soviet Oriental Studies”; Necati Akder’s 


ew, Research ori the Soviet Union and its 
“Colonies”; ‘and Suleyman Tekiner’s' “Present 
S Azerbaidzhan Literature. Re z 


1 


“CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


2, ¢ As iie by the Soviet Press and Radio) ob 
March 1958;~ 
a ; 
‘Khrbshchev' theses “On the Further Develop- : Pee >h agreement on deal aid in civil, 
ment of the Kolkhoz System and the Re-° “family, afd © matters ratified in Moscow. 


organization of the Machine Tractor Stations” 


 spublished. ’ ee 


‘Report published: of commencement of 


~ operation of Stalingrad-Moscow high-voltage 


transmission’ hoe. , 
` Report published of departiize from Ceylon 


for home of Sdviet delegation headed by 
~ deputy chairman of, the State Committee for 


Foreign Economié Relations P. A. Maletin. c, 
Report. published of arrival of : Sovjet- 


“ government delegation headed by deputy ` 


chairman, of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR A. N. Kosygin in PERAE to attend the 
international fair; 

Report published of , identific and technical 
conference of countries „participating in the 
Communist-bloc mutual economic aid scheme,- 
held i in Moscow. pani ‘ 

‘Institute of Orientology. founded’ in the ` 


- Academy of Sciences‘of the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 
2 The executive secretary of the UN Economic 


Commission for Europe artives in Moscow. 


4 Notes exchanged. between Gromyko and 


X: 


_ Creation of an atom-free central European zone - 


French foreign minister Pineau on preparations 
for summit talks published. 
. US delegation arrives in Moscow to obeys: 
the elections to the Supéeme ` Soviet of the ` 
USSR. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation headed. 


„by P. N. Pospelov leaves Rome for home. 


Soviet government memorandum on the 


published, we oss 


Supplementary : Soviet-Irantan’ agreement on ` 


the use of the border rivers Aras and Atrek 
signed i in Teheran. tt = 


Soviet-Romanian trade agreement for 1958 


signed in Moscow. ` 3 


Meeting of the Moscow Party activists held. 


Plenary session of the feaibea ‘Oblast . 


Party Committee held. ` 
Notes exchanged between Bulganin and Eisen- 


5 


-'hower published. 


. Soviet government memorandum. to the 


US government on summit talks published. 


18, 


Chinese Ministry of Education delegation 
Arrives in Moscow. ` 


9 “TASS statement on SEATO council session, 


held in Manila, published. 
Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Delhi for, . 
home, 


12 Khrushchev’s, replies to Polish newspaper 


Trybuna Ludu published. 

Protocol on Soviet-North Viet Nam trade 
and agreement on trade and navigation signed 
in Hanon , 5 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Uzbekistan held ın 
Tashkent. 


13 Report published by the Central Statistical 


Administration on the fulfillment of the’ 
February 1958 plan for industry. 


14 Soviet government statement on the situation 


in Viet Nam published. 

Soviet-Hungarian protocol on mutual claims 
to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia signed in 
Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to East Germany M. G. 


so Pervukhin presents his crencitials to President 
Pieck, ` 


15 


Soviet foreign ministry statement on the 
convocation of the UN ‘disarmament commis- 


‘sion published. 


Khrushchev’s speech at pre-election meeting 
of the Moscow Kalinin electoral district 
published. + 


16 Soviet government proposals on the prohibi- 


tion- of the use of outer space for military 
purposes, the abolition of foreign military 
Bases, and international cooperation in the 
study of outer space published. 

Elections to the’ Supreme Soviet of the 


. USSR ‘held.’ 


7 Khnishchey receives US delegation observing 
the election campaign. 


Sino-Soviet agreement on navigation tatified 


-in Peiping. 


-pianists held in Moscow 


5 
International contest of violinists and 


61 


19 Report of the Central’ Electoral Commission 


on the results of the Supreme Soviet elections 
of March 16, 1958 published. x 

Polish economic delegation headed by 
Deputy’ Chairman, of the Polish Council of 
Ministers P. Jaroszevicz arrives in Moscow en 
route for 

New ‘steel mill comes into operation at the 
Krivorozhstal Works, Krivoi Rog: 


20 Bulganin’s reply to Macmillan published. 


t 


Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council, of Ministers on increased output, 
greater variety, and better quality, of children’s 
clothing and footwear published! 

Japanese delegation headed by Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry Munenori Akagi 
artives in Moscow to participate in the work 
of Soyiet- ean fishing commission. 


21 Mikoyan teceryes chairman of the Polish 


Economic Council Oskar Lange. 3 

Ministry of Culture delegation headed by 
A. A. Slaynov leaves Moscow for the US. 

Ninth congress of the Communist’ Party of 
Kirgizia opens in Frunze. 

Soviet government memorandum ‘to the 
West German government on summit talks 
published. 

Soviet youth organizations’ delegation 


‘leaves Moscow for Stockholm to participate 


in the inaugural session of the International 
Preparatory Committee. of the Seventh World 
Boia of Youth and Students. ' 


- 22 Report published of recent plenary session of 


the Moscow Oblast Party Committee. 
Khrushchev receives representatives of US 
newspaper Journal of Commerce. 
Conference of.editcrs of republic and oblast" 


.Party . magazines convened by the Central 


. Committee propaganda eee ends. in 


Moscow. 


24 Hammarskjold arrives in Moscow. | 


- 


Khrushchev receives Hammarskjold. 

Khrushchev receives correspondent of 
Italian newspaper Tempo Giuseppe ,Palozzi. 

General assemblies of sections of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of -he USSR to discuss the 
results of work duricg 1957 begin. 


` Sino-Soviet agreement on/navigation in’ 


` inland border regions, signed in Moscow,- 


December 21, 1957, ratified in Moscow. 
Ì 
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25 Notes exchanged between the Soviet and US 
governments on summit talks published. 
The Norwegian parliament ratifies agree- 


oe ment on Soviet- Norwegian cultural coope 


tion. 


"26 Soviet UN delegation’s statement on American 
press, teports on the Soviet Union’s attitude 
to .the resumption j „disarmament „talks 
published. 

The government of the Ukrainian SSR 
approves decision to establish a permanent - 

; ‘Ukrainian UN delegation. 

The government ofthe Belorussian SSR 
approves decision to establish a permanent 
Belorussian UN delegation. 

Report published of ending of the Ninth 
Congress of the Communist Party of Kirgizia 
in Frunze. 

Voroshilov receives Hammažskjold. 


27 First session of the Supreme Sovtiet™ of the 
USSR, fifth ‘convocation, begins ın Moscow. 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR elected. f 
Khrushchev’s talk with correspondent of 
French newspaper Le Figaro pyblished. 
‘General Director ofthe International Labor 
Office David A. Morse arrives in Moscow. 
Report published of the launching ‘in the 
USSR on February 21, 1958 of rocket to a 
height of 473 kilomezers in connection with 
the;International Geophysical, Year. 


28 Khrushchev’ s report on the further develop- 
ment of the kolkhoz system and the reorganiza: 
-ton of the machine tractor stations published. 
Soviet-East German agreement on legal aid 

in civil, family,“ and criminal matters, signed in 
Berlin, November 28, 1957, ratified in Moscow. 


29 Khrushchev receives Morse. 
30° Soviet foreign ministry report on US nuclear 
orcapon tests in the Pacific Ocean published. 


31 Composition of the new Soviet government 
- announced, 





| 
Changes and Appointments ' 

27 N.A. Bulganin deinen from his position as 
chairman of the Council of Ministeis of the 
USSR. 

N. S. Khrushchev appointed chairman of 
the: Council of Ministers of the USSR. 


P . 
+ ` 


stan : SE l PEN a out č 
ilitary. Representation on the 1958 Supreme Soviet - 
i of the USSR, > 


t ont g Rank s g . Position $ 
ALEKSANDROV, N. M.*....., Lieutenant General ........ Deputy Commander, Kiev Military 
i : f y OF District. 
ANDREEV, A.M........ wg! Colonel Genetal>......,.... Commander, Voronezh Military 
a i District. 
© ANTONOV, A.1¥...... 0.0. General..... SEENE. "a. Chief of Staff, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
-BAGRAMYAN, I. K.*...2..... Marshal s... 0......5... Head of the Voroshilov Higher 
i S aan VS General Staff Academy. 
» BATOV, PL* cicccececceeeee General... a... Zear.. ne> Commander,. Carpathian Military 
ya l Z D eee District. 
- BAUKOV, L.I unnn .... Lieutenant General ........ Serving with Soviet Forces Abroad. 
| BELOV, P.L*. ....... ala... Colonel General 2.0.2.0... ‘ Chairman of the Administration of 
i f a ; i the Voluntary Society for the 
- DTE oe. Cooperation of the Army, Aur 
. vo’ ‘ te __ Force, and Navy (DOSAAF). 
_ BEDNYAGIN, A.I. ...... l... Major General’... 02... . / Serving with SovietForces Abroad. 
| BIRYUZOV, S, S.. ao... ` Marshal n.n... reese? Commarider in Chief, Antiaireraft 
‘ T ` “Defense; Deputy Minister of 
' \ i a oii A ý Defense. s 
BUDENNY, S. M;* azana Marshal oee hornan as ihan „ Deputy Minister of Defense. 
CHUIKOV, V.L*.. 2... ee Marshal ...... sdas s.a. Commander, Kiev Military 
' ' ' oe - District. i 
/EREMENKO, A.1* ...... 2... ı Marshal... MET SEER ois Commander, North Caucasian 
y ' oe OS _ Military District. 
- EFIMOV, P. I. ..... AEEA Lieutenant General ...`.... Serving with Soviet Forces Abroad. 
FEDYUNINSKY, II. ........ General. ..........0.002008 . Commander, Turkestan Military 
as a , a i k , A District. ’ 
-GALITSKY, K.N,*........60. Genetal i.i sadiri aa ne.. Commander, Transcaucasian 
- an 8 : aa Military District. 
" GETMAN, A. K. ......1...... Colonel General ....., aaa Commander of Tank Forces, 
: oe ne ty ‘  _” Germany. ` 
GOLIKOV, F.L l.a.. , Colonel General ..........1 Head of the Chief Political Admin- 
: z ae fobs istration of the Armed Forces; 
ay , . Deputy Minister of Defense. 
GORBATOV, A. V.* un... l. General. .sn.nos. Jaana . Commander, Baltic Military 
a 4 : EAG ee hte District, 
GORSHKOV, S. G.* ......... Admiral sesso cc eee eee Commander in Chief, Naval 
Oo AR key i ‘ i Forces; Deputy Minister of 
i ? y ` Defense. 
GREBENNIK, K. E......... :. Lieutenant General ........ ` Believed Commander of Soviet 
ae i N yol Forces, Poland. j 
'’GRECHKO;'A. 7. ee wah Marshal, REET ~er.. Commander in Chief, Land Forces; 
l ` REEE eis 1g ., Deputy Minister of Defense. 
IVANOV, V. D. iais. oe ee Colonel General .-......... Commander, Baku District 
oe BNE? Rea a fon . Antiaircraft Defense. 
TVUIEV, I. Derien cee cee ` Major General ............ Serving with Soviet Forces Abroad. 
KASATONOV, V. A. a...n. l Admiral i wate: . Commander, Black Sea Fleet. _ 
KAZAKOV, M.1L* 1... 22... \. General... Eoaea So Haaai Commander of Soviet Forces, 
p oo ke à 5 Hungary. 
KHARLAMOV, N. M.* is... Admiral sauene i Commander, Baltic Fleet, 
l : Kra S f . ; ; 63 
. i e 
N ‘ f 
ie - 5 ‘ 


~ y t i nar 
n * KHETAGUROV, G. E sostasiets Commander of Artillery, Germany.: 
‘ KOMAROV, v. Noea \ Commander, . Volga Military 
ae ie: 2> , District. >- 
Gn KONEV, E E E: Ii Commander in Chief, Warsaw, 
i P rn at i Pact ."Forces; First _ Deputy. 
S wp i ' A a ae wet , Minister of Defense. | 
o KOPYLOV, F.L sasie bo wees Coloné 1... Kun. No Information Available.’ ° ; 
~ KOZHEDUB, UL* oo vl... Major General:..... Salil “Deputy Inspector, Fighter. Avia- - 
es S ] tion. 
y + i Z 
-- KRYLOV, NLL... 22.2 cece Generale... c.f oc eee es jt... Commander,. Leningrad Military 
a ao. rae a ee ee District, - 
E LAPIN, VK. Sivas PE Major General ......,..../ Commander of Border’ Troops; 
wea ne f a E a hoe E oe “Central Asian Border District. 
LELYUSHENKO, D Diss ' Colonel General tond... Comander, Urals Miey = 
Fg ~ K i tte District. 
MALINOVSKY, RY TLAS "Marshal o...on eda. Minister of Defense. 
= MALTSEV, EBn ‘a. . Lieutenant General ...1/.... Deputy Commander, Turkestan 
S ` i Military District., ` 
_ MERETSKOV, KA eee ee, fines * Deputy Minister of Defenie! 
Y a , MOSKALENKO, K, S."...1... - Commander, Moscow Mie 
: iS District. : 
', O NEDELIN, M.L*.:.......5.5. Deputy Minister of Defense. 
<  PENKOVSKY, VA. +... Colonel Generali.. s, ,,.. Cominancer, Far Eastern, Military 
i , an District 
ae PISKUNOY, P. VEEE Major'General neede No Informatión Available, 
Be “ PLIBV, L A.* Biases ene Colonel General, uie... Deputy Commander, North Cau- , 
ere bo, mo „casan Military District. 
> POKRYSHKIN, A. L* ....:...° Lieutenant General siete ewe Inspector, Fighter Aviation. . 
Ves = Z 
OTN POPOV, M. M* nasua Lieutenant General :....... Chief Inspector, Combat Training. 
i RADZIEVSKY, A L.......... ` Colonel General. : atacand MM ete * Commancsr, Odessa Military 
$ PEER U e aR wee ae: i ` District. : : 
| ROKOSSOVSKY, K. K...-.... Marsbil see ele PhS setae Deputy Minister of Deferise. 
SOKOLOVSKY VD versie Marshal ..) 02.0.0 tiv... Chief of the Army and Navy ' 
f 3 S -> 4 General Staff; First ' Deputy 
2 vy a : he Fiye Minister of Defense. _, 
"TIMOSHENKO, SKE rcis Marshal a Lil raiat Commander, Belorussian Miltary 
` . ee eg District. - 
, ` VERSHIŃÍN, KAT enoa Marshal of Aviation ..:; ... Commander in Chief, Air Force; 
a ' i Be RETS i ee Deputy Minister of Defense. ' 
EA ‘ZAKHAROV, M, v. Maa Sige cone General <. eda eee groans .... Commander of Army Group,’ 
ZY atc i "e Germany. 
re ZHIGAREV, P F, Ps SEEEN „Chief Marshal of Avistion . Head of Civil Air Lines. 2 
“SUL ZIMIN, G. Ve aasahan “Tieoténsnt General < : Head of Air Force Units, Germany. 
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‘The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
j OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately.' Most of our writers 
and analysts have ‘lived in the Soviet Union; some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able’ to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


a \ x 
\ 


The Insrirurs FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
‘on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations. or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrrrure provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. a 

i a ` 5 a 

_ All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 

' f Editor, Bulletin 
Mannbardtstrasse 6 
_ Munich, Germany 2 
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ARTICLES 


Providing for the Soviet Naval Officer 
RALPH KENNEDY* 


The morale of the officers, the backbone of the Soviet Navy, naturally deter- 

mines to a considerable degree the morale of all Soviet naval personnel. For this 

' reason, it is only to be expected that the Kremlin leaders would do their best to make 

life pleasant for them, and they receive preferential treatment in such matters as 

pay, housing, clothing, and food. The following is an account of how Soviet naval 
officers fare as far as their material welfare is concerned. 


Pay. Of the Soviet officers, the best paid are the Airforce, with the Navy 
taking second place. The monthly rates of pay for the latter are two or three 
or four times more than those for most civil professions. A lieutenant+ fresh 
from school who had been posted to a shore unit received a minimum of 1,500 ru- 
bles per month plus free clothing. On the other hand, a young civilian doctor or 
secondary school teacher received 600 rubles per month and a qualified worker, 
700—800 rubles. Officers actually serving on board ship received considerably 
more, as did senior officers; a lieutenant on a submarine or torpedo boat, for 
example, received more than 3,000 rubles per month. Such high rates are the 
result of numerous allowances paid over and-above the basic pay. 


_A naval officer’s pay is made up of the following elements: 


1. Basic Pay. This is rarely less than 1,000 rubles, rising to 1,500—2,500 rubles 
in the case of senior officers. Thus, a submarine navigator receives 1,300 rubles; 
a senior reconnaissance unit officer, 1,600 rubles (senior in this case signifying - 
duty not rank); a senior cartographer of a mobile cartographie unit, 1,100 rubles ; 

„a senior naval school teacher, 2,200 rubles; and an officer student at a Military 
Diplomatic Academy, 1,600 rubles. 





* This name is a peeudonym The anthor was until recently a Soviet Naval officer, and the material he 1s presenting 13 based generally 
on his own personal experience 
+ See table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Balletm'No 1 (1958) 


2. Allowance for Rank. This is paid in accordance with the following table: 


$ 


8 : Monthly Allowance 
Rank N ‘ (Rubles) ` 
Captain; Captain Engineer; Colonel; Colonel Engineer ..! 00.0... 00ccueseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,300 
‘Commander, Senior Grade; Commander Pagines, Senior Grade, Lieutenant Colonel, 

, © Lieutenant Colonel ENDINE rose e E oa Sepals A 8 A Sloe tied beets ARNESA Gee oe 1,100 


Commander, Junior Grade; Commander Engineer, Janos Grade, Major; Major Engineer. -, 900 
Lieutenant Commander; Lieutenant Commander Engineer; Captain; Captain Engineer.. 700 
Senior Lieutenant; Senior Lieutenant Engineer; Senior Lieutenant Technician, 1st Lieutenant; 


1st Lieutenant Engineer; 1st Lieutenant Technician ........... seen cece ee ceeeeeneeas 600 
Lieutenant; Lieutenant Engineer; Lieutenant Technician; 2nd Lieutenant; 2nd Lieutenant : 
Engineer; 2nd Lieutenant Technician .............. | aE EN EA Ga ANAE ee 500 

Junior Lieutenant; Junior Lieutenant Engineer; Junior Iieutenant Technician .........,. 400 


NOTE: The Soviet Navy contains officers who have Army ranks, naval uniforms, aad carry special signs of rank, etc, They comprise 
the numerous officers serving in shore units and officers with spectal functions serving aboard ship—cusrtermasters and doctors, for in- 
stance Marines and caval airforce units ace also considered part of the Navy, bat have Army ranks 


3. Food Allowence. This is given to both shore and ships’ officers irrespective ' 
of their rank and duty and amounts to 200 rubles per month. 

4. Length of Service Allowance.. This is paid only for the period of servicé as 
an officer. (Thus, time spent at a naval school does not count.) It is worked out 
on a percentage basis, as in the following table: 


Length of Service as Officer | Allowance® f 
i DEO ee Ee Dee 5% 
Doge EE yer atadarnees “LOY ` x 
10 yh ecne reenn O 
I a arris Laresseeie... 20% 
20 years and above ... i.n.. 25% 


* Percentage of sam of bauc pay and rank and food allowances. 


A few examples will show how this syste works: (We have not yet taken 
into account special allowances.) A senior lieutenant on a submarine with four 
years’ service as ar officer will receive 1,300 rubles basic pay, 600 rubles for rank, 
and 200 rubles for food, amounting to 2, 100 rubles, plus 5% of this sum for 
length of service, giving 2,205 rubles in all. A\senior instructor in a naval school, 
with the rank of captain and 22 years’ service as an offiter receives each month 
2,200 a 1,300 + 200 = 3,700 rubles, plus, 25%, = 4,625 rubles. i 


De Foreign Language Allowance. This is paid i in accordance with the degree 
of proficiency i in the language in question, arid is a percentage of the basic pay 
plus allowances for rank and food. A good knowledge of two or three languages 
means 20% or 30% extra. As a means of’ checking the degree of knowledge and 
keeping it on a high level, officers claiming this allowance are required to take a 

` special examination each year. Those who pass are granted the allowance for one 
yeat, when the process is repeated. However, where a knowledge of foreign 
languages is part of the duty of the officer concerned no allowance is paid. Thus, 
officers who had graduated from the former Soviet Army Foreign Language | 
Institute are not entitled to this allowance. Furthermore, the. aaa of the 
Cominnnist:bige countries do not, count for this purpose. 


i 
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. 6. Special Posting Allowance. This is paid for service with the Northern or 
Pacific Fleet in the remote North or Far East. Officers in the Pacific Fleet servin 
,to the south of the 46th parallel (northern hemisphere) do not receive this allow- 
' ance; officers serving between the 46th and 55th parallels receive an allowance 
of 50% of the basic pay; and officers of units and ships situated north of the as 
parallel receive the full allowance, equivalent to their basic pay. 

In the Northern Fleet, officers serving south of the 68th ai a region 
which includes the whole of the White Sea, do not receive the allowance; officers 
serving between the 68th and 74th parallels receive an allowance of 50% of their 
basic pay; and officers serying north of the 74th parallel receive the full allowance, 
equivalent to their basic pay. In order to be eligible for the allowance, at least one . 
month has to be spent in the zone in question. This ruling is often deliberately 
abused: After having spent 20-25 days in a zone which carries the allowance, a 
ship will as often as not be ordered to- proceed south to a zone which does not 
carry the allowance, which therefore does not have to be paid. 

“7, Open Seas Allowance. ‘This is paid for service on board ship, and amounts 
to 30% of the basic pay. Prior to 1955, it was paid to officers for the whole time 
spent on board, irrespective of whether the ship. was in port or at sea, but was 
_ then restricted to service at sea only. This measure caused considerable dissatis- 

faction among the officers, since Soviet ships frequently stand for long periods 
in port in order-to economize on fuel. 
A similar allowance is paid to officers serving in submarines, amounting to 

50% of their basic pay. An additional allowance, averaging about 5% of the basic 

pay, is granted for each submersion. 
An allowance of 50% of the basic pay is paid to officers on a motor torpedo 
boat while at sea. 

8. Orderly Allowance. Prior to 1956, this was paid to those commanders of 
naval shore units who were considered fleet officers and also to ship commanders 
_temporarily serving on shore to compensate for the services of the orderly, of 
which they had been deprived. It amounted to 300 rubles, irrespective of rank, 
but in 1956 was abolished. 

*9, Field Hydrographic Allowance. This is paid to all officers, regardless of 
rank, engaged in hydrographic work on land, and amounts to 13 rubles per day. 

10. Mine-sweeping Allowance. This is paid to the crews of mine sweepers at 
sea and is equivalent to 50% of the basic pay. It is usually paid over and above 
the Open Seas Allowance. A bonus is paid“for each mine recovered. 

11. Detached Service Allowance. This is paid to officers sent on a mission for 
a period of up to three months, and amounts to either 13 or 26 rubles per day, 
depending on the importance of the task. Rank plays a part in the amount paid, 
although no regulations have been laid down on the: subject. As a rule, senior 
officers with the rank of commander, junior grade and above receive 26 rubles 
per day, although junior officers also frequently receive this amount. The full 26 ru- 
bles is paid for 30 days only, after which it is reduced to 13 rubles. If the assignment 
_ lasts more than'three months it is considered a transfer; and payment ceases. 


12. Hotel Allowance. This is-paid without regard to rank « or duty, and amounts 
to 15 rubles 60 kopecks per day. ` 


13. Transfer Allowance. This is paid to all officers when E are transferred . 
to a new. post, independent of the distance involved, and in accordance with their . 
last basic rate of pay plus rank and food allowances. An additional 25% of this 
- sum is paid for each’ day they have to pay their own expenses. ` - 


14. Uniform Allowance. Officers serving beyond the normal period do not 
receive a uniform, but are issued with the material, which they have to have made 
up. The amount paid is regulated by a special! decree, and is actually insufficient 
to cover the cost of tailoring: Thus, the allowance for an overcoat is 200 rubles 
although, the actual cost of tailoring is approximately 270—300 rubles. 


15, Accommodations Allowance. This was paid until 1956 to officers who did 
not receive free accommodations from the state, that is, the vast majority. These 
officers had to find their own accommodations, which usually cost them between 
200 and 400 rubles per month. In the larger cities the Accommodations Allowance 
amounted to 300 rubles per month, elsewhere to 150—200 rubles. A questionnaire 
had to be completed by the apartment owner and ratified BY the raion finance 
department. 


In sum, in spite of a number of recent reductions in pay aval officers still 
comprise a highly privileged group as far as remuneration is concerned. They in 
turn value their eee a fact which gives | the "authorities a considerable hold 
over them. 


Living Conditions. ‘Atha financially Soviet, naval officers are privileged, 
this is not so true.of their living conditions. The situation is different for each of 
the four fleets. h 


The Pacific Fleet has the best living conditions, to compensate for the very 
' unfavorable climatic conditions with which the officers of this fleet and their 
families have to contend. At present, even-young officers, including those posted 
straight from school, in most Pacific bases réceivé a room for themselves and their 
' family within one month, sometimes, in Sovetskaya Gavan, for example, two 
rooms. Unmarried officers liye in hostels with three or four bunks per room. 
High- ranking officers are satisfactorily provided for. 


` South of the 46th parallel, where ‘climatic conditions are much better, the 
housing situation is ugsatisfactory. In Vladivostok, for example, officers and their 
- families have to live in small rooms devoid] of even the elementary amenities 
and costing 250—400 rubles per month. The situation is much the same in the 
case of the Amur Flotilla, which has been considerably reduced in recent years. 





The Northern Fleet comes next in order| of comfort, again in view of the 
unfavorable climatic conditions. The best quarters are at the Polyany naval base, 
north of Murmansk, and consist of two-story|timber houses with steam heating. 
Each family has one or two rooms. Unmarried officers live in ‘hostels, but with - 
as many as eight bunks per room. Ponnan are worse for the White Sea Flotilla, 
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‘since it is based south of the 68th Parallel. In Arkhangelsk, the flotilla’s base, 
where very little housing has been built in recent years, officers and their families 
live in basements or small, usually badly built houses. 

The Baltic Fleet has bases in such citiesvas Leningrad, Tallinn, Riga, Liepaja, 
Klaipeda, Baltiisk, and Kaliningrad. Very little~pecial housing is built, and only 
‘senior officers can hope to receive a room, Doves so living conditions are 
bearable for officers, since they are usually able to Yent a nice room comparatively 
cheaply (about 300 rubles), and in a few towns, Kaliningrad, for example, a 
sepatate apartment. 

The Black Sea Fleet is faced with a serious accommodatiońs problem, particu- 
larly in Sevastopol, although even so the situation is better than it was before 
World War II. Most officers up to the rank of lieutenant commander live with 
their families in small uncomfortable rooms on the outskirts of the city, and the 
situation is only a' little better elsewhere. 


Rations. Officers serving on board ship receive tolerable rations. Warships are 
treated the best, but such ships as naval transports and rescue ships receive poor 
quality rations. Shortages of foodstuffs, in the'naval bases leads to discontent 
among families. Only in certain restricted areas—Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and 
Vladivostok—is there a wide selection of goods. 


Clothing. Naval officers receive a complete outfit of clothing from the state, 
except for a few small items.’ The following table gives the usual clothing issue: 


Soviet Officers’ Clothing Issue 
Length of Penod 
o Item for which Issued 
. COIVETCORE S vs sce TEE EES 2 years 
Dress Uniform ..........-06 EE 4 5, 
Drill Uniform 12... cc cece cece cence eee 3. sy 
/ Parade Uniform 2.0... . ee cece eee eee ee ees 2-55 
Fath Ques: 2s viceiineis eaida waies A Eia G0 i 1 year 
Summer Uniform* ........c cece cece ang 2 years 
Winter Parade Cap ...... cece eee ence eee Be y 
\ Summer Parade Cap ....... cece eevee eee 2. 56 
Winter Cap oo. c cece cece e eee eeeeenees 255 
Summer Cap. rers cece cece eee cece ee ne ees Z oz 
"+ Officers’ Calfskin Shoes ........ecccerees 8 months 
- Officers’ Winter Fur Cap ...... 0. 00sec eee 4 years 
Woolen Socks to... ccc c eee e cence eens 1 year 
Cotton Socks ............2 000. Aasaa Sects 6 months 
SHS cri 40sdes setaavedae tessa PERR seas 6> “5; 
© q Dndershirt ssi sa) anko bei teaa bs earn LESES 6 y 
Woolen Undershirt ... 0... . 0. cece see eee ee 1 year 
i DRAWERS ens enee IEEE 5545 Shas E Pr 6 months 
Winter Drawers 2.0... cee cece’ isi 1 year 
Woolen Gloves t ..... 2c eee cece ee cusso p owe 
White Gloves too... ieee cece cece eee eee 1 ,, 
[iagoa ....53csicceeventee recisi EE ‘Issued as Required 
RAINCORE 6:5 boa sigee nhs Sees ones Rady es 2 years 
* Issued to officers of the Black Sea and Baltic fects ` 
« + These items have to be purchased = 


- 


a l = = ri 
The officers’ families have the usual difficulties of a Soviet citizen in obtaining » 
clothing, unless they are lucky enough to be’ living in some special bases where | 
the supply is on a par with major cities such as Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. 
Fuel, An unmarried officer receives per year from 0.5 to 1.0 cubic meters of 
firewood and from 250 to 500 kilograms of coal] Married officers teceive 24 cubic 
meters of firewood and from 1.0 to 1.5 tons of coal. 


Travel, Every officer has the right to free transportation when sent on a mission 
or when on furlough. He is also allowed to take free of charge 35 lbs of luggage. 
In the event of being assigned to a new post 880 lbs of luggage for himself and 
440 Ibs for each member of his family is transported free of charge. 


` Awards. For distinguished service or exemplary execution of his duty an 
officer may be awarded a cash grant, usually small. Awards are also granted for 
labor- or money-saving suggestions, inventions, or technical improvements, and 
may amount to several thousand rubles. There are no fixed regulations governing 
these awards: everything depends on the amount of money the relevant naval 


authorities have at theirt disposal and on whoever i is interested in the invention. 


Soviet haval officers are awarded orders and medals for length of service: for 
ten years’ service, the Military Merit Medal; fifteen years’, the Order of the Red 
Star; twenty years’, the Order of the Red Banner; twenty five years’ and above, the 
Order of Lenin. The awards are made independent of rank. Special awards are 
granted, for outstanding services to the command and the Communist Party. On 
anniversaries all naval personnel are awarded special medals, such as the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the October Revolution Medal. 


Pensions. The situation as far as pensions for the Soviet officer in general and 
the naval officer in particular is concerned has changed several times, the last 
time in 1955. Officers are entitled to a pension after serving twenty years, while 
if an officer is demobilized prior to the completion of this: period his case is dis- 
cussed by 4 special commission, empowered to award a cash grant. If the reason 
for release is disciplinary, nothing is paid; if curtailment of staff, an officer receives 
a one-time payment equivalent to three times his basic pay plus allowances for 
_ rank and food, together with a monthly sum equal to his allowance for rank at 
the moment of release, which he receives for 'one year; if for.reasons of health 
he may be granted a pension of up to 70% of his last basic rate of pay plus rank 
and food allowances for a period of one year or more. At the end of this time 
he is forced to reappear before the commission, which may extend, reduce, or 
stop his pension. ' 





_ If an officer is retired or put on the teserve after twenty years’ service he 
receives a tax-free pension equivalent to 30% of his last basic rate of pay plus 
rank and food allowances for life, regardless of whether he works and has other 
sources of income or not. If he has served 25 years, the amount rises to 40%. 
Prior to 1955, an officer who had served 25 years could count on a pension of 
up to 90% of his last basic rate of pay, and since it was tax free he actually received 
more than he did while on active service. 
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When calculating length of service for pension purposes, breaks in the con- 
tinuity of service and rank are not taken into consideration. For the purposes of 
granting a pension each year of active service during World War II is counted as 
two years, one year’s service between. the 46th and 55th parallels one and a half 
years, and one year on board ship also oné and a half years. 

Finally, there is a big distinction between Soviet naval officers’ and civilians’ 
pensions. A civilian pension, irrespective of the rank and position reached, 
amounts to a maximum:of 1,200 rubles per month: an officer’s ranges between 
2,000 and 3,000 rubles. 


Taxes. Naval officers pay the same taxes as the civilian population: 13% of 
income, 6% if without children, 1.0% for only one child, and 0.5% for two 
children. However, money paid for uniform, travel, hotel bills, and so on is not 
taxed. f 


2 Bolktia — . 9 


CURRENT SOVIE T AFFAIRS 
The Economy , 
. The Soviet Sugar Industry 


Soviet plans for sugar production in 1960 ate very ambitious, amounting to 
-191% of the 1955 figure, giving a total of 6.53, million tons.1 This is an increase 
of 204% over the 1940 figure.? The main sugar-producing area is the Ukraine, 
where production is to be stepped up by 1960 by more than 70% over the 1955 
total.? This will amount to almost 4 million tons, an increase of some 1.5 millicn 
tons, approximately 50%, of the total increase planned for the USSR in 1960. 
Bordering on the 400,000 hectares of land sown to sugar beets in the Ukrair- 
ian SSR are a further 93, 900 hectares in the Kursk area, 70,700 in the Voronezh 
area, and, 34,900 ound the Don and Kuban. 4 Thus, in this one concentrated 
area of roughly 600,000 hectares, 26 million tons of sugar beets were harvested =n 
1955, approximately 85% of the total for the USSR.® The center of this area is the 
Vinnitsa district, whose 38 plants produced one fifth of all Soviet sugar in 1955.8 


The territorial distribution of me 1960 sugar-beet crop has been planned as 
follows:” 


` Tons 
Central Russia, the Volga Regions, the Urals, end Western Siberia.. 5,730,000 
The Ukraine, Don, and Kuban Areas ...... 0. ccc ce cece ence eens 40,530,000 
The Tramscaucasus 2... ccc cece cece eeeeeees shaded dan tte sr 240,000* 
‘The Baltic Resublics s.iieo3i ecb eenias nitate he tues os ERTA 1,100,000 
The Asan USSR eeose nerna baa ceo ah a aea a NE 2,400,000 


* ‘The 1955 figure was 419,000 tons (ee Ph dapat, o op at, T. No reason for the 42% reduction for 1960 was given. 


The largest increase is planned for the Don and Kuban regions, where the 
1960 harvest is expected to be 590% greater than the 1955.8 However, this target 
would seem somewhat high, judging from recent results. Total sugar output in 
the USSR in 1954, for instance, dropped to the 1950 level, only slightly high=r 
than the 1940 figure of 2,165,000 tons.* Output as long ago as 1910, it is wor-h 


1 Derekiiwy XX sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatiisinemu We razvitiya narodsogo khozyatsiva SSSR na 
1956-60 gody (Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan 1956—69), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 8. 

2 Promyshlennost SSS. R: S. Jaissticbesky sbornik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscew,™ 
1957, p. 375. 

3 Komunist Ukrainy, Kiev, No. 9 (1957), p. 4. : 

4 Narodnos khozyaistvo RSFSR: Statistichesky shormk (The National Economy of the RSFSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 177. 

5 Planovoe kboxyasstvo, No. 5 (1957), p. TT. ' 

® Sovetskaya Ukraina, Kiev, October 27, 1957. 

7 Planovos khozyaistvo, op. cit., pp. T1—82. 

8 Planovoe kbozyaistvo, op. cit., p. 78. i ' 

3 Narodnoe khozpaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 91. | 
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mentioning, was 1,697,000 tons.1° Then again, 1955 output in the Don and Kuban 
regions was 43,100 tons, compared with a 1940 figure of 43,700 tons.!! As for 
the number of hectares sown to sugar beets in these areas, there were 17,800 in 
1940, 17,500 in 1950, and 34,900 in 1955.12 In view of this, the plan to increase 
the 1955 sown area almost sevenfold by 1960 would not appear overly realistic. 


In connection with the change from the five-year plan system to the long- 
term system, the extremely large increases in capital investments originally planned 
_ have been scaled down.’ However, in view of the Soviet population’s demands 
for more consumer goods, ‘it is likely that the targets for sugar output and the 
methods planned for achieving it will be less affected ee these changes than will 
, other branches of the economy. 


It is clear that the increase in the area sown to beets is not the only method 
by which sugar ‘production is to be stepped up. During the period 1956-60 
total output is to rise by 191%, the number of beets grown by 164%*, and the 
sown area only 130%.18 Thus, a major role will be played by measures designed 
to ‘improve the productivity of sugar-beet raising and the technological processes 
’ of sugar refining. In other words, there is a noticeable trend towards an increase 
in the degree of utilization of the already existing capacity, including manpower. 
Numerous surveys have -been made on the possibility of expanding production 
within the framework of the existing sugar-producing system, and 63% of the 
total increase planned for 1960 is to be achieved in this way. Reports show that 
57% of the total 1955 increase was achieved if the long-established beet-growing 
-regions and the existing refineries. 14 This was done partly by introducing improved 
methods of purification and reducing the time required for evaporation. Proposals 
have been made on the installation of equipment making continuous evaporation 
possible, while new methods of sugar crystallization have been studied. On 
the whole, the, operational processes in Soviet sugar plants are still far from 
‘satisfactory, and many factors are having a detrimental effect, even after new 
processing machinery has been installed. Thus, the use of unpurified water in 
some refineries is causing considerable damage to boilers, while the sanitary 
measures taken are not always satisfactory. A conference of sanitation inspectors 
held in Kharkov in 1953 laid special emphasis on’ the need for radical i improve- 
ment in this field1® Then again, losses during processing are quite extensive, 
and only 81%-83% of the sugar is extracted, the rest being lost.! 





19 Promysblennost SSSR. : Statsstichesky sbornik, op. cit. »P 373. 

U Ihid- 

13 Narodnoe khoxyaistvo RSFSR. : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 177. 

* Nearodnos khoayatsivo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 102, gives a figure of 154%, based 
on the 1955 planned goal; however, the 1955 actual production was only 30,500,000 tons (Eronomsec 
Survey of Europe, Geneva, 1957, Chapter I, p. 1).: The 1960 target is 50,000,000 tons (Prasda, July 7, 1956). 

18 Tapestia, April 28, 1955. 

u Economic Survey of Europe, op. ei. » Chapter I, p. 14. 

16 Sakharnos proizvodstvo, No. 2 (1954), pp. 1—5. 

18 Sakbarnaya promyshlennost, No. 1 (1954), p. 7. For more recent a see Narodne bospodarsteo URSR, 
Kiev, 1957, p. 73. 
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Thus, increased sugar production appears to have been due not so much -o 
anaana improvements as to an increase in the sugar content and general 
quality of the beets themselves as a résult ‘of improved growing methods -n 
the principal beet-raising regions. Even the Soviets do not disguise the fact that the 
outstanding figures for sugar production in the USSR in 1953 (3,434,000 tors) 
and 1955 (3,419,000 tons) resulted from the favorable climatic conditions. The 
figure for 1954 was only 2,611,000 tons.1” It i is not surprising therefore that tie 
most'recent plans for increcsing sugar output deal mainly with improved farmiag 
methods and the location cf sugar mills. 
: Starting with the 1956 harvest, the prices| paid for state deliveries of sugar 
beets were increased. The rates still differ: in jthe Ukrainian SSR, the Don and 
Kuban regions, and the central chernozem areas the rate is 21 rubles per centner; 
in the ceritral RSFSR, the Beltic republics, and the most westerly areas of the USSR 
(Lvov and Kishinev) 23-25 rubles per centner; and in the Volga regions, tae 
Urals, and the Soviet Far East, the regions in which the Kremlin is hoping to 
develop a sugar industry, 32 rubles per centner.!8 This latter figure is a deliberete 
incentive, as the climatic conditions in these areas are not overly favorable. For 
three years a further 30% of the state delivery: ptice is to be paid in these areas if the 
kolkhoz concerned has switched over to sugar-beet raising for first time, ‘and a 20°/, 
bonus paid if delivery is made before September 15. This last step is to increzse 
the mills’ working ‘season and thus improve the utilization of existing capacizy. 


. The payment of monetary compensation to collective farms in lieu of syrap 
has ceased. Insteac, persons engaged-in sugar-beet growing and transportation 
ate being allowed to purchase a certain amount of sugar at reduced prices. In 
„addition, the rates fixed for payment in kind by collective farms ‘for MTS werk 
, during the 1956 harvest were lowered by 50% os and the 1956 plan for the delivery 
of sugar beets by the collective farms as s payment, in kind for MTS work corze- 
spondingly reduced.19 
`~ The problem of sane PE with modern machinery has always 
been a weak point. As early as 1953 a plan was|drawn up tinder which even plants 
belonging to the Ministry of Defense and the Ministry of Aviation were obliged 
to organize the production of certain types of agricultural machinery in urgent 
_ demand.®° Additional funds were made available for the expansion of the Kharkov 
‘Tractor Plant and Krasnaya Zvezda Works, |also in Kharkov, which produces 
agricultural machinery. However, judging from the 1956 plan, little was achieved, 
since the demands continued unabated. To help solve the problem a new design- f 
ing institute was established at the Kharkov er and Sickel Works.” How- 
ever, the program did not yield apprèciable results,. the new types of machines - 
not proving as successful zs expected. Thus, last summer there was considerable 
criticism of clumsy harvesters requiring much additional manual labor. 


“27 Narodnoe kbozyaistso SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, opi cit, p91. SRE 
„18 Tzmstia, June 7, 1956. , f 
19 Thid. 
“20 Pravda, September 29, 1953. 
21’ Tavestia, June 7, 1956. : air on ss 
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These failurés made the Soviet planners turn their attention to other ways of 
increasing the beet harvest. The more widespread use of fertilizers was advocated, 
-particularly manure, peat compost, ash, and other mostly local fertilizers.22 Many 
examples of alleged improvements in yield due to, greater use of fertilizers were 
given in the Soviet press, but it was not pointed out that the increase was consid- 
erable only in the rich chernozem soil areas. At the same time the campaign 
against insect pests was stepped up, althoggh it was sometimes taken to ridiculous 
extremes, such as enlisting the aid of housewives and schoolchildren to combat 
` weevils and the like. The production of insecticides is to be developed and more 
research into the problem carried out. 

These, then, are the methods being used to try and ensure that the goal of 
6.53 million tons of sugar in 1960 will be achieved. As already mentioned, the em- 
phasis is being laid more on cultivation than on refining and processing. However, 
the latest figures on sugar production‘in the Soviet Union between 1940 and 
1955, as given in the following table, would indicate that tremendous efforts 

| will be Bene if this goal is to be attained: 


Soviet ‘Sugar Production 1940—55 














1940 - = 1945 1950 1955 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentag: 
, ~ Tons ofTotal Tons ofTotal Tons of Total Tons of Ton! 
The Ukrainian SSR ........... 1,579,800 73.0 329,200 .70.6 1,806,000 71.6 2,425,600 70.9 
Chernozem Regions in the 
_ Southwestern RSFSR (Kursk, T ; ' 
Voronezh, Belgorod, Don) .. 264,300 12.2 30,000 6.5 302,800 12.0 532,300 15.6 
. Remainder of the RSFSR ..... 94,900 44 32,800 7.3 126;700 5.0 176,000 5.2 
- All Other Soviet Republics ..., 226,300 10.4 72,900 15.6 287,500 11.4 284,900 83 
Total USSR ........ 2,165,300. 464,900: 2,523,000 3,418,800 


SOURCE Promyshleawest SSSR Statistubethy sbormk (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp 375—76. 


Assuming that the rate of development between 1956 and 1960 will be the 
same as in the period 1951-55, 1960 production will be 4.68 million tons. To 
reach the planned figure of 6. 53 million tons the annual increase would have 
. to be'more than double what it was between 1951 and 1955. 


One additional factor which will probably influence sugar production in the 
USSR is the sharp decline in the output of the satellites in 1956, the last year for 
which figures are available. Apart from Bulgaria, the least important satellite 
sugat-producing country, which increased output by 61% over the 1955 figure, 
all the other satellites had a considerable drop in output compared with 1955, 
The decline was: Czechoslovakia 27%, East Germany 15%, Hungary 20%, and 
Poland 13%.?3 This could have an adverse effect on the trade balance between 
the USSR and the satellites and may résult in increased Soviet sugar exports to 
these countries. This- clearly would complicate the Soviet domestic scene, alneady 
disquieting for the authorities in view of popular pressure. 


Stephan G. Prociuk 


t 
O aa Thid. , April 28, 1955. ' 
s Bioromic R of Europe, op. cit., Chapter cus 11. 
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Domestic Affairs | 


The Sovnarkhoz Chairmen 


At the session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR held May 7-10, 1957 the 
decision to set up sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in the various economic 
regions was ratified. This meeting. was followed by sessions of the union republic 
supreme soviets which ratified laws of “further improvements in the organi- 
zation of the administration of industry and construction” and settled the questien 
of the sovnarkhoz chairmen. In all, 105 economic regions with sovnarkhozes 
were created, 70 in the RSFSR, 11 in the Ukrdinian SSR, 9 in the Kazakh SSR, 
4 in the Uzbek SSR, and one each in the other union republics. Later, a number 
of oblasts of the RSFSR were amalgamated, ‘resulting in the abolition of the 
Kamen and Balashov sovnarkhozes, while inithe Uzbek SSR a new economic 
region, the Bukhara, was created, comprising Bukhara, Kashka-Darya, and 
Surkhan-Darya oblasts, which were ‘removed from the Samarkand Sovnarkhoz.+ 
Thus, as a result of these administrative measures, on April 15, 1958 there were 
104 sóvnarkhozes. 

By May 1, 1958, Soviet newspapers had carried the names of 97of the 104 sovnar- 
khoz chairmen; the missing ones are the chairmen of the Kostroma, Kurgan, Mati, 
Tambov, Udmurt, Ulyanovsk, and Chuvash economic councils. Of these seven, 
only the Tambov aad Ulyanovsk economic regions have any amount of industry, 
and even these two do not play a major role in the country’s industrial output. 

Prior to the reorganization of Soviet industrial administration, there were 
141 industrial and construction ministries on/the all-union and union republic 
levels. Of the former ministers, 9 on the all-union level* and 14 on the union 
republic** were put in charge of sovnarkhozes; the remaining 83% were either 
deprived of their position altogether or transferred to Gosplan of the USSR, the 
union republic gosplans, or to the various commissions and committees under the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

` Of the 97 sovnarkhoz chairmen whose names have been mentioned in the 
Soviet press, no information about the previous activities of 24 of them is avail- 
able. Presumably these persons had occupied minor posts hitherto and their rise 
is connected directly with the implementation jof Khrushchev’s reform. 


The remaining 73, about waom data is available, are made up as follows: 





Former ministers of the USSR’............- E Ratwdee dees desamsees 8, 
Former deputy ministers of the USSR ...... : A epea ie NESE ENEE te 18 
Former ministers of union republic ministries !.. 0 ......... gate eat, u4 
Former deputy ministers from the union republic councils of ministers . 4 
Former managers (directors of enterprises, heads of combines, and so en). 11 
Former ministry officials .... ie ce TE Te ree a 3 
Potmer Party workers: sigs ett Seeds. Sioa hs ava ee eee eeess 15 


1 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, January 12, 1958. | 

* Chairman of the Chelyabinsk Sovnarkhoz, former Minister of the Petons Metal Industry A. Shere- 
metev, was shortly after his appointment transferred to cther work, thus leaving a total of eight. 

** This figure includes former deputy chairmen of the union republic and autonomous republic 
councils of ministers. ; o E 


I4 s 
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As was to be expected, the majority of the sovnarkhozes are headed by for- 
mer managers and ministerial officials, although the percentage of actual 
former ministers is very small. The supposition that Khrushchev’s reforms 
pursued not merely purely economic but also social and political aims—the 
struggle against the technocrats and persons appointed to leading positions by 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov—is borne out to some extent by the distri- 
bution of the sovnarkhoz posts. 


In the case of a number of ministerial officials their appointment as chairman 
of a sovnarkhoz of a remote economic region was net so much a sign of the Party 
leaders’ reliance on them as a diplomatic move to remove the persons concerned 
from the center. An example of this was former Minister of Urban and Rural 
Construction of the RSFSR E.A.Veselovsky, who was sent to a comparatively 
temote region with a poorly developed industry and little new construction. 
In all probability, many of the 17,000-odd workers sent to the outlying areas? 
were transferred not in order to strengthen the leadership of the economic regions, 
but to be rid of unwelcome elements. 


The apparatus for directing the sovnarkhozes is the result of a compromise, 
a fact which is bound to influence the activities of some of them. Numerous 
persons sent from Moscow and the capitals of those republics with more than one 
economic region-the Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Kazakh SSR’s—regard their stay in 
the sovnarkhoz as an unavoidable but temporary duty from which they can 
escape after a while and return to the center. The same thing happened in the case 
of the kolkhoz chairmen, many of whom have not given up their city apartments 
or brought their families to live on the kolkhozes. Although many officials have 
been there for more than two years, they still consider themselves virtually 
semicommuters, since they use every opportunity to return to the city. 


A compromise was reached in the creation of the sovnarkhoz apparatus 
because it was essential to have men used to managing whole branches of industry 
under the same roof as persons well acquainted with local conditions. However, 
just as it was impossible to send only the very best men from the center, it was 
equally impossible to remove all the best local administrators—-heads of combines 
and directors of enterprises, for example-from their posts for this purpose, as 
it would inevitably have weakened the administrative apparatus of local factories 
and so on. l 


The creation of the sovnarkhoz managerial apparatus was further complicated 
by the fact that in the sovnarkhoz administration the wage scales for specialists 
were much lower than in many of the branches of industry. For example, it was 
reported from the Tula ecónomic region that 


in the sovnarkhoz apparatus there is a staff shortage of about seventy persons. 
Mainly engineers with considerable practical experience are needed, but it is not 
easy to attract them. The [wage] rates of such workers were higher in the abolished 





a Znamya, No. 1 (1958), p. 154, 
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union ministries than in the sovnarkhozes. Thb qualified engineers of many local 
enterprises receive, in addition n their basic pay, bonuses, increments for length 
of service, as well as earning more.® ` 


Such a situation could not but increase intetnal conflicts in the sovnarkhozes 
and make the selection of their staff more complicated. Arguments between tha 
new arrivals and the old hands are inevitable. Persons from the center often hava 
to work under men whom they consider affected by narrow, local interests and ` 


_ of a restricted outlook. On the other hand, ambitious local workers often find 


themselves subordinate to men from the center. Under such conditions mutuzl 
mistrust and recriminations cannot but play an ever increasing role, and the 
intervention of the local Party organs, “the third force,” becomes inevitable. 

The creation of the sovnarkhozes has sharply increased the role of the Party 
oblast committees in the management of local ihdustry and construction. Earlié-, 
the directors of union enterprises had been subordinate to the union ministries, 
which considerably restricted the interference of local Party workers. Now, tke 
whole of industry and construction has, with very few exceptions, been localized 
and all the directors virtually demoted. Sovnarkhoz officials, including even those 
chairmen who have retained the rank of minister, have a lower position in tre 
Soviet hierarchy than the secretaries of the Party oblast committees, who are thus 
able to intervene directly in sovnarkhoz affairs.|For example, former.chaitman of 
the Gorky Sovnarkhoz N.N. Smelyakov’s appointment as first secretary of tke 
Gorky Oblast Committee was undoubcedly a promotion. (He was replaced 
as sovnarkhoz director by G.A. Vedenyapin. ) The influence of the Party apparatus 
under the new conditions is much more palpable, while its leading role in local . 
matters and its influence on the activity of the sovnarkhoz and the enterprises 
subordinate to it are much more overt than under the old ministerial structure 
with its ladder chain of command. | 


Whereas before Party workers used to be accused of setting themselves cp 
as managers by taking up the work of an enterprise, the oblast committee worke&s 
are now obliged to take a hand in production work. Sovnarkhoz affairs hare 
become of the utmost importance for them. All local administrative, economic, 
and production affairs are to be run by the joint actions of local Party, manageril, 
and government organs. There is little doubt serious contradictions will arise, 
especially in view of the fact that the reorganization of the industrial administra- 
tive system was designed at least partially as a means of increasing the role of the - 
Party organs and rebuffing the technical intelligentsia in the ministries. 

In spite of the efforts’to increase the role of the members of the Party apparatas 
in economic administration only 15 of the 74 sovnarkhoz heads under discussicn’ 
are Party workers, although the proportion off former Party workers among the 
31 about whom nothing is known is quite likely to be considerably higher. 
Moreover, it has not always been possible tö ascertain which of the former depuzy 
ministers had not been a technician or manager; but a so-called deputy minister for 
general questions, dealing with such problems: as cadres, administration, technical 


“87 Trud, October 11, 1957, 
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` affairs, or P of state ae These include datan ofthe Bashkir Sovnat- 
khoz V.S. Fedotov; who in 1948 was deputy minister of the petroleum industry 
(in the southern and ` western regions), and A.J. Kostousov, now'on the Moscow 
Oblast Sovparkhoz, who became a minister after many years as deputy minister 
“for general questions.” Among the ex-miinisters transferred to the sovnarkhozes , 
are former. Party óblast committee secretaries A.V.Kudryavtsey, now on the 
: Karelian Sovnarkhoz, previously secretary of the Buryat-Mongolian Oblast Com- 
mittee (in 1951), and S.P.Polimbetov, presently on the Alma-Ata Sovnarkhoz, 
‘ who in 1953-55 was first secretary of the Gurev Oblast Committee. 


Hence it can be seen that professional Party workers have been transferred to 
managerial ot government work, not the reverse. Typical in this respect is 
P. Seitov, the present chairman of the Kara-Kalpak Sovnarkhoz, Uzbek SSR. In 
1951, he was.secretary of the Kara-Kalpak Oblast Committee, and in 1954 he was 
sent to ‘study at the Central.Committee’s higher Party. school. Upon graduation 
. he was appointed: chairman of the oblast executive committee of the Kara-Kalpak 
ASSR, later becoming’ chairman of the Council „of Ministers of the Kara-Kalpak 
ASSR. Later he became deputy chairmati of the Council of Ministers of the Uzbek 
‘SSR. ‘Then again} until 1955, chairman of the Kirgiz Sovnarkhoz N. P. Gordeev 
was second secretary of the Osh Oblast Committee, whilein 1956 he was appointed 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Kirgiz SSR. 


‘Tt should ‘be noted that some government workers, former chairmen of 
- executive committées or members of the apparatus of the supreme soviets of the 
. union or-autonomous republics, had formerly been with Party organizations. For ‘ 
‘example, S. Shamkhalov, who before becoming chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
` of the Dagestan ASSR in 1955, a post he held until 1957, was secretary of the 
Dagestan Oblast Committee. Seitov’s position was similar; as was that of 
M. I. Misnik, former secretary of the Khabarovsk Raion Committee (1951) and 
subsequently , deputy chairman `of the Khabarovsk Krai Executive Committee 
(1955-56), who was later transferred to-the’ Ministry of the Fishing Industry of ` 
‘the USSR (1956- 57). A final example is F. A. Mamonov, who in 1949 was chairman 
of the Khabarovsk, Krai Executive Committee, in 1950-53 first secretary of the 


- _ Astrakhan Oblast Committee, i in 1955. chairman of the Alma-Ata City Executive 


_ Committee, and in 1956-57 Minister of Urban Economy. of the Kazakh SSR. 


‘An examination of the bio graphical data available shows that such changes are 
the rule rather than the exception. Very: few of the sovnarkhoz,chairmen are leading 
Party workers, The only exceptions are A.N. Zademidko, a member of the Party 
Central Committeé, K. Petukhov, a member of the Central Committee since the 
Twentieth Party Congress, although not listed among the delegates at the con- 
gress, P. Lomako (Krasnoyarsk: Sovnarkhoz), A. I. Kostousov (Moscow Oblast 
- Sovnarkhoz), S-A. Stepanov (Sverdlovsk Sovnarkhoz), all candidate members of 
the Party ‘Central-Committee, and one candidate member of the old Central 
Committee, N. Kazakov. 7 


“Sixteén of the sovnarkhoz daan are members of the union republic 

Party central committees, a fact which demonstrates the Party's increased role 
ri A , < 5 i t i i f 3 
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, in the sovnarkhoz system. There is no doubt that membership of a republic Party 
central committee is a major asset for a sovnarkhoz haitan in the republic 
concerned. . | 

Although the position of sovnarkhoz chairman i is in theory the same through- 

_ out the country, the chairmen themselves are i divided according to'rank.. First 
come those who are allowed to keep the rank of minister of the USSR and who are 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Then, on the union republic level, 
some sovnarkhoz chairmen have been appointed ministers, thereby becoming full 
members of the corresponding councils of iministers. However,’ rank is not ' 
always directly conaected with the eas ace of the economic prepion concerned 
in the country’s economy. 

Thirty-six of the sovnarkhoz chairmari are deputies of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, while others are deputies of the union republic supreme soviets. 

_ + Inthose republics with only one sovnarkhoz m most of the chairmen are deputy 
or first-deputy chairmen of the council of ministers of the republic concerned.” _ 
They include M. J. Pludon, Latvian SSR; D. Z. Gachechiladze, Tadzhik ‘SSR; 
N. A. Shchelokov, Moldavian SSR; E.J. Ozarskis, Lithuanian SSR;, and, 
A.I. Zolov, Belorussian SSR. 

The final decision as to who is appointed chairman of any particular sovnar- , 
khoz appears to be based' usually on the candidate’ s experience in the economic 
region’s chief industry. The appointment of N. A. Tikhonov, former deputy 

_.. minister of Ferrous Metallurgy, as chairman: of: the Dnepropetrovsk Sovnar- 

` .khoz, former minister of the Timber Industry |of the, RSFSR A.V. Kudryavtsev 
to the Karelian Sovnarkhoz, minister of the Coal Industry of the USSR 

Zasyadko to the Kemerovo Sovnarkhoz, minister of Nonferrous Metallurgy of 

the USSR P.F. Lomako to the Krasnoyarsk Sovnarkhoz, former minister of the 

Machine-Tool Building and Toolmaking Industry A. I. Kostousov to the Moscow 

` Oblast ‘Sovnarkhoz, and former deputy minister of Transportation Machinery 
Building K. K. Yakovlev to the Bryansk Sovnarkhoz would Leppeat ‘to be logical. 

However, the principle of choosing the man with the best qualifications has - - 
not been observed in every case. Such considerations as personal connections, 
intrigues, proximity to the Khrushchev circle, 'and length of service in the Party 
have all played a considerable role in the selection of staff. Clearly, circumstances ` 
which are likely to remain unknown to the outside world probably influence any 
particular appointmient, especially as many of the present sovnarkhoz chairmen 
may safely be considered stopgaps, selected to} ay out the matietions of head of 

industry and construction for the time being. 

Khrushchev appears to haye leaned mainly on pap etuneing Party workers’ 
with personal experience of managerial or government work. The primacy of the 
Party school and the industrial academy over the technical higher educational 
establishment becomes evident from the biographies of the sovnarkhoz heads. 

It is difficult to.say to what extent Khrushchev has succeeded in finding 
candidates combining Party and practical experience. Many of the candidates were 
likely to have been protégés of Bulganin, with whom Khrushchev disagreed on | 
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the very question of the direction to be taken by the reorganization of the in- 
dustrial administrativé system. Nevertheless, during the year the sovnarkhozes 
have been in existence, there have been, by Soviet standards, few transfers or 
' dismissals: Former Minister. of the Ferrous Metal Industry A.Sheremetev was 
replaced during the first month by the-former secretary. of the Chelyabinsk 
‘Oblast Committee in connection with his appointment to the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Liaison; chairman of the Gorky Sovnarkhoz N.N. Smelyakov 
_ was transferred to the Gorky Oblast Committee as a first secretary, being replaced 
' by his first deputy;> V. Valuev was transferred from his post as chairman of the 
Lvov Sovnarkhoz to the position of deputy chairman of the State Scientific 
and Technical Committee of the Cquncil of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR;° 
chairman of the Kharkov Sovnarkhoz S.A.Skachkov was appointed chairman of 
the State Committee for Foreign Economic Liaison, being replaced by N.A. Sobol, 
the former director of the Kharkoy Transportation -Machinery Factory and 
: a member of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee;? in connection with the 
formation of the new Bukhara Sovnarkhoz, Uzbek SSR, chairman of the Fergana 
Sovnarkhoz F.K.Khodzhaev was appointed secretary of the Tashkent City 
Committee, being replaced by A.S. Sultankhodzhaev, while S.N.Nusratov was 
appointed chairman of the Bukhara Sovnarkhoz;§ and chairman of the Kustanai 
Sovnarkhoz, Kazakh SSR, A.S.Vishnevsky was replaced by R.A. Kadyrbaev.® 


’ These are to-date the only changes which have been announced; none of them 
- appears to have been the result of unsatisfactory work by a sovnarkhoz chairman. 
This would indicate that the’ difficulties the new ag are coming up against are 
being taken: into consideration. A. Poplujka 


A griculture 
The Law on the Reorganization of the Machine 
. ‘Tractor Stations | 


On March'27 through 31, 1958, a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
was held at which Khrushchev gave a report! and a law “On the Further Devel- 
opment of the Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the Machine Tractor 
Stations” was passed.? Khrushchev’s report corresponded on the whole to his 

-now well-known “theses,” which were ia at a plenary session of the Party 


pry: Pravda, December 28, 1957 and January:31, 1958. 
8 Ibid., January 22, 1958. , 
6 Rabochaya gazela, Kiev, March 21, 1958. 
1? Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, March 25, 1958. 
8 Pravda Vostoka, February 2, 1958. 
| ° Kazakbstanshaya pravda, Alma-Ata, April 25, 1958, 
_ | Tavestia, March 28, 1958, ~ 
® Thid., April 1, 1958. 
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Central Conine in Febrüärý 1958 and then’ published i in ihe Savin press foz > 
“nation-wide discussion.” After pointing out the enormous practical importance 
of the measures proposed Khrushchev noted ;that they have an even greate: | 
“theoretical, in truth, guiding significance in the solution of the tasks [involved] 
in 'the gradual transition from socialism to Communism.” Khrushchev asserted 
that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes are only, diteérent forms of.one and the sam= 
method of socialist production: He asserted that the only distinction’betweea 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz was the fact that in\the former national property is on a . 
lower level of communalization than in the latter. These suppositions were als> 
-examiried in a Kommunist article entitled “Ouz-Proposals,” which was evidently | 
based on the assumption that- the kolkhozes) would. soon be converted into 
. sovkhozes: | 
Taking into account the practical prospects for the development of a-soctalist 
- agriculture, it may already be concluded that’ such an intermediate stage as tke 
agricultural commune will probably not be needed in the transition from the kolkhcz 
syetem to national forms of production.* “| ae ` 


Khrashchev’s assettions and the remarks of the Party’s Harai organ cn 

. the socialist nature of the-kolkhozes and sovkhozes, on the irregularity, unsciea- 

‘ tific nature, and incorrectness of statements made on the conversion of the kcl- 

khozes into sovkhozes are clearly not in line with the steps recently taken by the. 

Party.and government. ‘During the past two years the: ‘widespread conversion of 

kolkhozes into sovkhozes has been taking place under various pretexts, without, 

however, the usual fuss and without the participation of the Soviet press. Tre | 

'-virgin land areas, moreover, contain only sovkhozes..In the last tw6 years 849 
kolkhozes in Belorussia alone have been turned into sovkhozes, 76 MTS closed 

down (20% of the overall total), and their equipment transferred to the newly 


organized sovkhozes.® Thus, during the second half of 1957, 45 new sovkhozes ` 


"were organized in Stavropol Krai from Se kolkhozes.® ` 


_ Khrushchev’s atguments in sibstantiation lof his assertion" that the kolkdiozés 
are national property cannot be termed particularly convincing:, 


| The kolkhozhiks understand that the development of national property and the 
growth of kolkkoz wealth are a result of their; work over many years and enormcus 
material support from the state. The work of the kolkhoznik, the worker, and -he 
scholar -are invested in the. machines.which the kolkhozes possess, in their - 
buildings, and in the development of. their jagriculture and livestock. Thus, he 
‘+ general wealth of the kolkhozes i is created by ig kolkhoz peasants with the aid of she 
“whole Soviet a "a , 


3 Ibid., February 25, 1958. ig PE S ` a 

4 Kommunist, No. 4 (1958), p. 42. a 

5 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, March 30 and Apa sa 1958 ;, Narodnoe kbhozyaistve SSSR s 1956 godu : 
~ Statictichethy exbegodnik (The National Ecohomy of the USSR i in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 
1957, p. 139; Bulletin, Munich, No. 12 (1957), pp. 11-12; i 

© Oktyabr, No. 11 (1957), p. 220; 
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To eee his arguments, nae ae referred to the Rassvet Kolkhoz 
in the Belorussian SSR, whose indivisible funds* ‘were put at 23 million rubles. 
Ata meeting held to discuss the results of the February 1958 plenary session of 


the Party Central Committee the kolkhozniks of this kolkhoz were alleged to have 


_ unanimously stated that they consider the indivisible funds of theit kolkhoz to 


be national.property since they were built up with the active participation of the 
whole nation. Khrushchev asserted that many other kolkhozes had come to the 


- same conclusion. 


‘Khrushchev also desea an extract om a ae by the Chairman of ine 
Stalin Kolkloz, Moscow Oblast, ure had convinced the kolkhozniks at a general 
meeting, that ` EA og 


in the creation of our kolkhoz’ indivisible funds there nae not only the 

- kolkhozniks of our artel, but also the workers of the industrial enterprises who make 

- the machines and equipment for us, as well as the scientists who enrich the science 

. of agriculture with new discoveries. Thé wealth of our kolkhoz was created with the 

active aid of the state. ‘Therefore, the time-has come to consider the oe funds 
national property. ` 


' 


Khrushchev then went on to propose a re-examination of the existing method 
of dividing’ kolkhoz income'into payment for workday units and allocations to the , 
indivisible funds: ‘The amount laid down‘in the kolkhoz model statutes (between 
12% and 20% of total income) to be set aside for the indivisible funds was alleged 


. to ‘be inadequate ‘and out of date, and it was argued that there was no need to 


~ 
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lay down equal percentage allocations to the indivisible funds for all kolkhozes. 
Khrushchev ‘stated that there should be a considerable reduction in the amount 
paid per workday unit on some kolkhozes, and proposed that the Party organi- 


‘zations and kolkhozes reapportion . kolkhoz income. In order not to infringe on 


the “socialist principle of the just distribution of material benefits,” hé demanded 
that the kolkhozes which had “rushed ahead” set aside a larger share of their 
income for the indivisible funds, not for workday units. 


Khrushchev attached- special significance to, these indivisible funds as the 
economic foundation of the kolkhoz economy- and attempted to prove that they 


wete in essence what he termed “national production funds,” by which he 


presumably. meant capital accumulated by the sovkhozes and possibly also by 


' industrial enterprises. At present the’ origin of kolkhoz and sovkhoz capital is 
_ different. On the sovkhozes everything belongs to the state, which pays the sov- 


‘khoz workers’ wages. The workers are generally not affected if production plans 


are not thet or if the sovkhoz suffers losses over a number of years. On the 
kolkhozes, however, ‘the! situation is quite different. The kolkhoz pays the state 


oe Tw According to Spravatbnil predsedatelya kolkboza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s pees Moscow, 
1957, pp. 198—205, the indivisible funds of an artel comprise: 


+ a) Between 25% and 50% of the vilue of the socialized property 


H) Members’ entrance fees. oe ; 
c) Annual contributions. al 
` d) Insurance contributions to cover loss of livestock, me and the like. 
e)` Income from the sale of wood. s 
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in money and kind for the use of the land, and a large amount of kolkhoz produce 
is sold to the state at fixed prices, which are considerably lower than the markez 
prices, All the work done by the MTS has to be paid for by the kolkhoz in kind, 
and in addition the kolkhoz has to pay the state| taxes and contributions to covez 
the insurance of buildings, cattle, and seeds. Further taxes have to be paid if the 
kolkhoz has an additional source of income from fishing, hunting, and so on 

Finally, the kolkhoz is forced to set aside between 12% and 20% of its gros3 

income for the indivisible funds. ‘Thus, in all, the kolkhoz pays out so machi in’ 

cash and kind that payment per workday unit is often very low. 

f The law ratified by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the basis of Khrush- 
chev’s report did not mention the question of the kolkhozes’ indivisible funds. 
Whether a special government decree is issued to declare the socialized economs 
and the indivisible funds of the kolkhozes national property or not is of no 
particular importance: The confiscation of kolkhoz property is going on in an7 
case without a government decree: A good example is the conversion of thz 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes, involving the transfer of all kolkhoz property, ir- 
cluding the funds, to state entefprises—the sovkhozes. 

With the aim of legalizing this confiscation’ in the future Kinihe dwet 

_in his report on his claim that national property on the kolkhozes belonged to the, 
state, to the people as a whole. He had already asked in his theses whether the 
kolkhozes ought to be converted into sovkhozes, a point on which a Kommuni+ 
leading article wrote: > | 

This posing of the questions: arises from the contrasting of kolkhoz property to state . 
property. But such a contrast is erroneous, irregular, unscientific. Both... prop- , 
erties are in content and nature socialist property. The distinction of one from the 
other consists in essence in the degree of socialization.” 


The law passed by the Supreme Soviet of ithe USSR consists of a verbose 
introduction couched in the usual Communist phraseology and seven articles, 
The introduction, which is of a declaratory nature, lists the virtues of the sov- 
khozes which are described as “a good school for running a large-scale socialist 
economy for the kolkhozes.” The sovkhozes ia the future “are destined to be an 
example of [better] methods of production, a model for the kolkhozes in tke - 
struggle for increased labor productivity.” There seems to be little doubt from . 
this that there will be no halt to the conversion’ of kolkhozes into sovkhozes. 

' All seven articles of the law are drawn up in an extremely general and nebulovs 
form. The first approves the measures worked out by the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR for the further development of 
the kolkhoz system and the reorganization of the MTS, which are described zs 
having received “general support.” The second discusses the need to reorganize 
the MTS as repair stations and the sale of agricultural machinery to the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes, beginning with 1958. The periods needed for the reorganizaticn: 
of thè MTS are to be laid down by the councils of ministers of the union republics. 
The third gives a short description of the tasks: of the oe stations. The fourth 


T? Kommunist, op. cit., p- 8. ‘ i 
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~ entrusts the Council of Ministers of the USSR with the task of ratifying the 
. regulations covering the repair stations and the conditions of sale of the agri- 
< cultural machinery and other producer goods to the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 
The fifth commissions the Council of Ministers of the USSR to examine the 
question of granting credit to the kolkhozes. The sixth deals with the vital 
question of the methods and conditions of kolkhoz state deliveries which will 
_easure the state the “necessary amount of agricultural produce,” a question which 
is also left to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The final article entrusts 
' the Council of Ministers of the USSR with the task of ensuring the correct use 
of the specialists transferred from the MT'S to the kolkhozes after guaranteeing 
the “necessary attention and care for their material welfare.” 


_. \A new decree of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, published in Pravda on April 20, 1958, begins with a number of 
. general directives to republic, krai, oblast,.and raion Party and government 
` organizations on such questions as the procedure to be followed in the reorgani- 
zation of the MTS as repair stations (RTS), on the method of paying for equipment 
transferred from the MTS to the kolkhozes, and on the composition of the’ 
evaluating commissions. More important, however, is the enumeration of the 
duties of the new repair stations, listed in the section “On the Repair Stations.” 
They comprise the repair of kolkhdéz and sovkhoz machinery, the carrying out of 
improvements, irrigational work, planning, and roadbuilding. The RTS are to 
hire out machinery to.the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, supply them with spare 
parts, petroleum products, fertilizers, and -other producer goods. They are also 
‘to act as the state’s representative, checking the condition of this machinery.’ 
Those kolkhozes which are not yet to get their own equipment are to continue 
- to be served by the MTS or RTS. 


The regulations governing the RTS have not yet been ratified. The Ministry 
of Agriculture of the. USSR was given a period of two months to work out draft 
regulations and submit them for ratification by the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. - 

’ The section “On the Organization of the Supply of Materials and Equipment 

to Agriculture” makes it clear that the sale of machinery and producer goods to 

the kolkhozes and sovkhozes by the RTS will be on the basis of preliminary 

„Orders at unified prices. Beginning this year the procedure under which machinery 
` is allocated to the sovkhozes is to be replaced by sale‘on prior agreements through 

the RTS..The chairmen of the sovnarkhozes have been made personally respon- 

sible for the production of spare parts for tractors, motor vehicles, and agri- 
_ cultural machinery. Control of the. RTS’ finantes is to be carried out by the 
` oblast and krai administrations for agriculture and the union republic ministries 
. of agriculture. 


The. section entitled “On ds Teapection of Agriculture by the Executive 
Committees of the Raion Soviets of Workers’ Deputies” discusses the nature and 
functions of thé so-called raion regional inspectorates for agriculture. Headed by 
the deputy ras of the raion executive committee they are to organize tours 
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of ‘inspection, Ja u to ORA A gain acceptancé of new _ . 
ideas and scientific achievements inagriculture, regulate questions of seed growing, 
breeding, and land utilization, and organize veterinary services and so on.’ The 
raion executive committees are also to “have so-called production and technical 
councils, which are to make and examine ‘suggestions for the long-range devel- ` 
opment of agriculture in the raion. These‘councils are to consist-of the head of the . 
raion inspectorate for agriculture, kolkhoz chairmen, sovkhoz directors, spe- 

' cialists; and other persons “connected with agriculture.” i THEI compouidon isto | 
be approved by the raion executive committees. i i 


The section “Cadres” asserts that after the MTS reorganization tractor 
drivers and machine specialists must take up work on the same kolkhozes they ne 
| been working on before. The decree recommends, that agricultural spe; 
from the reorganized ‘MTS along with young’ specialists who’ have” sea 
from higher training establishments and technical schools be accepted for per- 
manent work. It is stressed that the matetial welfare of the’ machine specialists ` 
_- must be at least on thé same level on the kolkhozes as it was. in the. MTS. Until 
- July 1, 1958; transferred specialists ‘will continue to be paid from the MTS 
budget, while a special, higher wage-will be paid to those who take up work on the. .. 
economically weak kolkhozées. The leave pay and social insurahce benefits of the 

specialists ate to remain as they are for the present, but a-special system covering 
- these items is to be worked out later. Credit of up to 7, 000 rubles is to be granted . 
them for periods ‘of up to seven years for the construction of living | accommo- i 
' dations. . š 

The final section a the deċtee, eide “On the Financing and Crediting of the 
Kolkhozes and Repair Stations,” 2 recommends that the kolkhozes “introduce the 
. necessary amendments into the statutes of the kolkhoz artel . . . [and] increase the , 
contributions from cash income to the indivisible funds. to ensure the- further 
growth of the social economy of the kolkhozes, the building of schools, hospitals, 
and boarding schools, roads, and the ‘con scane of tractors, combines, and other, . 
agricultural machinery.” -. Í 

The Agricultural Bank is to grant.credit to the bolida if they cannot pay for 
the machinery they have purchased for a period of up to five years. When order- ° 
ing tractors and agricultural machinery the kolkhozes ate to” make, an advance 
payment of at least ten percent of the price. . 

' The introduction to-the decree stated that “tractors, agricultural machinery, 
and equipment in the possession of the machine tractor stations must be sold to 
the kolkhozes'on a voluntary basis as ordered! by them only io'a mechanically fit 
state and ready for use.” However, the voluntary principle is not observed, since, _ 
according to the same decree, the Party and government organizations ‘will be 
obliged “on the basis ofa profound study of the economy of the regions and 
the kolkhozes to, determine-which kolkhozes\are in.a position to purchase this 
year tractors and other machines and make economically sound use of them.” 


Thus, the right to purchase machinery is determined’ not by the kolkhoz ; 
` itself but, judging. from ae s report, by the kolkhoz’ ability to make 
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ee i use” of it He atte meant that eAlichozes which did not merely not 
reduce their autput of agricultural produce, but on the contrary considerably 
3 increased i it would bė allowed to purchase: machines: ~ 


f s alt will be exceptionally difficult tò estimate the value of the machinery trans- 
ferred to the kolkhozes. Prior to the decree i in many parts of the country machinery 

' ‘was transferred to the kolkhozeS ‘in view of the approaching, spring sowing and 
-so on, under ‘special contracts. At. a plenary session of the Belorussian Party 
Central: Committee, for ‘example, sectetary. Mazurov stated that by April 1, 1958, 
1,660 kolkhozes i in the republic had received under such contracts 7,690 tractors, 
" 3,011 grain combines, 351 silage combines,‘and other machines. Of the remaining 
‘3 938 kolkhozes in Belorussia, 2, 288 had expressed the desire to purchase machin- 

ery, while the other 1,650 would continue to be served by the MTS. After the 
reorganization, 63 MTS will be left and 152 RTS set up.8 


Meanwhile, after machinery has already ‘been transferred to the kolkhozes, 
_Mazurov demanded that Party, government, and agricultural' organizations in 
‘Belorussia make a careful study-i in each raion to establish which kolkhozes may 
‘be granted the right to-dcquire machinery. He added it was impossible to act 
` hastily or. without due consideration of the’conditions “otherwise the idea of the 
- reorganization ‘of the MTS .may be discredited and mistrust of the new work 
- method created i among some sections ofthe kolkhozniks.””® 


rey 


- The absetice of clear, contreté directives on the problem of the sale of machin- 

“ery to the kolkhozes is causing considerable confusion, particularly as regards 
the. question: of which’ kolkhozes have the right to purchase machinery and how 
much the machinery’ i is to ‘cost. The: government is'doing its best to get the 
‘highest price possible, and to this end. two representatives of the finance de- 
partment and.Gosbank have been iitiodoeed onto the es commission. 
arnee representatives are to 


1 


_ ı ' ensure supervision of the correctevaluation of the balos, agricultural machin- | 
. ery, and equipment being. sold to the kolkhozes, putting an end to individual 
“ workers’ incorrect attempts to make a profit and to sell equipment to the kolkhozes 
. at reduced prices, which is in opposition to the interests of the state. 


-~ » To date’ no concrete ditectives have been issued on the methods for Gains 

, the prices of, the machinery. The recent decree merely obliged the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the USSR and the Ministry of Finances of the USSR to work 
out and ratify within one week instructions on the ‘matter. It was, however, 
expressly stipulated that “when -determining the price of the equipaieat being - 
sold the state [must] not suffer a loss.” 


Thus, after machinery has been transferred to ibe kolkhozes, there is every 

l likelihood of the prices being re-examined and incteased. This is raising the not 
ų unjustified suspicion-among, the' kolkhozniks that the machinery will cost so 

! much money. that there will be nothing tett to pay, the se are units. “Millions 


8 Sosetskaya, Beara April 11, 1958. a 
; „° Thid. f E ; 
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will have to be spent on the machines bought from the MTS. What will we get?” 
asked one worker plaintively. 10 
After the reorganization of the MTS even the buildings and Sapia noz 
used are to be sold to the kolkhozes-“‘on the basis of list price and their presen: © 
condition.” The sovkhozes, on the one: eas obtain all their buildings fron © 
the state. 
The practical implementation of the ay on, “MTS reorganization cannot bur 
havea detrimental effect on all this year’s work. The sale of both old and new 
equipment to the ko:khozes at increased prices, the demand for reduced payment 
for workday units, the expropriation of the | property of the kolkhozniks, and s9 ` 
` on will inevitably alienate the mass of kolkhozniks fom the. Party even more. 
i S. Kabysh ~ 
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Soviet Society E 


The Soviet Urban. Population ` 


The statistical compilations published during the last year or so by the cane 
Statistical Administration -of the USSR give rather detailed information on tre 
Soviet urban population, both for the country a$ a whole and for the union and 
autonomous republics, krais,’ oblasts, and autonomous oblasts. There are “also 
considerable’ data on the population of towns | with 50,000 inhabitants or more : 
and on towns which are administrative centers; regardless of their size. The 
Soviets have published such information before only on three different occasions: 
after the censuses of December 17, 1926 and January 17, 1939 and on May 7, 1953, 
in connection with the census slated for’ January 15, 1959. S 

On the basis of this information the increase in the Soviet urban populaticn | 

, since the 1939 census can be calculated. It is also possible to establish absolute 
, increases in regional urban populations and the change i in the ratio of the:urban’ 
population to the population as a whole in different regions, an important feature 
. ‘in view of the irregularity of the increase, due to industrialization and the wer: 


The growth of the Soviet urban population since 1926 has been as follows: 








1926 1935 . a 1956———~ 
Total Urban mews January 17: 1941* , 1951 1955 ' Janmary ee X 
Population ...... 26,300,000" 56,100,000 60,600,000 71,400,000 84,600,000 86,600,000 87,000,C00 
Total Towns and ! $ 
Cities *#** 2.0.0... 709 923 1,241 i 1,451 — 1,543 1,566 Be? 
Total City-Type pa 
‘Settlements*** , ais 1,216 1,450 J 711+ 2, 320 2,441 2,423 ` A622 
ie * Includes the Westem Ukrine, Western Belocussia, Estonia, Latva; Lithuania, Bessarabia, and Northern Bukoving, annexed 
1 
#™ Incindes the Transcarpathian Ukraine annexed in 1945; seb, Seth Sti sad the Ra amd we afr 1305 Sc 
to Poland m 1945, with a population of 1,400,000, nor East Prossia, South Salchalin, and the Kurile Islands, since after 1945 the netre ` 
was replaced by Soviet cinrens . L y 
* Administrative division not besed on population. y 


Bounce CE: Naredeoe kbeaysustre SSSR 9 1956 goda Statectichesky exbegodask| (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: Grad 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 22. ș K 
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10 Kazakbstanskaya prasda, ia oe April 11, 1958, 
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Broken down according to the size of the area, this growth shows the follow- 


- ing picture: j een 

$ « 1926 . 1939 1956 

Soe of Urban Area December 17 January 17 -January 
500,000 and Above ..... ... .. . 4,100,000 12,800,000 20,800,000 
100,000 to 499,999... ..... oaan. 5,400,000 14,200,000 21,500,000 
50,000 to 99,999....... .. a.. 4,100,000 6,800,000 9,400,000 
20,000 to 49,999.. .....ce cece 4,000,000 8,700,000 13,200,000 
10,000 to 19,999.. Laaa 3,500,000 6,500,000 9,800,000 
5,000'to 9,999....... .... . 2,700,000 4,700,000 7,700,000 
3,000 to 4,999... aaan. 1,300,000 1,700,000 2,700,000 

2,999 and Below .... nes aia 1,200,000 700,000 1,500,000 - 

OT Total... AAE CTE 26,300,000 56,100,000 86,600,000 


SOURCE: Bolshaya soretikaya tninklhopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1957, L, 106. 


At the same time, there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
urban areas, as can be séen from the following table: 


+ : 1926 1956 

Number of Inhabitants December 17 Jenuary 17 January 
500,000 and Above .... 3 11> 22 
100,000 to 499,999 ..... 28 71 113 

50,000 to 99,999... .. 60 94 139 ' 

20,000 to 49,999 ... . `° 135 288 ` 432 
i 10,000 to 19,999 .... 253 466 706 
5,000 to 9,999..... 378 , 672 1,098 
+ 3,000 to 4,999 ...... 319 417 691 
` 2,999 and Below..... 749 354 788 
Total... o.n. 1,925 2,373 3,989 


SOURCE. Bolshaya sorelskaya ext skip (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1957, L, 106 


According to the census of December 17, 1926, of a total population of 
147,000,000, 26,314,000 or 17.9% lived in urban areas.1 This figure, however, 
~ does not iriclude those regions annexed during 1939—40, and to obtain the total 
urban population of the USSR within its present boundaries for the years 1926 
and 1939 the urban population of these regions must be added. They were: the 
Western Ukraine, 1,325,000;2 Western Belorussia, 507,000;? Estonia, 400,000;¢ 
Latvia, 710,000; Lithuania, 375,000;§ Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, 
650,000;? ahd the Transcarpathian Ukraine, annexed in 1945, 142,000.8 (The 
population of East Prussia, South Sakhalin, and the Kurile Islands cannot be 
included as the original inhabitants emigrated almost without exception.) The 


1 Prasda, Jone 2, 1939. 

2 Malaya sovetskaya ee (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), MSE, Moscow, ist ed., 1931, 
IX, 121—23, 

“3 Bolshaya jniikaja entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, ist ed., 1931, 
TY, 236; MSE, op. cit., 1st ed., 1930, I, 878; 2nd ed., 1940, I, 882. 

4. BSE, op. cit., 1934, LXIV, 685—87; MSE, op. cit., 1st ed., 1931, X, 328. 

5 BSE, op. cit. 1938, XXXVI, 22; MSE, op. cit., 1929, IV, ’502. 

© BSE, op. cit. 1938, XXXVII, 103—104; MSE, op. cit., 1929, IV, 662. 

7 MSE, op. cst., 1930, L 703; BSE, op. cit., 1927, VI, 21. 

8 MSE, op. cit., 1931, VI, 634. 
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total aan VEE of these territories oa in 1939—40, 3,700,000 iad 
in 1926—27, 3,500,000.° | . 
Hence, on January 1, 1927, ee were 30) million’ persons living i in urban ` 
areas within the present Soviet boundaries, equivalent to almost 18% of the total 
population of 166,000,000. ‘These’ figures are only slightly higher than those for 
January 1, 1914, when there were 28,180,000 urban dwellers; comprising 17.6% ~ 
of the’ total population of 159,200,000.1° 
“The urban’ population of pre-Revolutionary Russia erea fapidly during 
the two, decades prior to World War I. The census of February 9,.1897 gave a 
figure of 15,825,000, 14.8% of the total population of the Russian Empire. u, 
.. Between 1897 and 1914 the figure rdse percentagewise from 14. 8% to 17. 6%» or 
from 15,825,000 to 28,700,000 in absolute figures. This huge jump was å result 
< of the enormous natural growth in the total Russian population over the period, 
` from 125,000,000-to 159,000,000.12 
. Before and during World War I the urban population of the country continued 
to increase. For example, between 1910 and 1917 the population of St. Petersburg 
increased by 800,000 to 2,700,000,1* while during the same period the population 
of Moscow jumped from 1,500,000 to 2, 000,000.14. Immediately after the October 
1917 coup d’état, however, people began to ‘Ikave the cities for the countryside 
en masse, due to the famine which was raging throughout the whole country. The 
urban population, particularly that of the major cities, dropped accordingly. Thus, 
by 1921, only 700,000 persons were living in St! Petersburg, 15 a drop of 2,000,000; 
only 1 ,000, 000 in Moscow,*® a drop of 1,000,000; and only 300,000 in Riga, a ‘drop 
of 300, 000 from the 1916 total.17 
` The end of the Civil War and the introduction of the New Economic Policy» 
heralded the beginning of a reverse process; by 1927, the urban population had ` 
reached its prewar level.18 There was as yet|no increase, due primarily to the - 
unemployment of the NEP period, particularly in the major cities. ‘The inaugu- 
ration of the First Five-Year Plan, however, |saw a sharp. increase in the urban — 
‘population, a process which continued up to World War IL. By the beginning of 
the Second Five-Year Plan in 1933 the population of the old industrial cities— 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Baku, Kharkov, Odessa, Dnepropetrovsk, Rostov on 


” Pravda, June 2, 1939; BSE, op. cita 1931, I; 236; 1927, VI, 21; 1938, XXXVI, 22; 1938, 
XXXVII, 103—104; 1934, LXIV, 685—87; MSE, op. cit., ist ed., 1930, I, 703 and 878; 1929, IV, 
502 and 662; 1931, VI, 634; 1931, IX, 121—23; 1931, xX, 328; 2nd ed.,' 1940, I; 882. - z 
. © Narodnoe kbozyaisteo SSSR 9 1956 gods : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the i 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p: 17. 7 

iF, A. Brokgauz and I. A. Efron, Bntsiklopsdichesky sorar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), St. Peters- 
burg, vol. 4/D (ID, 1907, p. 1 

[2 Narodnoe kboxyaistvo SSSR 2 1956 gods : Statist ahah op. sil; F. A, Brokgauz and 
L A. Efron, op. cit. à 

18 BSE, op. cit., 1938, XXXVI, 489. j | y 

14 Thid., 1938, XL, 371, ae 

` 25 Thid. 1938, XXXVI, 489. Yo? -17 

10 Thid., 1938, XL, 371. ; 3 ' 

a MSE, op. eit., Ist ed., 1931, “VI, 332, 

18 Pravda, June 2, 1939, ; 
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Don, Stalino, Tula and Sverdlovskt—which had at Gast risen coe doubling 
itself or even more, began to iricrease more- slowly, while the population of 
thase cities where new plants and factories’ were being built—Novosibirsk, Kazan, 
Kuibyshev, Saratov, Stalingrad, Vorohezh, Yaroslavl, : Zaporozhe, Ivanovo, 
Arkhangelsk, Omsk, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Ufa, Irkutsk, Karaganda, Magnitogorsk, 
f Stalinogorsk, Kómsómolsk-na-Amure, Stalinsk; _ Murmansk, and Dzerzhinsk— 
„now began to increase rapidly.1° As a result, the Soviet urban population within the 
bordersof September 17; 1939 had reached by January 17, 1939 a totalof 56,100,000, 


Å compated with’ 26,300,000 on December 17, 1926, an increase of 112.5°4.2° The 
= growth in'the urban population between 1926 and 1939 exceeded the natural in- 


crease in thetotal Soviet population of 23,500,000 over this period, thereby causing 
-a drop in thë rural population from 120,700, 000 in 1926 to 114,500,000 in 1939.21 


The increase alone in the urban population between 1926 and 1939—almost 

` 30 million—was more than the actual urban population i ‘in 1926. Not only did the 
number of persons living in the existing cities increase but new ones were built 
“and workers’ settlements and many villages converted into cities.?? The number 
of cities (100,000 inhabitants and over) increased over the period 1926—39 from 

` 33 to 82, and the number of inhabitants in them from 10,000,000 to 27,400,000. 
They-accounted for 6.8% of the total population in 1926, 16. 1% in 1939. In 
, 1926, 38 % of the total urban population was concentrated in these 33 cities, 
while in 1939, 49.1% of it lived in the 82 cities.?3'By 1940, the urban population 

, of the Soviet Union, including the areas annexed in 1939—40, totaled 61,000,000.*4 


The USSR’s entry-into the war in 1941 put a halt to this growth. Wheteas over 


“the period 1926 through 1939 the annual increase of urban population was almost 


- 2,500,000, 25 during the eleven years from 1940 through 1950 the number of 
persons. living in urban areas rose from 61,000,000 to a mere 71,400,000, an 
annual increase of only. 950,000.28 Although official Soviet statistics do not 
- give any figures for 1945 or 1946, ‘it is reasonable to assume that during the period 
1941—45 there was a drop as a result of mobilization. i , 

' During the war the population of many cities occupied, by the Germans, 
Perda the major cities of the western regions of the USSR, dropped con- 
siderably. In Leningrad, for example, which was besieged for more than two 


"years, the population fell from the eve-of- -war figure of almost 3,200,000°7 to 


800,000-in August 1942.28 According tò official Soviet sources, more than 630,000 


-8 P,G. Zhurid and N. A. Kovalevsky, Ekonomicheskaya srerafia SSSR (An Economic Geography, 
of the USSR), Moacovw, 1939, Part 1, PP- 78—81. 2 
20 Pranda, op. cit, ; w 
21 Ibid. « ie ‘ 3 
le n i 
> a8 Geografiya v shkole, No. 5 (1956), p. 8. 1 
. 3 Narodnoe khoxyaistvo SSSR : Statisticheshy sbornk (The National Economy of the USSR: Statisti- 
cal Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 17. 3 “ 





© 85 Prapda, op. cit: ei , 
` 26 Narodnoe Abozyaistve SSSR 9 1956 pias Statist eahegadnih, op. cit., p. 32, 
1 ® Pravda, op. crt. , 


2s. ig SSSR, No. 2 (1957), Be 30. 
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cied of hunger during the winter of 1941—42, 29 but this figure would appear to 
be too low, since according to the same source more than 1,500,000 were evacu- 
ated from the city between June 29, 1941 and August 15, 1942.30 The discrepancy 
between the humber of dead and evacuated on the ofe hand and the drop in 
population on the other is approximately 300,000. It is almost certain that not 
less than one million perished in Leningrad, and unofficial sources put the number 
_ of deaths from cold and hunger at, between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000.31 
The drop in the aumber of persons living in-other cities also fell considerably. 
From 1939 through 1943 the population of Kiev dropped from 846,000 to 210,000; 
of Dnepropetrovsk from 500,000 to 140,000; and of Kharkov from 833,000 to 
_ less than 300,000. Less than half the inhabitants were left in Zaporozhe, Nikopol, 
Krivoi Rog, Kherson, Odessa, and Nikolaev.? Losses in the small, nonindustrial 
towns were fewer, But even so amounted to no less than one third. Itis interesting ` 
to note that other, non-Soviet sources state that the population of Kiev dropped ' 
to 305,000, Dnepropetrovsk to 280,000, Zaporozhe to 120,000, Nikolaev to 
34,000, and Poltava to 75,000.88 Of the industrial regions occupied by the Ger- 
mans, ‘Stalino and Lugansk oblasts in the Don Basin were the most depleted. 
According to eyéwitness accounts, when the Don Basin was reoccupied by the ° 
Soviet Army, not more than one fifth of the prewar population was left.*4 
The effects of the war on cities which had been occupied or were in the frontal , 
zones can be seen even today, and the population of many of them is still only at 
the prewar level or even below it. Such are Leningrad and its suburbs, Smolensk, 
Vitebsk, Gomel, Poltava, Odessa, and Taganrog. A list of cities, according to 
figures for April 1956, does not include Kerch, which in 1939 had 104,000 ’ 
_ inhabitants, and many other cities ‘which before the war had almost 100,000 
inhabitants "and which under normal conditions would have reached the 100,000 
level and hence would have been included on the list are in fact not there. These 
include Novorossiisk, Zhitomir, Konstantinovka, Kremenchug, Enakievo, 
Bobruisk, and Novocherkassk.#6 
The effect of the war on those cities not situated. within the fighting area, 
however, was just the’ reverse: their population shot up, exceeding the average 
growth for the USSR as a whole. In 1957, the population of Voroshilov, Kamensk- 
Uralsk, Karaganda, Kiselevsk,Komsomolsk, Kurgan, Orsk, Prokopevsk, Perm, | 
Stalingrad, Syzran, Chelyabinsk, Frunze, and other cities of the Volga region, 
the Urals, Siberia, Kazakhstan, and Central Asia has increased by at least 
100%.3? It must be noted that in many cities not only has the number of inhabitants 
29 Thid., p. 19. E 
30 Ibid., p. 30. , 
31 Nosy zburnal, New York, No. 21 (1949), pp. 188—218; No. 22 (1949), pp. 203—239, 
33 Vestmk, Munich, No. 2 (1952), p. 73. 
33 V, Kubiechev, Sntsyklopediya Ukrainoznavstea (Ukrainian Encyclopedia), Munich—New York, 
_ 1949, vol. T, p. 153. 
u Vestnik, op. cit., p. 39. 
35 Pravda, op. cit. ; ; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 piles Statistichesky exbegodnik, op. cit., pp, 30—31. 
38 Geografiya » shkole, No. 5 (1956), p. B: 
37 Pravda, op. cit. ; Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statsstichesky ezbegodnik, ‘op. cit. 
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within thé old ‘limits Hoad but also suburbs and settlements attached to 
‘factories or mines have been included. In the Don Basin, for example, Gorlovka 
engulfed the towns of Kalininsk, Komsomolsk, and Nikitovka, as a result of 
which its population increased from 109,000 to 240,000;38 Kadievka took in the 

~ city- type settlerhents of Bryansky, Golpbovka, and Lozovaya-Pavlovka, thus 
increasing from 68,000 to 170,000;3. Bryansk swallowed up Bezhitsa, bringing 
its population from’ 111,000 to more than 200,000;49 and Ufa combined with 
Chernikovsk, its population jumping from 265,000 to 471,000.41 This process is 
going on the whole time and is a major factor in the increase in the size of cities. 
The majority of the more rapidly expanding cities are situated in the Eastern 

` regions’ of the country, while most of those increasing but slowly are in the 
western, southern, and central regions of the European USSR and the Trans- 
caucasian republics. This is a result not only of the war, but also of the stress 

. being: placed on the development of the economy in the country’s eastern regions. 

_ The difference in the rates of increase of population of cities in the eastern regions 
and those of other parts of the country can be seen from the following table: 


_ The Growth of Soviet Cities 1939—56 





we ey oh : Number of Cites ————-———Number of Inhabitan Percentage Increase 
S 1939 1956 1939 1956 ` 1939—56 
Industrial Belt ............ ESU 9 19 6,216,000 (22.7%) 8,951,000 (21.1%) 40 
Chertlozem Belt ..........se0000- 5 6 836,000 (3.1%) 1,211,000 (3.0%) 40 
Western RSFSR nonea cece eee 2 3 3,348,000 (12.2%) 3,418,000 (8.4%) — 
Northern RSFSR...... estat aisle aye 3 5 541,000 (2.0%) 862,000 (2.1%) 60 
Volga Regions ...... .. cece e eee 6 7 1,969,000 (7.2%) 2,996,000 (7.3%) 50 
\Southern RSFSR oo... eee eee 6 9 1,358,000 (5.0%) 1,908,000 (4.7%) 40 
Ural iit radenenn aa Ny lew 8 13 , 1,854,000 (6.8%) 3,958,000 (9.7%) 110 
Western Siberia ......... 2. cece! 7 13 1,385,000 (5.0%) 3,256,000 (8.0%) 140 
Eastern Siberia... ... ec cece eens 4 5 665,000 (2.4%) 1,086,000 (2.7%) 60 
Far East. 0.6.0 o/c sade Heineo'e Saree 2 4 406,000 (1.5%) 815,000 (2.0%) 100 
Ukrainian SSR wo... eee eae 18 21 5,423,000 (19.8%) 6,885,000 (16.9%) 30 
Belorussian SSR ...... 6. eee 3 4 550,000 (2.0%) 790,000 (1.9%) 40 
‘Transcaucasian Republics. ........ 3- 6 1,529,000 (5.4%) 2,249,000 (5.5%) 50 
. Central Asian Republics .......... 3 i 846,000 (3.1%) -1,690,000 (4.1%) 100 
. Kazakh SSR ©.. 3 5 *506,000 (1.8%) 1,064,000 (2.6%) 100 


Total USSR (January 17, 1939); "82 127 27,432,000 (100%) 40,779,000 (100%) 50 


. NOTES: Industrial Belt comprises. Moscow, Kalinin, Yaroslavl, Ivanovo, Kostroma, Gorky, Vladimir, Ryazan, Tula, and Kaluga 
oblasts, Chernozem Bolt comprises: Orel, Karli; Belgorod, Voronezh, petak, Tambay, and Pecsa oblasta; Western RSESR 
Bryansk, Smolensk, Pskov, Novgorod, Leningrad, and Kaliningrad oblasts; Northern RSFSR composes: Arkhangelsk, Marmansk, 
Vologda oblasts, aod the Karelan and Kom ASSR’s; Volga Regions comprise: Kifov, Ulyanovak, Kuibysbev, Samtov, ee 
Astrakhan oblasts, and the Tetar, leaped op and Mocdyinan went Southern RSFSR comprises: pee tea cane 
Sta l krais, the Kabardino-Balker, North Ossetian, Chechen-Ingush, and Dagestan ASSR’s; Pa tier o. Sverdlovsk, 
Orenbarg oblasts, end the Bashkir end Udmurt ASSR’s; Western Siberia comprises: Kurgan, Tyomen, Omsk, Tomsk, 
' Novosibirsk, Kemerovd oblasts, and Akai Kras; Eastern Siberia comprises’ Irkutsk and Chite oblests, Tuva Autonomous Obkst, 
Droogi Ce, e Poryt Mongola snd Taroa anTaed For East comprises ` Magadan, Amat, Kamchatka, and Sakhalin oblasts, 
the Jewish Autonomons Oblast, Khabarovsk and Marrtime kous, 
» The Ukrainien SSR docs not include the western oblasts: Lvov, Stanislav, pe rare Drogobych, Volynsk, Transcarpathian, 
, and the part of Odessa Oblast which prior to 1954 made up Izmail Oblast. 

Within the present boundaries there ere in the USSR 134 cities (over 100,000 inhabitants) with a total population of 42,903,000 (Ufa 
and Chemikovsk have recently beerni combuned) yaa pa Ac by the USSI since the censa of Jangary 17, 1939 
are Riga, Talhnn, Vilnyus, Kaunas, Kaliningrad, Kiahinev, Lvov, and Chernovtsy. 

SOURCE: Geagrafiya » shkole, No. 5 (1956), p- 9. t 

_ 38 Geografiya » shkole, op. sit., p. 9. 

39 Thed. = ; 

40 Thid. ; Izvestia, Jane 13, 1956. : 

i Vedomosti V oriebornago Soveta SSSR, No. 16 6 (195); p. 447. 
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` The preceding table shows that while, throughout he USSR asa ahol (iithin 
.the 1939 borders), the population of the cities has increased 50%,.in- Kazakhstan 
^ Central Asia, and the Far East the figure is 100%, in the Urals 110%, and in, 
western’ Siberia, 140 %, Inthe western RSFSR ; ‘the population has remained the 
same, while in the Ukraine, Belorussia,, and thel southern and cehtral RSFSR the . 
increase was less than the average for the USSR ` as a ‘whole.’ ‘If the. USSR is 
_ divided into two parts, from the western bòtders to thé Urals ‘(including the ` 
` Transcaucasus), and from the Urals eastwards, in the former the population of the , 
major cities. grew between.1939 and 1956 from’ 21,800,000 to 28,900,000, an 
' increase of 30%, whereas in the latter the rise was from 5,700,000 to 11,900,000, 


, an increase of 


110% 


. Thus, the eastern region’ s percentage of the total ‘Soviet - 
. << urban population increased from 20. 6% i in 1939, to 29.1% in 1956. ~ 


< The tate at which the large cities are growing only partially. reflects the rate ak 
' increase of the Soviet urban population as a whole, since. the latter is extremely 
“irregular. "The following. table shows the. growth i in the number of inhabitants of > 
. the major Soviet cities (above: 100,000 inhabitant) Peeve January 17, 1926 and 


“+ April, 1956: 
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Thè Growth of the e Major Soviet Cities 1926-56 ‘ 





‘otal 
1926 © 1939 |” 1956 ' 


2,030,000 4,137,000 4,847,000 


-1,690,000 3,191,000 3,182,000 


514,000 
i 453, 000 


846,000 
809,000" 
-833,000 

644,000 
324,000 585,000 
390,000 
406,000 
426,000 
00° 519,000 ` 

462,000 

273,000 

604,000 

501,000 . 

402,600 

385,000 

510,000 

255,000 - 

445,000 

376;000 

281,000 

246,000 
` 239,000 ` 

327,000 

200,000 

200,000 


991,000 
901,000 


778,000 
760,000 


‘625,000 
‘612,000 
` 607,000 
) 576,000 


565,000 


‘429,000 
151,000 
‘220,000 
162,000 

96,000 
132,000 
‘122,000 


525,000 
- 518,000 
505,000 
‘471,000 


400,000 


877,000 . 
876,000 


s 


731,000 ` 
707,000 , 
635,000 - 


565,000 ` 


552,000- 
538,000. 


412,000 . 


387,000. 
385,000 - 





at $ oe 

Zaporozhe ...... eer 289,000 
Yaroslavl ....... 114,000 298,000 
Karaganda ...... = 166,000 
Stalingk ........ 4,000 170,000 
Alma-Ata...,... 45,000 , 231,000 
Krasnoyarsk... 72,000 -190,000°, 
Krivoi Rog ...,. 38,000 198,000 
a ne r acces’ 155,000 ° 272,000 
Ivacoyo 1115000 285,009 
Irkutsk 2.0.2.4. 108,000 143,000 
Makeevka ...... - 79,000 140,000. 
“Nizhny Tagil ... ` 39,000 160,000 
Magnitogorsk — / 146,000 
Khebarovek 7 52,000 199,000 
Astzakhan’,..... _ 184,000 253,000 - 
Zhdanov........, ; 64;000 222,000 
Krasnodar ...!.. 162,000 204,000 
Vladivostok .... 108,000 206,000 
Prokopevsk ... 11,000. 107,000 
Talliðo'... n. 172,000 148,000 
Bamaul ........ ' 74,000 + 148,000 
Izhevsk ......... i. 63,000 178,000 
Lugansk 72,000 213,000 
Kalinin ..... o.. 108,000 216,000 
- Kemerovo ...... ' 22000 133,600 
Gorlovka ....... 23,000- 109,000 
Arkhangelsk I 77,000 


281,000 . 
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‘381, 000 = 


~ 


374,000" | 


350,000 


347,000 ~ 
330,000 | 


328;000 


322,000 ~ 
, 320,000 


319,000 
314,000 


ad 


£ 


` 


311,000 -` ` 
297,000 : 


284,000 


* 280,000 


276,000 
273,000 
271,000 
265, 

260,000 


‘ 257,000 


255,000" 
252,000. 


251,000 


240,000 


“240,000 


240,000 


ee 


238,000.” 


os si > 7 a . v ' ger 
ay 6 ee ‘Total Populatiqa "> -1, 5% TE Total Popalatba 
f S - ay ws 1926 . 3999 156 ~ r te 1926 vs 939 1956 
` Penza ...5'....: | 92,000 ` 157,000, . 231,000 _, Pecowe cise" ec 24,000 78,000 132,000 
Grozny .../....+, 97,000 ; 172,000 ` 226,000 “Smolensk ...>... 79,000 157,000 131,000 
OrenBurg .:..<.'" 123,000 173,000" 226,000’ Chimkent. ..... ~21,000 7 74,000 130,000 
a Te $2,000. 141,090 224,000, ` Poltava........ “92,000 130,000 129,000 
‘eos. 62,000 143,000 211,000 “Vitebsk ...,... - "99,000 167,000 128,000 ` 
104,000" 167, 000. -206,000  Orel....,.. ; zane. 76,000 111,000 128,000 
, 180,000 180,000 200,000 » Vologda ..:.:../ 58,000 95,000 127,000 
- -95,000, 125,000 ` 195,000 Tyumen ......1. 50,000» 76,000 -125,000 
6,000" ‘83,000 - 191,0007 ,Cheremkhovo .. 14,000. 66,000 124,000 
‘ -37,000 >” 93, 000 -190,000 „ Lipetsk ... , wise. 21,000 67,000 123,000 
Ss ag he 190,000 er .... 59,000 - 85,000 123,000 
86,000; 189,000 189,000 Kamensk- ° is 
, mae —_ . 188;000 , Uralsky ...... 6,000 51,000 122,000 
i 46,000 87,000 185,000 ~Kaluga......... .52,000 89,000 122,000 
-70,000 -102000 183,000, ` Vladimir .....,.. 40,000 67,000 121,000 
41,000 '-155,000` 180,000 .Leninsk- > ' 
“82,000 '120,000 , ‘179, 000 ‘Kuznetsky `. 20,000 ‘82,000 119,000 
*17;000 © 68,000 170,000 Pesoparionk* 47,000 92,000 118,000 
10, 000 - 134,000 170, 000 - Petrozavodsk ` 27,000 70,000 118,000 
` 58,000. “78,000 169,000 Kramatorsk ..... _ 12,000 93,000 117,000 
a . f Kiselevsk ....... — — - 116,000 
ee a 71,000, 169,000 ~Anzhero- Bo 
.Marmansk ..../., -< 9,000, 117,000 168,000 « ‘Sudzhensk -. 30,000 70,000 116,000 
Dneprodzerzhinsk; 34000 148,000 163,000 ', Kirovograd «1... = as 115,000 
' Chita vo... Soa 62,000 „103,000 162,000 Andizhan:...... 73,000 84,000 115,000 
_ Rybinsk x i Kutaisi 1.0.2.0... — © = 114,000 
(Shcherbakov) ne 139, 000 . 162,000 Podolsk ;...... 20,000 73,000 113,000 
Simferopol ...:. | 87,000° 143,000 159,000"  Blisk’......... ++ 46,000 80,000 112,000 
`. Ordzhonikidze . ' 78,000 127,000 159,000 ` Ķuntsevó <. os < 10,000 61,000 111,000 
“Ulan-Ude ...... 29,000 -129,000 "158,000 .Kirovobad****,.  — z 111,000 
V Orsk oiala 16,000” 66,000 157,000- Stalinogorsk..... . a 76,000 109,000 
Koégtroma :..... 74,000 121,000 156,000 Orekhovo-Zuevo 63,000 ` 99,000 109,000 
Tambov ...2..... 72,000 121,000 ` 150,000, ~ Makhachkala’:... 34,000, 87,000 106,000 
-Kopeiak ........ —' a=- © 149,000 Mogilev ...... s. 50,000 99,000 106,000 
Dzerzhinsk ..... "9,000 103,000 147,000’ ‘Kurgan’ ........ 27,000, 53,000 106,000 
 Gomels.....2.5, ,' 86,000 144,000. 144,000, Vihnitsa....:..2 58,000 93,000 105,000 
„Zlatoust ...-...-° 48,000 99,000 , 143,000 Namangan:...... 74,000, 77,000 104,000 
` Ashkhabad ....: . 52,000 127,000 `142,000` “Leninakan ..... 42,000 68,000 103,000 
Chernovtsy e . —° 0 o 142,000 '\ Babushkin ...... — = 103,000 
| Ryazan ii... ' °51,000 95,000 136,000 + Serpukhov ..... . 59,000 , 90,000 102,000 
Semipalatinsk. ... 57,000 110,000 136, 000: Armavir........ 75,000 84,000 102,000 
‘Kherson.....°..... +» 59,006 97,000 134,000 ` Voroshilov a.: 36,000 82,000 101,000 
; + Sevastppol i+ 75,000 112,000 133,000 , E i 
-+ North Ostan ASSR. z >- 2 . E ; 
; Sia Stavropol Kral. x P a $ > pe e a , i 
>o #** North Caucasian Oblast . 4 S et , 
wees Azerbaidzhan SSR 5 f, =. ~ 


“vs 




















` SOURCES: Prada, June 2, 1939, Narodnoe PARNE SSSR 9 1995 foe Statutcbahy ecbegodask (The National Economy of the 


USSR m 1956; ae Statistical Yearbook), "Moscow, 1937, pp 30731 . 
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The present trend is T a halt to further increases in the popabnie of . 
-the major cities. In February 1956, Khrushchey' ‘noted that during the preceding 
five years more than 300,000 persons had thigrated from various regions of the 
USSR to Moscow, over and above the city’s natural increase. He stated that this 
factot was making it difficult to solve the housing problem.*# On March 14, 1958, 
he was much more blunt: “An end must finally be put to the growth of the 
population of the major cities | by arrivals from other regions of the country.” He 
‘asserted that “in connection with the development of technology,” further im- 
provements in production, and the introduction of specialization and automation, 
labor productivity will constantly increase. Under these conditions there will not 
only not be a shortage of workers in the major cities, but here and there surpluses 
may even appear. The workers released will all be able:to find a use for their 
labor in other cities of the country.” 43 | 1 i 


-It may reasonably ‘be assumed from these statements that the growth in the: 
population of the major Soviet cities if not stopped will at least become slower ` 
and in such major European cities as Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, Riga, 
and Odessa is likely to be brought to a complete halt. ; 


This irregular growth in the Soviet urban population was observed as “early is 
as, the 1920's and became much mote ‘marked during thé industrialization of the 
1930’s. The following table shows the changes in the relationship between the: 
urban population and ne total TES for the period December 1926 through ; 
April 1956: -° | 


Changes in the Total and Urban Population of the USSR 1926-56 
| 


/—_———_—_—_Tonal Popolation — m — ————— Urban Population —-—__—— 
| ss 1926 1956 1926 1939 1956 
/ December 17 Jeary 1T . Apal, . Deœmberi7 January 17, Apol 
RSFSR... eee eee 93,458,000 109,279,000 413,295,000 16,785,000 36,658,000 54,572,000 
Ukrainian SSR ...... 37,491,000 41,027,000 40,587,000 6,927,000 ` 13,687,000 15,962,000 ` 
Belorussian SSR .... 8,480,000 9,165,000 - 7,992,000 1,354,000 1,879,000 2,084,000 
Uzbek SSR..... o.. 4,565,000 6,282,000 7,317,000 , 1,012,000 ~1,445,000- 2,261,000 
Kazakh SSR ........ 6,074,000. _ 6,146,000~ 8,488,000 519,000 1,706,000 3,415,000 
Georgian SSR ..... a 2,677,000 3,543,000 3,978,000 - 594,000 1,067,000 1,530,000 
“Azerbaidzhan SSR... 2,314,000 3,210,000 `.3,396,000 ° 650,000 ' 1,161,000 1,602,000- 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 2,286,000 2,900,000 . 2,673,000 500,000 675,000 883,000 
Moldavian SSR...... 2,057,000 2,500,000 ’ 2,678,000 277,000 425,000 527,000 
_ Latvian SSR ........ 1,883,000 1,900,000 2,033,000 643,000 670,000 1,037,000 
Kirgiz SSR ........ - » 1,001,000 1,460,000. ~ 1,911,000 122,000 271,000 586,000 
Tadzhik SSR ....... 1,032,000 1,485,000 1,775,000 106,900 252,000. 558,000 
Armenian SSR ,..... 881,000 1,281,000 1,633,000 167,000 366,000 725,000 - 
Turkmen SSR ...... | 998;000 1,254,000' 1,366,000, 137,000 , 416,000, 613,000 
Estonian SSR ....... “4,120,000 1,060,000. 1,149,000 363,000 ' 363,000 614,000 


Total USSR!.. 166,317, 000 192,432,000 200,201, 000 30, 156, 000 61,041,000 86,969,000 


G SOURCES: Prade, June 2,1939, Nersdues Megen SSSR 9 1956 aes "Statecterbesky akik (The Nations! Economy of the 
USSR m 1956. A Statistical Yearbook), ’ Moscow, 1957, pp 24—29 


a2 Pravda, Pebrsary 3, 1956. 
43 Ibid., March 15,1958. % ar 
i 
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~- Expressed in percentages and as indices, the urban population changes are as 


follows : 


1926 


177 


19.0 
17.0 
22.0 


‘8.6 
' 22.3 


28.1 
20.0 
12.0 
34.0 


' 120 


9.3 


191 , 
-13.7 


33.0 
18.1 


———In Percentages. 
1939 


33.5 48.2 
33.4 393 
_ 247 26.0 
23.0 32.0 
278 41.0 
30.1 38.0 
36.2 47.2 
20.7 33.0 
18.0 20.0 
36.0 51,0 
-18.5 34.5 
17.0 32.0 
28.6 45.0 
33.2 45.0 
36.3 53.0 
31.6 43.4 


—As Index— 
g% = 100) 

1956 

ee 325 
192 230 
139. 154 
143 223 
329 658 
179 257 
179 231 
120 177 
153 190 
104 167 
212 480 
238 526 
219 434 
304 447 
100 169 
202 288 


Finally, relative changes in the urban population of the USSR as a whole and 
of each RE can be seen in the following table: 


i Soviet Urbasi Population Changes by Republics 1926-56. 


(As Percentage of Total Population) 
7 December 17, 1926 January 17, 1939 
Latvian SSR ........ 34.0 Estonian SSR........ 36.3 Estonian SSR. ... 
Estonian SSR........ 33.0 , Azerbaidzhan SSR ... 36.2 Latvian SSR... ... 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ... “28.1 Latvian SSR ./....... 36.0 RSFSR 
Gedrgian SSR....... 22.3 RSFSR ......... na. 335 Azerbaidzhan SSR 
Uzbek SSR ..... none, 220 Ukrainian SSR ....... 33.4 Turkmen SSR 
Lithuanian SSR ..... 20.0 Turkmen SSR........ 33.2 Armenian SSR .... 
| Armenian SSR ...... 19.1 © USSR. teen 31.6 ‘ USSR............. 
Ukrainian SSR ,...... 19.0: Georgian SSR........ 30.1 Kazakh SSR... .. 
USSR i. eece-edbaws 181° Armenian SSR....... 28.6 Ukrainian SSR... 
RSFSR .......... 5. 17.7 Kazakh SSR ......... 27.8 Georgian SSR..... 
Belorussian SSR ..... 17.0 Belorussian SSR...... 24.7 Lithuanian SSR .... 
Turkmen SSR....... 13.7 Uzbek SSR ...... u. 23.0 Uzbek SSR 
Moldavian SSR ...... 12.0 Lithuanian SSR ...... 20.7 Tadzhik SSR...... 
Kirgiz SSR“... 12.0 Kirgiz SSR .......... 18.5 Kirgiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR........ 93 Moldavian SSR .. ... 18.0. Belorussian SSR 
Kazakh SSR ........ 8.6 Tadzhik SSR...,..... 17.0 Moldavian SSR 


--- 20.0 


SOURCES: Presde, June 2, 1939; Nerodiee kbaxyaisive SSSR 9 1956 gods. Statrtcblsky extegedak (The National Economy of the 


A USSR tn 1956, A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp 24—29. 


Thus, while the Soviet urban population grew from 30,000,000 to 87,000,000, 
‘an increase of 188%, in the Belorussian SSR the increase was only 54%, more than 
three times less than for the USSR as a whole. On the other hand, the urban 
population of the Kazakh’ SSR jumped by 558%, three times more than the 
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' republic?’ total urban, population. The original inhabitants of the cities of these ~ 
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figure for the USSR. Hence, cities of the Kazakh: SSR are expanding more than” 


, ten times faster than those of the Belorussian SSR.. The table clearly . shpws how 


the rate of growth differs in the vatious republics, , ; is 


The rapid increase in the. population of the cities ‘o£ the RSFSR and the 
Kazakh SSR is due to the movement òf industry eastwards during World Wat I 


'” and. the“emphasis on industrialization’ there since: the war.: The increase in the 
percentage of the urban population of the Turkmen SSR is due not so much to ' 
thé growth in ‘absolute figures (there was a ‘rise of 476,000 between 1926’ and ` 


195644) but’ to the fact that the republic itself i is but spazsely populated. Thus, 

whereas the urban population of the Kazakh SSR increased during this period by: 
almost3,000,000, only 41 % of the population resides in urban dreas, while in the 
Turkmen SSR the figure i is 45%. In 1926, the Georgian and Uzbek SSR’s had a 
high ‘percentage of urban population, mainly’ in the trading centers, but the 


procéss.of industrialization mainly by- Taea thèm, as a result of which they have 


lagged behind the other republics. 


The urban population of the Latvian and Bisse SSR’s has gaat teased l 
mainly.as a result of the growth in the number of persons living in these republics’ , 


only large city, respectively’Riga (which jumped from 380,000 to 560,000) and 
Tallinn (from 148,000 to 257,000), whose population comprises about 50% of the 


` republics. were largely deported, “being replaced by Soviet citizens from other 
' parts’ of thé country. This influx is the. reason-for the growth which began i im-, 
- mediately after the USSR anpexed these countries in 1940, end has been‘ continuing 
` since except for the period of the war, It should, however, be noted that in 1917: 
ithe population of Riga and Tallinn was as ‘highias it is at present but fell after the 
‘secession of the two ‘countries from Russia after'the October Revolution. - ' 


In several other republics almost a half or;more of the utban populatiof is - 
concentrated i in one city. These are the Armenian SSR, where 385,000 out of the 
total urban population of 725,000 ‘are in Erevan; the Azerbaidzhan SSR; whete 
of a total urban population of 1,602,000, 901 ,000, or approximately 60%, live in’ 





Baku; the- Georgian ‘SSR, where of the 1,530, 000 city dwellers, 635,000, or more - 


‘than 402%, live in, Tbilisi; the Lithuanian SSR, where ofa total urbari population 


of 883,000, 200,000 and 195,000, or, 'combirièd, .more than 50%, live in Vilnyus - ! 


and Kaunas respectively; the Moldavian SSR, where of the 527,000 city dwellers, 
190,000, or about 40%, live in Kishinev; the Kirgiz SSR, where of à total urban\- 
population of 586,000; 190,000, or more than 33%, live in Frunze;‘and thé 


,. Tadzhik SSR, where of a total of 558, 000, 190, 000, or more than 34%, live in 


o=” 


we 


at 


Stalinabad. 

The following table shows that heas in; some republics the growth òf the 
towns and cities was accompanied by a growth i in the rural. population, i in others 
it was at ‘the latter’s erpenge: ; 


’ 
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The Relationship betweed Soviet Urban and Rural | Population Changes 1926-56 





cae 5 x Pas EEA Oi oad De "change in Rural Pop 
ee foie a 1926-39 _* 1939-56 1926-56 ° 1926-39 ~ 1939.56 1926-56 
‘RSFSR. ¢:...3.... 19,873,000 17,914,000 37,787,000 4,052,000- 13,968,000 -18,020,000 
‘Ukrainian SSR.... 6,760,000. 2,275,000 9,035,000 : —3,224,000 _ —2,715,000 —5,939,000 
|. Belorussian SSR... , 525,000 . `205,000~ ' 730,000 - +160,000 . —1,378,000 —1,218,000 
` Uzbek SSR:......." 433,000 , 816,000 ` “1,249,000 -++4,284,000  +219,000  +-1,503,000 
” Kazakh SSR...... ` 1,187,000 1,709,000" - 2,896,000 —1,115,000 +633,000  —482,000 
Georgian SSR..... 473,000 .. 463,000’ 936,000 + +.393,000 —28,000  -4-365,000 
| ‘Azerbaidzhan SSR. ` 511,000 441,000, _ 952,000 +385,000  —255,000  +130,000 
Lithuanian, SSR.” 175,000- 208,000 . , 383,000 +439,000 435,000 +4,000 
Moldavian SSR... ` 148, 000 102,000 ` 250,000' `- +295,000 -76,000 -+371,000 
Latvian SSR’... 27,000. 367,000 394,000 —~10,000 —234,000 —244,000 
. Kirgiz'SSR....5.. ° 149,000 » 315,000 `` 464,000 +310,000 -+136,000 - +446,000 
C, Tadzhik SSR..." 146,000 ` 306,000; 452,000  -+307,000 —16,000  +291,000 
| Armenian SSR .... - >199,000 359,000 ' 558,000 -+-201,000 ` —7,000 — -+194,000 
“Turkmen SSR .... |, 279,000" 197,000 476,000 ` —23,000 — —85,000 ` —-108,000 
Estonian SSR, ~.s. ` ' = — 251,000 , 251,000 :`—120,000 —102,000  —222,000 
* Total USSR.. 30,885,000 25,928,000" 56,813,000 —4,770,000 —18,159,000 . —22,929,000 
NOTE The dates:Zoncerned ate December 17, 1926, January 17, 1939, and Apat 1956, ie a 
SOURCES: Premda, Jane 2, 1939, Narodnss Abexpessioo SSSR» 1956 gods Statistebesky exbegodatk (The National Economy of the 
‘USSR i 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 24-29, , f j 
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ope The difference in the urban’ and rural on gives ‘the following over- 
all rs as for the pee concerned: 
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a i k 7 ? S ! Overall = 

$ : s ' ON Š : g 1926-39 ` 1939-56 - 1926-56 
l oa. RIPS aooaa ws. 15,821,000 43,946,000 +-19,767,000 
~ < "Ukrainian SSR- ....... - 43,536,000 . —440,000 3,096,000. 
i Belorussian SSR....... ~  4685,000' . ~ 173,000 —488,000 
© Uzbek SSR oo... eee . + $1,717,000 --+1,035,000  -+2,752,000 
: ' Kazakh SSR... > £72,000 2,342,000  +2,414,000 
poe tas Georgian SSR .... 2.0. -t , 866,000 -435,000 — +1,301,000 
` , a Azerbaidzhan SSR L.. ._ ““+896,000 -186,000 -1,082,000 
`e ooh” Lithuanian SSR ....... . °-4+614,000 —227,000..  +387,000 
s _ `^ Moldavian SSR ..... . > -+443,000  +178,000 +621,000 
L<, 7 Latvian SSR... >. % 37,000 ' +133,000 -+150,000 
t o Kigiz SBR e. -F459,000 ` -+451,000 +910,000 
COo l, Tadzhik SSR. -4453000 -+290,000 _ +743,000 
it 7 , Armenian SSR .....2, “400,000. ` -352,000 . +752,000 . 
“er to o Pagkmen SŠR 1... _ 7  +256,000  -+112,000 +-368,000 
eo ‘0> Estonian SSR..... ieee 120,000 ' -+-149,000 +29,000 
m Total USSR . Bee .,+26,115,000, _+7,769,000 ban ee 


eee 
The emble which have shown an increasein Both ruraland ard population 
‘-are the Uzbek,‘ Kirgiz, Tadzhik, Moldavian, Georgian, Armenian, and Azer- 
-baidzhan SSR’s. It should be noted that in all these republics there was a large 
‘natural i increase in the eigen population Hom 1926 through 1939, and there 
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are grounds for believing that the same was true of the period 1939-56.45 How- 
ever, in the latter period, the ratio of city to country dweller jumped considerably. 

In the remaining republics, apart from Belorussia and Lithuania during the 
period 1926-39, there was a drop in the size of the rural population both between - 
1926 and 1939 and 1926 and 1956. In the Kazakh SSR there was a drop ož 
1,115,000 during the period 1926-39, which was balanced to some extent during 
the period 1939-56 by an increase of 633,000, leaving an overall drop for the 30 - 
years of 482,000. The reason for the sudden increase after the war was the cultiva- 
tion of more than 20,000,000 hectares of virgin and idle lands in 1954—56, which 
` necessitated a mass transfer of labot, The growth in the republic’s urban popula- 
tion was also due mainly to transfers from other republics, primarily the RSFSF. 
and the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s. Since the end of the war, the total 
population of the Kazakh SSR has increased by almost 50%, while between 1946 


” ` and 1958 the number of adults (18 years old and above) jumped from 2,987,000 to 
. 5,282,000, over 70%. 


In the Belorussian SSR the urban population. dropped by 1,378,000 ig the 
period 1939—56. This is over 600% more than the republic’s increase in the numbez 
of town dwellers, which was puly 205, 000. The difference of almost 1,200,000 
represents wartirne losses and migration and postwar migration, 

The growth i in the urban population of thel Turkmen SSR is due mainly to” 
immigration from other parts of the European USSR; transfers from the regions - 
of Central Asia and movement of the native- population from country to town. 

~ have been of comparatively minor significance. It is noteworthy that between 

-, 1939 and 1956 the total population of the Turkmen SSR increased by only 112,000, 

whereas betweén 1926 and 1939 there was a growth of 256,000, of which onlr: 

_ 70,000 were the result of natural i anes the rest being brought i in from else- 
` where. According to figures for 1939, 91%, of the inhabitants of Ashkhabad were 
natives of the European USSR. During the period 1939-56 immigration dropped ` 
sharply and the movement from the country to the town began. 

| The main sources of the flow of people to the cities of the USSR as a whole 
were the rural areas of the European RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR. Between 

.1926 and 1956 the rural population of the RSFSR dropped by 18,020,000 and tha- 

. of the Ukrainian SSR by 5,939,000, while the total drop in rural population foz 
the whole of the Soviet Union was 21 ,800,000. These drops in the RSFSR and the’ 
Ukrainian SSR were strongly influenced by the famine of 1932—33. It must be 
‘noted that between 1926 and 1939 as a result of natural increase, mainly of the 
rural population, which at that time made up more than 80%, of the total, the’. 
population of these two republics grew by almost 19,400,000. In view of this 

' relatively large natural increase the drop i in the'size of the ‘sural population was.” 
cofnparsityely small, however—5. 4% in the RSFSR and 8.6% in the Ukraine. 


a F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union > History and Prospects, Geneva, 1956, pp. 13839: 
Pravda, April 29, 1940; Narodnoe kbozpatsivo Armyanskoi SSR: Statsutichesky sbornik (The National 
Economy of the Armenian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Erevan ,1957, p. 165; Narodnot kbozyaistya- 
Tadzhikskoi SSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Tadzhik SSR: A Statistical 
‘ Compilation), Stalinabad, 1957, p. 343. i 
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Pien 1939 and 1956, ihe’ “posifion ey nna one fifth of the total ` 
steal population of the RSFSR (19.2%) moved. into’ the cities, causing a drop 
` from 72,621,000 to 58,653,000. In the Ukrainian SSR the figure was 9.9%, the 
` rural. population dropping from 27,340,000 to 24,625,000. Hence, percentagewise 
the movement from the country to the town in. the Ukraine between 1939 and 
1956 almost corresponded to what it was during the period 1926—39, although i in 
absolute figures it was 509,000 less: The situation was quite different in the 
RSFSR; however, where the number of country, dwellers who moved into the 
towns jumped from 4,000,000 to 14,000,000, an increase of 250%. ` 


' The rapid drop in the size of the rural population was complicated by the fact 


that this movement was by no means evenly distributed throughout the republic. 


The European ' areas were the biggest sufferers, especially the western and 
northwestern, regions. Bearing in mind all the administrative and territorial 
changes which took place in the RSFSR from January 1939 through 1956, it can be 
established that in the European RSFSR, with the exception of the Volga regions, 
> the Northern Caucasus, the Urals, and Moscow Oblast, the rural population has 
. declined an average of 28%. In the western areas, however, the scene of much 
fighting between 1941 and 1945, the drop was as much as 40%—50%, In the Volga 
regions—the Tatar ASSR and the Ulyanovsk, Kuibyshev, Saratov, Stalingrad, and ` 
Astrakhan oblasts—the rural population dropped 24%, 28%, if the former Volga 
German ASSR is taken-into account. In the Urals, there was an average drop of 
12% . in the Bashkir and Udmurt ASSR’s and Chelyabinsk and Orenburg oblasts, 
but in Perm and Sverdlovsk oblasts there was little change. In the Northern , 
‘Caucasus, the rural population of the Dagestan, Chechen-Ingush, and Kabardino- 
Balkar:ASSR’s and Rostov Oblast dropped 8%, while in Krasnodar and Stavropol 


` krais there was actually an increase. In Moscow. Oblast there was no change. In 


‘Western Siberia—Kurgan, Tyumen, Omsk, Novosibirsk, Tomsk, and Kemerovo 


© oblasts and: Altai Krai—there was 27% drop.. ely in Eastern Siberia and the 


„Far East there was an increase. - ` Y. P. Mironenko 


i 


Culture 


_ The Intellectual Ferment Coidndes 


-There is eyery indication that the ferment which has been shaking the socialist 
camp is still continuing unabated. However, now that Khrushchev has succeeded 
in concentrating power in his own hands, there is-at least a chance that he will 


"succeed ‘in putting a stop to the revisionistic movement. If he does not put down 


any attempts upon the unconditional authority of the Party, he-will have dealt . 
notonly himself but possibly’ the Communist system as a whole a mortal blow. 
_ Equally important, he must quickly gain the uficonditional acceptance of the 
basic principle of Communist dictatorship—the unquestioned role of the Com- 


. munist Party as leader in the building of socialism. If he fails, the Communist 
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by a'wave of resistance from among its own ranks. 


The greatest source of alarm to the world ‘Communist moverent is the fact 


_ that of late éven prominent, Communists have dared openly to lay the blamé for 


fok 


the shortcomings of the system ‘and the’ irreconcilable: discrepancies between 
theory‘and practice which have come to light on the Party leaders. In doing so, 
these rebels are attacking thé very foundation of the dictatorship of the pro- 


`- Jetariat-the authority of the Central Cornmittee. At the same'time, many of these 
inner-Party rebels are ‘making. demands which in “practice -would inevitably lead. 
to the-end of the Communist system: Examples can be found from all: ‘the coun- 


tries in the Communist camp: Bulgarian Corimunist writers atteriding a. session, 
of the organizational committee of the Union of Bulgarian’ Writers, held from 
November 28 -through ` December 1,' 1957, demanded ERDE freedom ‘of 
thought, freedom of the press, and truly free elections in Bulgaria! in the pres- 


ence of Waltef Ulbricht Professor Kurt Kothes, president of the East- German ` 
Acadeiny-of Sciences, stated at a meeting held in the Trade Union Center in Halle . 


: movement may well find isaf eaei with the danger a being swept 4 ar 4 


at the beginning of April of this year that in East Germany “a schóldsticism S 


detrimental to any scientific development has-become widesp-ead; 2 the Shanghai 


` newspaper Wea Wei Pao reported on June 29, 1957 that “some students are 
‘attacking the leading. role- of the Communist. Party and the popular democratic 
|” dictatorship ;” and the’ Chinesé Communist Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao reported ` 
ua, < on July 12, 1957 that during a discussion at a Party nieeting a student had stated 


quité openly that in his opinion “in the course of a genuiné campaign'to ‘improve 
the methods of work ten’ of ‘the: twelve million meer of the Communist 


_ Party would, have to be liquidated,” as i 


Obviously, onë of the most’ dangerous threats to a ee eee GS 


`: party with a rigid dogma is a large-scale reformistic movement among its own.’ -/ 
followers which casts’ dóubts on the truths of its doctrine. In‘his sectet’speech at.’ 


"+ the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev had destroyed the dogmas which until: 


then had helped Communists on'both sides of the Iron Curtain to ignore the còn- 


` tradictions ° ‘which had occurred in Communist doctrine during the: building of 


socialism. It -was not without ain that’ Stalin had mar gecsied two 
dogmas: h é 


1. The theses of Mark Bagels Tenin, ‘ind Stalin, raised to the ixa of dogma; S 


are to be considered as eternal truths, beyond all criticism from Party members. 


2. The leaders of the Communist, movetnent-are infallible both in theory -` 


; andipractice. The leaders i in the Kremlin yi AT find the cortect parh between 


„~ “left? and “right” deviations. 


In’a few, fateful words. EA oedd that this was not true and that 


© for decades the leadership of the world. Communist movement’ had ben q in the 





1 - 
1 Literaten Front, Sofia, December 36, 1957, LA : 7 
3 Munchner Merkur, Munich, April 24, 1958.. ‘ aa 
3 Quoted in Freie Bundsehan, Munich, No. 1 (1958): ' j i 
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‘hands ee a paratioiac. In athe words, Khirushchev Hak was the one who 
opened the way for the revisionism peat causing the Kremlin so much 


ay 


“The situation in'the > socialist camp today i is one of constant shifts, EE 
‘ about-faces, and. contradictory official statements and directives. This unstable 
situation, however, is probably only temporary; Khrushchev can tolerate it only 
so,long as it takes him to make his position in the Kreinlin and in the Communist 
bloc‘as a whole reasonably secure. Once this stage is reached he would have no 
choice but to put an end to the -curtent course of events with its potentially 
' fatal consequences for Marxism-Leninism. A totalitarian, one-man dictator- 
. ship, and-absolute authoritarianism on the Stalin pattern are the only way of 

_ ensuring the’ further existence of the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


-The new conflict between Moscow and Belgrade can only be explained by 
_  teferencé to these facts. In November 1957, the Yugoslav Communists were 
_ given the: opportunity of recognizing the leadership of the Soviet Communist 
Party. When they refused 'to add their signature to those of the other Communist 
. parties on the Moscow Declaration, which declared revisionism the chief foe 
-~ of international Communism and affirmed thé leading role of the Soviet Com- 
' munist Party, conflict- between’ Khrusichev and Tito was only. a question of 
, time. In view of the loss of unity among the Communist parties and the ideological 
_ differences felt throughout the’ world, the destruction of revisionism and the 
_ establishment, by all means possible, of complete unity in the world Communist 
` movement under the unconditional leadership of the Soviet Communist Party 
are matters of paramount, importance‘to the Soviet leaders. 
“It will not be easy to regain the ground lost since Stalin’s death, 'since the 
process of disintegration and disorganization has gone a long way. Perhaps the 
_. easiest method of following this process is to examine Communist literature, in 
which i it takes twò clear-cut forms: rejection of the authority of the Soviet Com- 
.munist Party in the Communist camp as a whole, and rebellion against the Party 
‘leaders within individual Communist parties. The situation was summed up _ 
by rather succinctly by Bulgarian Party Secretary Todor Shivkov, who declared at 
the annual assembly of the Union of Bulgatian Writers on April 8, 1958: “Life 
has shown us, too that the remriants of- capitalism have proved themselves to be 
‘strongest ‘and most PRET of resistance in the sphere of art, of literature in 
_ particular.” 5 
© After Stalig s death the strict supervision imposed by the Party on creative 
‘work was`sordewhat relaxed. This period, generally known as the thaw after 
` ya Ehrenburg’s novel, lasted only until the second congress of the Union of 
- Soviet Writers, which ended'on December 29, 1954, when the Party once again 
, ‘tightened its grip., Thé Twentieth Party Congress inaugurated a second thaw, 
‘during which the Soviet writers’ new struggle for comparative freedom of 
‘thought was aimed at’ gaining emaricipation ‘from the Party, whose acclaimed 
policy now.was de-Stalinization and the struggle against the e cult. 


ne Rabotnichesko Delo, Sofia, April 10, 1958. 
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However, the intelléctuals, particularly those of the younger generation,: soon 
` overreached themselves. Moreover, the relaxation of Party pressure in the cultural 
sphere clearly engendered a chain reaction of incomparably more radical desance 
for political and economic freedom. 


Under these circumstances the Party was forced to maneuver with the greatest . 
, care. Thus, while, on the one.hand, the attacks against the effects of the cult of . 
the individual continued, a new cult of personality was slowly but methodically 
woven around Khrushchev on the other; although Stalin continuedto be criticized 
and “unmasked,” his merits in the building of socialism and the struggle against 
deviationists were loudly proclaimed; and writers were warned not to whitewash 
the facts: or idealize Soviet life in the stereotyped fashion that had been the rule 
under Stalin, while at the same time they were ard not to` pan life in the 
Soviet Union in somber tones. . 


“Where the inner ferment and the Party’s jeceaolate adei in ideological and ` 
cultural questions must lead can clearly be seen from the struggle between the - 


Party and the intelligentsia taking placé in Bulgaria. Bulgaria has always been- - 


considered a model satellite and is the only cne to, have almost completed the 
process of forced collectivization. But even there as early.as 1952 some critics had 
béen attacked by the Party organ Rabotnichésko Delo for deliberately ignoring ` 
Party policy in literature.* Then zgain, when the Bulgarian Communist dictator 
: Vulko Chervenkov was replaced by Todor Zhivkov as Party: secretary in the 
spring of 1954 Bulgarian writers openly expressed the hope that the Party would’ 
a . relax its grip on literature. On May 20, 1954, Literaturen ‘Front, the ` organ of the’ 


“Union of, Bulgarian Writers, wrote that. writers had expressed the view that self- 


criticism was an insult to human dignity and was tantamount to self-degradation. 
The same newspaper noted on March 21, 1955. that Pavel Vezhinov openly 
depicted Bulgarian literature “in a gloomy and nihilistic light.” Vezhinov was one | 


of the writers criticized by Chervenkov at a conference of writers on December 28, __ 


1955 for attacking the Party’s leading role in literature, in spite of being a 
- -Party member himself. Chervenkov’s threats soon brought the rebellious in- 
tellectuals into line and there was a spate of self-criticism-and public avowals of - 
loyalty to the Party. Order was once more restored in Bulgarian literary circles. 


` All this, however, took place before the. Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 

'~ Communist Party, an event which had an enormous effect où Party discipline and 
orthodoxy even in the satellite most obedient to Moscow. At a conference of the 
administration of the Union of Bulgarian Writers held in Sofia from November 28 
through December 1,.1957 the Party leaders were again ‘compelled to take 
measures to bring writers into line. On this occasion, however, the rebellious authors 
„refused to admit their mistakes and make the usual confession. Indeed, they even , 
rejected the Party’s competence to issue directives, on literature. Thus, whereas in 
December 1955 the revisionists had been accused of making but covert attacks 
onthe Party, on this occasion, the attacks had been open, as the Party itself admitted, 
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One of the best examples was Todor Genov’s play Fear, which was staged by 
several Bulgarian theaters.” The play, which clearly rejects socialist realism, does 
not contain any “positive” characters, and the main figure-Yastreb Gromov-is 
a murderer, rake, swindler, and toady. Yet, he was a former Communist guerrilla. 
Genov even goes so far as to parody the Party hymn. The original reads: “Lead 
me, Party, lead me / Under your battle standards / Shine with your red color / With 
a thousand holy names.” Genov’s version ran: “Lead me, Party, lead me / I am 
your faithful son, / And whenever you want to / You can even appoint me minister.’ 
A direct attack is made on the Party Central Committee: “We are enmeshed in a 
fatal spidet’s web. ... We want to see if we can escape from this web woven by the 
Central Committee.” 

At the above-mentioned Party meeting Genov and a number of E writers 
who had publicly defended Fear refused to dissociate themselves from the play. 

On the contrary, they launched a counterattack, alleging that the Party was the 
' source of all the trouble.® Socialist realism was openly rejected, dogmatism, not 
revisionism, was called the main danger. The critic Boris Delchev summed up the 
general feeling when he stated that “we do not have the trust in the Central Com- 
mittee we should have.... We simply do not have it.”? It is difficult for the non- 
Communist ‘world to realize the full import of such public statements under a 
Communist regime, but at least some idea of the changes taking place can be 
obtained if it is remembered that in Stalin’s lifetime they would have been the 
death warrant of all concerned. ` 

However, the opposition put up by Bulgarian writers was not restricted to 
the creative field alone. The writer Gulyashky, who is also a Party secretary, 
noted that “many comrades had condemned the intervention of Soviet troops in 
crushing the Hungarian counterrevolution.”’ He added that there had been de- 
mands for the complete freedom of the press in Bulgaria. Another Party func- 
` tionary named Avramov attacked the writer M. Velichkov for accusing the 
‘Central Committee of having carried out a number of false measures in agti- 
culture.. “This means nothing more than a repetition of the hostile propaganda 
slogans against the so-called forced collectivization of the land.” Gulyashky put 
it even more distinctly when he attacked the critic Delchev for asserting that 
. “socialist realism” would soon be replaced by “revolutionary realism.” “This 

means nothing other than that comrade Delchev is announcing the outbreak of a 
counterrevolution in the near future.”1° 
Although Gulyashky admitted that the ‘rebels against the Party’s authority 
_were still persevering in their opposition, he surprisingly did not announce 
repressive measures against them. To date they have not been punished or 
removed from their posts. On April 9, 1958; Party Secretary Todor Zhivkov made 
a speech at the annual assembly ofthe Union of Bulgarian Writers in which he too 
admitted that the rebellious writers had neither confessed their mistakes nor 

7 Teatr, Sofia, No. 1 (1957). 

8 Literaturen Front, op. cit. 
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EET to reform themselves, but he expressed the hope that “they. will soon, l 
realize their mistakes and in the near futúre create works which artistically and 


ideologically will be numbered among the most beautiful that Bulgarian 


i socialist literature has ever produced. 2741 


However, i in spice of these soft ‘words, the rumor is presently debane in 
‘Sofia that-the state security organs have prepared a list of the names of over 500” 
dissident writers, poets, critics, painters, musician's, journalists, and so on, destined 
to be suppressed at the first opportunity: on the grounds of endangering the 
existence of the regime. Nevertheless, the intellectuals’ opposition is increasing, 
and extracts from Gochev’s speech at the conference, which ended on December 1, ` 


‘1957, are being distrib&ted ‘in Bulgaria, particularly among the youth, which‘is 


acclaiming his statement that the country was fortunate to have writers who do’ 
not bother about the censorship and dare to writé about apocryphal matters. f 
\ Since Stalin’s death, the attitude of writers in the countries of the Cotamunist ; 


‘bloc hás been the best mezsure of the growth of the opposition. The revolt of the 


Bulgarian writers must. therefore be regarded as a warning sign, especially as it is _ 


, taking place i inan atmosphere of a severe economic crisis. 


~The ideological ferment has affected many Party members, who have come to,’ 
the conclusion that the complete failure of Communism in practice is a result of the ' 
system itself, not of the methods by which it is beifg implemented. ‘The ideolo- 
gical crisis has even gripped members of the Politburo and Central Committee, ` 
and a memorandum sent by one of the Central ‘Committee members to-his col- 
leagues on September 8, 1957 clearly ; indicates that the Party’s leading organ is 


, affected by oppositional trends, The memorandum subjected Soviet policy to 
i358 devastating- «criticism, asserting that it alone, not the Western powets, was endan- ' 
_ gering the peace, and that it alone was responsible for the present tension in the 


world. The note ended by demanding freé elections and a multiparty system.1# 


The intellectual confusion in- Bulgaria i is not the ‘exception, but is typical of the 
Communist camp as a whole: In view of the dangers it ptesents to the ruling” 


‘ ‘system a sharp change in policy; particularly in the sphere of ideology and culture, ` 


is sooner ‘or later inevitable. When it comes; ic is likely to rival Stalin’s methods 


in severity and ruthlessness. Stefan Yowev 
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A Rose by. Any Other Name oe 


‘On February 27, 1958, a session of the ‘adininistzation of the “AIL-Union 
Society for Cultural. Liaison with Abroad (VOKS) was convened in Moscow, at 
which „a resolution was passed abolishing the society. This resolution by no 
means implies a relaxation of Communist propaganda in foreign countries, as 
can easily be seen by reference to the activities of VOKS itself and of other Soviet ` 
societies which have contact with forcien countries. 


1 Rabotnichesheo Deb, April 10, 1958. + j a td 
12 Der europäische Osten, Munich, No. 1 (1958), pp. 17-25, t 
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. VOKS was Famed in April 1925 as a- yana srbanieation of Soviet 
scientists, literary figures, artists, and sportsmen, with thé task of 


acquainting Soviet ‘society with the. achievements ‘of the culture of foreign 
countries and popularizing the culture of the peoples of the USSR abroad, thus 
furthering the development and consolidation. of friendship and mutual relations 
between the peoples of the USSR and the peoples of other countries. 


VOKS and its foreign representatives maintained , contact with foreign 
societies for friendship with the-USSR and also with individual prominent 
foreign figures sympathetic to the Soviet Union. The society’s activities took the 
form of exchanges ' of cultural delegations, invitations to prominent figures 
abroad, visits of Soviet men of culture, and science to other countries to give 
reports and lectures on life in the Soviet. Union and to participate in various 
conferences atid congresses, and correspondence. Various Soviet exhibitions 
were sent-abroad, tours of theatrical and musical ‘groups and choirs arranged, 
and information’ on various aspects “of Soviet culture distributed to foreign 
societies for friendship with the USSR, all under the aegis of VOKS. The society 
also published a special magazine devoured to the foundation and development of. 
Soviet culture. ' 


After World War I, Soviet piopinaade abroad was endek extended. 
Both in the countries of:Central Europe now in the Communist orbit and the 
‘countries of the Near and Middle East where Communism was endeavoring to 


, _ Spread its ideology there was a vast increase in the number of societies for friend- 
‘` ship with the USSR. Even some of the union republics set up similar societies—the 


. Ukrainian, Belorussian, and Uzbek SSR’s, for example. Since, however, a large 


- 


number of all these societies were not in ditect contact with VOKS, an all-union 
conferénce of the societies for cultural liaison with foreign countries was held 
in Moscow on Februaty 17-18, 1958 to step up Party control. The conference 
was attended .by representatives -of. the various societies, the Moscow social 
organizations, and the national republics: At this conference a “Union of Soviet 
Societies: for Friendship and Cultural Liaison with Foteign Countries” was 
formed, its statutes ratified and its leading organs elected. Ten day later, VOKS 


, was abolished. The Presidium of the new society consisted of N.V. Panova, 


chairman, and G.M., Kalishyan, N.A.Vizzhilin, E.G. Ivanov, V.I. Gorkov, and 


| N.T. Sizov, deputy chairmen. In this way, a sirigle organization subordinate to a 
' „single center was created. On February 19, 1958, Jzvestia reported that a so-called 
’ House of Friendship had been opened in Moscow as a base for the activities of the 


Soviet friendship societies. ~ 


The newly organized union immediately set to work. On February 19, 1958, 
the motion „piètre section of the union arranged: a showing of The Bridge on the 
River Kwai, while on February 26 an evening was held in Moscow devoted to the 
"twelfth anniversary of the Soviet- -Mongolian treaty of friendship and mutual 

1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya sea Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1951, 


" TX, 327. ; 
` o 2 Tavestia, February 20, 1958. = 
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aid. On April 8, a Soviet—Great Britain Society headed by chairman A.A. Surkev ” 
was set up,‘ and a society for friendship and cultural ties with the countries of tre 
Arab East was set up under the chairmanship of Soviet deputy minister of Cultuse 
S. Kaftanov.’ On April 23, an evening was held to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the German physicist Max Planck.* The Soviet Unioa 
Has also begun to increase its activities abroad. 

Thé formation of the “Union of Soviet Societies for FriendsHip and Cultural . 
Liaison with Foreign Countries” merely means that a new name has been found 
for the organs of Soviet propaganda. Since the new society will not have the same 
bad odor as VOKS the Communists will try to use it to step up their propagandis- 
tic activities throughout the non-Communist world. Leonid Jensen 


3 1 


The All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political 
` and Scientific Knowledge 


A The Soviets have’ always attached considerable importance to the dissemina- 
‘tion of scientific and technical infotmation among the population as a whole. In 


` his report at the Eighth Party Congress in 1919.Lenin stated: “We can builc 


`. 


s 


Communism only when we make it more acceșsible to the masses via the mediu. 
, of bourgeois science and téchnology.”+ This view later received official approval 


_ and in the “Statutes for Higher Educational. Establishments,” ratified by the 


_ Soviet of People’ s Commissars of the RSFSR on September 2, 1921, it was statec 
` that one of the most important tasks facing the high schools was to’ “spread 
scientific knowledge among the broad proletarian and peasant masses.” 2? 

The main methods used to realize this target were lectures and reports read 


- by the. teaching staffs of higher educational establishments and research insti- 


tutions in clubs, museums, libraries, schools, factories, army units, and so on. 
Afterwards, they were repeated on the radio, printed in popular scientific maga- . 
zines and newspapers, and then,:as a rule, published i in pamphlet form. Special 


- _ releases of motion pictures on scientific and technical subjects were also widely used. 


. Prior to World War II there were numerous lecture bureaus run by various 
cultural committees and the.union republic ministries of education. These existed 
‘not only in the republic, capitals but also on the krai, oblast, and raion levels, pro- 
viding speakers for Party, trade union, and Komsomol organizations at factories, 
kolkhozes, machine tractor stations, and so on. Lecture rooms were made avail- 


-` able for the purpose in all higher educational establishments, and much work was 


done by individual scientific societies. 





3 Ibid., February 27, 1958. ° ok 
"4 Ibid., April 9, 1958. j . 
5 Radio Moscow, April 22, 1958. 
- 6 Ibid., April 24, 1958. 4 : 
1 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1959, KIX, 157. 
2 V, N. Antonishin, KPSS v borte xa sozdanie sovetskos narodnoi intelligentsit (The Communist Patty of 
the Soviet Union in the Struggle for the Creation of a-Soviet People’s. Intelligentsia), Moscow, 1957, p. 21, 


` 
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After the war, the campaign against all forms of Western influence, in partic- 
ular among the’ Soviet intelligentsia, caused the Party Central Committee, in its 
efforts to step-up the struggle against'so-called bourgeois ideology, to reform the 
system under which scientific and technical information was.disseminated. In 
1947, a single organization, the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific. Knowledge, was founded, under strict government supervision. 

In accordance with its statutes, the society, which elected S. I. Vavilov as its 
. first chairman, 3 has two types.of membership: individual and group. By June 1, 
. _ 1947, ‘the ‘society already had 1,414 individual members, including numerous 
academicians and corresponding members of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and. of the union republic academies of sciences, members and correspond- 
ing members ‘of the branch academies of sciences (agricultural, industrial, mili- 
tary, medical, and so on),’and a large number of doctors and professors. The 
groups included were the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the union republic 
„academies of sciences, branch academies of sciences, higher educational estab- 
lishments, research institutes, military academies, ministries and committees, 
trade unions and other social and political organizations, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, and the Komsornol Central Committee. In January 
1948, the society held its first congress; by the second, in 1954, ‘the society had 
_ 300,000 individual members and. 2,000 group members, and by 1957 membership 
_had almost doubled.4 i 

' Although the dissemination of T information has been put on an 
organized basis, the aims have remained the same. All that has ‘changed is that 
' now everything i is centralized in the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of 
Scientific and Political Knowledge and run on the’same principles as those by which 
the Party itself is guided: Each exch, is Ecponebie to ‘and controlled by the 
one immediately above it. : 
__- The society's highest organ is the congress, which elects the administration; 
E this į in turn elects the presidium, which controls the society’s activities between 
the plenary sessions. The same structure exists on the republic, krai, oblast, and 
raion levels, except that the last three hold conferences, not congresses. 

On the all-union level, the society organizes popular scientific lectures covering 
-virtually all topics, scientific conferences and meetings on a particular subject, the 
publication of the texts of these lectures and reports and also the publication 
, of popular scientific magazines, radio and television broadcasts on the basis of 
these lectures, and the release of scientific and documentary motion pictures. 

The presidium of the administration of the society contains the following 
` sections: the history of the Soviet Communist Party; the history of the USSR; 

general history; the state’and the’ law; international questions ; the sciences—philo- 
‘ sophy, pedagogics, economics, biology, medicine, agriculture, geology and geo- 


. > graphy, astronomy and geodesy, physics and mathematics, chemistry; literature; 





: Bolshaya soretskaya ontsiklopediya, (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1951. 
TX, 328. 

t I. A. Kairov, N. K. Gonchatov, and Others (eds), Narodnos obrazovanie » SSSR (General Educa- 
tion in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, pp. 519 and 616, | 
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i sports; and 7 sections, on scientific and technical questions.® Each section com- 
prises 25—50 specialists and its plans have to be approved by the presidium. 


"<The job of each section is to-work out the themes to be‘covered in the lectures 


Pinte 


i 
ta 


“ 
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_ and publications of the branch concerned, to organize texts of lectures and arrange 
for their publication where applicable, to work out the themes of the motion 
pictures and other visual aids, and to select the lecturers arid writers. 

_, Both the lecturers and their themes have to be submitted beforehand. Although 
there is no information available on'the quality of the society’s lectures, the num- 
ber given to date speaks volumes on the Soviet government’s efforts to boost the 
project: 8,762,000 lectures have béen given, attended by 763,000,000 persons.® 
' The society has the. use oña network of institutions belonging to PES \ 
“ Party, Komsomol, and trade union organizaticns. 

Printing and publication are an. important facet ‘of the seers activities aaa 


so far 4,324 lectures running to 295,000,000 copies have been’ published. One `+, 


‘Leningrad’ propaganda center alone published between 1952 and October 1956, , 
1,936 leaflets on the work of production “innovators” and technical information’ 
bulletins, running to.over 66,000,000 copies.. The. society has three central maga- 
zines: Nawka i zhizn, Mexhdunarodnayt zbizn, and' Nauka i zhyttya, the organ of the 
' Administration of the Ukrainian branch.” The primary function of Nauka i zbian 
and. Nauka i zhjitya-is to popularize Soviet science and technology and prad 
atheistic propaganda. ‘ i 


The society, which organized a Moscow center foe scientific and technological, a 


' o Too i in 1955,® has a technical library i in Moscow; containing more than 
1,500,000 different works.® It issues: lists of suggested reading matter as back- 
: ground material for lectures. These lists are sent to all republic, krai, and oblast 


' ‘branches of the society,, public libraries, clubs, and other establishments. The library : 


. also devotes, much attention to research and requests for information. ` 
` Through its instructors the society keeps a check on its branches. The way the 


the history and theory of att; scientific atheistic propaganda; physical cilture and” 


X. 


lower-echelon organizations ‘carry out the decrees issued by the parent ‘body’s _ 


congresses, plenary sessions, and so on comes in for particular attention. In this 
way, “deviations,” undesirable in any Party-sponsored, organization but absolutely 


_ anathema in one whose sole dim is to distribute eae and propaganda, are ' 


avoided: 


In conclusion, i it miust be sited that aothing i is ; known of the standard of the _ 


` society’s work, of the extent to which iit is achieving its avowed objective, or of 
- the degtee to which the “voluntary” speakers are really cooperating. However, 


is judging from the money and resources which the government is pouring into the 


project, it is evident that the Communist leaders consider the venture worth- 
while — >, EE oe : i 2 i - R. KANAR 
3 Ibid., r 518. ` eg Soo i eee 
- 9 Tid., p. 546. bs, HE 
7 Ibid; p. 521. ` t ipe # ye 
8 Ibid. ee ee ae ee ` 
? BSE, op. scit. iz i 2e r 
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REVIEWS 
Kommunist 


` Organ of the Central Committes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 5 and 6, 1958. 


` The leading article of issue No. 5 is mainly devoted to the 88th anniversary 
of Lenin’s birth, but nevertheless contains some statements illustrative of the 
present stage in Soviet policy. Writing of the enemies of’ Marxism-Leninism, 
Kommunist concentrates most attention on the so-called revisionists. It is as 
` though, realizing the critical situation of Marxist theory today, the Communist 
leaders are doing their utmost to strengthen their position by discrediting all 
other theories and trends and nipping in the bud all attempts to revise Marxism: 
Revisionism distorts the principles of Marxism-Leninism, belittles the role of 
theory, of consciousness in the workers’ movement and distracts the workers from 
the correct path, which is based on science and which is leading to victory. 


‘However, turning from theory to practice-the vital tasks still facing the 
Communist system—the editors state: 


The Party is now concentrating on the fulfillment of three important tasks, the 

realization of which will signify a major step towards the achievement of the main 

, aim of the building of Communism. ... First, in our. socialist country the practical 

‘task, never raised anywhere else to date, has been set of achieving a level of public 
feeding which would be in keeping with scientifically based norms of feeding. 


‘The second task is to ensure a supply of such goods as footwear and clothing, the 
third to put an end to the Soviet housing problem within the next ten to twelve years. 

Thus, these three tasks, “never before set,” center around three essential 
needs: food, clothing, and living accommodations. It follows that all the time 
it has been.in existence\the Communist system has not succeeded in providing 
even the basic necessities. In the light of these facts the theory governing the 
system does not need to be commented upon. 

The editorial is followed by Khrushchev’s letter to the British philosopher 
Bertrand Russell, sent via the New Statesman and Nation. This story began: at the 
beginning of 1957 when the philosopher appealed to Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
in an open letter, the text of which was published in the same magazine. Khrush- 
chev answered personally, while Hisenhower’s reply was via Secretary of 
State Dulles. The American reply led to Khrushchev’s second letter, which 
although addressed to Russell is in fact an attack on Dulles. 

The episode has been used by the Soviet head of state to infiltrate Communist 
propaganda into the international press. Khrushchev has done his best in the 
letter to ‘make his replies appear erudite and convincing. The letter quotes his- 
torical facts from the last six hundred years or so, while carefully selected events 
from American history are given. The-essence of the letter, which is written in 
a somewhat ironical vein, is very simple: The Communist Party has been the 
only true guide of the workers and peasants on their path to victory. The 
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Communists alone have never imposed their authority by force, they are humane, 
truthful, and the only real democrats. Nothing is said, of course, of the attempts 
to depict the US government as warmongers, responsible for all the troubles 
existing in the world. The actual method used to influence public opinion in the 
outside world, however, is a new approach, rather typical of Khrushchev as a man. 

The Soviet press has recently been dwelling at leagth on the current reor- 
ganization of the machine tractor stations. Nevertheless, as can be seen from 
I.Glotov’s “The Reorganization of the MTS and Kolkhoz Property,” the need 
is still felt for directives to help clarify the meaning of the reform. The author 
gives some interesting information on its ultimate aims. It is quite clear that 
the Soviet government has considered the MTS a hindrance in the process of 
“converting the millions of kolkhoz peasants into agricultural workers, the pres- 
ent task in the fundamental and ruthless changes in the economy and psychology 
of the rural areas. 

While still aiming at removing the distinction between worker and peasant 
the Soviet leaders have evidently decided that it would be better not to attempt 
the mass conversion of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes. Such a step would not 
only be politically dangerous, but could also have a disastrous effect on the 
country’s economy. The Kremlin realizes that on the larger kolkhozes, partic- . 
ularly those running at a profit, the distinction between the worker in the field 
and the worker at the bench has to some extent been removed. On the smaller 
kolkhozes, on the other hand, this distinction is maintained, and the primordial,, 
property-conscious instincts of the peasant are strong. 

The reorganization of the MTS is pursuing bota political and economic 
aims, with the accent on the former. The Soviet leaders are gambling on being 
able to change the psychology of the peasant and create a new type of agricultural 
worker, who will accept kolkhoz conditions just as the factory worker accepts 
the conditions of his shop. The equipment being transferred to the kolkhozes is 
to become a means of converting the peasants into workers, a step which would 
be extremely difficult if it did not belong to the kolkhozes. A similar role is 
to be played by the specialists now being transferred from the MTS to the kol- 
khozes, for they will form a new class in kolknoz society, with little in common 
with the peasant way of life. A question posed by the author of the article is a 
good indication of the aims 'in mind: “Do we ‘have factories and plants which 
would work with the aid of machines and ecuipment belonging not to [them- 
selves] but to others?” A 

The subject of indivisible funds is becoming of ever increasing importance, 
and this article treats the subject in a more clear-cut fashion than has generally 
been the rule. These funds are to be a lever to convert xolkhoz property into 
state property, by using them to finance undertakings which will not be the 
property of any one kolkhoz. 

‘The point is that part of the indivisible funds has already started to pass’ beyond 
the framework of individual kolkhozes; it is becoming joint kolkhoz property. 
Examples of this are joint kolkhoz electric power stations, some subsidiary enter- 
prises, irrigation canals and reservoirs, paved roads, and so on. 


go 


The author gives a certain amount of informatidn on the conversion of the 
larger kolkhozes into city-type settlements, a further step in the conversion of 
peasants into workers. This has the added advantage fot the government that 
numerous expenses which should be borne by the state will now lie on the 
shoulders of the kolkhozniks. This process will be easier to carry out now than it 
would have been, say, twenty years ago, because almost all the kolkhozes are in 
the hands of the Party leaders, and the number will increase even more after the 
reorganization of the MTS. In this way the peasants as a class will disappear: 


Along with the disappearance of the difference between the two forms of prop- 
erty the class boundaries between the working class and the kolkhoz peasants will 
also finally be eradicated; workers and peasants will become the workers of a unified 
Communist society. 


S. Trapeznikov’s “The Historical Experience of Kolkhoz Construction in 
the USSR and its International Character” is in effect a directive designed for 
those countries which have just come into the Communist orbit on how to 
embark upon the liquidation of the rich peasant class in order to achieve socialist 
forms of land usage. The whole article is based on numerous quotations from 
the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, while certain stages in the development 
of collectivization in the USSR are quoted as an illustration. 


The article “On the Question of the Character of World War II” by P. Derev- 
yanko and D. Proektor is intended to prove that the West was responsible for 
the war. More accurately, it was not Hitler who was the cause of it, but the ruling 
circles of Great Britain, the US, and France. 


V. Lazarev’s “The Struggle Against the Rightists in the Chinese People’s 
Republic is the Struggle for Socialism” was evidently written in connection with 
the signs of oppositional trends and even active opposition towards the total- 
itarian regimes in the satellite countries. It is noteworthy that whereas the editors 
of Kommunist usually allowa leader of the country in question to write on his 
country’s domestic affairs, in this case the author is Soviet. 


The article gives a detailed review of this struggle which has been going on 
in China recently. First, it defines what it means by “Rightists”: 
Rightists in China are the representatives of the reactionary section of the 


bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intelligentsia and also some of the former Kuomin- 
tang leaders who have gone over to the side of the reactionary forces. 


It is evident that the opposition arose not by chance, but only as a result of 
the shattering of any illusions the Chinese may have had about the Communists 
and the experience of Communism in practice. 


Maliciously-exaggerating the difficulties and individual shortcomings in socialist 
construction, the Rightists asserted that socialism is no longer something beautiful, 
that the people has already turned its back on the Communist Party and that it is 
fed up with socialism, that the socialist revolution and the building of socialism were 
fundamentally a mistake and had suffered a defeat, and that the matter is by no 
means one of regulating working methods, but of liquidating socialist achievements. 
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The protests against the Communist authorities in China were very sharp, 
. and in a number of cases actually turned into-open rebellions. Calls were made 
to the people to rise and overthrow Communism. The Rightists made demands 
on numerous spheres of life, as can be seen from the article: ~ 


The Rightists attacked the land reform, which put an end to feudal relations in 
rural areas and gave land to hundreds of millions of working peasants. The Rightists 
condemned the line of opposition to American aggression and the granting of aid to 

- Korea, a line which frustrated the provocation of the American imperialists. . . . The 
Rightists even attacked the ideological reeducation of the intelligentsia, in the course, 
of which the intelligentsia began to beattractedon a large scale to socialist construction.. 


The author enumerates in detail the allegéd sins of the Rightists, noting that 
_ the overwhelming mass of them had formed a united group within the ranks of 
the intelligentsia. ` : 
- „In the most critical period of this struggle came Mzo Tse-tung’s slogan “Let 
a hundred flowers blossom,” which was intended to destroy the Rightists’ 
ideological tenets and attract sections of the intelligentsia to the Communists’ 
side. It is stressed that the defeat of the Rightists in China inflicted a “crushing 
blow on the hopes of the internal and external [forces of] reaction of restoring 
capitalism, colonialism, and an antipopular regime in China.” 
The only other item of interest in this issue is F. Oleshchuk’s “Ror Concreteness 
in Atheistic Propaganda,” a review of E. Yareslavsky’s book Or Religion, which 
. bas just been republished. Yaroslavsky was the former editor of the newspaper 
Bezbozhnik (The Godless), and the reason for reprinting his attacks on religion 
would appear to be the growth of religious feelings in the USSR, a process which . 
is causing the Party leaders considerable alarm. ` 
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The leading article of issue No..6, entitled “For Peaceful Coexistence Against 
the Threat'of an Atomic War,” is bound up with the Soviet government’s recent 
- announcement of a unilateral suspension of atomic and nuclear weapon tests, 
It is pure propaganda and, apart from a few references to “love of peace” and 
. “humanitarianism,” an attack on the United States, which is presented as an 
aggressor. 

Of considerably more importance is the article “On the Draft Program of 
the Union of Yugoslav Communists,” whose authors are the theoreticians ; 
` P. Fedoseev, V. Cheprakov, and member of the editorial board of Kommunist 
I. Pomelov. The reasons for the detailed a of this draft are given in me 
introductory section: 

The program of the-Union of Yugoslav Communists -expresses-a point ‘of view 
. of principle on several of the most vital problems of the contemporary international 
workers’ movement throughout the whole world. ~ 


Thus, the draft would appear to-be a dòcumènt not intended solely for the 


Yugoslav Party apparatus, but also broaching socialism throughout the whole 
world, thereby raising the question of a reexamination of the basic principles 


of Marxism-Leninism. In other words, the Yugoslav Communists have in this 
case not only ignored the Communist general staff, but even challenged it by 
advancing their own concepts on the building of socialism on a world-wide 
scale. The central question here is'one of modern capitalism and the fact that 
“along with the revolutionary socialist transformation goes the evolutionary 
process of the transformation of capitalism into socialism too.” 


Analyzing the draft, the authors of the article make the reservation that it 
contains. correct principles as well as incorrect ones. The draft is examined point 
by point. First; a vehement attack is made on the draft’s assertion that the con- 
trols and regulations existing in capitalist countries “lead to a limitation of the 
rights of the capitalists to the possession and disposal of their property and reduce 
the degree of exploitation of hired workers.’ ” Later on, the charges become more 
aggressive: 

` For the compilers of the draft program the state is i toned into`a supraclass 
organization opposed to both antagonistic classes of capitalist society—the bourgeoi- 
sie and the proletariat. 

. thé assertion contained in the draft that “the greater the balance achieved in 
the political struggle between the bourgeoisie and the working class for influence 
and position in the system of state capitalism the more independent the functions 
of the bureaucracy become” does not reflect life as it is. 

As is to be expected, all these statements are based on quotations from Lenin 
and imbued with a spirit of irreconcilability towards any non-Communist system, 
in spite of the sermon of peaceful coexistencé found in the leading article of this 
issue. The main idea, repeated several times, is as follows:  - 

In order for socialism to advance it is essential that the working class establishes 
its political domination, takes into its hands the chief means of production, and 
carries out a socialist transformation of society. Only in those countries where this 
has been done does socialism really exist. 

On the basis of such categorical statements Kommunist condemns the compilers 
of the draft for allowing the possibility of a nonrevolutionary path to socialism 
and denying the leading role of the Party. Particular dissatisfaction is caused by 
the statement that “the view that Communist parties have a monopoly of any 
type of movement toward socialism and that socialism is expressed only in and 
through them is theoretically incorrect and in practice extremely harmful.” The 
condemnation of such a monopoly is of course anathema to the Soviet Party 
leaders, who have also. taken exception to the fact that the program does not 
contain any general Communist principles regarding international relations. 
The authors of the article note as a serious fault the failure to mention the split 
of the world into two systems and that questions on the two military blocs have 
been substituted. Further surprise is expressed that’ the document does not con- 
tain such concepts as “a deepening of the irregularity in the development of 
capitalism,” the rebirth.of West German militarism, the United States’ “aggressive 
policy,” the “militarization of the economy of the main capitalist countries,’ 
and so on. x 

- Finally the authors turn to more serious questions: 
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Completely unfounded arguments on the so-called division into “spheres of 
interest,” “spheres of influence,” in which the first socialist power in the world is 
supposed to be participating, evoke decisive protest and objection... 


The authors contend that the USSR did not gain any such spheres for itself 
at Teheran, Yalta, or Potsdam, but only fought for the “national independence 
and state sovereignty” of the countries of Central and Southeastern Europe. 
A final complaint is that the Yugoslav program aims its reproaches on the subject 
of an arms’ race at the USSR as well as the West. 

An important point in the draft program, to which a whole.section of the 
article is devoted, is the question of the state. The draft gives its own interpretation 
of the Marxist principle of the withering away of the state and says that today 
the idea of the need for the state until Communism is achieved is a “pragmatic 
revision of Marxism with tae accent on the state. ”. Fearing accusations of revision- 
ism Soviet theoreticians are doing their utmost to justify the existing situation, 
that is, they are trying to consolidate the idea of the importance of the state in 
building a socialist society. To this end a number of points are given showing 
why the state cannot wither away immediately after the destruction of the ex- 
ploiting classes. All these points, which are not directly ‘connected with the for- 
mulations of the founders of Communism, had to be invented, since the state 
structure is so important for the Communist leaders as a cover for theit aggressive 
‘ policy. The state is needed ås the pillar of authority, the means of strengthening 
the Communist position: Hence the need to dwell constantly on the allegedly 
heightened contradictions between’ the two systems. The existence of the state 
also makes it easier for the Communist leaders to play up their own “achievements,” 
which are used as an argument in their efforts to demonstrate the superiority of 
the socialist system. 

In sum, the analysis and criticism of the draft shows that the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party is continuing to take a point of view different from that of the Krem- 
lin. This means that Titoism is still a political factor. At the same time it throws 
into relief the unaltered course of the Soviet Communist Party, regardless of a 
number of demonstrations of democracy, love of peace, and tolerance. 

“The Leninist Principle of Democratic Centralism in the Building of the Party 
and Modern Revisionism,” by G. Shitarev, also a member of Kommunist’s editorial 
staff, is closely bound up with the preceding article, but on the theoretical plane. 
It presents democratic centralism as something completely regular i in the building 
of a Marxist party and particularly stresses the indivisible nature of democracy 
and centralism in parties based on Marxist—Leninist principles. 

Of the remaining material in this issue, of interest is an article by chairman 
of the British Communist Party’s executive committee Harry Pollitt. Entitled 
“Marxism and the Workers’ Movement in Great Britain,” it is directed against 
right-wing Laborites and contains certain points having something in common 
with the analysis of the draft program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. 

Finally, B..Shabad’s “The Imperialist State in a Pseudopopular Guise” states 
that in’ non-Communist countries care for the people’ s welrare is nothing but a 
fiction. A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio} 


April 1958 


1 Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
the formation of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on the question of the Soviet Union’s unilat- 
eral suspension of atomic and nuclear weapon 
tests published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
calling on the countries which had partici- 
pated in the war against Germany to unite to 
prevent the arming of West Germany with 
atomic and nuclear weapons published. 

Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to the parlaments of all countries on the ques‘ 
tion of the suspension of atomic and nuclear 
weapon tests published. 

Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


to the American Congress, British Parliament, - 


and the West German Bundestag on the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapon tests published. _ 


Statement by Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 


myko on the suspension of atomic and nuclear | 


weapon tests published. 


Law “On the Further Development of the 
Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the 
Machine Tractor Stations” published. 


Session of the Lenin All-Union Academy of 


Agricultural Sciences begins in Moscow. 
Polish government delegation headed by 
Chairman of the Polish Planning Commission 
Stefan Endrichowski arrives in Moscow for 
talks on Soviet-Polish economic cooperation. 
Report published of death of Party Central 
Committee member I. F. Tevosyan. 


Report published on the ratification of Soviet- 
Czech consular convention and convention on 
the question of dual citizenship. 
. Report published on the plenary session of 
the Soviet Committee for Solidarity with the 
Afro-Asian Countries, held in Moscow. 
Khrushchev’s repltes to correspondent of the 
Italian newspaper Tempo published. 
TASS statement on the Soviet standpoint on 
the question of disarmament published. : 
Soviet Party and government delegation 
headed by Khrushchev arrives in Budapest. 


\ 
3 Second plenary session of the organizing 


committee of the Union of Writers of the 
RSFSR opens in Ufa. 

Session of the Lenin All-Union ENS of 
Agricultural Sciences ends in Moscow. 


Soviet-Romanian agreement on legal aid in 


' civil, family, and criminal matters signed in 


Moscow. 
Soviet-Norwegian agreement on cultural co- 
operation signed in Moscow. 


4 Khrushchev’s speech of April 3 in Budapest 


published. 

Report published of arrival in Cairo of 
Soviet cultural delegation, headed by Minister 
of Culture N. A. Mikhailov. 

Report published of Soviet aid to other 
countries for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Voroshilov receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
Velko Micunovic, 


5 Khrushchev’s speech of April 4 in Budapest 


published. 
Voroshilov receives Afghan Ambassador 
Abdul Hakim Shahalami. > 


6 Report published of the RSFSR’s fulfillment 


of the plan for the first quarter of 1958 for 
state deliveries and purchases of livestock 
produce. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Adminigtration on the fulfillment of the plan 
for the first quarter of 1958 for state deliveries 
and purchases of meat, milk, and eggs. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Eisenhower on the 
banning of atomic and nuclear weapon tests 
published. 

New newspaper of the organizing commit- 
tee of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR 
Lateratura t zbizn appears in Moscow. 


Report published of changes in the Soviet 
Army uniform. 
~ First Deputy Chairman of the Board of the 
State Bank V. F. Popov leaves Moscow for 
Canada on official visit. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade I. G. Kabanov leaves Mos- 
cow for Peiping. 
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8 Report published of the creation of a National 
Committee for Automation in the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Cegled 
published. 

Minutes of the seventeenth session of the 
executive committee or the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, held in Budapest from March 
30 through April 2, 1358, published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Macmillan on the 
suspension of atomic and nuclear weapon tests 
published. 

USSR—Great Britain Society founded. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Kazakhstan held ‘in 
Alma-Ata. 


Khmshchev’s speeches at a meeting in Tata- 
banya and in the Soviet embassy in Budapest 


"published. 


Communiqué on the ending of Soviet-Wesc 
German talks publishec. 

Moroccan government delegation a-rives in 
Moscow for trade talks. 

Czech government. delegation headed by 
deputy prime minister Jaromir Dolansky arri- 
vea in Moscow for telxs on mutual trade in 
connection with the preparation of long-term 
economic plans, 

` Procurator General of the USSR R. A. Ru- 


denko receives delegetion of Polish lawyers - 


headed by Polish Deputy Procurator General 
Kazimierz Koszmirko. 

“Soviet-Polish talks on trade in industrial 
products end in Moscow. 

Head of the chief admfiistration for the 


application of atomic energy V. S. Emslyznov ' 


receives ‘the director of the 
Agency for Atomic Energy. 


International 


10 Joint declaration on the results of the Soviet- 


Hungarian government talks publishec. 

Second plenary session of the organizing 
committee of the Union of Composers of the 
RSFSR begins in Moscow. 

Director General of the International Labor 
Office David A. Morse visits Soviet First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuz- 
netsov. 

West German government delegation headed 
by R. Lahr leaves Moscow for home. R 

Khrushchev’s speeches in Czepel anc at 
a meeting of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences in Budapest published. 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


All-union conference'on building affairs, 
convened by the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of USSR, begins in 
Moscow. = 

Soviet government and Party delegation 
leaves Budapest for Moscow. ` : 

Norwegian Minister of Social Security 
Gudmund Harlem arrives in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech at the Moscow Palace of 
Sports on his return from Budapest published. 

Results of the fulfillment of the RSFSR 
industrial plan in the first quarter of 1958 
published by the Central Statistical Administra- ` 
tion of the RSFSR. ; 

Protocol on Soviet-East German trade for 
1958 signed in Moscow. 

Talks held in Moscow between represen- 
tacives of the Central Union of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives and the Bulgarian Central Co- 
operative Union on mutual trade during 1958. 


Soviet memorandum to the US, British, and 
French governments on-the convocation of a 
four-power summit conference published. 

French writers Louis Aragon and Elsa 
Triolte arrive in Moscow. 

Soviet-Belgian Friendship Society founded. 

All-anion conference on building affairs ends 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 


Nèw Georgian-language magazine published 
in Tbilisi. 

Swedish cooperative delegation headed by 
the chairman of the Swedish Cooperative 
Society arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s letter to French premier Gail- 
lard on the suspension of atomic and puckar 
‘weapon tests published. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the results of the fulfillment 
of the state plan for industry ın the first quarter 
of 1958. 


Czech Minister of Foreign Affairs Vaclav 
David arrives in Moscow., : 


Head of Moroccan trade delegation Akhmed 


i Benkiran arrives in Moscow for trade talks. 


Mikoyan receives the publisher of the West 
German magazines Der Volkswirt and West- 
Ost Handel. 
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' 


International contests of pianists and violin- 
ists ends in Moscow. < 

“Khrushchev” has talk with the Belgian 
Queen Mother. { 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
igters of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives the 


director of the International Agency for Atomic 
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Energy. 


Soviet-Iranian agreement on mutual trade 
from April 1, 1958 through March 31, 1959 
signed in Teheran. 

TASS statement on the end of Sputnik N on 
April 14 published. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on increased furniture output published. 

‘Thirteenth congress of the Komsomol begins 
in Moscow. : 

Khrushchev receives David. - 

Report of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. published on the award of orders 
and medals to agricultural workers of the 
Karelian ASSR. 

Voroshilov’s telegram to the chairman of the 


“conference of independent African states open- 


ing in.Accra published, 

Trials of new dirplane AN-10 seating 100 
passengers finished. 

Voroshilov leaves Moscow for Poland. 

Romanian government delegation arrives in 
Moscow en route for home after Asian visit. 


17 Report of the Central Statistical Administration 
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‘on the fulfillment of the state plan for retail 
trade in the first quarter of 1958 published. 

Gromyko receives US Ambassador Liewel- 
lyn E. Thompson. 


Permanent Soviet UN representative A. AL 


Sobolev receives delegation of the New York 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 


Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR of April 17, 
1958 on the procedure for contracting for raw 
cotton in the kolkhozes published. 

Gromyko receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly and French Ambassador Mau- 
tice Dejean, 

Thirteenth congress of the Komsomol ends 


` in Moscow. 
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Decision of the Council of Ministers to return 
Bulgarian state archives to the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment published. 

Gromyko’s statement at press conference on 
the flight of US bombers near the Soviet 
Arctic border published. 


. Khrushchey’s speech at the thirteenth con- 
gress of the Komsomol on the need to educate 
active and conscious builders of a Communist 
society published. 

Gromyko receives the Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, Viet Nam, East German, Chinese, 
North Korean, Mongolian, Polish, Czech, 
Romanian, Yugoslav, Indian, and Swedish 
ambassadors in connection with the question 
of preparations for a summit talk, 

Khrushchev receives Pakistan Ambassador 
A. Husen. 

Khrushchev recerves Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry M. Akagi. 

Khrushchev receives Chinese Ambassador 


_ Liu Shiao.. 


Delegation of the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee headed by writer B.N. Polevoi 
leaves Moscow for the US. 

Mikoyan receives Benkiran. 

Ratification documents of Sino-Soviet agree- 
ment on navigation on border rivers and lakes 
exchanged in Peiping. 


20 Sobolev’s letter to president of the UN Security 


Council Henry Cabot Lodge on the flights of 
American airplanes in the region of the Soviet 
Arctic border published. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Czech talks on 


_ questions of trade through 1965 and economic 
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cooperation published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on the further 
development of the kolkhoz system and the 
reorganization of the machine tractor stations 
published. 

Admission of students to the Party Central 
Committee Higher Party School begins. 


Khrushchev’s reply to the chairman’ of the 
executive committee of the Japanese Socialist 
Party on questions of Soviet domestic and 
foreign policy published. 

Second session of the Soviet-Japanese 
fishery commission ends in Moscow. 


22 Decision to set up in Moscow a Society for 


Friendship and Cultural, Liaison with the 
Countries of the Arab East published. 

Finnish Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee delegation received in the Soviet Central 
Committee. 

Joint communiqué on the signing of a So- 
viet-Moroccan trade and payments agreement 
published. 
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Voroshilov’s speech at a Warsaw meeting 
published. 

Decree on the award of Lenin prizes for the 
most outstanding works in the field of science, 
technology, literature, and art published. 

Decree of the Party Central Comurittee, 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, and All- 


Delegation of the municipality of Bandung 
arrives in Moscow. 


28 Louis Aragon receives the International Lenin 


Peace Prize in Moscow. 
Soviet-Albanian Friendship RN founded 
in Moscow. 


Union Central Council of Trade Unions on the. 29 Mikoyan arrives in Moscow from his trip to 


switch during 1958 to a seven- or six-hour = 


working day and the regularization of the 
wages of workers anc employees in a number 
of branches of heavy industry published. 


Sobolev’s speech at the UN on alleged pro- 
vocational flights by American airplanes. pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev receives the chairman of the 
foreign political and consultative committee of , 
the Norwegian’ parliament. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
deputy chairman of tke Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR M. P. Tarasov leaves Moscow for Ar- 
gentina to attend the installation of President 
Arturo Frondizi. f : 

Sino-Soviet agreement on trade and navi- 
gation and a trade protocol for 1958 signed 
in Peiping. 


24 Communiqué on David’s stay in the USSR 


published. . 

‘Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower on the suspension of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

25 Kursk Oblast awarded the Order of Lenin. 

Group of Egyptian journalists arrives in 

Moscow from Cairo. 

Mikoyan leaves Moscow fer Bonn. 


26 Exchange of notes between the Soviet and 


Japanese governments on the suspension of 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Report published cn Voroshilov’s visit to 
Poland. ' 

Group of Soviet journalists heaced by 
A. Sofronov leaves for South America. 

Voroshilov returns to Moscow from Po:and. 

Agreement on the celivery of ships by Bul- 
gara to the USSR during, 1961—65 and a 
protocol on additional supplies of equipment 
during 1958—60 signed in Sofia. 


"27 Some results of the deta gained “rom the two 


Soviet artificial satellites published. 

Soviet memorandum to the US, British, and 
French governments on the convocation of a 
meeting of heads of state published. 
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East and West Germany. 

Chernovtsy Oblast awarded the Order of 
Lenin. 

Nasser arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Ceylonese Ambassador 
P. Malalaseker. 

Talk with chairman of the Soviet Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Liaison with the 
Countries of the Arab East S. V. Kaftanov 
published. 

Letter from the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace to Hammarskjdld on the 
flight of American military airplanes towards 
Soviet territory published. 

Communiqué on the signing on April 25 of 
Soviet-West German economic and consular 
agreements published. - 

Report cf the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration of the RSFSR published on the pre- 
schedule fulfillment of industrial production 
plans for the first quarter of 1958 by the 
sovnarkhozes of the RSFSR. 


30 Gromyko’s statement at a press conference on 


the flight of American airplanes towards Soviet 
territory published. 

Soviet draft resolution at the UN Security 
Council on the fight of American airplanes 
towards Soviet territory published. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Albanian exchange 
of ratification documents of consular con- 
vention and a convention on dual citizenship 
published. f 





Changes and Appointments 


1 F. R. Kozlov released from his duties as 
Chairman cf the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR in connection with his appointment to 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

D. S. Polyansky appointed Chairman of.the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR.’ 


2 A. F. Zasyadko released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan in connection 
with his appointment to the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 


The Saviarkhoves and their Chairmen 


RSFSR 
Sovnarkhoz k Chairman Highest Known Former Position 
Alai sezes aunimen NAZAROV, Y. A. ..... 0. eee Deputy Minister of Transportation Ma- 
‘ chinery Construction of the USSR 
(1956). 
Amat se eis ees BABOKIN, I. A. ........005 No information available. 
Arkhangelsk .......... VORONOV, LE, .........-- Minister of the Paper and Woodworking 
G `n Andustry of the USSR (1951).* 
Astrakhan ..... Genies | VEREVKIN, A.M. ....... <. Official of the Ministry of the Fishing 
Industry of the RSFSR (1956). 
Bashkir,............0. FEDOROV, V. S. ......-.065 Deputy Minister of the Petroleum Indus- 
; . try of the USSR (1957). Presently Dep- 
uty of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Belgorod ....... ATE EMELYANOV, G. P. ....... No information available. - 
Bryansk .......0..0005 YAKOVLEV, K. K. o.o... -Deputy Minister of Transportation Ma- 
chinery Construction of the USSR 
(1957). 
, Buryat-Mongolian ..... DAVYDOV, A. V. assesses No information available. 
Chechen-Ingush ....... RYABCHIKOV, V.R ....... Deputy Minister of the Petroleum In- 
` dustry of the USSR (1954). 
Chelyabinsk .......... SOLOMENTSEV, M. S. ..... Secretary of the Chelyabinsk Oblast 
‘ . Committee. Presently Deputy of the 
< Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Chita... cee eee rere SHEMYAKIN, N.L. asses Deputy Minister of Nonferrous Metal- 
lurgy of the USSR (1955). 
Chuvash ..........05- Not known occ ce cece eee eee No information available. 
Dagestan ...........0. SHAMKHALOV, S. M. ...... Secretary of the Dagestan Oblast Commit- 
tee. 
Gorky ....... cece eee VEDENYAPIN, G. A. eera First Deputy Chairman of the Gorky 


Sovnarkhoz (1957). Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Irkutsk .. 0... eee cece MARKELOV, M. N. ......+. Head of the Vostokosibirugol Combine 
(1956). Presently Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. 


Ivanovo ........ee eee » ALEKSEEV,E.T. ......... Deputy Minister of the Textile Industry 
of the RSFSR (1957). ; 

Kabardino-Balkarian... KULIK,G.T. . .......2... Head of the Kabardinoredmet Combine, 

Kabardino-Balkarian ASSR. 
Kalinin ...........0.. LUKYANOV,I. A. sarcs ` No information available. 
Kaliningrad .......... UPOROV .......-4.: EE Deputy Minister of the Fishing Industry 
ae of the USSR (1955). 
Kaluga ...........0ee SHMAKOV, M. A. oo. eee eee No information available. 





* Later Deputy Minster of the Timber Indus‘ry of the USSR (1955). 
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KUDRYAVTSEY, A. V.....- 


PESCHANY, N. P. ...,...65 


SAVCHENKO, A. A. acces 


Not known ............0005 è 


KOROLEV, D. D. ..i...os.s 
LOMAKO, P. Fut... ee eee eee 


SUKHORUCHENKO, M. N.. 


PEREVODKIN ............. 
ZABOLUBV, V. D. oao... 


` ELENEVICH, B. P........ DN 


KOCHNOV, NLT... ee eee 


Highest Known Foem=r Fositioa 

No information available. 

Minister of the Timber Industry of the 
RSFSR (1957). 


Minister of the Coal Industry of the USSR. 
Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


Secretary of the Khabarovsk Krai Com- 

` mittee. 

Deputy Minister of the Timber Industry 
of tke USSR (1957). 

No information available. 

No information available. - ! 

No information available. 


Minister of Nonferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR (1957). 


Deputy Minister (1957). Presently Deputy 
“of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


No information available. 
No information available. 


First Deputy Minister of the Defense 


Industry of the USSR. 

Deputy Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy 
of the USSR (1956). 

Party official, 

No information available. 

No information avuilable. 

Minster of Urban and Rural Construction 

__ of the RSFSR (1957). 

Minister of Heavy Machine Building of 
the USSR (1957). Presently Member of 
the Party Centzal Committee; Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Minister of the Machine-Tool Building 
Industry of the USSR (1957). Presently 
Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee; Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

Minister of the Fishing Industry of the 
RSFSR (1957). 

No information available. 

Head of the Sibselmash Combine. Pres- 
ently Deputy of the S Soviet 
of the USSR. 

No information available. 


“Deputy Minister o? the Machine-building 


and Instrument-making Industry of 
_ the USSR (1955). 


+ 


Sovnatkbox Chairman z Highest Koown Former Postion 

` Orenburg (Chkalovy .:. KAZAKOV, N.S. .......... Minister of Heavy Machine Building of 
: ' ‘ the USSR (1955). Candidate Member 
of the Party Central Committee at the 


e ` " ‘Nineteenth Party Congress. 
Penzance ect eae TERENTEV, i eee ee No information available. 
Perm (Molotov) ...... SOLDATOV, A. Gi... epee Believed Minister of the Timber Industry 
a 3 of the Ukrainian SSR. Presently Deputy 
F - tes of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Rostov .........0000e ~- ABROSKIN, P.L........ 65. Director of the Novocherkassk Electric 


Locomotive Works (1956). Presently 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 


Boks USSR. 7 
A Pi a 
Ryazan ....: abt esa ares DUNDUK OV es. cca oe acecas No information available. 
Sakhalin ............. GOLUB, A.D. .......... s.. No information available. 
Saratov.............-, EREMEEV, A.I ........... Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
: o i f , of the USSR. 
Smolensk .......... /.. ‘PROKOFEV, A. M. ......... Minister of the Fuel! Industry of the 
i RSFSR. Presently Deputy of the Su- 
TR preme Soviet of the RSFSR. 
Stalingrad <... SINITSYN, I. F. ..........4. Director of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant. 
` g Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
i y of the USSR. 
‘Stavropol ............ BARABASH, S. T, .......05- Deputy Minister of the Meat and Dairy 
Products Industry of the RSFSR (1955). 
Sverdlovsk ........... STEPANOV, S. A. ..... .... Minster of Transportation Machinery 
F Building of the USSR (1957). Presently 


Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee; Deputy of the Suprem 


: si Soviet of the USSR. > 

Tambov ......... ... Not known .t.cceeceeeeeees No information available. 

Tatar occ ccscceceseees SHMAREV, A. T. oe cece eee Head of the Tatarneft Combine. Presently 
` Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 

; . pot USSR. 

Tomsk .... ........, GRIDIN, D.S. «0... ee eee eee Believed Secretary of the Arkhangelsk 

O ~ Oblast Committee. 
Tula ...... Sae \. KRATENKO, [I M... ....... Deputy'Mınister of the'Coal Industry of 


the USSR (1952). Presently Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Tyumen’ sesso.. KOZLOV, A. Las. Aese Deputy Minster of the Timber Industry 


, of the RSFSR (1957). 
Udmurt sssusa Not known .. ..... ++» No information available. 
Ulyanovsk ...... ARF: Not known .esssessressreesa No information available. 
Viadimur ........ 0... TEREKHOYV, P. ossee Head of the Chief Administration of the 
‘ i Combine and Harvesting Machinery 
Industry (1956). 
Vologda ..... . bey as PBTRUSHA, F. A... u.e. Deputy Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy of 


z the USSR (1954). 


‘ 
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Sovaarkhox Chairman Highest Known Former Postion 


Voronezh... ..sseeeeeee BELYAK, K. N...... Danse No information available. 
Yakutsk ..........0.. VOROBEV, K. V. ..... aiad Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 
Yaroslavl ......... are FETISOV, LL .......--..04- No information available. 
Ukrainian SSR f , 
Dnepropetrovsk ...... TIKHONOV, N. A. .....-04. Deputy Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy 
. d of the USSR. 
Kharkov .........5005 SOBOL, N. A. .....-.-05. ‘,.. Direcor of the Kharkov Transportation 


` MachineryFactory.Presently Member of 
the Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 


Kherson ..........56. PRIBYLSKY,I.S. ..... DE Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet- 
g í of the USSR. : 
Kiev cs ivaia tics ee LISNYAK, P. Y. 2... e cece, Deputy Minister of the Automobile, Trac- 


tor, and AgriculturalMachinery Industry 
of the USSR (1955). Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet’ of the USSR. 


Lugansk.:............ KUZMICH, À. S. o.ae. Minister of the Coal Industry of the 

(Voroshilovgrad) ` Ukrainian SSR. Presently Member of the 

. Ukrainian, Party Central Committee; 

Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 


A/c) aa ee IVONÍN, L Bg ees %.. Head of the Voroshilovgradugol Com- 
bine (1953). 
Odestass iiees i ikeenties RUDNITSKY, P. V. 00... 60 Minister of Food of the Ukrainian SSR 
$ (1955). Presently Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR, 
Stalino esearo DYADYK LI, ..........04. Secretary of the Stalino Oblast Committee 
, (1957). Presen-ly Candidate Member of 
the Ukrainian Party Central Committee; 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
n USSR. 
Stanislav ............. EREMENKO>A. Pos... eee eee, Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
hes isters of the Ukrainian SSR (1953). 
g ‘Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR. 


Vinnitea ..... sercos YAPASKURT,V. V... asno. ‘ Deputy Minister of Food of the Ukrainian 
SSR (1957). 
Zaporozhe ........... IVANOVSKY, G.I. ........ . Deputy Minister of Metallurgical and 


Chemical Industry Enterprise Con- 
struction of the USSR (1956). 


Aktyabinsk ......0..+- MAMONOV, F. A. .........- First Secretary of the Astrakhan Oblast 
i Committee (1953). Presently Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR. 


Alma-Ata ..sosseeren. POLIMBETOV, S. P. «1.2.60. First Secretary of the Gurey Oblast Com- 


miztee (1955). Presently Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR. 
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Sovnarkhor Chairman Highest Known Former Position 


East Kazakhstan ...... SIMAKOV, K M, cess Director of the Chimkent Lead Factory 
, (1957). 
eie EE - UTEBAEV, S. U. ........... Head of the Kazakhneft Combine (1956). 


Presently Member of the Kazakhstan 

Party Central Committee; Deputy of 

the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
Karaganda ..........: s ONIKA, D.G, cni reniri rros Minister of the Coal Industry of ’ the 
Western Regions (1946).* Presently 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 


the USSR. 
Kustangi oo... cc. eee. KADYRBABY, R.A. a...se. No information available. 
North Kazakhstan ..,.. GONCHAROV,N.N. ....... Head of the technical administration of 
4 the Ministry of the Meat and Dairy 
Products Industry of the USSR. 
Semipalatinsk ESEE SHEFFER, A. P, ........005. No information available. 
South Kazakhstan ..... BEREZA, V.G. oo. eee eens Official of the Ministry of Ferrous Metal- 
lurgy of the USSR. 
Uzbek SSR 
Bukhara o...on NUSRATOV, S. N. ...... 0005 No information available. 
Fergana .......eeseees SULTANKHODZHAEYV, A. S. Secretary of the Fergana Oblast Com- 


mittee, Believed presently Member of 

the Uzbekistan Party CentralCommittee. 

Kara-Kalpak .......... SEITOV, P: ... ccc cence ee dss Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
. the Kara-Kalpak ASSR (1955). Pres- 

ently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 


of the USSR. 

Samarkand............ KOKANBAEV, F. K. ....... First Secretary of the Fergana Oblast 
Committee (1954). 

Tashkent ......200e0e5 IGAMBERDIEV, LL ....... Head of the heavy industry department of 


the Uzbekistan Party Central Commit- 
tee. Presently Member of the Uzbeki- 
stan Party Central Committee. 





ł 


Armenian... MOVSESYAN, S. A... 2.0 Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Armenian SSR. Presently Deputy 
i of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Azerbaidzhan ......... ORUDZHEV, S. A. .... .. .. Deputy Minister of the Petroleum Industry 
i of the USSR (1957). Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Belorussian ........... ZOLOV A; D ices tae seeds Secretary and Member of the Bureau of 
the Belorussian Party Central Committee 

; (1957). Presently Deputy of the Su- 

j 7 preme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR. 


* Later Deputy Minister of the Coal Industry of the USSR (1957) 
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CHOGOVADZE,G.L. ...... 


s 


Hod 


GORDEEV,N.P. . 


PLUDON, M. J. ... 


NS 


OZARSKIS, E. J.... 


2 


a 


SHCHELOKOV, N. 


« 


By aines 


cae tee eee 


g l 

Highest Known Former Position , 

Minister of Urban and Rural Construction: 
of the Estonian SSR (1957). Presently 
Member of the Bureau of the Estonian 
Party Central Committee; Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Presently Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Georgian SSR; 
Member of the Georgian Party Central 
Committee; Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the 'USSR. 

Second Secretary of the-Osh Oblast 
Committee (1955). Presently Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min-. 


isters of the Latvian SSR. Presently 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 


_ Head of the department of industry and 


transportation. of the Lithuanian Party 
Central Committee. Presently Member 
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ARTICLES 


The Nagy Executions and the Question of Responsibility 


STEPHAN È. STOLTE 


On June 17, 1958, the sentence passed on what was termed the Nagy- Losonczy 
group was published throughout the whole of the Eastern bloc. Significantly 
enough, the first report came from the Soviet news agency TASS, while Poland 
was silent and seemed to have misgivings on the events. While the sentence 
drew particular attention because of its brutality and the flagrant breach of faith 
involved, almost equally startling was the justification given for the sentence, 
involving a direct indictment’ of the Yugoslav Communists. Although since the 
Hungarian Revolution in the fall of 1956 there have been numerous anti-Yugoslav 
statements by Moscow, until recently Yugoslavia had been attacked only “‘ide- 
ologically,” on account of its revisionism. However, the report on the executions 
issued by the Hungarian Minister of Justice takes the anti-Tito campaign a con- 
siderable step further. It reads in part: 


After the crushing of the counterrevolutionary, armed uprising individual 
groups of plotters, such as Imre Nagy, began to seek asylum where they had earlier 
received support. ... The Imre Nagy group, which had earlier come forward under 
the pirate flag of National Communism, fled from responsibility to the Yugoslav 
embassy in Budapest.... Anna Kethly, Bela Kiralym, Josef Kovago, and their 
accomplices issued from ‘the West, and Imre Nagy, Geza Losonczy, and others 
from the... Yugoslav embassy, instructions for continuing the armed uprising, 
the organization of [crippling] strikes, ... as well as for the organization of illegal 
outrages. For example, while in the Yugoslav embassy Imre Nagy and Geza Loson- 
czy established contact through Miklos Gimes and other accomplices with the 
„Central Budapest Workers’ Council and Radio Free Europe and even began to publish 

- anew, illegal newspaper October 23.1 





1 Nenes Deutschland, Berlin, Jane 17, 1958. 
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- This unambiguous accusation against Yugoslavia of direct participation in 
the Hungarian Revolution heralded a new stage in Moscow’s attacks on Tito. 
Yugoslavia’s alleged responsibility for the Hungarian Revelution is, of course, 
not the crux of the quarrel between Moscow and its followers on the one hand 
and Belgrade on the other; much more important problems are involved. However, 

. an examination of the conflict over this particular proben helps give a clearer 
- picture of Moscow’s general policy. 


This Soviet- Yugoslav conflict over the Hungarian Revolution has taken 
place in three main phases. The first lasted from Tito’s speech at Pula on Novem- 
‘ber 11, 1956 to the abduction of Imre Nagy and his followers after their departure 
from the Yugoslav embassy on November 22, 1956; the second stage was cli- 
maxed by the joint Soviec~Hungarian declaration of March 28,'1957; and the 
third was linked with the quarrel over the new Yugoslav Party program and the 
executions announced on June 17, 1958. $ 


` Whether the Yugoslav judgment on the Hungarian Revolution is correct 

_ or not, at least Tito, Kardelj, Begovic, and the others have been consistent in 
their opinion, although the practical steps taken, particularly in the question of 
the right of asylum for the Nagy group, are another question. The Yugoslav 
view is that the youth, workers, intellectuals, and Party members who revolted 
did $0 not against socialism but against the degeneration of socialism. The - 
Rakosi regime was criminal and was justly: swept away by the masses, and there- 

` fore the first intervention by Soviet troops on October 24, 1956 was unjustified. 
The second intervention on November 4, 1956 was, however, justified since 
“countertevoluticnary” elements had in the meantime gained the upper hand. 
By this act, Tito stated at Pula on November 11, the Soviet Union rescued the ` 
future of socialism in Hungary and world peace. Tito thus clearly approved the 
Soviets’ intervention, although he made the reservation tkat it could be recog- 


nized as the correct course of action only if the Soviet forces were to leave Hungary. . 


“ after the restoration of peace and order. =" _ £ 


During tbis first phase there appeared to be no differences of opinion on the 

role of the Rakosi regime. Pravda wrote that “there is no doubt that the 

. guilt for the Hungarian events lies with the former Hungarian state and 

Party leaders, that is, Rakosi and Gero.” A few days later, on December 1, 

1956, Istvan Dobi, chairman of the aes State Presidium under Kadar, 
asserted: 


If anyone in this country had reason to ‘revolt against the inhuman: donad of 
the regime which was swept away on October 23, and no one will deny that there 
‘were many reasons for bitterness, then certainly the villages had more than the 
towns. It ıs difacult to say which was greater, the a or the perniciousness of 

~Rakosi’s agrarian Poe 4 





2 Quoted in Nenes Òsterraich, Vienna, November 16, 1956. 
3 Pravda, November 23, 1956. i 
4 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 2, 1956. 
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Kadar himself on several occasions severely criticized the Rakosi regime: 


I can affirm, speaking from personal experience, ... that there is not a single 
man or leader in Hungary today holding State or Party office, who would wish to 
restore the old mistaken policy or methods of leadership: But, even if anyone should 
still wish. to restore the old methods, it is certain that there is no one capable of 
doing this; for the masses do not want the return of the old mistakes and would 
relentlessly sweep from power any leader who might undertake such a task.® 


However, although the Rakosi regime was condemned by Moscow, Budapest, 
and Belgrade and made responsible for the whole series of tragic events the 
Soviets immediately began to quarrel with Tito after his Pula speech. They 
wanted to justify their first intervention. The theory was put forward that every 
armed uprising against a “revolutionary workérs’ and peasants’ regime” could 

only be of a counterrevolutionary nature. The Communists toeing the Moscow 
" line began to collect “proof” of this and to show that so-called imperialist agents, 
Fascists, and other reactionary elements had been engaged long before the 
revolution in exploiting the mistakes of the Rakosi regime and planning the 
coup d’état. 

These conflicts were basically in keeping with the dual relations between 
Moscow and Belgrade. If Imre Nagy’s revisionistic line had succeeded in estab- 
lishing itself in Hungary, Yugoslavia’s “own road to socialism” policy would 
have been strengthened and Moscow’s centralism weakened. On this point 
Moscow’s and Belgrade’s interests diverged. However, at one time the Hungarian 
Revolution threatened to destroy completely the leading role of the Communist 
Party, a development which ‘would naturally have been equally inadmissible to 
Tito, particularly since the ideological ferment could penetrate into Yugoslavia. 
‘In this respect, the interests of Moscow and Belgrade coincided. It may reasonably 
be assumed that in the fall of 1956 fear of the ultimate consequences of the Hun- 
garian Revolution influenced the Yugoslav Party leaders far more strongly than 
the later developments in Soviet~ Yugoslav relations. 


The quarrel over Tito’s attitude at.Pula did not become too sharp, and the 
decision to “evict” Nagy and his followers-despite the formal protests by 
Yugoslavia—led to a slow relaxation of tension. On November 22, 1956, the Nagy 
group left the Yugoslav embassy and in spite of written guarantees by the Kadar 
government was promptly arrested by the Soviets and abducted. A leading 

. Austrian newspaper wrote on this action: - 


t 


Once again the Soviets have struck: there could be no grace for Imre Nagy and 

“his comrades, thé “betrayers of socialist achievements.” They had found almost 
three weeks’ refuge in the Yugoslav embassy in Budapest. But in the meantime even 
this Communist protecting power had sacrificed-them. As Tito had dropped Gero 

_ so was he also compelled to disassociate himself from Nagy when he saw that the 
latter had abandoned the Communist system in order to accommodate himself with 
the wishes of the Hungarian people. Thus, Nagy had probably foreseen that his 
exile would not last long after Tito had. declared the second Soviet intervention 


5 Report of the Special Committee on the Problem of Elungary, New York, 1957, Para. 376. 
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. necessary and applauded Kadar. The forty persons in the embassy thus became not 
merely an increasing physical burden, but Nagy became in the long run a political 
liability.® 
The period of relaxation was short-lived. The dispute over the different 

views held on the Hungarian events flared up again and atthe end of March 1957 
reached a new climax with the joint Soviet-Hungarian declaration in Moscow, 
which made Yugoslavia responsible for the» ‘Hungarian events. The last step 
only was lacking-to accuse Yugoslavia of active participation. On June 17, 
1958, this final step was made. 


The new attack on Tito was presaged by Kadar in the speech he made on 
March 27, 1957 in the Kremlin. Kadar had reproached Kardelj and Popovic for, 
calling a “criminally imperialistic counterrevolutionary attack against the Hun- 
garian-people” a revolution and for adopting a standpoint in their evaluation of 
the Hungarian events identical with that held by Dulles, Radio Free Europe, and 
The Voice of America.” Kadar was followed by page then still prime minister, 
who extended Kadar’s accusations: 


Comrade Kader was right when he said hat a Communist cannot call a ‘revolt 
in the course of which Communists were murdered a revolution. To this we must 
without fail add that in Hungary’s dark days Yugoslavia no- merely theorized on 
the nature of the Hungarian events. Everyone knows that Imre Nagy and his group 
found! active support among the Yugoslav leaders. This support enabled Imre Nagy 
to harbor hopes and spurred him on. It is not just coincidence that Imre Nagy and 
his group found refuge in the Yugoslav embassy.® 


The day after Kadar’s and Bulganin’s speeches a joint government declaration 
was signed by them branding the Hungarian Revolution as a “fascist, reactionary” 
action prepared by “imperialist agents.” Nagy was called a traitor and made 
responsible for the events, On the same day a joint Soviet-Hungarian statement 
was signed, containing sharp attacks on the advocates of National Communism, 
a concept allegedly with nothing in common with Marxism-Leninism. This 
statement too repeatedly stressed the responsibility of the Nagy-Losonczy group 
for the counterrevolutionary plot.® Since only the day before Bulganin had 
, accused Yugoslavia of actively supporting this group, the inference is obvious. 

Some days later, on April 3; 1957, Pospslov, a member of the Soviet Party 
Central Committee, made a speech in Moscow in which he again repeated the 
accusations against Yugoslavia. Belgrade immediately counterattacked. Vlajko 
Begovic, in an article in the Party organ Borba, demolished the Soviet accusations, 
ptoferring impeccable documentation, and not only denied Yugoslavia’s guilt 
in the Hungarian events, but clearly implied that the responsibility lay with the 
Soviets, although he did not openly accuse them.1° Begovic forecast fairly 


$ Die Presse, Vienna, November 25, 1956. 

7? Nepszabadsag, Marzh 28, 1957. 

8 Thid. 

? Ibid., March 29, 1957. ` 

10 Also published in Questions Actuelles du NS Agence Jougoshve d'Information, Paris, 
No. 41 (1957), pp. 61—82. . 
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accurately the ultimate turn of events in the Nagy case when he wrote on the 
advocates of the Moscow point of view: 


It is irrefutable: they have gone too far. Inasmuch as they have started along 

. this path, they can also take the next step, the “trial” of Nagy, and his“confessions,” 

which prove that as a long-standing agent of Yugoslavia he organized or helped 

to organize the counterrevolution in Pungay We would thus have an exact repeti- 
tion of the Rajk case. ™ 


Begovic pointed out that Hungary had been placed in the van of the anti- 
Yugoslav campaign once before when the Rajk case was on, but he argued that 
the Rakosi system had been harmed more than Yugoslavia. He went on to declare 
that similar attempts were being made to mobilize the Hungarian Communist 
Party against Yugoslavia and that this too could be to Hungary’s detriment. 


Begovic justifiably turned attention in his analysis to the fact that Yugoslavia 
had not been the first to describe the Hungarian uprising as a revolution. He 
| quoted from a speech by Kadar on November 2, 1956 in which the revolt was 
appraised as a “workers’ revolution.” He then quoted from a later speech by 
Kadar, in which the Hungarian prime minister stated: 


It is essential that we agree on one point and appreciate that the main cause of 
the popular uprising which began on October 23 is to be sought in the serious 
mistakes... made by the Rakosi clique, which had a decisive influence on the 
leadership of the state and the Party.1® 


There can be no doubt that Rakosi was a tool of Moscow, and barely six 
months before the revolution Pravda had spoken in eulogistic tones of the Rakosi 
regime and the, “grandiose program of socialist construction in Hungary.”’}% As 
Begovic stated, however, this grandiose program brought about the revolution. 
In this, he was reiterating the original Yugoslav standpoint that the Hungarian 
Revolution began as a spontaneous protest by the workers against a degenerate, 
oppressive, and exploiting system. 


Begovic brought up some interesting facts in Nagy’s relations with Belgrade 
and Moscow. First, he documented the changes in Kadar’s view concerning 
Nagy. On October 30, 1956, Kadar stated in a radio broadcast (after Nagy and 
two members of his government, Zoltan Tildy and Ferenc Erdei had spoken): 


All the decisions which the council of ministers have made today have the full 
agreement of the Presidium of the Hungarian Workers’ Party. I would like to add 
that I am in complete agreement with the statements of...Imre Nagy, Zoltan 
aay; and Ferenc Erdei.14 


' Eyen on November 11, 1956 Kadar was still far from SEE Nagy, 
although already accusing him of serious mistakes: 





u Ibid. | ' 

13 Thid. 

13 Prasda, April 6, 1956. 

u Questions Actuelles du Socialisme, op. cit. 
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I myself have been a minister of the Imre Nagy government and must honestly - 
state that neither Nagy ncr his political group in my opinion had consciously wanted 
to help the counterrevolutionary system. There is, however, no doubt that they 

` assisted the political pressure of the counterrevolutionary forces and that Nagy 

committed a serious mistake towards the Hungarian people since he saw how the 

situation was developing and did not courageously and openly reveal it to the people; 

on the contrary, he permitted a wave of chauvinism, neglected the standpoint .of 

the working class, and gave the call for resistance against the Soviet troops who , 
were'called to aid and who wanted to protect our people and our system against 
the counterrevolution, +5 


Once Nagy had been enticed from the Yupo? embassy towards the aaa 
of November 1956, however, Kadar did not prevaricate any longer, but declared 
outright: “Imre Nagy played a role for which he cannot be forgiven.”16 ~ 


As for Moscow’s attitude, Begovic maintained that the same duplicity was 
obvious: 


As far as Imre Nagy is concerned, he came from the Soviet Union to Hungary ' 
after the liberation [1945]. With the approval of the Soviet leaders he was appointed 
ptime minister in 1953, with their approval ae was deposed, and we know that also 
with the approval of the highest Soviet leaders during the October events he joined 
the Politburo of the Hungarian Workers’ Party and was appointed prime minister. . 
Thus, if the blame and responsibility are to be laid on anyone, os undoubtedly: 
cannot be laid on Yugoslavia.1? 


According to Begovic, Nagy had raised the question of asylum in the Yugo- 
slav embassy for himself and the members of his government as early as November 
1, 1956, Yugoslavia had agreed and the reply passed on to the Soviets. However, 
there was a complete difference between Nagy’s November 1 request and: his 
request and flight on November 4. On November.1, Nagy had, been afraid of 
further revolutionary excesses, and the revolutionaries were extremely distrust- 
ful of his government; on November 4, however, Nagy was in’ complete 
agreement with the revolutionaries in rejecting Soviet intervention and he and © 
his government fled from the attacking Soviet troops. Thus, Nagy’s stay in the 
Yugoslav embassy acquired quite a different meaning for Tito than the Yugoslav 
leader had originally expected. ‘his must have been an additional fattor ensuring 
that Nagy could not stay long under Yugoslav protection. 


Begovic’s article led to a fierce denunciation. The Hungarian Party organ 
Nepszabadsag, undoubtedly acting at the behest of Moscow, wrote: 


In his article-Begovic also ventures on strange prophecies and slanders the legal 
organs of the Hungarian People’s Republic ‘by raising suspicions, quite without 
substantiation, that they had prepared false trials to compromise Yugoslavia. To 
. put the matter mildly, we regard as an unprecedented action the fact that Vlajko 
Begovic now wants to know against whom a trial is being prepared and that by so 





18 pid. 
18 Ibid. i v 
1 Tbid, 
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doing he is slandering the Hungarian People’s Republic, which is allegedly preparing 
“fake trials.” Hungarian Communists and patriots... Gni reject this slander 
with indignation," 


The hypocrisy of such statements and the accuracy of Begovic’s prophecies 
are self-evident now that Nagy has suffered the same fate as Rajk, on approx- 
imately the same grounds, and with the same anti-Yugoslav trend. The only 
big difference is that Nagy, Maleter, and their associates were condemned in 
secret, not after a show trial as in 1949, and therefore their execution seems even 
less justifiable than that of Rajk. 


The justification of the Budapest executions given by the Moscow-directed 
Hungarian Communists is the latest climax of Moscow’s campaign to lay the 
responsibility for the Hungarian Revolution at Yugoslavia’s door; it is cer- 
tainly not the beginning. The quarrel of March and April 1957 was followed by 
a period of relaxed tension. While Nagy and his associates were still supposedly 
‘being held in Romania, talks were held in Bucharest between Soviet and Yugo- 
slav leaders. Tito even took the dangerous step of recognizing the East German 
regime. However, he did not go to Moscow for the fortieth anniversary cele- 
brations there, nor did the Yugoslav delegation sign the joint declaration issued 
by the other Communist-bloc countries. This began to stir Moscow again, and 
after the Ljubljana program and the danger of Yugoslav revisionism the anti- 
Tito campaign got under way again with a revival of the accusation that Yugo- 
slavia was responsible for the Hungarian Revolution. 


The first attack came from the Chinese Party organ Jen Min Jib Pao: 


Both before and after the Hungarian events the leaders of the Union of Yugoslav 
Communists endeavored to split the unity of the camp of socialist countries under 
the pretext of the struggle against Stalinism. During the Hungarian events they 
supported the treacherous Nagy clique.?® 


The new campaign reached a new high point in Khrushchev’s speech on 
June 3, 1958 in Sofia. After the general accusation that the, Yugoslav leaders 
had greatly damaged the socialist cause both in word and deed, particularly 
during the Hungarian events, Khrushchev stated point-blank that the Yugoslav 
embassy had become a center for those who were “waging a struggle against 
the Hungarian people’s democratic systern.”?° This statement in fact foretold 
the ultimate decision on Nagy’s fate. Two weeks later, on June 17, 1958, the 
fifth anniversary of the East Berlin uprising, the executions were announced 
and Yugoslavia accused of cooperating with Radio Free Europe. Thus, the wheel 
has once again turned full circle, and the situation is approximately the same 
as it was on June 28, 1948 with the announcement of the Cominform resolution 
which heralded the trial of Rajk, the Kostov affair, and innumerable executions. 


One almost inevitable question is why is Moscow resorting to the obvious 
falsehoods of the moment? Foreign policy. ¢ can se a be the answer, since state- 


18 Nepszabadsag, April 12, 1957. 
1% Jen Min Jth Poo, Peiping, May 5, 1958. 
20 Nepszabadsag, June 5, 1958. 
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ments made by Nehru and even the attitude adopted by Nasser seem to indicate 
that the whole Nagy affair is harming Soviet foreign policy. The reasons would 
appear to be domestic, if we, regard the Eastern bloc as a single unit. The present 
situation is hardly pleasant for Tito, who is clearly trying to gain the support 
of such influential neutrals as Nehru and Nasser. It is obvious, however, that 
it was easier to revive the specter of the Rajk trials than it will be to effect a 
reconciliation. The threat of complete isolation or of an economic blockade by 
the satellites must >e, worrying the Yugoslavs. An economic blockade could 
be balanced by Western aid, but Tito ideologically could hardly follow the path 
of Milovan Djilas, and renounce Communist ideas. Here the interests of Belgrade 
ot Moscow more nearly coincide, but how the fundamental contradictions 
between Moscow and Belgrade can be reconciled is hard to imagine. 

Most of the Soviet satellites immediately welcomed the announcement of 
the executions; Gomulka remained silent at first. Not until June 29 did he even- 
tually yield to pressure, but even then his comments were rather restrained. In 
a speech in Danzig on that date, Gomulka accused the Yugoslav Communists, 
‘without mentioning Tito by name, of intentionally trying to weaken the Eastern 


bloc. He argued that the attitude-adopted by the Yugoslevy Communists had. 
furthered the efforts of what he termed international reaction to split the united , 


front of socialist stetes. He did, however, admit that the Yugoslavs were con- 
sistent in their efforzs but claimed that they were aging to undesirable results. 
Referring to the Nagy executions, Gomulka stated: 

This verdict was the conclusion of the tragic events of 1956 in Hungary. It is 
not for us to judge the justice of the punishment against the accused. This is an 
internal affair of Hungary.. 

Gomulka concluded by roundly condemning the protes:s raised in the West 
as the work of “Western imperialists.”#+ : 


The report of Gomulka’s speech carried in the Hungarian Party organ ' 


Nepszabadsag differs in one essential point from that sent by the Warsaw corres- 
pondent of the Siddeutsche Zeitung for publication in the Munich newspaper. It 
asserted that Gomulka too had condemned Nagy;** but even in the text published 
in Hungary, the Polsh leader did not go as far in his comments on Nagy as did 
the -official Budapest version of the reasons for carrying out the executions. 
However, whatever Gomulka actually said-or may say under pressure from 
Moscow-the long delay is adequate indication of Poland’s reluctance to join in 
- the general satellite condemnation of the former Hungarian prime minister. 
Even Kadar did not seem overly happy zbout his share of the responsibility 
for the executions, When he resigned on January 27, 1958 from the post of prime 
minister the implication was that, he wanted to concentrate on reorganizing the 
Party. Since then it has often appeared that he has been endeavoring to switch 
his share of the responsibility to the government leaders, or at least hide behind 
them. It'is interesting to note the reaction of the Party’s ‘Kadar-directed central 


21 Quoted in Swddentsche Zeitung, Munich, June 30, 1958. nears 
22 Nepszabadsag, Jane 29, 1958. 
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organ to the verdict against Nagy. On June 17 the verdict was published in full 
as a report of the Hungarian ministry of justice, that is, as an official government 
announcement, without commentary. On the following day the verdict was 
approved in principle, but no mention was made of the accusations against 
Yugoslavia. Then followed statements by minor officials, but not by Kadar 
himself. ‘The Party first secretary did not express his opinion until June 27, in 
Sofia during his Bulgaria trip. He stated: 

In the Hungarian People’s Republic a-struggle is now in progress against the 
ideas of the bourgeoisie and revisionism, as well as against all political views directed 
against the people. The struggle against harmful views and political trends is, 
however, being carried out by ideological and political methods, not by admints- 
trative ones. Revisionism has indeed suffered a blow, but the Hungarian People’s 
Court has not punished revisionistic ideas or harmful political views, but perjury, 
rebellion, the betrayal of the country and the crime of [endeavoring] to overthrow 
by force the people’s democracy.?5 
Hence, according to Kadar, revisionism as an “opinion,” an “idea,” would 

appear not yet punishable, and on the basis of this he sought to lessen the 
conflict with Belgrade. Unlike Khrushchev in his speech in Sofa on June 374 he 
did not involve the Yugoslav embassy as a center of the revolution, but spoke 
only of differences of opinion with the Yugoslav Communists, adding: 

We-—who desire a` peaceful coexistence with all states—are for ensuring that 
these differences of opinion do not worsen Yugoslav—Hungarian interstate relations. 
At the same time we are maintaining, however, an uncompromising struggle against 
revisionistic views, as a defense of the vital interests of our people, our working 
class, and our Party.#5 
Nepszabadsag went even further: 

Efforts are being made to depict the verdict against Imre Nagy and his com- 
panions as if it were aimed at the Union of Yugoslay Communists. Whether to 
believe this or not is the affair of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. Our task is 
in any case to unmask this foolish slander campaign.*§ 

It is reasonably certain that the Soviet leaders’ choice of June 17 as the date 
for announcing the verdict was a deliberate attempt to intimidate the satellites. 
On this occasion, however, the Kremlin appears to have miscalculated to some 
extent. Not only Poland is out of humor, but there is also confusion among the 
Hungarian Party ranks. The Soviet Union will not sacrifice her leading role and 
insists that Yugoslavia is responsible for the Hungarian counterrevolution, but 
by doing so is weakening the belief in her simultaneous assertion that the up- 
rising was a counterrevolution by reactionary bands. The peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain are fully aware that the verdict passed on Nagy and his followers implies 
a return to the old Stalinist methods. Whether these methods can at least temporarily 
strengthen Moscow’s centralism is another question, but there is little doubt that 
an attempt at re-Stalinization would engender a process of dissolution. 

33 Ibid., June 28, 1958. 

% Thid., Jane 5, 1958. 

25 Tbid., Jane 28, 1958, 

26 Ibid., June 27, 1958. 
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The Party and the Party Apparatus 
_ Herman ACHMINOV 


It is generally assumed that the moving force in thé USSR is the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. This conclusion is quite in accord with the official 
Soviet view and is also supported by a number of facts. The proposition that the 
Communist Party is the guiding force in the USSR was officially set forth in 
Paragraph 126 of the Soviet Constitution, which states that the Party is “the 
guiding center of all workers’ organizations, both. social and state.” This view 
is being, constantly hammered home by the use of all the means of Propaganda 

-at the Soviet leaders’ disposal. 


Statistical data also provide grounds for declaring that the Party is for practical 
purposes identical with the ruling element of the Soviet Union, or, to put it 
somewhat differently, that all the decisive positions in the government are filled 
by members of the Party. 


During the period of socialism there has been a marked tendency towards 
merging the Party and the ruling strata of society. In 1936, the Party had approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 members,! about 2% of the 94,000,000 voters registered at 
the end of 1937.2 However, by comparing the number of Party members with 
available data on the new Soviet intelligentsia, particularly as far as the heads of 
enterprises are concerned, quite a different picture is obtained. Molotov, then 
chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, calculated that on January 1, 
1937 the Soviet intelligentsia numbered 9,500,000, including’ 1,750,000 heads of 
individual enterprises. Assuming that all Party members occupy managerial 
positions, it can be concluded that at the time approximately 19% of the new 
intelligentsia and all the heads of individual enterprises were Party members, 
This, of course, is only a rough estimate, since a certain percentage of the Party 
‘members do not have managerial posts. Nevertheless, it may be asserted that all 
important posts were occupied by Party members. 


.A much clearer picture can be obtained for 1956. According to’ Khrushchev, 
there were 6,795,896 Party members and 419,609 candidate members on February 
1, 1956,4 3.6% of the total population of 200,200,000, or only 6% of the total 





1 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), 11th ed., Moscow, 1953, p. 633. The 
number of Party members dropped to 1,600,000 in 1939. However, this was only a temporary phenom- 


enon. 
3 History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks): Short Course, Moscow, 1951, p. 536. 


3 V, Molotov, The Third Five-Year Plan, Moscow, 1939, pp. 44—45. 

4 N. S. Khrushchov, Report of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., London, 1956, p. 78. 
i ‘ 
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number of 127,000,000 voters.’ It was reported at the Twentieth Party Congress 
that in February 1956 the Party had 1,878,000 specialists with a higher or spe- 
' cjalized secondary education.’ Since on January 1, 1956 there were 5,553,000 
specialists in’ all,” about 34% of the persons engaged in ruhning the Soviet 
economy and probably occupying top positions were Party members. 


It must be borne in mind that these two sets of figures do not refer to the same 
-population groups. In his estimation of the size of the Soviet intelligentsia 
Molotov did not restrict himself solely to persons with a-higher or specialized 
secondary education: However, the growth in the overall total of Party members 
and the high percentage of Party members among those persons capable of 
occupying top posts show clearly that there is every justification for equating 
the Party with the ruling class. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons to doubt that the Party as a whole is the force 
which determines the political development of the Soviet Union. In the first 
place, what is meant by the term “guiding role of the Party,” which is constantly 
repeated in the Soviet press? There is a fairly specific definition in a book entitled 
Historical Materialism, of which the leading Soviet philosopher F. V. Konstantinov 
was editor as well as being a contributor. First published in 1951, and republished 
‘in 1954, Konstantinov’s book may be considered an expression of the official 
point of view. The definition referred to is as follows: 


The Communist Party is capable of successfully exercising its role as organizer 
because it arms the nation witha correct policy, unites the nation through its organ- 
wational work, and raises the ideological level by means of its educational activity.® 


Accordingly, the function of the “Party,” as this term is taken in the present 
context, consists in (1) determining the political line, (2) taking the organizational 
- actions necessary for carrying out this line, and (3) propagandizing it. Since an 
organization numbering the 7,000,000 members of 1956 or even the 1,800,000 of 
1936 can hardly exist and fanction without some guiding center, it is evident that 
within the Party there must be another party, smaller in number and therefore 
more efficient. And indeed Konstantinovy, in speaking of the guiding role of the 
` Party, writes: 


“The Party exercises dictatorship not directly, but through the soviets, through 
the numerous mass organizations of the working people. The Communist Party 
is the hard core of power, but it cannot:be considered identical with the state power.® 


Somewhat more specifically Konstantinov defines the form in which the 
“guiding role of the Party is exercised” as follows: ~ 


5 The USSR Esonomy. A Statistical Abstract, London, 1957, p. 17. In 1955, there were 123,000,000 
voters in the USSR (Jzvestia, March 3, 4, 10, 1955) and in 1957,130,000,000 (Zzvestia, March 8, 15, 22, 
1957); hence the figure of 127,000,000 for 1956: 
. 6 XX szd KPSS: Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, p. 237. 

7 The USSR Economy. A Statistical Abstract, op. cii., p. 193. 

e F. V. Konstantinov (ed.), [stortchesky materializm (Historical Materialism), 2nd ed., Moscow, 





1954, p. 43. 
° Ibid., p. 22. 


The Party exercises its leadership by appointing the best workers to the key 


positions in the state.... It controls the work of the state institutions and in this 
way helps them to correct mistakes and to carzy out the decisions of the govern- 
ment,1° 


Although this definition is typical of any number cf similar definitions, for 
this very-reason it indicates that the concept of “Party” is quite different from 
that of “Party members”: There is the “Party,” which appoints individuals 
including Party members, and there are members of the Party, who are subordinate 
to the Party and carry out its orders. 


The organizational structure pf the Party provides a clue to the nature of its 
“hard core,” that is, the force which in any case carries out two of the above- 
mentioned functions, those of performing organizational work and of carrying 
on propaganda, or, as Konstantinov puts it, arming the nation with a correct 
_ policy. However, the problem of how decisiors are arrived at within the Party 
~ is very complex. It is sufficient to note at this point that as a general rule decisions 
are the result of the interaction of a number of forces. 


As is well known, the Party is organized on the principle of Aae 
centralism,” under which directing organs are elected from below, but decisions 
of higher organs are binding on those below. The hierarchical system is accord- 
ingly as follows: The ordinary Party members elect by direct vote their imme- 
diate superiors, in the case of the primary organization the bureau headed by a 
secretary. As to the higher organsiof the Party, the raion, city, okrug, krai, ` 
and republic committees and the Party Central Committee are chosen by indirect 
election by the competent conferences and congresses and in turn appoint both 
the members of the bureaus, which are officially only executive organs subordinate 
to the committees, and the members of the committees which direct the work 
of the bureaus, the highest such bureau being what since 1952 has been called the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee. 

Such is the “democratic” element of “democratic centralization.” But by reason 
of the fact that the decisions of the higher organs are binding opm those below 
them, the latter have in practice very little freedom of action. This is even more 
true because the Party contains a body of professional Party workers, including 
‘ about 10% of the secretaries of the primary Party organizations, all the secretaries 
of the territorial Party organizations from the raion up, and the working com- 
mittee members, who must be distinguished from the ordinary committee 
members, the former being professional Party workers and the latter elected 
members. 

The fact that there are “directing cores” within the Party is extremely im- 
portant for an understanding of the laws of internal development of present-day 
Communism, because this’is one of its most characteristic features, resulting from 
both theory and practice. 

The view that political activity should be edndatted by professionals was 
repeatedly expressed by Lenin in the period when he was struggling to create - 


"10 Thid, p. 221. 
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the Bolshevik Party. It was primarily dictated by the conditions of the time, when 
.the Communists were carrying on revolutionary activity and were in an illegal 
status. For instance, Lenin spoke of professional revolutionaries in his work 
What is to be Done? : 

After the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks, or, more exactly, after their 
victory in the Civil War, the professional revolutionary gave way to the pro- 
fessional Party worker, the apparatchik, or worker in the Party apparatus. The 
Party apparatus as it exists at present first appeared during the transformation of 
the position of General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
into that of a dictator. - 

No later than 1926 the fact that such a Party apparatus existed was officially 
_tecognized by the Communist leadership, in connection with the attempt on the 
part of the Party heads to protect the Party apparatus from attacks at the hands 
of the anti-Stalin opposition, when the Fifteenth Party Conference adopted the 
following resolution upon a report by Stalin: 


The Party holds that... the Party apparatus represents the-leading element of 
the Party as a whole, that it includes the best individuals of the proletariat, who may 
be criticized for their mistakes, who may and should be “revitalized” [by drawing 
in new members], but there should be no defamation of these individuals, for this 
would entail the risk of disintegrating the Party and rendering it powerless.™ 


Frequently cited by Party authors as the first decision made to protect the 
prerogatives of the Party apparatus, this resolution may also be regarded as 
marking the beginning of its class consciousness. 

The first pronouncements by the Party apparatus in its new capacity as a 
special and distinct group were made later on, apparently in March 1937, when 
Stalin in his closing speech at the, February-March Party Central Committee 
plenary session propounded theses which defined the specific functions of the 
Party apparatus and which are still considered valid. 

‘The February-March 1937 plenary session played a particularly tragic role 
in the history of the Party and of contemporary Communism as a whole. This 
plenary session, taking place as it did a few months after Stalin had announced 
that the building of socialism in the USSR was basically completed, was a turning 
point in the development of the Great Purge, in the course of which millions of 
Soviet citizens perished, as well as-thousands of native and foreign Communists. 
~ The purge had begun, to be sure, before 1937. In its initial stages it had been 
applied chiefly to the old revolutionaries who had actually taken a stand in oppo- 
sition to Stalin, but after March 1937 it spread to the most broad and varied 
groups of the population. _ - 

It is highly probable that there is a close connection between these three 
developments-the statement that the building of, socialism in the USSR was 
basically completed, the intensification of the Great Purge, and the appeararice 

WA KPSS p trezolyntsiyakh i reshenyakh sexdov, konferentsit i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part Il, p. 215. 
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of the-Party apparatus, inf the open. The thesis that socialism had been built was 
in practice a confirmation of the fact that inasmuch as'private ownership of the- 
means of production had been abolished, the program set forth by Marx and. 
Engels had been basically carried out. The thesis evoked a very definite react.on-a 
hope for an improvement of the’situation. If Khrushchev is to be believed, the 
members of the Party Central Committee, for instance P. P. Postyshev, openly 
expressed the opinion that there was now no need to exhibit the former “ vigi- 

_ lance” regarding Party members, since persons who had fought on the side of 
the Communist Party in the most difficult years experienced by the Soviet tegime., 
had no reason to oppose it now that the victory had been won.” 

i Stalin reacted to this propòsition with the thesis that the class struggle does 
not change in step with the development of a sacialist scciety but on the contrary Í 
becomes sharper: : i 


It is necessary to break up and throw ; away the decayed formula to the effect 
that with each of our advances the class struggle ç dies down increasingly. ... On the 
contrary, the farther we advance the angrier will be the remnants of the broken-up 

~ exploiting classes, the more. rapidly will they go over to sharper forms of straggle. 


He then went on to state that in the circumstances the “enemies” would be found 
primarily among the members of the Party and not among the non-Party workers: 
It is another matter now when. .. in the role of wreckers there come to the 


fore not persons openly alien to us but persons TAER Farty coras and enjoying all 
the rights of Party members. 


Stalin left no doubt that he regarded holders of Party cards engaged in 
economic activity as at least potential. enemies of-the type of which he was 
speaking. He devoted a special section of his report to the question of “the 
shady sides of economic successes” and particularly emphasized that ee 
successes by no means proved that.a given person’ was not a wrecker since ‘ 
wrecker must from time to time show successes in his work in order tc win 
confidence and continue his work of wrecking.” He pzoposed that a clear line 


“i „be drawn between Party members engaged in economic activity and. Party 


“ members engaged in Party work, and in this connection declared: 


It is first of all nécessary to draw the attention of our Party comrades delving 
into “current problems” in one “Held or another towards large- -scale pclitical 
questions. . 

It is necessary to explain- to our Party omei that economic successes, the ~ 
significance of which is undoubtedly great, ... depend entirely upon the suczesses- 
of Party-organizaticnal and Party-political work [and] that without this the economic 
successes may prove to have been founded on sand.}8 


It can be readily seen that the thesis that it is necessary to-draw a line between | 

' political and economic work and that economic successes are founded on send if 

_ they do not take account of Party-political work is essentially what Konstan-inov 
was. saying more concisely when he declared that the Party “ arms the masses with , 





13 The Anatomy of Terror, Washington, D. C., 1956, p..35: 
13 Pravda, March 19, 1937. 
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a correct policy, unités the masses with the aid of organizational work, raises their 
ideological level with the aid of educational work.” That is, the “Party” realizes 
power not directly but through soviets, by naming its people to key positions 
and maintaining its control over them. Accordingly, it may be assumed that the 
term “Party” in all these cases, with the possible exception of the determination 
of policy, that is, the adoption of decisions, means the “Party apparatus.” Of 
course, Konstantinov was not “correcting” Stalin but was only commenting on 
and expanding Stalin’s, and to some extent Lenin’s views, and formulating 


‘them more clearly. 


After'March 1937 the doctrine regarding the Party, which represented an 


_ inseparable part of Leninism, was supplemented by the doctrine of the Party 


apparatus, including the concept of a definite tradition which the Party apparatus 


“is responsible for handing down, and a comparatively accurate analysis of its 


role in society. 


Even in-Stalin’s time, the Party apparatus was a direct descendant and heir of 
the old professional revolutionaries, a fact which indicates the desire of the 
members of the Party apparatus to bé considered as bearers of a certain class 
tradition. For instance, a 1948 booklet on Party management entitled Democracy 
and Centralism in the Bolshevik Party, by D. Bakshiev, probably a lecturer at the 
Higher Party School, stated: 


Before the Revolution.. . the Party apparatus included professional revolution- 
aries, representatives of the Central Committee who . . . ensured the carrying out of 
- Party directives, secretaries, and members of Party committees. Various groups 
formed to carry out definite Party orders also comprised members of the Party 
apparatus, for example, groups of propagandists to conduct work among students 
and secondary school pupils and groups to organize printing, the forgery of 
passports, the supplying of arms, .etc.14 
Similar statements were also common after Stalin’s death. For instance, 
Partiinaya zhizn stated in an editorial “The Party Apparatus” in May 1956: 
-The bearers of the organizational work of the Party are its cadres. Itis known that 
V. I. Lenin took care to form the leading core of the Party organization from the 
- best people. . . . The annals of the Party’s history bear the clear stamp of a profes- 
sional revolutionary. .,.. After the Party seized power therole of the Party apparatus 
became immeasurably more complicated.... The apparatus organizes the carrying 
‘out of the Party’s directives, it helps to guide the efforts of numerous state and social 
institutions toward a common aim, and leads the masses.... The Party apparatus 
is a concentration of the best people of the Party. . . The Party apparatus has a 
special place in our country. All state and social institutions are patterned on the 
Party: apparatus . 
To bea cient of the Party « apparatus is a great honor.15 
The view, which Stalin in his report on March 3, 1937 turned into a dogma, 
that Party ‘economic activity may distract persons from politics and that the 
u D, Bakshiev, Tsentralizm i demokratizm v bolshevistskoi partii (Democracy and Centralism in the 
Bolshevik Party), Moscow, 1948, p. 53. 
15 Partiinaya xbizn, No. 9 (1956), p. 3 f. 
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“Party” i is responsible for: supporting the politica! line in the conduct of economics , 
is frequently to be found in the Soviet press, even since the death of Stalin. For 
‘instance, Partiinaya zbizn Says, mg 


To run an economic enterprise may distract a person. As a result of his efforts . 
he'sees . - tons of pig iron, thousands of meters of cloth, etc. However, anal 

. his attention may become concentrated exclusively on his business... . In this 
way, the person may go to seed without being aware of the fact. In this case depart- ` 


"mental interests may become more important than the interests ‘of the state as a 
. whole. The Party organization must ensure that this does’ not happen, ... if the 


secretary of the Party organization ignores such matters, he does not justify his 
appointment as a political functionary.... To have a political approach to every 
task means being able to connect the current practical problems with the basic 
political aims of the Party, with its struggle for the victory of Communism,1* 


The concrete form taken by this “guiding role” of the Party appecatas is 


always understood to imply especially, work with people.. 


- The work of Party organizations: may be many-sided. However, it always has 
bedn, and continues to be, work with people. The'Party organization deals with the 
_ people who run machines in the factories, with the people in kolkhozes, with those 
7 who serve in'the acministration, with the > producers of-everything of material and 
intellectual value..... The education and cegeciauion of the masses . . . is thé main 
part of the Party's, work. 17 , ` 


The thesis that the basic function of the Pay apparels is “work with 


people” is particularly important because it is generally accepted by’ persons 
outside the apparatus as well. 


Espécially after Stalin’s death, the Party functionary as a type made a very 


appreciable impact upon the members of other groups both in the Party and i in 
the population at large, not, however, as an “outstanding Bolshevik organizer,” 

- but as someone who can'best be described and is in fact described in the A 
Union by the Russian expression partiiny pogonyala, a saci! slave driver” 
perhaps a “Party go-getter.’ 


This impact is very widespread since it comes out even in Soviet literature. 


For example, Valentin Ovechkin describes i in a series of stories on agriculture a 
dispute between a “good” and a “bad” Party functionary, raion committee 
Secretary Martynov and oblast comrhittee secretary Maslennikov respectively. 
The former declares to the latter, “You are a slave driver and bully—not a 
secretary, In your view itis enough if one can shout at people. ... You want to 
have blockheads in the committees and not people with brains and hearts.18 It 
is not important that in this particular case one Patty functionary accuses another 
_ of being a slave driver. Itis, however, significant that another “positive” character, 
a higher Party functionary, the first secretary of an oblast committee, defends 
_ the system, of Party slave drivers: 


BEJ Thid., Nov 10 (1955), = >. 38. j 
17 Kommunist, No. 17 (1354), p. 29. Ey 
18 Nosy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 164. 
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g You called Reslennicoy a slave raves I ios what he is eae and I do not 
“ . exaggerate his abilities, but can you not understand that we need such people as 
_ Maslennikov? My dear, we still need the slave-drivers.”19 ’ 


“In analyzing the Party à apparatus it should further be kept in Hid that in the 

' middle of the fifties membership in the Party apparatus appeared to have become 

a life position. There ate cases in which persons apparently made preparations 

` to become Party. functionaries while still in the university. The first step in this 

, direction is usually participation in Komsomol organizational work. For instance, 
i Kontak “pravda reported in May 1956: ; r 


- everybody i in the university has become ‘used to the fact that secretaries of 
Komsomol organizations after getting their diplomas do not begin to work at their 
` professions, but remain in the city in the’ Komsomol apparatus.?° 


Work in the Komsomol apparatus is often the first step toward j joining the 
Party apparatus, and probably the most ‘convenient way to make a career in it. 
Partiinaya zhizn described the composition of the Bobliov, raion committee in 
Voronezh Oblast in 1956 asfollows: 


- Raion committee first secretary Comrade Bogdanov is forty years old. He 
finished a teacher training school and got a university degree by correspondence. 
During ten years of work in a rural-area, Comrade Bogdanov has learned a great 
-deal and is at home in problems of agricultural production. 

Second secretary Comrade Tretyakov also-has a university education and is a 
teacher. :.. He has taught-Russian language and literature. Later he worked as the 
secretary of the raion committee of the ‘Komsomol and was promoted to Party 
work in 1954... °° + 
The: | eceretasy in chdrge of the Bobrovskaya MTS, Comrade Kuplinskaya, 

` finished an agricultural college. ... She has worked’ ‘with the raion committee for 
eight years. Two other secretaries s “know a little about a lot”: although they are 
working in an agricultural raion, they. have no deep knowledge of kolkhoz 

_ economy. . 


“ Other r E are characterized as “insufficiently trained. ” Statistics 
- on the: ‘length of Party service of: functionaries at the raion level also seem to 
indicate continuity in Party cadres. According to Kommunist, in Penza Oblast in 
1953, 122 persons were appointed secrétaries of the MTS: Party organizations. 
These are lower Party units but their secretaries were before 1958 usually pro- 
‘fessional Party. functionaries. Forty-one of these persons, that is, one third, had 
served with the Party from 2 to 5 years, 25 from 5 to 10 years, and 13 for more than 
. 10 years. Seventy of thée’122 were former political assistants to MTS directors, 
< that is; they-had changed their titles but not their positions, and 40 were former 
members of the raion committee apparatuses.” 

` And, finally, the biographies < of leading Party workers, including such abis 
of the-Presidium of the Pere Central Committee as Atistov, PEEN Brezhnev, 

1 Ibid., p. 166. pee ae : 

, 30 Komsomolskaya pau, May, 16, 1956. 
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Khrushchev, Ignatov, Furtseva, Kirichenko, Kozlov, Kuusinen, Mukhitdinov, 
Suslov, and many others indicate that persons of this kind spend their entire 
lives in Party work. 


To sum up, one elementary fact of great importance stands out: a basic contra- 
diction in Marxism-Leninism is the one between the more or less’ fatalistic 
concepts of economic determinism and the voluntaristic concepts of the theory 
of the class struggle and the Communist world revolution. This contradiction mar 
be observed in “original” Marxism and in the Leninist interpretation of the 
teachings of Marx. (The voluntaristic element in Communism, incidentally, 
appears to be gaining strength with the passage of time.) 


One of the aspects of this voluntaristic element in Marxism-Leninism is ae 
doctrine of the conscious formation of the historical process, undoubtedly to be 
_ found in all Marx’ teachings, developed by Lenin in his doctrine én the Party anc 

_ on the necessity of zbandoning “the worship of spontaneity,” and given the 
status of dogma in the Stalin period of the development of ‘Communism. Ar 
example of the present-day view of Soviet Communists on this problem is tc 
be found in two excerpts from Konstantinov’s book on Historical Materialism 
© cited earlier in this article. The first Sep from the 1951 edition, runs as 
follows: 


Socialism is a new type of society which will be created ‘consciously, in ar 
organized way, according to a plan. . . In the same way as the construction of ¢ 
gigantic house requires the preparation of an architectural plan, a knowledge of the 
laws of mechanics, of the resistance of materials, etc., the construction of socialisn 
demands an elaboration of plans for the development of industry and agriculture. 
a knowledge of the laws governing the conduct and struggle of classes, taking intc 
account the fierce ‘resistance of hostile classes and parties., The theory of Marxism- 
Leninism offers 2 knowledge of the laws ere the construction of 
Communism. ?3 


The second, from the 1954 edition, showed that Stalin’s death had no im- 
mediate effect, at least, on this view: 


The socialist revolution marks the end of the pre-history of mankind and the” 
beginning of its genuine history, consciously créated by the people on the basis of 
objective laws which are recognized as such, placed in control of society and 
consciously used in che interests of the entire people. ze 


_ As has been pointed out earlier, the function of the Party apas according 
to the Soviet view is to “connect the current practical problems with the basic 
political aims of the Party, with the struggle for the victory of Communism.” 
Accordingly, we may consider the Party apparatus as the Zorce which is to 
“make history,” that is, to ensure the realization of the Communist program. — 


It is worth mentioning that whatever criterion, Eastern or Western, may be 
chosen to define the coñeept of “‘class,” the Party Guu appears to be included 





33 F, V. Konstantinov, op. cit., ‘Let ed., 1951, p. 649. , i 
1 Ibid., 2nd ed., p. 363., , i A 
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in the definition. The definition of the concept of “class accepted today in the 
- Soviet Union is that given by Lenin as follows: 


. classes are large groups of people differentiated according to their place in a 

: A determined system of production, according to their relation to the 

means of production (which is generally laid down and formulated in laws), accord- 

ing to their role in the social organization of labor and, therefore, according to the 

manner in which they obtain their share of social wealth and the proportion of this 

wealth that they receive. Classes are groups of people one of which is in a position 

to appropriate the labor of the other, as a result of its position in a given system of 
social production. 25 

\ 


Here Lenin’s basic thought is that the division of society i into classes is deter- 
mined by the division of functions, the division of labor. This thought results from 
the theoretical ideas of economic determinism. If the concept of function in social 
production, that is, the division of labor, is accepted as the criterion for the 
division of society into classes, it appears that the Party apparatus is “a large 
group of people which fulfills a quite definite function in the system of industry 
which is in the historical process of being created,” the status of this group being 
exactly defined in the decrees of the Party Central Committee, which, in the 
conditions existing in a Communist dictatorship, have the force of law. 


The second part of the Leninist definition of the concept of “class” is appar- 
ently determined primarily by Lenin’s Communist view that one group is always 
exploited by another, a view that does not necessarily follow from the idea of the 
division of labor. However, the definition fits the Party apparatus because its 
members are paid from state funds, tere “thanks to its status in a specific 
system of social production.” 


On the other hand, the modern sociologist Henry A. Mess A suggested the 
following purely psychological definition of the concept of “class”: 


[A] social class is a group of persons conscious of certain common ways of 
behavior which distinguish them from members of other social classes with other 
traits and other ways of behavior.... To be a full member of a social class, an indi- 
vidual must both feel himself to be so and must be felt by others to be so.%6 


As has been shown earlier, the Party apparatus feels itself to be a separate group 
and is felt by others to be so. Thus, the Party apparatus satisfies both the psycholog- 
ical and the functional requirements of the various definitions. This may indicate 
that the Party apparatus should be considered not merely as an institution, but 
as a separate social class, that is, as a large group of persons who exercise similar 
functions, exhibit similar attitudes toward issues, and have vested interests of 
their own: 


The nature of the Party apparatus is dey telated to its size, which in turn 
depends on what is meant by the “Party apparatus.” Generally it is taken to 
include mie secretaries of the various organizations and the workers i in the various 





wy; L Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1952, XXIV, 337. 
26 Henry A. Mess, Social Structure, London, 1942, pp. 85—86. 
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committees, to the Sii that they are professional Party workers. It TE N , 
that Stalin used the term in making his first reference to the size of me aoa 
cadres” in the speech, at the 1937 plenary session already cited: 


in our Party, i if we have in’ mind its leading strata, there are about 3, 000 to’4, 00). 

first rank leaders whom I call our Party’s generals. Then there are about. 30,000 to 

. . 40,000 middle rank leaders who are our Party’s corps of officers. Then there are about. 
"+ 100,000 to 150,000 of the lower rank, Party command staff who are, so to speak, -> 
our Party's non-commissioned officers.?” a 


Merle Fainsod, in How Russia is Ruled, tends to the belief that ie Surak , 
figure of 194,000 for the Party-apparatus in 1952 is. córrect.?8 Applied to 1956, his - 
‘method of estimating, the total gives approximately the same figure for that year. 

i _ The known administrative organization u the Pasty for the following table: 


Mermpere ofthe Party Eppur ma ee 
` + Number of Pary” Cental Committee Merabers and Candidate Members 


d é ‘+  Organmauoas . Total Burean Members : Secretaries Committee Workers 
All-Union Level © ...... ae oe 255 157 CIL -7 Unknown 
- Union Republics . . ... 15), ' 1433 474 as 5 : 7504 
Autonomous Republics + ‘16 20 000 176 - - 804 CR 800? 
. Autonomous Oblasts .'. 9 r 993 454 ` -450° 
Kraig acid Oblasts . . >. 128- - © o 14088 6404 5... 6,4007 
National Okrugs . ..... , 10 ae t „. 1108 305 ` 250° 
‘Towns and Cities’ ..... L566) =a goo 272268, 4698 39,150" 
Urban Districts ... n.. `” 489. % „5,3793 1,4678, . 5, 868 to 8,802! 
Rural Districts. . ..... ° 4,328) ` 47,6082‘ 12,9845 51,936 to .77,904 

. Primary Organuzations:.. ` 350,000, 1,000,000 > =, 35,000- ae 
_ Total (rounded off) .... 7RD 7 1,270,000 - 72,000 55,000 106,000 to 135,00C 


1 As of December 31, 1957. - 2 : $ 
2 As of December 31, 1956 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
sed coin aona lar each baien ta T1 aces 
, 4 Based on the‘assumption that cach organization has 5 gecretaries 
-5 Based on the assumption that cach organization has 3 secretaries. 
6° Based où the assumption that each committee and the Central Committee Barean for tae RSFSR bes 50 workers 
7 Based on the estumption that cach committee has 25 workers -~ 
“7 "8 Partansye xtiza, No. 23 (1957), p.3 divides the Party district committees into three types, containing 12, 15, and 18 workers respec- 
tively. For the purpose of this article the lowest and highest figures have been taken. 


SOURCES. Naered we kbexyatstvo SSSR. Statistichesky shor (The Natioaal Economy of the USSR A Statistical Compilation), 

Moscow, 1956, pp 21—23, Partunese xhan, No. 20 (1957), pp 89—52. ; 
ee ee connection with the above table it should be noted that the total of 1, 210, 000 
am for committee members is probably too large, sincè onè person is frequently a 
member of. several committees: Bureau members and committee secretaries are 
_. of course included in the totals for committee members. Figures for bureau 
> ‘members may be somewhat high, as the estimate: of 11 members per bureau is a 
maximum: some bureaus have as few' as 9'or even 7 members each.. There are 
s cases in which one person may hold office in more thana one bureau, but this is 
less true than in the committees at large. The figures for secretaries are included in 
those for bureaus. One person rarely Holds two" secreta-yships. As to committee 
, workers, they are occasionally,. as in the case of secretaries, elected members of . 


~ a a # 
37 Prapda, March 29, 1937. i : 
38 Merle Fainsod, How Russia is Ruled, ‘Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, p. 178. 
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committees or buréats, but they’ generally hold office by appointment. The 
secretaries ‘of primary Party organizations vary greatly in importance: the figure 
of 35,000 such, secretaries includes the directing heads of very large Party organi- 
zations with hundreds of members and the secretaries of numerous MTS Party 


. organizations with as few as 25 members. 


In resolutions adopted in the years 1956-58, the Party Central Committee 
ruled that the Party apparatus must be reduced i in size by 20% to 30%,** and the 
_ Soviet press, reports that this reduction was put into. effect. The figure for secre- 

taries and “pure” apparatcbiki, that is, committee workers, shown in the table as 
between’ 106,000 and 135,000, must accordingly be increased by addition of the 
9,000 secretaries of raion committees in MIS zones and 35,000 secretaries 
released from the primary Party ‘organizations, bringing the total for committee 
, workers to between 150,000 and 179,000. : 


‘These. figures may be checked against data on the number of Party workers 
in the Tadzhik SSR. The republic had 37,000 Party members at the end of 1957.30 
‘Before the reduction in force there were 979 workers in city and urban and rural 
district committees and 866 after itt ‘This gives a figure of approximately 
179,000 apparatchiki for the USSR as a whole before the reduction, out’ of a 
total of 6,800,000 Party members. It is difficult to say to what extent the Tadzhik 
' SSR is typical of the USSR as a whole., In any case, in the Tadzhik SSR, the 
reduction in the number of apparatchiki was apparently accompanied by a transfer 
of committee workers to positions as secretaries in primary Party organizations, 
“probably to wait out the reduction-in-force campaign.® 


Also to be included in the figure for.members of the Party apparatus are the 
Army commissars or, as they are now known, deputy commanders for political 
affairs, for thesé officials perform in the Army the same function as the Party 
' workers i in civilian life. Fainsod estimates them at 34,000 in 1939.38 Another group 

to be included is that of Party workers carrying out Party assignments in trade 
unions and Komsomol organizations. The number of such workers is not known, 
but since they are so few as to have little.effect upon the total, a figure of 200, 000 


© will serve as a tough, estimate. es i 


As has ‘been noted, thé specificrfinction of the Party and its members is to 
make other persons work, the criterion of success being not so much performance 
“ of a given task as the extent to which an action promotes the maintenance and 
strengthening of the Communist dictatorship. Since the function of members of 


`- the political police, theorists, and leading journalists is to make other persons 


work, they should also be included. A journalist who attacks a factory director, 
‘or a security officer who arrests a factory director and makes him “confess” to 
sabotage (even if he may have been merely inefficient), is to this extent performing 
` 0 39 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 9 (1956), p. 6. ° € ‘ 

30 Kommunisti Tadzbikistana, Stalinabad, Jpnaty 15, 1958. 

31 Partimaya zbizn,.No. 14 (1957), p. 20. 

32 Thid., No. 11°(1957), p. 41. 

» Merle Fainsod, op. ciz., p. 408. 
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_ the same function as the secretary of a raion or oblast cotamittee. Moreover, the 
fact that Party workers are rarely transferred to work of. an economic 
nature, but are frequently transferred from Party work to work in security organs’ 
or the press indic pa that workers in these fields should be included in the Party 
apparatus. 

Much the same js true of workers in propaganda agencies, security and 
coercion forces, and organizations to fight for the Communist world revolution. 
This ‘may, however, be drawing ‘the line too fine. The important fact is that the 
Party apparatus, in the broad or narrow’sense, is a specific social class in Soviet 
society and is the force Gr the Soviet. Union along the path of orthodox 
Marxism. 
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The Soviet Patty Central Committee , 
(Based on material compiled by the Insurtute) 
JAAN PENNAR 


Decisions in the Soviet Union are made by the Communist Party Central 
Committee, a body of well over a hundred top representatives of the seven 
million Party members in the Soviet Union. The present Central Committee was 
elected in 1956. at the Twentieth Party Congress, composed of 1,355 delegates. 
- In all, 133 members were elected plus 122 candidate (sometimes called alternate) 
members, who make up the voting panel of 133 as vacancies occur. Since 1956 
vacancies have naturally occurred, through death or expulsion, but no statements 
on the replacements have appeared in the Soviet press. All that is known is that 
the number of Central Committee members has declined to 124 at present, and 
that of the candidate members to 118. Our calculations are on the basis of these 
known figures. Not all candidate members, it "paoa be noted, necessarily 

qualify for full membership. 
' ‘Who are the people who qualify for Central Committee membership and 
what is their background? Some of the answers may be found in the recently 
published Biographic Directory of the USSR, compiled by the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR,* and the following is an attempt to answer the question more fully. 


Current Positions and Career Background 


The current membership of the Central Committee can be broken down by 
positions as follows: 


‘PARTY OFFICIALS: 


. _ Central Committee Secretariat and Staf ....... .. 14 
“ Regional Officials (Union Republic and Oblast Levels) . 52 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
Central Government .......... 0. cece eee ce r nee 22 
Regional Officials . ......osssesseonese cece ene eee eens 15 
Military Personnel .....2 2.2. cee cece cee ss sa essoras 5 
3 ; Foreign Sérvicé = pe 6s ica iea saan kadar eas s ese 10 

i OTHERS: `` d 

Trade Unionists, Educators, Writers, Editors ............ 6 
TOTAL ideoi a a a EE aacecaa ATIE vibe a EA E E 124 


The categories established are somewhat pee since strictly speaking 
all Central Committee membets are Party officials. However, the table clearly 
shows the extent to which the Communist Party is intertwined with the govern- 
ment and othet spheres. The prime example is Nikita Khrushchev himself who 
, is head of both the Party and the government. He is listed here in the rae 


* Biograpbic Directory of the USSR, Scarecrow aa New SARS 1958, circa 800 pp. 
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"category. Mikoyan, on the other ad: although a | member of the Central Ëo 
`, mittee’s powerful Presidium, is included among the government officials. ‘The 
Central Committee staff does not. contain all the Presidium’ members but does’ 
`- include certain. top Party functionaries whose. present position is not known, 
_ such as’ Andreev. It is noteworthy that only half (53%) of all the Central Com- - 
mittee members devote themselves exclusively to Party affairs. But even as first 
»,' secretaries of ‘union republic and oblast central committees, for instance, they 
are charged ‘vith responsibilities which are closet to governmental than Party 


administration. 


The candidate members of the. Geta Cani follow roughly the same 
positional pattern. However, they includea proportionately larger number of 
persons active in both' Party and government on a regional or local-level. There 
are women among both’ the full and candidate members: three “in the former: 
category, including Mme. Furtseva, a Party secretary and Presidium member, 
and a few more in the latter category. The breakdown of the membership accord- 


ing to career is as follows: 


z 


` Pary Only vee nes scene ce’ vee eee 5 ‘39%, 
Party and Government* ........... 22% 
Government Only* spits tei en ibs Mas 18% 
Military srai oe irea sa ee cet S 6% 
; Miscellaneous® unaa laines eae 15% 
t Unknown oi... 6. cece cece neces = 


* Jocludes secret police 
@ Inciudes the trade anions, teaching, 


“Although many of the Party elite can claim. to be of humble origin, few 
could claim to have been trade union officials, let alone workers, whom they 
claim to represent, ‘The career table clearly shows that Party officials are currently 
. in command in the USSR. The majority of the more important Party and govern- 
_ ment posts are held by persons who made a career in the Party, or else combined 

this career with that of govetnment. At the same time, it is becoming increasingly 
. more difficult to distinguish Perea a Taniy and a government official. - 


- imaia on- educational background is available for only half of the 
members and candidaté members of the Central Committee. It may be assumed, 


side acer and industry. 


Education and Nationality, 


$ 


~: 


however, that all of them have had training in special Party schools and uni- - 


versities, which, in addition to political indoctrination, also provide courses in 
various other fields. It is interesting to note that those who have had specialized 
training elsewhere have concentrated imainly on technical and engineering 
subjects and that nearly half of all those with a higher education have studied 
technical disciplines. There are numerous Party’ officials who hold a degree’ in 
engineering without actually practicing it. The second most popular areas of ` 
< study have been in the past economics and ee followed by pedagogics 


and military affairs. ~~ 
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“ ‘The USSR.is a multinational federal state with the Russian-speaking population 
holding a bare majority in'a total.of over 200 million. National division among 
Central Comimittee membership, however, shows a definite preponderance in 
favor-of Russians, who make up 68% of the members and 74% of the candidate 

“members. These figures include a few of Jewish. or other non-Russian origin 


“who have become Russians. The second largest national group are the Ukrainians, 


who comprise 15% of the members and 14% of the candidate members. The 
"remainder. includes at least one DERREN for each union or autonomous 
rational republic. 


Age and Length of Party Membership . 


, Information as to age is available for over two-thirds of the Central Committee ° 
‘members, and the average age for this group is.54. The average length of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, as opposed to the Central Committee alone, 
is just under 30 years, a figure based upon data that are 88%, complete. It is the 
usual practice for a person to join the Commutist Party at about the age of 20 
or 21, after several years in the Komsomol (Communist Youth League). Comparing 
length of Party membership with the available birth data it would appear that 
the average age of Central Committee members is about 52. This is two years 
- lower than the average for the two-thirds of the membership about whom data 
is available, but it must be borne in mind that information is much more sparse 
on the younger members than’ on the older. The picture is similar as far as the 
' age and length of Party service of the candidate members are.concerned. 

The relative youth of the Central Committee membership may be due as 
much:to accident as design. Older Party members were purged by Stalin in the 
late 1930s, and no more than 14% were born before 1900. The great bulk, over 
two-thirds, were born between 1901-10, and at least fifteen of the Central 
Committee members-alone were bora in 1906. The following table gives a break- 

. down of the cre Central Committee according to length of service: 
ae oe ` . Members Candidate Members 
1! + + 1941 and eather ..... bah ee certo Nhe Mni 18 4 


vs» » Since 1952 (Elected at Nineteenth fies Congress)... 53 38 
Since 1956 (Elected at Twentieth e ae 53 76 
Total . E E EE Sila ned SRE oe 124 ` 118 


The last Party gohlein beforethe Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 was 
held in 1941. The Nineteenth Party Congress itself was the last to be held during 
Stalin’s lifetime.In a sense, everyone elected to membership of the Central Com- 
mittee in 1952 or earlier owes bis career to Stalin. It is significant that as many 
as 76 new candidate members were elected at the’ Twentieth ry Congress, at 

“which Khrushchev played the dominant role. 

Every Party Congress elects a new Central Commitee: oih old members 
may. be reelected. A Party Congress may also demote persons ftom full to 
candidate membership, as happened to, Melnikov, one-time first secretary of 
the’ Ukrainian Communist Pan: for instance. 


f~ 
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It is often maintained that Khrushchev stacked the Central Committee with 
his own supporters at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956. Although the 
turnover in full membership was indeed 43%, many of the newly elected full 
members had already been candidate members since at least 1952: In 1956, more- 
over, the top Party hierarchy included such later rivals of Khrushchev as Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich, Molotov, and others whose preferences were also taken into 
account in the election of membership. Finally, if we compare the Twentieth 
Party Congress with what happened during the 1930’s it can be seen that of the 
71 Central Committee members at the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934, only 
16 were left at the time of the Eighteenth Congress in 1939, four having died and 
` the remaining 51 being shot or subjected to various repressive measures. 
` This analysis of the Central Committee membership serves to confirm what - 
some observers of the Soviet scene have been assuming: that as the basic policy- 
making body of the Soviet Union, the Party Central Committee.is composed of 4 
relatively young and cohesive Soviet technical. intelligentsia which by virtue of 
this fact can act with considerable flexibility, latitude, and efficiency on questions 
of policy, whether domestic or international. 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 2 (1956), p. 7. i , 
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‘CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs ` , 


The Mamai System of Socialist Competition 


During the past few years the Soviet leaders have been attempting to promote 


. a new form of socialist competition in which each worker is urged to overfulfill 


` his daily quota. The movement was introduced in 1956, with credit given to the 
Donbas miner Nikolai Mamai. The need for the new “movement” appears to have 
been dictated by the difficulties attendant upon attempts to apply new and higher 
production quotas. The movement also seems to be closely tied in to the need 
for reducing the number of forms of socialist competition, which in turn had 


` led to the use of a bewildering number of wage scales, and particularly the use 


i 


of bonuses of many kinds. Chaos in the system of wage scales had become a chief 


‘source of difficulty in setting work quotas. 


In May 1955, a special committee to deal with questions of labor and wages was 
appointed by the Council of Ministers of the USSR to bring some order into labor 
policy and in particular to draw up a new set of wage scales. Its work lasted for 
more than a year, being further complicated by the fact that the new wage scales 
were to be kept “within the limits of the annual wage funds.”! A later complication 
‘ was a promise made at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 to REDE the 
-eight-hour workday by a seven-hour day. 


i 

' The new wage scales were put into effect on an experimental basis in 14 
enterprises. Then the government was forced, contrary to earlier instructions, 
to introduce the new wage scales in the Ukrainian coal mines at the end of 1956 
and the beginning of 1957, along saeni a basic seven-hour workday and a six-hour 
day for cleaning-up operations. 


An April 1958 decree of the Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, 
and the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions envisages the large-scale 
introduction of new production quotas in practically all heavy industry. However, 


the experiments in the 14 enterprises and the Ukrainian coal industry have 


evidently shown that there will be great difficulties in introducing the new quotas. 
Since a widespread failure to fulfill them would threaten to wreck the reform, 
the Party is taking precautions, including the use, as before, of socialist compe- 
tition, but without the trappings of the Stakbanovite movement, which, with its 
system of record overfulfillment of quotas by five to ten times, has definitely been 
discredited. Other, past methods have also been renounced: 


At one time... the Party Central Committee and the government promoted 
the use of record shifts, days, and ten-day periods in industry. ... Under present 





‘1 Kommunist, No. 8 (1956), p. 66. 
2 Prasda, April 21, 1958. : , 
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oaos the Party Gan the use of eee R days” [and] “high- >» 


output days” of various types.? 

The record makers became hieroes of the day, while the working masses retained 
on the former level. ... We know that even hundreds of records with overfulfill- 
ment of quotas by 200%, 300% will-not give the country even an insignificant part 

- of what an overall one percent increase in labor procucevity would give, if attained 
-daily by millions, of workers. 4. i 


Accordingly, the new form of socialist competition consists in -faebiiing 
the working masses to overfulfill quotas, even if only by a small percentage, but 
.by each worker and every day. Its essential aim is to induce the workers to fulfill 


` new output quotas and in general to increase labor productivity by more intensive 


work.’ Even before the name of Mamai made its appearance in the: press, the 

brigade of the Donbas miner F. Ignatovich, working in the Rutchenkovugol 

Trust mine, had begun to overfulfill quotas by. every mañ on every daily shift.’ 

For some reason or other he apparently failed to meet the requirements of the 

Party leaders for the inaugurator of a new form ee competition and the role was _ 
assigned, to Mamai. i 


The published biográphy of Mamai, always an important item ir the award 
of a medal or the selection of the initiator of a new movement, gives a clue to the 


A nature.of the Mamai system. “The biography of,N. Mamai,” says Pravda, “is 


indeed typical of that of all young miners.”$ As sketched by Pravda, his career 
was as follows: He was born in a Kuban:village and worked on a kolkhoz prior to ` 
being drafted into the Army, where he did not specialize in any one field. He was 
demobilized with the rank of sergeant major. In 1953 he came to the Donbas ` 
where his father and brothers were working. At first he disliked working at the 
coalface, and there were even times when he thought of leaving the mine. But | 
having once mastered his work he became’a brigade leader: His brigade ‘was 
composed of members of various-nztionalities: Russians, Ukrainians, and Tatars. 
All bad served in the Army. In April 1957, he was awarded the title of Hero of 
Socialist-Labor, together with many other miners. He is'a Party member and ia 
1958 was. elected tothe Supreme Soviet of the USSR. In. September 1956, his 
brigade began its competition to produce a ton of coal above the brigade’s daily, . 
shift quota. The team did not aim at making records—“‘its records became out- 


dated,” said Mamai. The team members earn. three to five thousand rubles or: 


more a month.” i 

The publication of these biographical detaiis is of course pated to show ` 
that Mamai is not in any way outstanding, that he is an average person, and that 
' his achievements are within the reach of e everyone, Nor was the selection of the 
locality for the new start accidental; it is the town of Krasnodon (formerly ° 


3 S, Gershberg, Rukovodsivo howmeinisticheskoi partii dvizbeniem novatorov promyshiennosti (The Commu- 
nist Party’s Leadership of the Innovator’s Movement in Indestry), Moscow, 1956, Be 252. 
` 4 Strostelnaya gazela, February 12, 1958- z 
5 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 21, 1958. ea - 
8 Pravda, February 5, 1958. : p> 
- 7 Pravda Ukrainy, Janvary 10; 1958. e eT a ra 
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‘Sorokin), the center of the wartime “Young Guard” underground youth or- 


ganization, which the Party now claims to have organized. Accordingly, the work 
achievements of present-day youth are to'be made to appear to be a continuation 
„of the military, exploits of Krasnodon youth in the “Fatherland Wat.” 

The Soviet ‘propagandists stress facts intended to show that the Mamai, 
movement is spontaneous, an “initiative born of life,” that the initiative has 
come' from, below and is not promoted by the center.® With this aim in mind the 

‘first Party decree on the new movement was issued not by the Party Central 
Committee of the USSR but'by the Central Committee of the Party of the Ukrainian 
SSR, “in spite of the facts that the movement itself is being planned and 
promoted at the-all-union level and that immediately after the appearance of the 


.‘decree the Moscow newspapers were filled with an appeal to follow Mamai’s - 


“patriotic'example. Pravda Ukrainy, the newspaper reporting the decree, gave a 


` figure of 28,000 for the. followers of Mamai in the Lugansk Oblast mines alone. 


- However, in spite of the attempt to stress the local and spontaneous nature of 


, the movement the newspaper’s leading article admitted that the new movement 


was of exactly the type proposed by the December 1957 pietary session of the 
Party Central Committee. ® - 

Comments on the new movement stress its simplicity, its application to all 
types of work, and especially the fact that it is within the limits of everyone’s 
capabilities. This last, as is self-evident, depends upon keeping within the limits of 
capability both the new production quotas now in the process of being introduced 
and the. production plan of the particular enterprise; with its provision for 
specific shift quotas.. In the case of the USSR both are very flexible and any 
changes are always upward, Under the present system, production quotas are 
‘reviewed ffom time to time in the course-of the year, as they go into operation, 


_ while planned goals are revised in accordance with the results achieved. “A 


plan is set in accordance with average report figures, but the bonus system 


`. fis based on].the fulfillment and overfulfillment of this plan.”10 ” 


As to results to be achievéd, the additional ton of coal per Worker set as a 


, general goal might appear to be a small requirement, but if attained would mean 


an overfulfillment of the plan by 10%-12.5%. In 1957, it was reported, each 
member of the Mamai brigade actually produced 1.4 tons of coal above the shift 


| norm, while the entire brigade of nine persons. produced 27.4% more coal than 


12 


in- 1956.1 The average mony mnes per person in 1957 were said to be 
3,493 rubles.1# 
In describing the advantage of’ the Mamai method, Pravda explained that 
“in the Severnaya pit, ‘bottlenecks’:soon appeared. . . Low-powered cars were 
replaced by new, more powerful ones. Three additional | ‘compressors had to be 
installed to ensure proper working | of the aes drills. 18 The question 


5 Ibid. 





9 Tord. r ` 

10 Kommunist, No. 12 assn, pe 51. 

11 Pravda Ukrainy, op. cit.; Pravda, January 16, 1958. 
18 Trud, January 29,1958. + 

18 „Pravda, February 5, 1958; 
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. arises whether such improvements are possible in every pit, and how many ’ 
more such powerful cars and new compressors are needed, There must -be in 
each pit many bottlenecks of the kind referred to. Pravda Ukrainy demanded 
“the creation of favorable working conditions for a brigade. Otherwise there , 
can be no serious talk of competing with Mamai.” Much the same demand was 
made by the steel founder N. Grabko, who promised to produce three tons of 
steel above the plan under the right conditions. 15 


» Another side of the same-question is that of additional earnings. While the 
tembers of Mamai’s brigade earn from 3,000 to 5,000 rubles or more per month, 
it is obviously impossible for all his imitators to receive such wages. The April 
' 1958 decree of the Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers, and the 
' All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, in dealing with the question of wage ` 
adjustments, calls for the introduction of “economically efficient wages.” This ' 
demand is already being put into effect in the form of a proposal that economy 
be ensured by keeping down the cost price of coal. Since wages, according to 1955 
figures, account for 59% of the cost price of coal, any economy must come to a ' 
large degree from wages. The above proposal is in fact aimed at the large bonuses 
for extra production such zs those now being paid the Mamai brigade, and is being 
discussed as a direct supplement to the Mamai system. Accordingly, in working 
under the Mamai system, as under the Stakhanovite system, the great mass of the 
workers cannot expect to receive from the state any significant payment for their 
extra labor. | 
In connection with this latest attempt to introduce a new form of adie com- 

petition, the history of past efforts is of considerable interest. The term socialist 
competitión was arbitrarily adopted in 1929 to replace that of “labor competition,” 
which had earlier replaced the word “competition” standing alone. Lenin, it will 
be recalled, had written in 1918 an article, “How Should Competition be Or- 
ganized?” ‘Although Marx declared that competition was a result of social 
contacts between individual producers irrespective of the economic situation, 
the Soviet leaders ‘assert that socialist competition is a new and higher stage in 
production relations in the period of the building of socialism. A resolution of 

` the Sixteenth Party Congress on socialist construction and shock work makes 
mention of phenomena “opening up a new epoch in socialist construction.’”!” 


Socialist competition has been defined in various ways at various times. In 
1929, Stalin defined it as “the Cortnmunist method of building socialism.’18 By 
1947, it had become “‘the basic form of the socialist organization of labor.”!? In ' 
1955, a textbook on political economy defined it as “a means of increasing labor 


Me Pravda Ukrainy, January 25, 1958. 

18 Ibid., January 22, 1958. g 

18 K, Marx, Kapital (Capital), Moscow, 1949, vol. 1, p. 332. ' 

17 KPSS » rezolyntsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdor, konferentsii i plensmov TsK (The Communist Party of the - 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and. Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Sore 
Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1954, Part II p. 45. 

18 J. V. Stalin, Sochinesiya (Works), Moscow, 1949, vol. 12, p. 109. 

10 KPSS » rezolyutstyakh i resheniyakb sezdov, konferentsii 1 plenumov TsK, op. ctt., p. 277. 
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productivity,’° and two years later a discussion of the third edition of the same 
book brought forth a proposed statement that “socialist competition is economic 
conformity with law on the part!of socialism.’ Finally, at the end of 1957, when 
the question of contradictions in the Communist-bloc countries was being openly 
discussed, the following phrasing was, advanced: “Socialist competition .. 
is a means'of revealing and removing contradittions . . . which arise in the process 
of the development of a socialist economy.”™ Of the above definitions the one 
which most nearly fits the role usually assigned by the regime is that of “a means 
of increasing labor productivity.” This definition is repeated in the second edition 
of the Large. Soviet Encyclopedia, in an article entitled “Socialist Competition.” 


The Soviet leaders recognized very early the importance of increasing labor 
productivity. Lenin wrote in 1917: 
Labor productivity is in the long run the most jeaponent the most urgent factor 
for the victory of the new social labor. Capitalism created a labor productivity 
_ unknown under serfdom. Capitalism can be finally conquered and will be 
~ conquered by the achievement by socialism of a new and much higher labor 
productivity.?% 


Accordingly, to the Communists, how to increase labor productivity is not only 
an economic but also‘ a political problem. However, it is a long road from 
recognizing the importance of a problem and formulating it to finding a practical 
- solution. The history of the use of socialist competition as such a method is 

largely a record of failures. 

The first attempt to make use of “competition” as a means of increasing labor 
productivity was the type of overtime known as Communist Saturdays, introduced 
in 1919, The Communists considered these ‘‘Saturdays” a “model of the Com- 
munist relationship to labor.” The Party Central Committee planned to expand 

.the system in 1920 on a large scale and for this purpose adopted a “Regulation on 
Saturdays.”* The Ninth Party Congress prophesied a great future for the system, 
but it proved impossible to put into efféct and was dropped. Other efforts in the 

` same direction were-less naive from the point of view of production possibilities, 
but were invariably poorly integrated with the procéss of production. The few 
that were-used for two or three years owed their ability to hold out to strong 

Party pressure. All such efforts are now’ generally spoken of as stages in socialist 

competition, although i in 1930 shock labor was mentioned as something separate 
from socialist competition ‘rather than a part of it. 


The main efforts of the kind described were as follows. In the first half of 1926 
shock brigades’ were organized, whose task was to overfulfill output norms; 
terms such as “shock worker,” “shock work,” “shock labor,” and so on appeared. 
Shock work was particularly widely: used in the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan Plan (1 929-32). In February 1929, the first agreement on socialist competition was 

“w, Politicheskaya ekonomiya: Uchebnik (Political Economy: A Textbook), Moscow, 1955, p. 434. 
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signed, and on March 5, 1929, ‘Pravda published the first appeal to workers to 
engage in socialist competition. In 1930, the system of “through” (skvozaye) 
brigades appeared, involving combined work by interdependent brigades; social 

“tow-boats,” in which workers overfulfilling a plan were expected to assist thos= 
lagging behind; and “‘industrial-and- inaaral plan-fulfillers” (promfinplany), who 
assumed greater responsibilities than those foreseen in the government plar. 
(“Planning for fulfilling the plan” could only be applied to increase the goa, 
never to dectease it, even if a government plan was far in excess of the technical 
capabilities of the enterprise concerned.) The same’ year, 1930, also saw th= 
beginning of “non-state-financed” (Abozraschet) brigades. 


In 1932, the Izotov movement began, named after an engineer, Izotov, who 


was acclaimed as the initiator of a system of teaching, or father supervising, nev” 


and inefficient workers, particularly the latter. In the same year a shift set in 
toward insistence that enterprises show profits instead of depending on subsidies 
(Many Soviet heavy industrial enterprises receive large subsidies from the state 
this was particularly true before the war.) Next came a campaign to turn out high- 
' quality products, with the individual worker given the right to mark parts with < 
“personal tag,” but this system was later abandoned as a perverted form o7 
par iar It was followed, in steel-cutting, by a type of speed-up later knowr 

“innovating” (sovatorsive), a form of competition particularly widespread after 
7 war. 

The most important of all the types of competition introduced was the 
'- Stakhanovite movement, originated in 1939 and named after a miner, Stakhanov. 
It consisted in creating special conditions undez which one worker could achieve 


the greatest possible output, which was then used as an excuse for raising produc- ` 


` tion quotas for all workers. In 1938, the “‘many-lathe” (s#nogostanovny) system was 


applied, in which one worker operated several machines. A further development: 


of this system was what was known as “simultaneousness (sovmeshchenie) of 
professions,” which meant training a person to perform two or more operations. 
“Interfactory competition” was introduced in the next year. 


During the war such forms of socialist ccmpetition as the overfulfilling of 
individual production quotas by 100%-200%; front-line brigades, front-line 
shifts, and so on were developed.® These systems gave the managements of 
enterprises unlimited opportunities for exploiting the workers. 


After the war the main form of socialist: com>etition was that of “innovating,” 
already mentioned, which in practice meant a campaign for more efficient use of 
equipment. Other forms employed were the uncertaking of specific obligations in 
letters to Stalin, competition for the fulfillment of annual plans ahead of schedule, 
the conclusion of bilateral agreements, and so on. Kommunist has reported the 
recent use of more than 250 types of “innovation.’™ Finally, there is the new 
Mamai system. 


as nni sotsialisticheskaya ekonomika 1917—1957 gg. (The Soviet Socialist Economy 1917—57), 
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The experience of these many past efforts to increase labor productivity by 
one form or another of socialist competition makes it possible to draw some 
general conclusions. 


Two obvious questions are the extent to which participation in socialist 
competition is voluntary and the extent to which its mass nature is genuine. 
_ Although there is undoubtedly an element of voluntary initiative and participation 
on the part of the workers, it is clear that a main characteristic of the various 
methods is the high degree of organization from above and the heavy pressure by 
Party and state organs. The official answer to the question, to the effect that “the 
immediate organizers of socialist competition are the trade unions and the 
administrations of enterptises,”?? indicates the limited degree to which the 
campaigns are the result of spontaneous initiative on the part of the workers 
themselves. Lenin evidently took this fact into consideration in issuing directives 
on how to organize socialist competition. 


As to organization from above, the Party Central Committee, the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, individual trade union central committees, and 
ministries have all issued ordets and decrees on the subject, while the lower level 
Party professional organizations and the managements of enterprises have been 
responsible for carrying them out. There are well-known cases in which the , 
management of an enterprise has selected and given special training to a person ' 
to fit him for introducing a type of socialist competition. For instance, in the case 
of Stakhanov, “the non-Party worker Aleksei Stakhanov was, without doubt, 
well trained—both from the production and the morale standpoint-to make the 
record thought up by the pit Party committee.”?8 That the Party and the mana- 
gerial organs are the organizers of socialist competition is also indicated by the 
fact that within two months after Stakhanov made his first record on the night of 
August 30, 1935, an all-union conference of 3,000 Stakhanovites working in all 
branches of the national economy was held in Moscow. The Stakhanovite move- 
ment was backed by the full power of the Party and government apparatus, and 
hundreds of directives were issued. In 1940 alone, some 6,000 books and pamphlets 
in a total of 70 million copies were issued.?® 


Very ‘closely related is the question of the dimensions that can be attained. 
Soviet sources have claimed that socialist competition assumed mass proportions 
in 1929, This, it is interesting to note in view of Soviet insistence on the spon- 
taneous character of such movements, was immediately after the adoption of 
decrees on the subject by the Sixteenth Party Conference and the Party Central 
Committee. When the First All-Union Congress of Shock Brigades was held in 
December 1929 there were reported to be about 900,000 “competitors and shock 
workers.” By November 1, 1930, 58.1% of all industrial workers were said to be 
taking part in competitions. By January 1, 1931, the figure was 65.5%, and by 
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April 1, 1931, 71.3%.8° According to incomplete Soviet figures there were ai 
least fiye million shock workers in’industry and transportation at the end of 
1933.31 By the time of the Eighteenth Party Conference in 1939, 50% -of all 
workers were said to be competitors, while twelve years later, in 1951, more than 
90% of the workers, engineers, technicians, and salaried employees were reportec 
to be engaged in socialist competition.3* The same figure was given for 1954.8 
In 1956, Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions Grishir 
reported 85%.*4 These high percentages publicized as proof of worker enthusiasm 
for socialist competition appear, however, to be contradicted by the many instances 
of poor organization of labor cited in the Soviet press, which make it appea- 
probable that the overwhelming majority of tke workers included in figures foz 
participation in socialist competition reported by the lower-level trade union anc 
Party committees exist only on paper. 
Some types of socialist competition have been limited to such restricted goals 
„as more rational use of equipment, economy of materials, reduction of costs, ot 
efficient planning of the working. 

The aim of the Stakhanovite movement was specific but broad: to make it 
appear that there was a pressing need for a mass reexamination and increase of 
quotas in technical industries. And in fact within less than two months after the 
establishment of the first record, a Party Central Committee plenary session 
decreed: “It is essential to replace the present technical quotas, now obsolete, by 
higher quotas and to change the production quotas correspondingly by increasing 
them somewhat.” Quotas were actually increased at the beginning of 1936, but 

_ not to the extent required, and in the following year they were again raised, a 
process which continued until the beginning of 1939.8 No consideration was 
given to average production figures. A Party Central Committee plenary. session. 
decreed that quotas should be based upon “the foremost production experience. 
of the Stakhanovites.”’8? The quotas set for an entire industry were accordingly far 
too high for the ordinary worker. 

One difficulty encountered in the Soviet efforts to stimulate socialist competi- 
tion is the bureaucracy so frequently to be found on an enormous scale in Soviet 
enterprises, and in Soviet jargon regarded as one form of “formalism.” There are 
many references to “formzlism” in socialist competition, even in official Party 
decrees. A 1955 Party Central Committee plenary session, for instance, issued 
orders to “take the necessary measures to improve trade union work in controlling 
socialist competition [and] remove formalism in this matter. . .”38 The December 
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1957 plenary ‘session also declared that there was “much formalism in the man- 
agement of competition.”8* In a 1958 issue, Pravda Ukrainy called for an end to 
formalism,‘° while a leading article in Partiinaya, zhizn complained of red tape. 


In addition to the economic aspects of socialist competition, there is another 
aspect of great importance-its effect: upon the Soviet social structure. One of the 
most noticeable and perhaps most injurious results of socialist competition has 
been. its social effects. The splitting of the working class by separating out as a 
_ privileged group the official inaugurators of various forms of competition and 
their “followers” is by no means to its benefit. But it has in all probability 
' been acceptable, and possibly more than acceptable, to the employer-the 
state. In any case the Soviet leaders have openly promoted the process by 
a number of government measures aimed at securing among the workers the 
‘presence of definite groups of persons who are not only supporters and active 
promoters.of all new measures connected with labor introduced by the authorities 
and which are mainly the responsibility of the Party members among the workers, 
but also are in a position to provide an example as a means of introducing new 
production measures. For such persons the government spares neither money nor 
awards. Their earnings are 5 to 10 times above the average, they are given the 
title of Hero of Socialist Labor, they are awarded medals and certificates, their 
names are entered in “distinguished persons” books, their portraits are exhibited, 
they receive comfortable apartments, and they are sent to sanitoriums and rest 
centers free of charge. 

The proportion of such workers is very small and its membership is constantly 
` undergoing change. They overwork themselves and are soon forgotten. The se 
may become traveling agitators, advocating “advanced methods of work,” 
they may be recommended for appointment to administrative or trade union 
posts, or be given.further education., A typical example is that of Stakhanov. He 
established his record at the end of August 1935; by April 1936 he was an instruc- 
tor in advanced methods of work in the Kadievugol Trust, in 1936-41 studied at 
the Moscow Industrial Academy, and in 1941-42 was head of Pit 31 in Kara- 
ganda. His biography in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia ends in 1943 with the 
statement that “from 1943 on Stakhanov has. worked in the Ministry of the Coal 
Industry of the USSR.” His period of work there and his present employment 
are not given, although the biography was published at the end of 1957. 

. The Soviet leaders have recognized the danger inherent in splitting the workers 
into hostile groups through socialist competition. A recent comment reads: “It does 
not become us to divide the working class into “heroes” and the “crowd,” fostering 
a harmful cult of the individual.’ But the introduction of the Mamai method, 
with its emphasis on mass-scale competition and universal participation, is hardly 
likely to halt the process. Emphasis has always been placed on the masses, even 
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‘in the case of the Stakhanovite T jada itis highly problematical whether the 
system can be put to universal use if it is tied in with the new production 
quotas. As in the past, highly favorable-conditions are created for the inaugurators; 
asin the past, they are ensured wages higher' than those which the Soviet leaders 
will pay to the imitators for doing the same, work. And, as in the past, dire 
threats are issued against all who are insufficiently active in implementing the new 
form of competition. 


As a matter of fact the workers have not only failed to show the requisite 
enthusiasm for the various forms of socialist competition, but have generally 
opposed them to the extent possible under the Soviet system of compulsion. That 
such hostility toward socialist competition exists is clear from the numerous ` 
threats made by the Communist leaders following the introduction of each new 
form of competition. The Sixteenth Party Congress in 1930 dirécted that the 
“trade unions organize comradely courts” in order to bring action to bear on 
persons disrupting socialist competition.“ A Party Central Committee plenary 
session in 1935 ordered the “crushing of the remaining opposition to the Stakhan- 
ovite movement..:, the unmasking of hostile class elements endeavoring to 
make trouble for the Stakhanovites.”# In a telegram to the Donbas Oblast Com- 
mittee, Ordzhonikidze issued a threat that in connection with efforts to introduce 
Stakhanovism even “narrow-minded skepticism. . . will imply sabotage.” 

The privileged inaugurators are considered proyocateurs and are often 
mistreated by the other workers. The Soviet press made frequent mention of this 
attitude during the Stakhanov period. 


| ‘That there has been an increase in labor productivity in the Soviet Union 
cannot be denied: “During the period of the First Five-Year Plan there was as a 
result of an increase in labor productivity a 519% increase in industrial production, 
in the Second a 79%, during the war years and the period of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan a 69%, and in the period of the Fifth Five-Year Plan a 68%.”47 Another 
Soviet ‘source reports an increase of 37% for the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan, and 69% for the Second.48 In spite of the disparity in these figures, there is 
no doubt that there was an increase. However, the increase in labor productivity 
in the USSR and in other countries presently in process of industrialization is 
primarily a result of technological devélopments and increased skill on the part 
of the workers. Moreover, the figures are undoubtedly exaggerated by the fact 
that the percentages of increase in total output per worker are calculated in terms 
of 1926-27 prices. But since that time many new types of products have appeared, 
whose prices are based on the current high level and in some cases include the 
high costs of initial production. As a result the prices for some types of goods are 
estimated at five to ten-times the 1926-27 prices and for other types even more. 
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A particularly sttiking example of specious reasoning appears in a claim that 
labor productivity in 1955 was approximately eight times that in 1913.49 However, 
these figures are based on the money values of the goods produced. A completely 
different picture appears if the figures are given in terms of quantity. For example, 
in the coal industry the average monthly production per worker in 1913 was 
12.8 tons, and in 1955, 37.8 tons, an increase of only three times.®° Even if the coal 
industry is not entirely representative of labor productivity in industry as a whole, 
it is probable that so important a branch of the economy would not be so far out 
of line. S. Strumilin, a Soviet specialist in the field of labor economics, has 
recommended without sucess the use of indices for charting the growth of indus- 
trial production. 

The reason: for the failure of socialist competition to gain wide support is 
clear. In their attempts to introduce it`on a mass scale and to acquire high worker 
productivity, the Bolsheviks have not/proposed any measures of encouragement 
other than the awarding of medals and orders. They have provided for paying 
selected individuals well, but at the expense of the general wage fund and without 
real benefits for the mass of those participating. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that each new system fails to gain the support of the mass of the 
workers and accordingly ends in failure. 


As is well known, under the conditions prevailing in a free economy a major 
stimulus to increased labor productivity is the category known as value, automati- 
cally created under conditions of free competition. The Soviet totalitarian 
‘economic system excludes such categories. The Communists have made great 
claims to the effect that once labor was freed, there would be no need of special 
means of driving it. But in practice the only Communist policy in the field of labor 
has been to drive it. All efforts to find an automatically effective means of increasing 
labor productivity have to date been unsuccessful. 


In conclusion, it must be said that the economic and political hopes placed in 
socialist competition have not been justified..The goal of proving that “in the 
conditions of socialism a labor productivity can be achieved unattainable by the 
capitalist method of production”? has not been reached. Labor productivity 
in the USSR is far behind that of the United States, being in 1955, according to 
a Soviet source, only 40%-45% of that in the United States. 


Very little data is available on the present workings of socialist competition, 
since its shortcomings and lack of success are concealed. But the published 
material available leads to the conclusion that of the measures intended to 
increase labor productivity socialist competition is among the least effective. For 
example, the workers in the Donbas coal industry have been traditionally given 
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, the role of inaugurating new forms of socialist competition, and it would te 
expected that the greatest achievements in the sphere of labor productivity would 
be found there. But official figures for the Donbas during the period of the most 
intensive implementation of Stakhanovism fail to bear this out. Coal output per 
worker during this period was: for 1937, 23.7 tons; for 1940, 26.1 tons; for 1950, 
22.7 tons; and for 1955, 25.8 tons. Accordingly, in the course of nine years, tw> , 
of them, it is true, under German occupation, labor productivity increased ky 
only 9%. And this increase probably resulted largely from mechanization of tke 
coal industry, not from socialist competition. 

The Soviet leaders are well aware that socialist competition has had littæ 
effect in bringing about a general increase in'labor productivity. However, it stil 
has its uses as a pretext for mobilizing the support of the workers for unpopular 
decrees in the field of labor. As the Stakhanovite movement was used to prepare 
the way for a general reexamination of production quotas, so now the Mamai 
movement is being exploited to smooth the way for a forthcoming introductioa 
on a mass scale of new and higher production norms. 

However, the large number and brief existence of the various forms cf 
socialist competitior attempted indicate not only their impracticability but that 
of socialist competition itself. It is difficult to believe that the new system of , 
socialist-competition will be more successful than those that preceded it, 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist’ , 
i ” Organ of the Central Commitice of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 7, 1958. 


Issue No. 7 of the Party organ Kommunist is mainly devoted to a single theme: 
the 140th anniversary of the birth of Karl Marx. The leading article “Marx and 
the Present” repeats, as so many leading articles in the past have done, the basic 
principles of Marxist theory, which on this occasion are applied to the present 
' Party line. Marxist theoreticians presently have a task of vital importance on their 
hands: 'the discrediting of revisionism and reformism. The Party organ has had 
much to say on this subject in the past; now the meaning of these terms is given 
in a simplified form—revisionism implies a reexamination, and reformism oppor- 
tunism in practice and ‘policy. Naturally the opportunity is taken to qualify 
dogmatism as a “harmful phenomenon. ..which although not the main danger 
it would be wrong and incorrect to underestimate.” Elements of dogmatism 
are apparently to be found in scientific work, and particularly in teaching. 

‘The remainder of the article enumerates the exclusive successes achieved on 
the basis of Marxist teachings, “successes” repeated ad nauseum by the Soviet press. 


M. Sakov’s “K, Marx’ Theory of Value and its Application to a Socialist 
Economy” is an attempt to show that Soviet economic policy is in complete 
agreement with Marx’ theory. Marx, however, takes second place to the Soviet 
government’s economic experiments. One statement, which particularly catches 
the eye is that 

Marx and Engels never explained the conversion of produce into a commodity 
by mere alienation. They did not see in this the main sign of a commodity. If, for 
example, the serf gave up to the landowner in the form ofa tax or to the church in the 
form of a “tithe” part of the grain produced ‘by him, such an alienation did not 
convert the grain into a commodity. 


Such a statement indirectly implies that the Soviet state is not formally an 
exploiter, although it takes about three quarters of the kolkhozniks’ produce. 

Important too is the analysis of the role played by money in the law of value 
under a socialist economy, since at some time many leading Communists, 
above all Lenin, have stated that money would be abolished under socialism. In 
practice, however, things have turned out differently: money is as important in 
the Soviet Union as in any non-Communist country. Kommunist is compelled to 
make the excuse that “money is the only measure of value which practice has at 
its disposal.” Despite the reservation that Marxists regard money from a historical 
standpoint as a transitory phenomenon, fete is no doubt that it cannot be 
abolished. 

K. Seleznev?s “Maix’ Struggle for the Ratification of the Principles of Prole- 
tarian, Internationalism in the Workers’ Movement” applies individual statements 
by Marx to present Soviet Party policy. The article reveals, between the lines, of 
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course, that the Soyat Party leaders are doing their best to found a new Comintern 
to replace the one disbanded at the beginning of World War I. 


T. Oizerman’s “The Transformative Power of Marx’ Philosophical Teachings” 
applies such teachings to the task of the ideological reeducation of the masses. 
Accordingly, the philosophical rather than economic importance of Marx’ teach- 
` ings is now stressed. They are presented as the only scientific Weltanschanung 
of any importance today: ‘The origin of dialectical and historical materialism 
was an objective historical necessity.” The idea is put forward that Marxist teach- 
ings are the culminating point in the development of philosophical thought 
and an attempt is made to establish a continuity from Heraclitus to Marx. Places , 
’ of honor are set aside for Hegel and the exponent of anthropological materialism 
` Feuerbach. In passing it must be pointed out that Hegel’s idealism did not find 
favor with Soviet theoreticians earlier. 
The exaggerated claims for Marxism ate followed by the routine condemnation 
of all non-Marxist views. A further point of interest is that Stalin is omitted from 
among the founders of Marxism; the latter are listed as Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 


‘The sécond part of the issue begins with the editorial “To Increase the Kom- 
somol’s Role in Communist Construction.” It deals with two events, the recent 
Thirteenth Komsomol Congress and the forthcoming fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Komsomel organization. The emphasis on the increased role 
of the Komsomol implies the Party leaders believe that it is not doing its job 
adequately enough, despite extensive Komsomol participation in the major state 
campaigns: 

About 300,000 young ' patriots set out on the call of the Party to [work] at 
"building sites in the East, Siberia, the North, more than 40,000 youths and girls went to 
do underground work in the Donbas, Kuzbas, Karaganda, [and] Moscow region 
mines, about 250,000 [to work] at building sites in their oblasts, krais, and republics. 

The Komsomol members and youth of the Ukraine built 37 new coal pits in record 

' periods, unprecedented in pit-building throughout the world. . . . More than 350,000 

youths and girls with Komsomol passes went opt to the virgin soil and fallow 

regions; together with the other workers they developed 36 million hectares of new 
land over 2—3 years. More than 650,000 young [persons] have been sent to work at 
livestock raising. There are many such examples. 


The Party leaders are thus asking the Komsomol to play an even greater part 
in productive work. A hint slips in that the ten-year schools primarily prepare 
pupils for entrance to the higher educational establishments. This is evidently 
considered a negative phenomenon; the task of the school, according to Kommu- ` 
nist, is to prepare young persons for life, for useful work. The 18-million strong 
Komsomol is to play its part in the country’s economic life and to give the Party 
‘ideological support. 

P. Lobanov’s “The Tasks of the Agricultural Sciences at the New Stage in the 
Development of the Kolkhoz System” discusses the government’s measures for 
agriculture. Judging by the content of the article the present measures have been 
dictated by the permanent crisis in this most important field of the economy. Earlier 
measures suchas the cultivation of the virgin lands, the increased sowing of corn, 
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„and the stepping-up of livestock raising have evidently not been as effective as ex- 
pected. Now the agricultural leaders are being asked to show higher output figures. 
An article by Deputy Head of the Propaganda Department of the Chinese 
Party Central Committee Choi Yan, entitled “A Major Discussion on the Litera- 
ture and Art Front,” is a stenographic report of an extended session of the Party 
organization of the Union of Chinese Writers of September 16, 1957. The con- 
ference was convened as a result of the opposition in 1957 to the Communist 
_ leaders, an opposition in which the leading Chinese intellectuals participated. The 
situation had evidently become so serious that one of the Chinese Party leaders 
was compelled to make a speech at the conference in a attempt to discredit the 
“right opposition.” 

The final section of this issue contains a note entitled “For the Publication of 
More Popular Atheistic Literature.” Apparently the publication of such literature 
has fallen off considerably in recent years: In 1955, 187 books and pamphlets 
appeared, in 1956, 145, and in 1957, only 102. The situation is no better in the 
union republics; only the RSFSR and the Ukraine are carrying on an active anti- 
religious campaign. The Party leaders have now decided to step up the pace in 
this field. A. Gaev 


" Orthodox Communism and India 
“On the Mass Communist Party in India,” Partinaya zbizn, No. 6 (1958), pp. 52—60. 


The Communist parties of India and China, the two largest Asian states, 
presently appear to be taking up a-standpoint of orthodox Communism both in 
questions of ideology and in tactics and organization. The Indian Communist 

Party’s ideological, propaganda, and organizational preparation for the struggle to 
` gain control of the state is being carried out in accordance with all the rules of ortho- 
dox Stalinist Communism; in China the Communist leaders, after the period of the 
“hundred flowers” and “hundred schools of thought,” which took place in the 

first quarter of 1957, have now completely reverted to an orthodox Communist 
` standpoint and entered upon a fierce struggle with wide circles of the intelligentsia, 
' students, peasants, and oppositional elements within the Communist Party 
itself as well as the state apparatus in an effort to eradicate any movement towards 
` freedom of thought. 

The orthodox Stalinist position taken up by the Chinese Party leaders was 
particularly clearly demonstrated in the sharp criticism of the Yugoslav Communist 
program published in Jen Min Jib Pao early in May. The reversal of policy becomes 
even clearer if it is remembered that at the beginning of 1957 Mao Tse-tung 
guaranteed a Polish delegation, which had arrived in Peiping to seek aid against the 
Kremlin’s pressure, the right to its own way of building socialism, at the same 
time stressing that different opinions among the Communist parties of the so- 
called socialist camp were quite admissible. 

It is noteworthy that by upholding the Cominform resolution of June 1948, 
which stated that the Yugoslav Communist Party had swung towards “bourgeois 
nationalism,” Peiping, was contesting Khrushchev’s 1955 statement in Belgrade 
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that the split with Tito was a result of false accusations leveled by Beria and his 
followers, and indirectly justified Molotov, who had been accused of incorrect_y 
opposing a reconciliation with the Yugoslav Communists, an accusation | which 
led to. his removal from the Soviet leadership. 

The sharp about-face made by the Kremlin and satellites in respect of Stalinist 
orthodoxy allied with the new stand taken by Peiping is causing concern in mary.. 
of the neutral Asian states, particularly India. In a statement to the national 
committee of the Congress Party, Nehru condemned the Communist world’s 
attitude towards Yugoslavia, stating it to be a complete turnabout from libez- 
alization and democratization. Recalling the proclamation of the “hundred flowers” 
and “hundred schools of thought” Nehru stated that in practice the reverse had 
happened-all the flowers which-were to flourish had proved to be weeds. He als3. 
stressed that in the Communist camp a dogmatic socialist ideology was gainin> 
the upper hand, whereas the socialism suitable for India would never be dogmatic. 
Nehru showéd a certain amount of concern when he stated that the character 
of the obdurate ideology in the Communist world was leading to interference i in 
the internal affairs of other countries. 

An examination of the article “On the Mass Canines Party in India? 
shows why the Communist leaders have turned to Stalinist orthodoxy and the 
expansionist trend which disturbed the Indian prime minister. The article, written 
by secretary of the Indian Communist Party A. K. Ghosh, , provides ampl 
evidence that the Indian Communist Party is getting ready to expand, to step 
up the struggle to gain control of the state, and to set up in India a “popula- 
democratic” regime on the pattern of the East European satellite states. 

The article asserts that the first organizational task facing the Indian Com- 
munists is to increase considerably their number by large-scale recruiting. I- 
points out that such an increase is by no means dependent on the opportunitie: 
for legal action or the long-range peaceful transition of the country to socialism. 
Great emphasis is laid‘on-the claim that the Indian Communists do not necessarily 
have to build up their party on the lines of Nehru’s Congress Party so as to be 
in a position to carry out a parliamentary struggle against it. 

Ghosh writes that when India was contesting British rule the Communist . 
Party’s main task had been to organize a broad anti-imperialistic national liberatior 
front. But although India emerged successful, “the victory, although it had far- 
reaching consequences for India and the whole world, was still not complete: 
a national democratic revolution had still not been achieved.” He goes on tc 
say that the main task at present is to unite the proletariat and complete. the 
unfinished revolution. This leads to the conclusion that a mass Communist Party, 
bound by an iron discipline and capable of leading the masses in the struggle 
to gain control of the state, is essential if this goal i is to be realized. The struggle, 
it is alleged, will ‘be fierce: 

The Communist Party understands that the struggle for a fundamental social 
change is not a struggle only against any particular representative of the ruling 


classes or even against any particular political party. It 1s an inevitable struggle against 
the powerful and centralized state authority of the ruling classés, an authority created 
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, to maintain class rule. The seizure of power by the workers will lead to the replace- 
ment of this state authority by a new state authority. The struggle of the masses for a 
people’s democracy and for socialism will therefore inevitably be fierce and sharp . . 
The author boasts of the successes of the Communist Party: eleven ae 

of the total number of votes at the elections, the establishment of Communist 
authority in the state of Kerala (population 13. 6 million), the gains atthe municipal 
elections in the state of Uttar-Pradesh, and the successful-opposition in the states 
of West Bengal and Andkhra. On the basis of this, he asserts that conditions 
are favorable in India for establishing a hegemony of the proletariat and that 
the effort must be made now to set about realizing this aim: 

Envents show that the conditions are being created for the establsshment of the hegemony of the 

, proletariat in our national movement. For various reasons it was impossible to achieve 
this in the days of the struggle against British domination. But now it can be done. 

Never before were the conditions so favorable for this. 


Ghosh argues that the influence of Soviet policy on the consciousness of the 
Indian population and the propaganda success of the Soviet sputniks are factors 


_ aiding the achievement of the’ Communists’ aims, and particularly emphasized 


that the Indian Communist movement is an integral part of the world Communist 
movement. He points out that the weakening of the Congress Party’s virtual 


, political monopoly, particularly in connection with the dangers which threaten 


India’s current five-year plan-the serious food Snorage and general inflation- 
might also help the Communist Party. 

For a neutral or anti-Communist reader the picture the article paints of the 
preparations the Communists are making in India would be a cheerless one if 
the author had not listed the following weaknesses in the Communists’ activities: 

1. Sectarianism within the Party. ranks, which has led to different trends in 


' the Party’s work. 


_ 2. The difficulty of propagandizing socialism, in view of the claims made by 
all the Indian parties to “socialist achievements. i 
3. The indifference of the masses to the pressing problems of domestic and 


foreign policy. 


4. The weakness of the ominai Party’s influence on the Indian peasantty. 

‘5. Opposition from so-called die-hard ‘reactionaries, right-wing socialists, 
and dissatisfied political leaders. 

‘The article lists, admittedly i in a veiled form, the tasks to be undertaken by 
the Indian Communists in the near future. Typical of the way the Communists 
wage the struggle for power, they are: (1) To weaken and gradually discredit 
Nehru’s Congress Party; (2) to permit no compromises in their plan for building 


f socialism; (3) to hinder the fulfillment of India’s second five-year plan; and (4) to 


stir up the masses by means of popular slogans. 
The article as a whole clearly shows that the Indian Communist Party’s 


` program is one of open Communist expansion bn orthodox Stalinist lines. While 


publicly showering praise on Nehru, the Soviet leaders are almost openly plotting 
a Communist coup d’état in India. ` Y, Marin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radi) 
May 1958 


1 TASS ebuation of Norwegian foreign minis- 


try statement on the existence of Soviet inter- 
mediate range missile basés in East Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia published. 


2 Soviet UN permanent representative A. A. 


Sobolev’s speech of April 29, 1958 at the 
Security Council on the US ruling circles’ 
alleged opposition to, a reduction in inter- 
national tension published. 3 


4 Sobolev’s statement <t the UN on alleged US 


propaganda published. 


5 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


ratifies Soviet-Norwegian agreement on the 
use of the power resources of the river Paatai. 


~ 6 Gromyko receives the US, British, French, 


Poligsh,'and Czech am>assadors. 

Gromyko receives the Albanian, Bulgarian, 
North Viet Nam, East German, Korean, 
Mongolian, Romanian, and Swedish ambas- 
sadors and the Chinese, Yugcslav, and Indian 
chargés d’affaires. 

viet government memorandum of May 5 
to the US government on a foreign ministers’ 
meeting to prepare fora conference of heads of 
government published. 

United Arab Republic military delegation 
arrives ia Moscow on goodwill visit en route 
for home from China. 


7 Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 


on the holding of an all-union census in 1959 
published. 


8 Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchev 


and Tito on the latter’s reelection as Yugoslav 
president published. 

Fifth session of the UNESCO intrenational 
consultative committee for natural sciences 
ends in Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents of So- 
vict-Polish agreements on legal aid in civil, 
family, and criminal affairs held in Moscow. 
TASS report published on the enrollment of 
pensioners for social work. 

Soviet government statement on US and 
British atomic and suclear weapon tests 
published. 

Decree of a Party Central Committee session 
on Khrushchev’s report on the “Increased 
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Development of the Chemical Industry, in 
Particular Output of Synthetic Materials and 
Products, to meet Consumer and Economic * 
Needs” published. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Japanese trade agreement held in 
Moscow. 


10` Khrushchev’s report at a Party Central Com- 


mittee session of May 6, 1958 on the “Increased 
Development of the Chemical Industry, in 
Particular Output of Synthetic Materials and 
Products, to meet Consumer and Economic 


~ | Needs” published. t 


Chairman of the World Peace Council Pro- 
fessor Joliot-Curte arrives in Moscow. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Ceylonese agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation. 

Squadron of Yugoslav warships arrives in 
Sevastopol. 

Adviser to the Norwegian Prime Minister 
Andreas Andersen arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet composer D. Shostakovich arrives in 
Rome. : 


11 All-union agricultural exhibition opens in 


Moscow. i 


12 Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 


13 
_ of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR on 


Eisenhower on the csasation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 


Khrushchev’s speeca at the all-union agri- 


cultural exhibition published. 


Report published of the postponement of 
Voroshilov’s visit to Yugoslavia. 

All-union conference on the mechanization 
and automation of production begins in 
Moscow. 


Conference of the social science departments 


the campaign against revisionism begins in 
Moscow. ` 

All-union conference on colloidal chemistry 
begins in Tbilisi. 


f 
14 Gromyko receives United Arab Republic 


Foreign Minister Mahmoud Fawzi. 


Soviet writer N. S. Tikhonov awarded the 
International Lenin Peace Price. 

Khrushchev receives group ôf Canadian 
businessmen. 


15 Explanation of the Presidium of the Committee 
for Lenin Literature and Art Prizes for the 
nonaward of the prizes published. 

Soviet government statement on the situa- 
tion in Indonesia published. 

Soviet government note to the British gov- 
ernment. on the forthcoming British nuclear 
‘weapon tests in the Pacific Ocean published. 

Gromyko receives Mahmoud Fawz. 

Squadron of Yugoslav warships leaves 
Sevastopol. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 

Khrushchev receives the Czech Ambassador. 

West German Ambassador H. Kroll presents 
his credentials to Voroshilov. 


16 TASS report of the launching of Sputnik II 
published. 

Joint declaration on Nasser’s visit to the 
USSR and Soviet Union-Arab Republic talka 
published. 

Professór Joliot-Curie leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Polish scientific and cultural delegation 
headed by Minister of Higher Education 
S. Zolkiewski arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents of So- 
viet-Ceylonese agreement on economic and 
technical cooperation held in Moscow. 

Nasser leaves Moscow for home. 

All-union conference on the mechanization 
and automation of production ends in Moscow. 


17 Communiqué on Soviet-North Korean talks 
on economic cooperation and mutual trade in 
1959—65 published. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on NATO 
council meeting in Copenhagen published. 

Soviet government note to the Japanese 
government on the introduction of nuclear 
weapons into Japan published, 

Delegation of the, Ministry of Education of 
the United Arab Republic arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the chairmen of the 
chambers of the Burmese parliament. 


Central Committee telegram to the West Ger- 
man Social Democrat Party Congress pub- 
lished, 


18 


+ 


19 


Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR M. P. Tarasov 
returns to Moscow from Latin America. 


TASS statemen on the situation in Lebanon 


published. 


Chairmen of the chambers of the Burmese 
parliament leave Moscow for Peiping. 
Khroshchev receives Kroll. 


20 Fourth session of the learned council of the 


21 


Joint Institute for Nuclear Research begins at 
Dudno near Moscow. 

Conference of Central Asian and Kazakh 
writers in connection with the forthcoming 
conference of Central Asian and African 
writers begins in Ashkhabad. 

Conference of representatives of the Com- 
munist and workers’ parties of the countries 
participating ın the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid begins in Moscow. 

Report published of decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of April 24 
that the nonfulfillment by the heads and other 
responsible workers of enterprises, economic 
organizations, sovnarkhozes, ministries, and 
agencies of plans for the delivery of products 
to other economic administrative regions and 
union republics or for all-union use will be 
considered 2 violation of state discipline, 
entailing disciplinary action and financial or 
legal liability. 


Report published of the convocation on May 
24, 1958 of the Political Consultative Commit- 
tee of the Warsaw Pact countries in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives first secretary of the 
Czech Communist Party Novotny. 

Khrushchev receives Gomulka. 

Fifth session of Soviet-North Korean com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
ends in Moscow. 


22 Report published of arrival in the USSR of 


delegation of Czech lawyers headed by Czech 
Procurator General Jan Bartuska, 

Soviet-Italian friendship and nonaggression 
pact published. 

Finnish president Kekkonen arrtves in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives first secretary of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party Todor Zhivkov, 
chairman and first deputy chairman of the 
Bulgarian Council of Ministers A. Yugov and 
R. Damyanov. k 
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Khrushchev receives East German Socialist 
United Party delegation headed by Party first 
secretary Walter Ulbricht. 


23 Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 


. the Chairman of the Japanese Council of Trade _ 


Unions on the armirg of Japan with nuclear 
weapons published. 


Soviet-Bulgarian talks on economic coopera- - 


tion end in Moscow. 

Polish scientific and cultural delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

~ Delegation of American ractallurgists arrives 
in Moscow. 

‘ Khrushchev receives first secretary of rs 
‘Romanian Workers’ Party Gheorghiu-Dej, 
chairman and deputy chairman of the Roma- 
nian Council of Ministers Chivu Stoika and 
E. Bodnaras. ; 


_ 24 Declaration of Warsaw Pact countries signed 
in Moscow. i 

Soviet foreign chiniseey statement that there 
are no former Italian POW’s in the USSR 
published. 

Khrushchev receives Kadar. 

Khrushchev receives first secretary Of the 
Polish United Workers’? Party Gomulka, 
chairman of the Polish Council of Ministers 
Cyrankiewicz, and chairman of the Polish 
Planning Commussion Jedrychowski. 


25 Iranian Minister of “Postal and Telegraph 
-~ Services Amir Hasan Eshraki arrives in 
Moscow. 
First deputy foreign minister V. V, Kuznet- 
sov arrives home from Latin America, 
Communiqué on conference of representa- 
tives of Communist and:workers’ parties of the 
countries participating in the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid published. 


26 Khrushchev and Voroshilov’s telegrams of 
congratulations to Tito on his birthday 
_ published. 

Delegation of Soviet women headed by 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
N. V. Popova leaves Moscow for Vienna. 

Khrushchev receives member of the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Politburo of the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee Chen 

` Yun, Politburo member Liu Fu-chun and 
minister of foreign trade E. Tsiu-chian. 


27 Draft nonaggression pect between the Warsaw 
Pact and North Atlantic Treaty states published. 
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Declaration and communiqué of conference 
cf the PoEtical Consultative Committee of the 
Warsaw Pact countries published. i 

` Khmshchev’s speech of May 24, 1958 at 
conference of the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Warsaw Pact countries published. 

Fifteenth session of the General Assembly of 

: the Academy of Arts of the USSR begins in 
Moscow. 


128 Session of the Presidium of the Administra- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Writers begins in 
~- Moscow. 
Gromyko receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly. 
_ Representatives of British peace organiza- 
‘tions arrive in Moscow. 
Minister of Electric Power Stations of the 
USSR A. S. Pavlenko arrives in Vienna, 


30 Exchange of notes between the Soviet em- .. 


bassy in the US and the US state department on 
tke Soviet government’s proposal for joint 
Soviet-US measures against cancer, cardio- 
vascular diseases, malaria, and ealipos pub- 
lished. 
: Soviet delegation headed by Head of Civil 
„Air Lines of the USSR Marshal, P: F. Zhigarev 
arrives in Bombay. 


31 Soviet foreign’ ministry press department re~ 


futation of supposed talk between Voroshilov , 


and a United Press correspondent published. 


f 





Changes and Appointments 


19 Report published by the Presidium’ of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the reorgani- 
vation of the main marketing administrations 
of Gosplan of the USSR as main administra- 
ticns for mterrepublic deliveries. ` 


22 Fit Deputy Chairman of Gosplan of the” 


USSR M. A. Lesechko appointed minister of 


the USSR. 
* 7 


Throughout May replies were published to 
Khrushchev’s note of April 4, 1958 on the 
Soviet government’s decision to cease atomic 
and.nuclear weapon tests. 

From May 2 through 10, 1958 Soviet Party 
Central Committee notes to the central com- 
muttees of the socialist parties of France, 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
West Germany, Great Britain, Austria, and 
Italy on the arming of West ‘Germany with 
atomic weapons were published. 


` 
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OF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 


‘of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 


by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our -writers 
and analysts have lived in the. Soviet Union, some of-them, very . 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 


the viewpoint of personal experience. 
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The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY, OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and ` 
women of letters who have left. the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. - 
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Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin; political affiliations or place of rèsidénce, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrrrure provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. ` 
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ARTICLES 


The Significance of “Intier-Party Democtey’ 


HERMAN ACHMINOV 

Although they differ considerably in their evaluation of the present situation 
in the Soviet Union and the trend of developments there, Western and even many 
Eastern observers are generally agreed that in the Soviet Union power is in the 
hands not of the people, but of the Party, and that the government and its executive 
organs are dependent not on the will of the electorate, but’on Party decisions. This 
fact is indeed admitted officially : Paragraph 126 of the Soviet Constitution states 
that the Communist Party is the “leading nucleus” of all workers’ organizations, 
both social and state. Hence, of the 127,000,000 voters at the 1956 elections, only 
_ the 7,000,000 Party members could, albeit theoretically, influence the govern- 
` ment’s policy. All the other voters must be considered a mere pawn in the game 
of politics. 

However, the fact that non-Party members do not exert a major ‘influence on 
policy does not answer the question as to who actually does. Again opinions 
differ, especially as regards the interrelationship of forces within the Party, but 
there is once more general agreement that an organization with 7,000,000 mem- 
bers cannot develop without a.system. Even so, the question of Party members’ 
rights'can be interpreted in many different ways. Most observers are inclined to 
the opinion that the Party is merely an obedient tool in the hands of the Party 
leaders—Stalin during his lifetime, the Presidium of the Party Central Committee 
since. This view can be supported by jextremely weighty arguments, resting 
primarily on the existence of a party within a party, the existence of an apparatus 
within the Soviet Communist Party able to direct all its activities, and on the 
_ so-called principle of democratic centralism, the basis of the Party’s organization 
and the means by which the will of its members can be by-passed. This principle 
was formulated in the 1952 Party Statutes as follows: 


, aera 
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mt. The guiding principle of the organizational structure of the Party is demo- 
cratic centralism, which signifies: 


(2) Election of all leading Party bodies. . ; 
” (b) Periodical reports of the Party bodies to their Paty organizations. 
(c) Strict Party discipline and subordination of the minority to the majority. 


(d) ERT binding character of the Seign of higher pedis Fea lower . 
bodies. . 


i 


. 26. 21". Bach candidate ‘hall be sod upon ES every Party member being 
> ee the unlimited right to ere ae the candidates and to criticize them. Voting 
for candidates shall be by sécret ballot... _ G 


28. The free and businesslike discussion of questions of Party poliev individai] i 
ET or in the: Party as a whole is the inalienable right of oy Party 
member. . 


Since the decisions of higher ee are i biading’s on lower ones 
the right.of the Party members to challenge or criticize carididates or to vote on 
. them (or on political matters) individually by secret ballot would appear a mere 
fiction. Nevertheless, there are numerous facts which, indicate that it is not really 
correct to consider inner-Party democracy merély an expression of the desires 
of the upper hierarchy and able to function only insofar as the lower levels are 
completely subordinate to the will of the top. ` : 


In the ‘case of the election. of leading Party officials, Party democracy functions 
on the following pattern. The lowest Party units are the primary organizations set 
up in factories, institutions, kolkhozes, military” units, and so on. They are 
directed by their bureaus and their secretaries are formally elected by direct, 
‘secret vote. The higher levels, the committees, are elected by indirect, secret vote 

at raion, okrug, oblast, krai, or republic conferences or at Party congresses. ‘The 
 ‘committées in turn elect bureaus and secretariats, permanent executive bodies 
responsible to them. “Thus, the “democratic” element of “democratic centralism” 
is in fact the Tight of the members of the various Party organizations , including the 
Central Committee and ‘its Presidium, to elect their leaders, to criticize them if ` 
they think it necessary and to-make decisions by a majority vote. ‘The es : 
then arises as to the extent to which this right can be exercised. 


There is no ‘doubt that conferences: and Congresses of the keadade organi- 
zations are “always prepared by and are under the cohtrol of the higher Party - 
organizations and that the decisions reached at. them, especially as far ‘as the 
election of leading personnel is concerned, are often suggested i in advance by a 
higher echelon. Nevertheless, at least during 1956 it does not appear to have 
been unusual for members ofa primary organization to reject candidates suggested 
by the raion committees. Many reports published’i in the Party press since Stalin’s 
death have confirmed this. For example, in a E to Partiinaya zbizn in October 
1956 two Party functionaries'stated that “in... some Party units persons other , 





1 Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1953, pp. 12—14. 
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than those recemaniéaded by the raion committee have been ie a 1 After this 
„statement, which reads like a self-evident truth, the writers asked whether the 
‘recommendations themselves could be considered:a violation of the will of the 
Party members. 
The opposition of the rank-and-file abe to having eek leaders foisted on 
them from above is sometimes quite strong. ‘For example, Partiinaya zbizn 
published in August 1955 a report on the election of the secretary of a kolkhoz 
Party organization. ‘The members ` of the organization nominated a woman 
named Berestovenko, while the representative of the raion committee nominated 
. another candidate, to be transferred from another organization. After a bitter dis- 
cussion the raion committee tepresentative’s nominee was accepted. Nevertheless, 
Berestovenko received a majority vote by. write-in. The matter did not end there, 
however: although Berestovenko decided under the circumstances not to run for 

` election, a few months later the oblast committee intervened and she was appointed 
secretary.? 

The subsequent links in the chain af inner-Party democracy—taion, okrug, 
oblast, and krai conferences and Party congresses—rarely act ‘on their own initia- 
tive. The conferences are attended by several hundred delegates, while the number 

‚is often in excess of a thousand at the congresses. Such large-scale meetings are 
usually mote or less obedient to the. will of the organizers and, under Soviet 
conditions, are not difficult to control. Moreover, there appears to be more free- 
dom of speech at the lower-echelon meetings than at the higher-level conferences 
and congresses. At the congresses only speeches approved by the Party leaders are 

read, while at the oblast conferences, as far as can be judged from the fairly vague 
press reports, even though it is usual for” some particular Party worker to be 
subjected to severe criticism, the elections run according to a prearranged plan. 
As for the raion conferences, the writer Valentin Ovechkin sums up the general 
situation nicely: “They may dismiss somebody ‘by chance’ ata conference, but they 
are unlikely to elect a secretary without a recommendation from above.”’4 In 1957, 

_ there_were nevertheless instances when the old secretaries were reelected by a 

- secret vote at raion conferences, in spite of the fact that the oblast committee 

wanted'them removed. In such cases the conferences’ decisions were accepted by 
the oblast committee.’ 


However, the higher organs are not always so accommodating. In March 1958, 
secretary. of the Smolensk Oblast Committee P. Doronin reported that two years 
before, when the process of de-Stalinization was at its height, the Smolensk Oblast 
Committee proposed the removal of first'secretary of Krasnoe Raion Committee 
Ermolaev, on the grounds that he was a:drunkard. However, at the raion con- 
ference a considerable majority supported Ermolaev in opposition to the oblast 
committee’s nominee, whereupon the’ committee took the’ unusual step of 





2 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 20 (1956), p. 61. For further ana see Kommunist, No. 9 (1956), p. 64; 
. Partimaya xbizn, No. 8 (1956), p. 25; No. 12 (1956), pp. 37 and 39; No. 20 (1956), p. 7. 

3 Partimaya xbizn, No. 15 (1955), p. 9. ©} 

4 Nosy mir, No. 9 (1956), p. 157. ae 

5 Partsinaya zhian, No. 23 (1957), p. 28. 
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declaring the raion conference invalid and calling a new conference made up 
almost entirely of new delegates: only then was the undesirable secretary re- 


. moved,® This is a clear example of a sharp conflict between the majority of the | 
leaders of a lower-level organization and its superior organ, and shows that inner- ' 


Party democracy enables higher organs, with the knowledge and acquiescence of 
the higher Party hierachy, to ignore the wishes of another Party organization. 


The committees and bureaus appear to exercise a definite influence on final 
decisions, at least on matters within their sphere of competence, and are likely to 
exercise a certain degree of pressure upon their superiors. There have been reports 
indicating that committee decisions may be the result of a genuine majority vote. 
For example, Ovechkin describes in his book A Difficult S; pring the spontaneous 
decision of a raion committee to reprimand its second secretary instead of ap- 
proving a proposal he had made,’ and similar real-life'cases have been published in 
the press. 


One of the most interesting of these cases was described in Parii xhizn in 


October 1956 concerning a meeting of the Chardzhou Oblast Committee (Turk- ` 


menistan) held the previous month. During the meeting, which was attended by a 


member of the Turkmenistan Central Committee, Minister of Agriculture Aliev, ` 
_ one of the oblast committee members, Taganov, began to criticize the committee 


secretary. In the course of the discussion, twelve speakers, including Aliev and 


‘five members of the.committee’s bureau, accused Taganov of’ “slander,” of 


“double- -dealing,” and of “damaging Party unity.” Two motions were then put to 
the vote: one, sponsored by the committee secretary or his supporters, demanded 
the expulsion of Taganov; the other restricted itself to a reprimand. After 
three ballots, the first motion was carried and Taganov was expelled. Later, 
however, the Turkmenistan Central Committee discussed the questionand decided 
that Taganov’s criticism ‘had been justifiable and that indeed the committee 
secretary deserved to be expelled for suppressing such criticism. Since, however, 
the latter and. his supporters admitted their errors, they, together with Aliev, 
were only reprimanded.§ 


The incidents involving Berestovenko and Taganov are of particular interest 
in any analysis of the actual methods by which democratic centralism functions. 
In essence, im both cases higher organs were keeping lower-echelon organizations— 
the kolkhoz Party primary organization and the oblast committee respectively-—- 
constantly under strict and effective control; in both cases a representative of a 
higher organization was in attendance, ultimately achieving his aim; in both cases 


- the “will of the masses” was eventually carried out not as the result of pressure 


from below but of intervention from above. 


In the Soviet Union “the will of the masses” is the will of any organ lower in 
the Party hierarchy that the one actually concerned. Thus, an oblast committee 
‘secretary who is a member of the Party Central Committee represents the “masses” 





8 Kommunia, No. 4 (1958), pp. 64—65. 
7 Novy mir. No. 9 (1926), p. 125 f. : 
8 Partimaya zbizn, No. 19 (1956), pp. 28—29. 
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at Central Committee sessions and the “leaders” at an oblast committee meeting. 
However, in the above examples, the will of the higher organs to some extent at 
least was dependent on the will of the masses, since if all the oblast committee 
members in the second case had supported their leaders the higher echelons 
would not have reproached the leaders for making a mistake. . 


_ Thus, both in the primary organizations and the oblast committees the process 
by which decisions are made is considerably more complex that would appear at 
first glance. The final decision in the cases in question was the result of a number 
of factors: the will of the ordinary members of the Party organization, the will of 
its leaders, the will of the higher organization, and finally, the Party line operative 
at the tithe. This is quite evident from the quarrel which took place in the Chard- 
zhou Oblast Committee. As far as we can deduce from the data available the 
committee’s secretary had the support of his bureau and of a considerable part of 
the Turkmenistan Party Central Committee, for the latter’s representative, Aliev, 
had supported the secretary from the very beginning. It is unlikely that he was 
alone in view of the fact that the final decision meant that a man who, in the 
opinion of the central committee bureau deserved to be expelled from the Party, 
was left in the position of oblast committee secretary after he had engaged in a 
certain amount of self-criticism. It would seem that while the current “line” was to 

‘advocate the development of inner-Party democracy the leaders of the Turk- 
menistan Party Central Committee preferred to act against the persons they 
should have supported i in order not to come into conflict with their superiors, but 
did not consider it necessary to sacrifice their underlings completely. 


The next step in the ladder of democratic centralism is the Party Central 
Committee. There is little doubt that during the post-Stalin era the Central 
Committee’s sessions have been the scene of unfeigned, embittered conflicts 
between different persons and views, the outcome of which had not been deter- 
mined beforehand. The frequent changes in the Party line combined with the fall 
of some members and the rise of others indicate that there was no constant 
majority vote in the Central, Committee on particular questions. They would 
also indicate that changes in the relationships of forces are taking place in the 
Central Committee as a whole, not just in the Presidium. For example, in March 
1953 Malenkov was removed from his position’as first secretary of the Party, 


'. while retaining his membership of the Party Presidium and his post as prime 


minister. In 1955, he was obliged to engage in a certain amount of self-criticism 
and give up the post of prime minister, but, again, he retained his membership 
on the Presidium of the Central Committee. He did not lose this until the summer 
of 1957. ; 

Since a Presidium member’s position was in question the A would 
hardly have been solved without reference to the Central Committee. However, 
assuming a genuine majority vote in the Central Committee, the course of events 
can be explained quite easily. There is a definite parallel with the case of the 
Chardzhou Oblast Committee. Some Central Committee members appear to have 
supported Malenkov on all points, others were willing to support him on the 
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point in n question ies opposed him on another, while the rest ee him-all the 

time. It was, therefore, originally possible to remove him from the post of first 

. secretary and later from his position as prime minister, but it was not at first: 

" possible to remove him from-the Party Presidium. A sim‘lar interplay of forces 
may be assumed i in numerous other cases: ` 


It is alsc no secret that ‘individual membets of the Central Committee have not 
always kept to the point of view which was or'subsequently became the official 
Party line. These include Khrushchev, Malenkov, Molctov, Suslov, Mikoyan, and 
Shepilov, on the one hand, and tank-and- file members such as the writer Kon- 
stantin Simonov on the other. 


‘Finally, from tire to time repòrts have reached the West gatia events 
which have taken place behind the Central Committee’s dcors and from which it 
can be seen that the Central Committee tribunal ċan be the scene of hitter conflicts 
between opposing -views. For example, Seweryn Bialer, a former leading Polish 
Communist, who came over to the West in 1956 and who had been able to 
, acquaint himself with the contents of the protocol of the July 1955 plenary session j 
of the: Central Committee, in an article entitled ' “I those Truth” had the following 
to say abou: this meeting: 


However, the most important subject, and the basis for the TEEN, with 
Molotov, was the Yugoslav problem. What follows is based on the shorthand 
; minute of the secret of the Plenum, abort the showdown itself. i 


In February, at the Supreme Soviet meeting; Molotov’s attitude had already 
appeared as differing from the line taken toward the Yugoslav problem’by Khrush- 
chey anc most of the other Politburo members... ° 


Befoze Khrushchev and Bulganin left for Belgrade, the Politburo held another 

, meeting, at which Molotov opposed the visit. Molotov was for reestablishment of ~ 
international relations with Yugoslavia, but, for ideclogical reasons, resisted re- 
establishment of Party relations with the Yugoslav Communist Party. What he had 
in mind was not only the visit of Khrushchev and Bulgznin to Belgrade, but also the 
‘character‘of their visit, © = - 


The acts were given by Khrushchev i in his opening speech at the secret part of 
the July Plenum. Even after the Politburo discussions, Khrushchev continued, 
Molotov had still not changed his attitude. . 


`- The stenographic record showed that Moly addressed the meeting, and that 
after several days of discussion the Plenum of the [Central Committee] declared 
itself against Molotov. In addition to Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan, Kaganovich, 
Suslov, and Shepilov criticized Molotov severely. The discussion was accompanied 
` by aseries of personal skirmishes, abusive remarks flowed ame and time and ages 

. the speeches were interrupted. <, l 


As a result of this violent P O Molctov made a short declaration toward 
the end of the secret meeting, a declaration which occupies not more than one page 
of the'shorthand minutes, in which, in an extremely formal maner, he listed Khrush- 
chev’s charges and admitted that they were well founded.® 





- 


® Bebind tke Iron Curtain, Munich, No. 10 (1956), pp. 10-11, 
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Thus, the events of this Central Committee meeting differed little from those 

, of sessions of oblast, raion, or lower-echelon Party organizations. Moreover, the 

accuracy of Bialer’s report was later confirmed. when, in connection with the 

. downfall of Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and their followers; it was pointed 

out’ that Molotow’s “erroneous point of view” had been condemned at the 
plenary session in question. . 


Finally, in the case of the bureaus, from the Presidium of the Party Central 
Committee down, there is no doubt that they are functional organs with the tight 
to make decisions within certain limitations and in accordance with instructions. 
This can be seen from the descriptions of Party work found in Soviet literature 
and the information available on the work of the bureaus, up to and including the 

: Presidium of the Party Central Committee. 


A particularly weighty argument in favor of such an evaluation of the bureaus 
is their agenda. The agenda of the bureaus of the primary Party organizations’ 
usually contain items dealing with the work methods of a given enterprise or 
institution, items on the behavior and work of the members of the Party organiza- 
tion concerned, and the problems involved in carrying out the measures ordered 
from above, such as putting Central Committee decrees into practice or carrying 
out various campaigns from Red Cross collections to purges. The agenda of, say, 
an oblast committee bureau may include such items as the compilation of raion 

. cOmmittee.secretary courses, the work of Komsomol organizations in the relevant 
‘oblast, or the organization of new production methods on the basis of local raw 
materials, or theater programs in the winter season. There is no reason for believing 
that in an oblast committee bureau there cannot be a more or less free discussion 
on such questions as‘ which of the raion committee secretaries should be sent. 
on an “advancement” course or'which plays should be shown in the oblast 
theater during the winter season. f 


The Politburo of the Central Committee or, as it has been called since 1952, the 
Presidium of the Party Central Committee, is the actual governing body of the 
USSR, possessing incomparably greater power than the governments of demo- 

` cratic countries. Even so, when seeking solutions to the problems facing it, its 
members have to take many unknown factors into consideration, a fact which 
automatically evokes differences of opinion. In this sense the work of the Presid- 
ium of the Party Central Committee does not differ in es from that of any 
other government. 


To understand the way in iach inner-Party aes functions the com- 
position of the Party committees and bureaus must be borne in mind. Raion 
committees have 40 members, oblast and kraft 95. The central committees of the 
15 republic Communist parties have a total of 1,340 members and 581 candidate 
‘ members, while since the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 the Central Com- 

mittee has-had,133 members and 122 candidate members. The composition of the 
Central Committee is fairly well known, and its members may be classified 
acegreine to their functions as. follows: 


2 Buletin , i e 9 


A Functional Breakdown of the Party Central Committee 


(As of Febrnary 1956) 
Members Candidate Members Total 

Fatt yccccsgsevesnuaccee “75 (56.4%) 45 (36.9%) 120 (47.0%) ` 
tO Government............ 39 (29.2%) 42 (34.8%) 81 (31.8%) 
Arméd Forces n... o. 6 (45%) 12 (10.0%) 18 (7.0%) 
Foreign Ministry ....... 6 (4.5%) 6 (5.0%) 12 (4.7%) 
State Security Apparates . 2 (1.5%) 1 (0.8%) 3 (1.2%) 

Trade Unions........ ee 1 (0.8%) 3 (24%) 4 (1.6%). ` 
Komsomol ............ 1 (0.8%) 2 (1.6%) 3 (1.2%) 
Writers .... 0... cece eee 1 (0.8%) 2 (1.6%) 3 (1.2%) 
Tadustrial Heads ........ — — 3 (2.4%) 3 (1.2%) 
Kolkhoz Chairmen ...... — — 1 (0.8%) 1 (0.4%) 
Economic Administrators  — — 1 (0.8%) 1 (0.4%) 
Unknown nonsen.. 2 (1.5%) 4 (32%) ‘6 (2.3%) 
Total aaan 133 (100%) 122 (100%) 255 (100%) 


SOURCE: Pissed Ger unpabibhed ‘ciabural In the possession OF the auton 


This als> seems to be the pattern for the lower levels, although in this case up ° 
to ten or even twenty percent may be “ordinary citizens.” For instance, the 
Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee is reported to include members of Party organi- 
zations, state workers, factory directors, four kolkhoz chairmen, an MTS director, 
three agricultural experts, several university members, two military men, a 
teacher, 14 factory workers, and some miners.1° Then again, in the fall of 1957, the 
Chelyabinsk City Committee had 19 metalworkers, 5 electrical industry and 
railroad transportation workers, and 6 engineers, while in the Magnitogorsk City 
Committee there were 29 workers and 7 engineers, and in the Talov Rural Raion 
Committee of Voronezh Oblast 14 kolkhozniks, including the kolkhoz atistoc- 
-racy.11 

_ However, these are “model” examples: the general impression is that the 
percentage: of rank-and-file workers on the committees is very low. A more- 
typical repcrt states that among the 60 members of the Noginsk City Committee 
of Moscow Oblast there are 12 secretaries of primary Party organizations, 
9 factory di-ectors, 6 Party fancticnaries from the city committee, a group of state 
employees, teachers, physicians, and several workers.1* On the other hand, of the 
69 members of the Shakhty City Committee only four are workers, while there is 
only one worker among the 95 members of the Kalinin Oblast Committee. +? 


It appears, furthermore, that these “ordinary people” on the committees do 
not play an important role. A member of the Noginsk Oblast Committee, who is 
a Party official at a factory, wrote in Parttinaya zhizn: 


Therz are among the city committee members workers, teachers, physicians. 
They are not entrusted with [Party] duties. . . although they have time to spare. . 
The city committee functionaries apparently think—although they will not admit 





, 1° Partinaya zbizn, No. 8 (1956). p. 26. 
11 Thid., N>. 20 (1957, p. 92. 
18 Thid, No. 16 (1956), pp. 16-€2. 
13 Thid., No. 15 (1955), p. 18. 
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it-that these comrades have not sufficient experience in Party work. Therefore, the 


tole of the majority of the city committee is confined to participation in the plenary 
sessions.14 


The committee bureaus have between 5 and 11 members, while some also have 
candidate members, who take part in the meetings but cannot vote. 

There is little information on the composition of lower- and middle-echelon 

- Party organs, but a general picture can be obtained from the meager data available. 
For example, according to V. Churaev, the head of the Central Committee’s 
cadres department for the RSFSR, the bureau of the Party organization of the 
Moscow Serp i Molot Works was made up as follows: the secretary, his two 
deputies, and two Party secretaries at the shop level, all five full-time Party 
workers, the works’ director, his deputy, two shop managers, the club director, 
and the chairman of the trade union committee.15 

The bureaus of raion, city, oblast, and krai committees, of the republic central 
committees, and of the Presidium of the Party Central Committee have very few 
ordinary citizens among their members, although from time to time the Party press 
finds fault with this state of affairs. In November 1956, for example, Partiinaya 
zhizn complained that there were no workers among the members of the bureau 
of the Tbilisi City and Raion committees, although the workers on these com- 
mittees (as opposed to their bureaus) comprised almost 10°%—75 of the total of 
715.18 

It must be noted when analyzing the composition of the committees and 
bureaus that there is a considerable concentration of functions in the hands of a 
few individuals. This is particularly true of the so-called representatives of the 
masses, who on examination frequently turn out to be functionaries still retaining 
thèir former professions. Thus, according to a report published in Kommunist, the 
swineherd of the Stalin Kolkhoz was the Party organizer of a hog-raising farm, 
a member of the bureau of a primary Party organization, and at the same time a 
member of a raion and an oblast committee. 1? 

There also appears to be a definite percentage of places reserved for persons 
occupying certain positions in any given raion, city, or oblast. It was reported 
in the magazine Parttinaya zhizn that the director of a large factory in Gorky was 
within three months of his-appointment “elected” to the bureau of the works’ 
organization, the city, raion, and oblast committees, the city, raion, and oblast 
sovjets, and the local trade union committee.1® This state of affairs is particularly 
common among Party and government workers. The secretary, say, of a raion 
committee and the chairman of a raion executive committee are always members 

of the bureau of the raion committee and are frequently members of an oblast 
committee. This concentration of power in the hands of a few persons on the 

-principle that the head of a lower organization—the representative of the regime 

1 Ibid, No. 16 (1956), p. 62. 

15 Thid., No. 15 (1955), p. 18. 

18 Tbid., No. 21 (1956), p. 8. 

17 Kommunist, No. 9 (1956), p. 68. 

18 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 18 (1956), p. 68. 
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on this level-is a member of a committee—the representative of the masses on’ 
the higher level—leads in essence to a considerable: limitation of the Party leaders’ 
dependence on the ordinary members. At the same time, it indicates that the 


© committees and bureaus are not merely puppets. It must be not forgotten that as 


a rule committee members, especially bureau members,, are responsible for the 


-work of a large number of persons and for considerable material resources. 


The secretary of a raion committee is reponsible for the work of about 400 
workers, while on the oblast committee level the figure is as high as 2,500. 


In the light of these facts, it would seem to be incorrect to regard the Com- 


` munist Party as a lifeléss machine autornatically carrying out orders from above. 


It is tather'a living organism, developing according to, certain inherent laws, 
which both the Party first secretary and the rank-and-file members are forced to 
take into account. 


It must also be stressed that Party PE are evidently usually made in 
accordance with the pattern. observed in the cases of Berestovenko or Taganov. 
They are a result of the interaction of a number’ of factors, the most important 
being the current Party liné in any given sphere, the will of the higher organization 


_ ‘tesponsible for carrying out a particular measure in a particular place, the will of 


the leaders of the organization actually carrying out the measure, and finally the 
will of the masses, the rank-and-fle members of the organization or organ in 
question. If these rank-and-file members are members of an oblast committee and 
ate therefore for the most patt high- ranking functionaries, the higher opaa 
zation would be the bureau of the Central Committee. 


It is impossible to say which of these factors would be of greatest importance in 
each individual case: the Party line may change within a short time, while as far 


‘as the organizational chain of command is concérned various combinations are 


possible. Thus, the secretary of an oblast committee might support the secretary 
of a raioti committee against.the will `of the latter and of the raion conference, or ` 
the oblast committee might prefer to compromise and sacrifice the head of a 
particular organization. It can happen that a lower-level leading Party- worker, 
supported by the rank-and-file members and the higher organizations, will prove 
stronger than his immediate superior; however, it can also happen that the head of 
a Party organization will be overthrown ee because ue Enjoys the support of 
his subordinates. ' 


The importance of individual ae hös varied in the diffefent periods of the 


history of the Soviet Communist Party. For example, after Stalin’s death the im- 


portance of the “democratic” element of “democratic centtalism” rose consid- 
erably: However, even during Stalin’s lifetime (excluding the war) all the factors 
mentioned above plaved such an important part that it would be a mistake to 
simply i ignore them when analyzing the situation inside the Soviet Union. The - 
point is that Stalin was not in the least interested whether the heads of the Party 
apparatus were able to control their organizations completely and -put down any 
opposition. Quite the reverse, he constantly and systematically strove to set the 
individual leaders against each other and the masses against the leaders, since he 
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realized that a leader completely in control of his organization would not be 


afraid of opposition from his subordinates, and would hence tënd to become inde- 


pendent of his superiors. It can be proved that this was a deliberate policy by ref- 


` erence to Stalin’s speech at the February-March 1937 plenary session of the Party 


Central Committee. Stalin fiercely criticized two leading Party workers, Mirozoyan, 
then secretary of the Kazakh Communist Party, and Vainov, then secretary of the 
Yaroslavl Krai Committee, who had taken their own workers with them from their 
old positions in the Urals and the Donbas. Stalin asserted that “these comrades 
clearly wanted to create for themselves conditions which would give them a certain 
independence both from local inhabitants and from the Party Central Committee.”’!9 


` The idea that a mari in a leading position, whether a Party official or an 


' economic administrator, does not have the right to surround himself with his own 


~ 


people is a commonplace in the Soviet press, and the‘example quoted above of the 
removal of a raion committee secretary who enjoyed the full support not only of 
the raion committee, but also of the raion conference is proof that this policy of 
artificially cteating opposition is still being carried out. 

` A second circumstance which makes it impossible to exclude completely from 
consideration what is known in the USSR as “Party democracy” is that mem- 
bership of particular committees or bureaus is determined by the functions of the 
person concerned in the Party, state, economic, military, or other apparatus. These 
are the people who have to make the decisions, and there are inevitably disagree- 
ments when the decisions are being made. 

The existence of a certain degree of innet-Party democracy does not imply, 
however, that Party members have the right to. make any proposal they consider 
useful. All the leading Soviet figures are linked by a Marxist-Leninist outlook. 
This means that in every case it must be proved that the proposed measure is 
either in complete accordance with the classics of Marxism-Leninism or meets the 


. interests of the forces represented in the Party leadership to such an extent that an 


amendment of the relevant thesis is regarded as expedient. 

The way the Party develops is determined by a number of circumstances, 
including first of all the Party’s standing in the country, its internal organizational 
structure, the social composition of its leading organs, the interests of the forces 
represented i in its organs, and the teachings of Marxism-Leninism. The Party’s 
standing in the country may be expressed numerically. In 1956, the Soviet 
population amounted to approximately 200,000,000, of whom 127, 000, 000 were. 
adults.2° Of these, 7,215,505 were Party members, including 419,609 candidate 
members. #1 In other words, about 7,000,000 persons were theoretically able to 
exert some influence on the governinent’s policy, the remaining 120,000,000 
adults merely being the tool of this policy. 

, 19 Pravda, March 29, 1937. 


30 For the purpose of this article the number of adults has been taken as equal to the number of 
voters. In 1955, there were 123,000,000 voters in the USSR (Jzsestia, March 3, 4, 10, 1955) and in 1957, 


130,000,000 (Tavestia, March 8, 15, 22 1957); hence the figure of 127,000,000 for 1956. 


81 XX sexd KPSS: Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Party Congress: Stenographic oe 
Moscow, 1956, Part I, p. 98. 
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However, even these 7,000,000 were not a united whole. There is a consider- 
able barrier between the rank-and-file Party members and those of the ruling organs, 
from the bureaus of local Party organizations to the Party Central Committee. 
According to official Soviet sources, 15.7% of all Party members, totaling just 
over 1,000,000, are members of the ruling organs of primary Party organizations, 
of which there are more than 350,000. #8 

As already mentioned, these persons cannot be ignored completely, for they do 
play a certain part in the realization of Party decisions. However, it would be more 
accurate to consider only professional Party workers in these organizations, of 
whom there are about 35,000 (approximately equivalenz to the number of Party 
organizations of major importance), and committee members. In 1957, the raion 
and city committees had approximately 250,000 members and candidaté members, 
and the higher committees—oblast, krai, and the central;committees of the republic 
Communist parties—had about 20,000 members and candidate members. Thus, in 
all there were no more than 305,000 persons of decisive importance. (This figure 
includes 35,000 secretaries cf the primary Party organizations.) Assuming that all 
the members of the leading Party organs are agreed in principle with the Com- 
munist Party’s aims, as the citizens of democratic countries approve in principle 
a democratic society while maintaining the right to argue on the concrete measures 
that have to be carried out by the government and making use of their right to 
influence government policy by their votes, there are still only about 1,270,000 
persons with these rights in the USSR, or more accurately the 300,000-odd com- 
mittee members, including the leaders of the lowest units. Among them the 
members of the bureaus of the various committees occupy a special place. They 
number between 40,000 and 45,000, of whom roughly 20,000—25,000 are secre- 


-taries of their committees, from raion level upward. 


On the basis of these data the structure of so-called Soviet inner-Party de- 
mocracy can be determined. The development of, or rather the struggle for this 
“democracy” is in essence an attempt to answer the question of who can make a 
decision or take part in making it: the 7,000,000 Party members, the 1,270,000 
members of the leading organs, the 270,000 members of the various leading 
organs whose sphere of influence is not limited to a single enterprise or establish- 
ment, the 72,000 members of the various bureaus, or the 20,000+25,000 secretaries. 
Since it is more or less certain that neither the 7,000,000 Party members nor the 
1,270,000 minor officials (both full-time and voluntary) have an active influence 


“on formulating à policy, their influence extending merely to the solution of 


problems of a given enterprise or the like, it is a question of the relative compe- 
tences of the last three groups. 

The members of tae Patty apparatus, primarily the secretaries of the various 
committees, are in a more favorable position than the rest: first, they are the only 
group with not only the right, but the obligation to arrange meetings of the 
remaining organs; second, the representatives of the otter groups may always be 
accused of being schismatics or forming groups; third, those organs which discuss 





22 Partiinaya zbizn, No. 20 (1957), p. 92. 
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business, not propaganda matters—the bureaus of the various organizations— 
appear to be so made up that the members of the Party apparatus can always 
arrange for a decision to suit themselves. 


The bureaus of the major primary organizations, of the raion, city, and even 
at times oblast committees, are so formed that there is an equal number of ap- 
paratus members and specialists, together with a “neutral” representative of the 
masses, such as a worker. Finally, the officials of the Party apparatus are able 
when necessary to invoke “revolutionary legality,” that is, to use force. 


‘The question may arise as to whether there can even be any talk of inner-Party 
democracy, if power is actually in the hands of the apparatus officials, who can be 
considered more or less obedient to the will of the Party first secretary. However, 
the idea-that the Communist dictatorship functions mechanically can safely be 
rejected and attention focused on this “democratic” element within the framework 
of democratic centralism for a number of reasons. First, the concrete forms of 
government and Party democracy are such that the overwhelming majority of the 
Soviet population is deprived of its rights. Even more important is the fact that 
there is constant pressure from below, which finds expressi6n in attempts to carry 
~ out measures in the raion or oblast not in accordance with the wishes of the upper 
levels and to remove other workers. This point is extremely important for a full 
understanding of the way the whole Soviet system functions and, particularly, of 
the way it has developed since Stalin’s death. 


These factors reveal quite clearly why the Soviet leaders are obliged to fill all 
the really important posts with members of the Party apparatus, whose interests 
ate fully expressed in the program of Marxism-Leninism. The members of the 
- other groups of the population, even representatives of the government aristoc- 
racy, are much closer to the masses, if only because their social position is not 
unconditionally bound up with the Soviet system, although in most cases they are 
not aware of this. But the economic administrators, those who have direct control 
of production, the allocation of men and resources and so on, are most concerned 
with a practical solution of current problems. However, since the question of 
“dogma or reality” is a constant feature of every agenda even in the solution of 
minor problems, the officials of the apparatus are constantly under strong pressure 
and must hold all the important positions to ensure the implementation of the 
Party line. 

A knowledge of the concrete ways in which inner-Party democracy functions 
is a key to the understanding of what has taken place since Stalin’s death. Although 
there has been no serious change in the Party structure, the relationship of forces 
has altered. Now that there is no single dictator, the dependence of the professional 
Party workers on the members of the bureaus, committees, and rank-and-file 
members Has increased. The 25,000 secretaries mentioned above are now com- 
pelled to confer more frequently than before not only with the bureau members, 
but with the 300,000 committee members. In some cases, particularly during 
elections to the leading posts, they even found themselves dependent on the 
1,500,000 Party activists. This is all that has happened, but it has been enough to 
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raise the question of a revision of the theoretical tenets of Marxism-Leninism, the 
logical consequences of which were clearly demonstrated in Hungary. 


Finally, a knowledge of the concrete forms of inner-Party democracy,, the 

actual relationship of forces, and the factors which really count helps explain the 

_ ‘inevitability of a counterattack by the orthodox elements within the Party, the 

- members of the Party apparatus. The moment the Party worker or the Party | 
“whip” is dependent on the will of the persons who-elect him, the ordinary Party” 

members, he simply cannot fulfill his functions. This view has been SPRE ; 

quite unequivocally i in the Party press since 1956: 


Is it really democracy i in a Party organization numbering 110-150 members if 
one or two or, say, 10-12 members in fact decide whether a secretary should belong 
to the new bureau or not?... Everybody undefstands that the secretary must 
sometimes exercise pressure upon one or another Party member.... There will, 
always be persons with grievances, who will vote according to their personal and. 
nonpolitical views. This is a very acute question with which we have to deal daily. 
What can we do about it??3 í 


“The Party functionary who. wrote these lines clearly itidestenod that it is 
impossible to drive the people on whose votes he was dependent for his election. , 
This idea has been carried even further, with the desire openly eee that the 
electoral law be’ amended. 

In the light of what has been said, it cannot be E as M R that from 
March 1958, after the downfall of Bulganin, the organ which actually lays down 
the country’s policy, the Party Presidium, has been comprised almost entirely of 
representatives of the Party apparatus. The two exceptions, marshals Voroshilov 

- sand Bulganin, do not play an active role. It is evidently impossible under present , 
conditions for the members, of the Party apparatus on the Central Committee 
to provide places in the governing organ even for members of the highest 
circles of the government aristocracy. This isthe best indication that even 
restricted inner-Party democracy is a potential threat to the whole dictatorship. 


Sy 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet Coal Industry 


In spite of the rapid development of the Soviet coal industry during recent 
years, coal output has not kept up with the demands of the Soviet economy, 
which has constantly been placed in a difficult situation, particularly in the 
European USSR. This has led to a situation in which most consumers’ reserves of 
solid fuel have been exhausted and difficulties in the supplying of industrial 
enterprises'and transportation have arisen. These difficulties have in turn empha- 
sized the'need for an increased production capacity in the coal industry and for the 

' building up of reserves of coal which could when needed quickly be utilized to 
alleviate the immediate crisis. 

_ Coal, particularly that from the older coal fields of the European USSR, is one 
of the most expensive forms of fuel. However, the slow development of the 
Soviet gas industry to date and the sharp reduction in reserves of timber in the 
European parts of the country have made the reduction of the proportion of coal 
to other forms of fuel an extremely slow process. The following table, which 
gives a comparison of the amounts of different fuels used in the Soviet Union, 
reveals the seriousness of the situation: 


ph Soviet Fuel Output 1913—59 ` 
Based on Standard Fuel Equivalent* 

(Percentage of Total) 

Coal | Oil = NatomlGas Peat Shale | Wood 
1913 aiaty. diuenres 653 328 — 19 — = 
1927-28). 4.0 genesis 623 344 08 25 — — 
1932 irain eraen 597 322 13 677 01 — 
1937 oaan. E 671 250 16 62 01. — 
1940 cd cise strana pune -7014 27 19 60 03 — 
WSO aa idee epet 73.2 189 22 50 07 — 
1955 kaitara aerae . 648 224° 24 44 06 54 
TOS Ree A 61.9 253 42 37 06 43 
1958 (Plan) osiesases da as 598 221 59 .37 06 39 
1959 (Plan) a.n. cece i 57.6. 266 84 BS 05 37 


* Seandard Puel ts a statistical convention equivalent to a beating capacity of 7,000 calories per kilogram 

SOURCES. Vopray skasswuks, No. 1 (1956), p. 26; Planones kboxyasstve, No, 11 (1957), p. 49 

The 1957 figure of 61.9% is extremely high, equal to the US percentage for as 
long ago as 1930-34. For the purpose of comparison, since World War II the 
percentage ‘of coal in total American fuel output has been in 1945-49, 51%; 
1950-54, 38.39%; 1954, 32.7%; and 1957, 35%.) Moreover, even if the Soviets 
fulfill their plans for 1958, they will still be over 25 years behind the Americans as 
far as the substitution of other fuels for coal is concerned. _ 


= 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 1 (1956), p. 26; Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 11 (1957), p. 49. 
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The lag in the mining of coal is not in accordance with the directives passed at 
the Twentieth Party Congress-for the development of the coal industry during the 
period 1956-60. The :ncréase in coal output during the Sixth Five-Year Plan over 
that of the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year plans was to have been as follows. By 1950 
-~ Soviet coal output had increased by 111 millions tons, or 75%, over the 1945 


, - figure, by 1955, by 130 million tons, or 50%, over the 1950 figure. By 1960 the 


increase is to be 202 million tons, or 52%, over the 1955 figure, with 121.6 million 
tons planned for the period 1956-58. This gives an annual increase of 22 million tons 
for the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 26 million for the Fifth, and 40 million for the: 
Sixth. However, actual output for 1956-58 was 98 million tons, or 33 million per 
_year.2 Thus, the results of the first three years of the Sixth Five-Year Plan confirm 
the considerable lag in the development of the Soviet coal industry behind the 
directives of the Twentieth Party Congress, amounting to 23.6 million tons for 
these three years. The result is that the Soviet leaders are striving to make up the 
difference during the last two years of the current plan by stepping up production 
by about 52 million tons per year. 

According to information provided by the International Geological Congress 
held in Moscow in 1937 to ascertain the world’s coal resources, the USSR at that 
time had known reserves of 1,654 billion tons, of which 1,481 billion tons were in 
the Asian regions and only 173 billion tons in the European USSR? 

Since then, however, research has shown that these figures were considerably 
underestimated. Soviet coal reserves are now estimated as: (1) actual and probable 
‘to a depth of 1,200 meters, 1,600 billion tons; and (2) possible, mainly at depths of 

- 1,200-1,800 meters or at lesser depths in’ regions of Northern Siberia so far not 
‘studied in detail, 7,000 billion tons.. Thus, in 1957 Soviet coal reserves were 8,600 
billion tons, even if some of them are at depths of over 1,200-meters and therefore 
cannot be reached with the equipment now available. 

The increase in world coal resources has not been anywhere as great as those 
of the Soviet Union, as can be seen from the following table: i 


í -1913 , - 1937 1957 


$ : i (Billion Tons) 
, World Coal Reserves .......-....4. 7,397.5 8,818.0 | 15,000.0 
USSR Coal Reserves ....... "Beaks, Jase 233.9, 1,654.4 8,600.0 ` 


SOURCES VK Bachnev, M. K. Bagatbev, P. Z. Zvyagio, and V. D. Sosnov (eds), aa rempsblemest SSSR Sovet 
Coal Industry), Moscow, 1957, p 63 P cae 


The vast increase in Soviet reserves since 1937 i is an excellent indication of the - 
amount of surveying. carried out in the USSR during the pást 20 years. New, and 
in many cases large reserves have been discovered in the main Soviet coalfields— 
the Don, Kuznetsk; Moscow, Karaganda, Pechora, and Irkutsk—as well as in 
Georgia, the Urals, Central Asia, Maritime Krai, and Sakhalin, The Don Basin’s 
resources more than doubled as a tesult of successful surveying on its western, 

, northern, and eastern borders. In 1937, they ‘totaled 88 billion tons, in'1957, . 
‘ 190 billion tons, including about 50 billion tons of coking coals. Inthe Kuznetsk 

T 02 Planovoe khozyatstvo, No. 2 (1957), p.4; Pravda , Jaquary31 and December 20, 1957; January 27, 1958. 

3 M. D. Mezintsey, Ekonomika i organzatstya proizsodsiva y ugcinoi promyshlennosti (Economics and 
Production Organization in the Coal Industry), Moscow, 1952, p. 15. ; 
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" Basin ihe situation is fone the same: in 1937, reserves amounted. to 450 billion 
“tons, in 1957, to 804-billion tons, including 320 billion tons of coking coals. The 
reserves in the Pechora Basin increased from 60 billion tons in 1937 to 340 billion 
in. 1957, including 100 billion tons of coking coals, while the Moscow Basin’s 
reserves have now reached 18 billion tons. Reserves of lignite in the Irkutsk Basin, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, and the Transbaikal and Uryup-Kiisk regions are now put at 
1,700 billion tons, most of which can be.obtained by open-pit mining and thus 
offer a cheaper source of coal. Furthermore, new coal fields have been discovered; 

for example, in: the eastern oblasts of the-USSR a new lignite area has ‘been 
discovered close by the Turgai Depression: This region has been called the 
Ubogan ot Turgai Basin. in the Northern Caucasis, and the reserves are con- 
siderable and of a high quality. 

The reserves of this new basin are estitnatéd at -40 billion tons, largely capable 
of being mined by Open-pit methods. The South Aldan Basin, situated in Southern 
Yakutia, where it is planned to construct the fourth Soviet metallurgical center, 
also -has an estimated 40 billion tons of high-quality coal suitable for coking 
purposes. In Tuva Autonomous Oblast a coal field with reserves of about 18 bil- 
. lion tons was discovered near Uglokhemsky, and a considerable part of them can 
“ be used for coking purposes. In Northern Siberia, coal reserves to date fixed at 
725 billion tons have been found near Taimir and Anabasko-Khatang, while the 


~ teserves of the one million square-kilometer Tungus Basin together with the 


400,000 square-kilometer Lena Basin amount to 4,000 billion tons, almost 50% 
-of the total Soviet coal reserves. Most of the coal reserves in the eastern areas of 


_ the USSR ate coking coals. It is here that the metallurgical industry is to be 


developed in the near future, and plans have already been made for building a . 
metallurgical plant in the’ South Aldan BasinS > ; 

The newly discovered coal reserves ate not at all aa distributed. The 
_ major portion, about 92%, lies to the-east of the Urals, while the ey of this 
` is in Western and Eastern Siberia. ‘The’ European USSR has only 7. Sone 

“According to. available information reserves of coal suitable for open-pit 
mining amounted on January-1, 1957 to about 25 billion tons, of which 23 billion 
were in Kazakhstan, Central Asia. Siberia, and the Far East. The discovery of the 
new feserves thus means that the total amount of coal mined by the open-pit . 
system can be increased from this year’s target of 90 million tons' to 500 million 
tons, of which 400 million tons per year will be in the above-mentioned regions.” 

In spite of the large reserves of coal discovered, they have not been studied in 
any. detail. Of the 1,000 billion tons of coal suitable for industrial’ purposes in the 
economically developed regions, only 14%, including existing mines and those 
presently under construction, is in areas which have been prospected. Even in the 
- main coal-mining areas the proportion of the reserves actually prospected is low: 


. in the Donbas, 30%; in the Foes, 12% inthe Kansko-Achin Basin, 8%; and 


t 





4 Ibid., pp. 63—64. š i ' . - r 
5 Ibid! pp. 64—65. ' i: l i 
76 Uzol, No. 1 (1958), p. 3. ' 
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- in the Pechora Basin, 4%. Prospecting in Northern Siberia and the Far East has 
been very slight. As a result, between 1958 and 1960 extensive surveying and 
prospecting is to be carried out in the Southern Yakutsk and Pechora basins and 
in the Far East, the Urals, Central Asia, and the Transbaikal area. In connection 
with the founding of the so-called third metallurgical center in Kazakhstan and 
Siberia the search for deposits of coking coals in oe Kuznetsk Basin, Kazakhstan, 
and Hastern Siberia is being stepped up. 


In 1957, the coal mined was consumed as follows: 


A Breakdown of Soviet Coal Consumption 


(In Percentages) 
Railroad and Water Transportation ... ....... 22.96 
Ferrous Metallurgy ........0- cece cece ene eaee 21.38 
' Ministry of Electric Power Stations ........... 18.53 
Machine-building Industry .................-. 6.02 
Coal Industry’ acd. 3005-5 seceehietonaece 4.69 
Remaining Branches of Industry ........... a 5.42 
Consumer Needs .........605 0 seve eee inns 21.00 


SOURCES: V K. Buchnev, M. K. Bagashev, P, Z Zvyagin, and V. D Sosnov (cds.), Ugolsaya promypsbleanect SSSR (The Soviet 
Coal Induatry,) Moscow, 1957, p 35. R 

In 1955, about 99% of the total work performed by locomotives was done by 
those operating on coal, while in spite of the plans envisaged at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. for switching railroad transportation from steam to electric and 
Diesel locomotives the proportion of haulage done by steam locomotives in 1957 
was still approximately 95% .of the total. At the end of 1957 a decision was taken 
_ to replace coal by other forms of fuel as far as possible. Plans were made to step 
up the pfoduction of natural and manufactured gases, but in spite of the great 
efforts made there can be no question yet of a reduction in the pressure on the 
Soviet coal industry. The USSR’s gas output is still far behind that of the US. 
Soviet planned output for 1958 is only 31.5 billion cubic meters, whereas in 1956 
the American figure was 326 billion cubic meters.” Moreover, although the pres- 
ent transition from coal as the main source of fuel is increasing the need for petro- 
leum on the Soviet railroads, the proportion of coal used is still very high. 

Soviet coal output at present is not keeping up with the targets set for the - 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, The planned increase was 203 million tons, but even if 
this year’s target is met, the first three years will have yielded an increase of only 
98 million tons,, or 33 million per year. Nevertheless, there has been a steady rise 
since the beginning of the five-year plan era. During the First Five-Year Plan 
(1928-32) the annual increase was 7.2 million tons, during the Second (1933-37), 
12.7 million tons, during the Fourth (1946-50), 22.4 million tons, during: the 
Fifth, (1951-55), 26 million tons, and during the first three years of the Sixth 
(1956-58), 33 million tons.1° 

8 Ibid, . 

» Strany soisalvzma i kapitalizma r tsifrakh (The Socialist and Capitalist Countries in Figures), 
Moscow, 1957, p. 60. 


10 V, K. Buchnev, M. K. Bagashev, P. Z. Zvyagin, and V. D. Sosnov yas Ugolnaya promysblennost ` 
_ SSSR (The Soviet Coal Industry), Moscow, 1957, p. 39. : 
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` The lag of 23.6 million tons in' the increase aiad ii the period 1956-58 
is primarily due to the chronic lag in the plans for building new mines. The history 
of the reconstruction and restoration of old mines and the construction of new 
ones is interesting. By 1920, 1,600 mines in the Donbas, mainly small ones, had 
been nationalized, and in 1923-24 there were in the area 591 mines with an 
average annual output of 20,600 tons each. By 1927-28, only 440 of these were 
working, with an average annual.output of 62,100 tons each, indicating a 
considerable rise in labor productivity and efficiency: In 1925-27, in the Ukrainian 
regions of the Donbas 24 new mines were begun with a total estimated output of 
11.3 million tons a a year. However, construction proceeded very slowly and 100 
smaller mines, whith in the period 1926-27 produced two million tons of coal, an 
indication of their extremely low planned capacity, began operations. In 1929, 
the first nine mines of the First Five-Year Plan with a total annual output of 
2.16 million tons started production. By the end of this plan 138 new pits with a 
annual total output of 53.3 million tons had come into operation. They were concen- 
trated in the Don, Kuznetsk, Moscow, and Ural coal fields. During the Second 
Five-Year Plan 146 pits with a combined output of 74.7 million tons of coal per 
year began working? . ` 


The pits built during this period had large capacities, as can ca seen from the 
following table: 
Average Annnal Sree Pee of Capacity 


of New Secon: of New Firet 
Five-Year Plan a Five-Year Plan Mines 

pa Donbas ai0.iviabocvers '... 610,000 tons 127.0 

Moscow Region .... ...... 220,000 ,, 78.5 

Kuzbas oe vated Ss sas a-~, 800,000 ,; 219.0 

E e arctedcseeeme os '.. 420,000 „ "165.0 
Karaganda ...........00005 420,000 ,, , — 

Other Coal Fields .......... 710,000 ,, 225.0 


SOURCES: V K Buchnev, M. K Bagashev, P Z Zvyagin, and V D, Somov (eds), Ugelaays promyshlemwos SSSR (The Soviet 
Coal Industry), Moscow, 1957, p 73 


In accordance with a decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934, 51 
pits with a total annual output of 29 million tons were planned for the Second 


' Five-Year Plan.1# The Third Five-Year Plan, which was interrupted by World 


War I, envisaged a further 554 pits, with a total capacity of 141.5 million tons. At 
the same time.a large number of small pits with an average capacity of 250,000 tons 


' per year began to be built, to help combat the serious coal shortage. By 1940, 190 


` pits with a total capacity of 35.3 million tons per year were ready. Between 1938, 


H 


the first year of the Third Five-Year Plan, and 1940 no mines with capacıties of 
more than 300,000 tons per year began operations. 

In 1940, the mine-construction program was curtailed considerably and the 
only new pits to begin production were small ones with a combined capacity of 
11.7 million tons per year. By this year, 447 new mines with a combined annual 


capacity of 174.3 mien tons had been put into ee This was 70% of all 


u Tbid., pp. 71-73. 
1 Thid., pp. 73—74. 
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_ existing Soviet mines. As a result of ie new E funds set aside for the- 
' Soviet coal industry. rose from 385.5 million rubles in, 1928 to 2. 301 billion in. 
1937, reaching 4,554 billion in 1940. ; 
The occupation of the Don and Moscow coal fields“by the Gotan towards 
the end of 1941 deprivéd the USSR of 60%, of its total coal capacity. The Moscow 
‘ coal field was quickly retaken and eight months later-output had alteady passed. ` 
the ptewar level. The restoration of the Donbas pits began immediately after the: 
„area had been recaptured in September 1943, but the task. was not completed. 
- until well after the war had finished: Against the losses suffered i in the European. 
USSR during the fighting can’ be set the new mines brought into operation in 
, ` the Gountry’s’ eastern regions.1® In all, the Soviet East introduced new. capacity 
. of 31.9 million tons per year made up as follows: the Kuzbas, 6.9 ‘million tons; 
Karaganda, 5.7 million; the ' Urals, 16.2 muban and the Pechora Basin, 
£ 3.1 million tons.*4 
i During the period 1946- 50, new pits with a capacity of 101. 3 million tons’ per 
year; almost double the figure for the First Five-Year Plan, were put into opera- 
. tion. ‘The Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55) saw new mines with a capacity of 
112.6 million tons completed and construction, on a further 414, with a total 
capacity of 153.8 million tons a year, begun. This was a 17% increase over the 
figures for the preceding plan.15 The Sixth Five-Year Plan got off to a bad start 
as far as the coal industry was concerned, for a shortage of cement,and other 
building materials and the nondelivery of machinery. caused 67 pits which were to 
have begun operations in 1956 not to be completed ‘until 1957.18 This meant that 
only 95 new pits began mining in 1957, including'37 built by Komsomol members 
' mobilized for the purpose from the Ukraine. As a résult, the’ Soviet leaders again 
resorted to a stop-gap, and 37 poorly equipped mines with the low capacity of six 
million tons of coal per yeat were hastily constructed. Nevertheless, the additional 
capacity of 42.7 million tons planned for 1957 was not realized. 17 This year, it is 
'. planned that new mines with a total capacity of 37.1 million tons will begin 
Operations. / 
A further, means of improving the general situation ate’the cuts in solid fuel 
expenditure, scheduled to save 6. 5. million tons of fuel ia industry and trans- 
The Sixth Five-Year Plan envisaged an. increase in coal output of 203 million 
tons as well as the construction of new pits, with a total capacity of 240 million 
tons.!* Sixty-seven million tons of the increase, will be opunterpaledged oe the . 
coalklost when a numbef of old mines: close down.. i l 





13 Thid, pp. 3T 0 

u Ugl, No. 11 (1957), p. 5. i ; ' 
; 18 G.V. Surmilov, N. M. Pokrovsky, A. v. Goritsky, ind B. S. Shestov ‘eds: ), Stroitelstvo EREE 
atii dgolnor promyshlennosti SSSR (Enterprise Construction ia tie Soviet Coal ee Moscow, 1957, 
pp. 12—13. , : 

16 Prasda, January 31, 1957. 

17 Ugil, No. 8 (1957), p. 3. 

18 Pravda, December 20, 1957. i 

19 G. V. Surmilov, N. M. eu aba ‘A. V. Gonitsky, and B. S. Shestov (eds.), op. cit, P 463 
22 P ; et at J E 
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' According to the directives of the current five-year plan output of coal for 
coking purposes is to be stepped up to 118 million tons and open-pit mining to 
122 million tons a year by 1960.*° Since coal obtained by the open-pit method 
‘normally contains a great quantity of ash, processing is to be raised 85%, thereby 
considerably raising the cost price of the coal; ` 
During the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the total increase in coal output was 128 
million tons, of which pits which began mining during the plan accounted for 
74 million tons. In 1960, the last year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, on the other 
hand, new pits completed during the period 1956-60 are to produce at least 
135 million tons.*4 
' “Since the end of the war,'the larger mines'have begun to playan ever-increas- 
ing role; in 1956, the average daily output per underground mine had risen to 
` 929 tons, compared with 309 tons in 1945 and 738 tons in 1940, while the open-pit 
mines’ averages were 4,720 tons in 1956, 2,599 tons in 1945, and 2,490 tons in 
1940. An important contributing factor in the rise was the technological progress 
_mhade by the Soviet coal industry, including the mechanization of heavy and labor- 
consuming processes such as loading. In 1947; mechanical cutters were introduced 
into Soviet mines and by 1957, 260 were in operation. ?? 
Although the Soviets have never been able to build mines fast enough to keep 
up with the growing demands for coal they have nevertheless succeeded in 
raising coal output many times over, as can be seen from the following table: 


Soviet Annual Coal Production 1913-57 
4 ; 4 ' (la Tons) 


1913 ........ 29,120,000 1938 .......005 133,260,000 

1918 iad sea tuae 13,010,000 1939 16.0 we... 146,210,000 

1919. eee. 9,440,000 1940 eo riais 165,920,000 

, 1920 .... 8,750,000 IL ireren s 
TIT ent Felisi 9,530,000 TO eena — 

; 1922 i aaee 11,320,000 1943.. ‘90,000,000 
1923 ........ 12,700,000 > 1944 2... eee — 

E E ete dey 16,330,000 1945 .. a.a... 2: 149,330,000 

19252 eat 16,520,000 1946 Seear es 164,060,000 

. 1926 EEA 25,770,000 < 1947 aoaaa. 183,250,000 

1927 aes Gada 32,280,000 4948 alaen. 208,240,000 

1928 .... .. 35,510,000 1949 . a aaa. 235,510,000 

1929 i. aociras 40,070,000 Be AQBO: waht vases 261,090,000 

`o 1930 o aaa 47,780,000 ASSL eiei aan 281,930,000 

1931 .....0 wo... 56,750,000 1952. siete vee 300,880,000 

i 1932 22. gier 64,360,000 1953 .... .! ... 320,420,000 

/ 1933 ...... 76,330,000 1954 0.0... P 347,110,000 

1934 94,160,000 1955 ...t.. 0.0. 391,250,000 

1935 109,630, 1956 429,000,000 

1936 ........ 126,820, 1957 aae chee 463,000,000 

1937 10... ...e,. 127,970,000 


SOURCES. Promyshlexnos? SSSR. Stetsstrchesky shoraik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 40, Marednse 


Abeapassive SSSR. Statsstechesky shormk (The National Economy of the ‘USSR. A Stattstical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 60, Pravda, 


November 7, 1957, December 20, 1957; January 27, 1958 





20 Thid. 


"21 Planosoe kboxyaistvo, No. 2 (1957), p. 11. 
22 Ugl, No. 11, (1957), p. 5. 
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In addition, output is planned to rise even more, reaching 489 million tons by 
the’end of 1958, 593 million tons by 1960, and 750 millior tons by 1972. 


It is noteworthy that actual output during 1956 and 1957 was lower than that 
laid down originally in the directives of the T'wentjeth Party Congress. There will 
be a further drop in 1958, so that by January 1, 1959 the lag behind the original 
plan will amount to 23 million tons. As foz long-range goals, the fifteen-year plan 
outlined by Khrushchev on November 6, 1957 shows that in spite of the serious 
coal shortage, the rate of increase of output is to be reduced. The Sixth Five-Year 
Plan envisaged an average annual increase of 40.6 million tons, but the average 
for the period 1957-72 will be somewhere between 17 and 20 million tons, 18 
million less than the actual increase for 1956 and 6 million less than the planned 
increase for 1958. However, if the original increase target for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan of 203 million is to be fulfilled, the increase for 1959-60 will have to be 
52-53 million tons. More details of annual averages will probably be made 
available when data, on the seven-year long-range plan for the period.1959-65 
ate published. The figures will presumably lie somewhere between the 1959-60 
high and the low of Khrushchev’s fifteen-year plan. 

The desire to overtake the United States in industrial output has led to the 
` ignoring of such factors as the quality , of tke coal being mined, the amount of ash 
‘contained in it, and its heating capacity. As a result over 30% of total output is 

lignite and the percentage is continuing to increase. 
` Although the United States has long been switching from solid fuels to gas 
‘and petroleum, thereby reducing the need for coal,?3 the capacity of the American 
coal industry is more than 700 million tons per year, against the Soviet 1958 figure 
of about 490 million tons. The Soviet Union does, however, have large reserves 
of coal suitable for mining by the open-pit method. The Ekibastuz coalfield 
alone, for example, has about three billion tons. Since this coal is readily accessible 
output there in the next few years is to be stepped up to 30 million tons per 
year. Then again, the Irshe-Borodino coal field offers prospects of opening several 
' open-pit mines with a capacity of 30 million tons per year. The directives of 
the Twentieth Party Congress envisaged increasing open-pit coal output to 122 
million tons per year. 

According to an official report, on January 1, 1957 deposits of coal suitable for 
open-pit mining amounted to 25 billion tons. The largest deposits are in the 
Kazakh SSR, Central Asia, Siberia, and the Far East, amounting in all to 23 
billion tons. Once these are being worked in full, Soviet coal output can be 
stepped up to 500 million tons of coal per year. In view of the high ash content 
of most coal mined by the open-pit method, processing is of considerable im- 
portance. Here the USSR is lagging behind the United States and a number of 
Western countries. Figures for 1956 show that only 26.6% of the coal mined in 
the Soviet Union was processed, although the directives of the Twentieth Party 
Congress envisaged riiag this figure to 85% by 1960.24 





* 93 Strany sotsiahzma i kapitahzsa v tsifrakb, op. c8., p. 60; Vestnik, Munich; No. 4 (1955), p. 8. 
u Ugi, No. 1 (1958), p. 3. ; 
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Open-pit mining is now an important branch of the Soviet coal industry, and 
in 1958 about 93 million tons, equivalent to 19% of the total production, is to be 
obtained by this method. The following table shows the development of open- 
pit mining in the Soviet Union since'1913: 


Soviet Open-Pit Coal Production 1913-57 | 


(Ia Tons) 
1913 ik te, Dinca 190,000 1946... ... oe, 19,100,000 
1922 se Lees ds - 200,000 ? 1947 .. 2. 2... = 20,750,000 
as | 7 ee AEN A 320,000 1948 cand 22,800,000 
1928 cs aa Gee's 300,000 7 1949 .. .. .. .. 25,180,000 
19323 tressi ; ` 370,000 1950s chete sae \.. 27,140,000 
1937 .. de Cerei 2,500,000 ° L 1951 ... .... 30,160,000 
1940 ........ oe 6,310,000 1952. sorg oasa 34,860,000 
1941 ........ ` 6,980,000 : 1953... 1 aua 42,330,000 
19 4D oe ares enoa 8,700,000 1954 is cates Bea ae 52,180,000 
1943 . wo... 12,700,000 1955... .. . .. 64,930,000 
1944 a . 15,460,000 1956... .. .. . 77,500,000 
1945 1.0... 2. eee 17,780,000 195 F ies ee diets 83,000,000* 
* Anthor’s Estimate, f i 
SOURCES: Promysilexnost SSSR. Statusttebesky bork (Soviet Industry A Statistical on), Moscow, 1957, p 145, Ui 


Promy Compilats Igolneya 
SSSR Statutubecky spoavocterk (The Soviet Coal Industry. A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 1957, pp 50—51, Ug, No 11 
(1957), p. 5; No 1 (1958), pp 2—3 

The progress made by the Soviet coal industry has been largely a result of the 
development of the mining machine-building industry, which on January 1, 
1958 had 51 factories able to produce 700 different types of basic machinery and 
equipment. In comparison with 1940, output of automatic coal cutters had in- 
creased 38 times by 1956, conveyor belts 16 times, cages 3.4 times, and pumps 
4.2 times. At present the industry is able to meet all the Soviet mining industry’s 
needs and is also providing other branches of the economy with various types of 
equipment. Thus, a Kuznetsk factory manufacturing coal-cutting equipment can 
supply enough bits to meet the requirement of all Soviet consumers. Three fac- 
tories, at Druzhkovka on the River Torets, Uzlovaya, and Kiselevsk, are even 
supplying cars for underground haulage work. It is noteworthy that production 
costs/of factories manufacturing specialist coal-mining machinery are much lower 

than at factories producing ordinary machinery.*°° ; 


`The mining machine-building industry has many of the faults found in other 
sectors of the economy-duplication, irrational distribution, and so on. Thus, 
although the Aleksandrovsk, Laptev, and Kopeisk factories are manufacturing 
mine pumps and the Kharkov Svet Shakhtera Works and the Aleksandrovsk and 


‘Druzhkovka factories are making loading machinery, similar models are being 


‘manufactured by enterprises which to date have been supplying the ferrous and 
nonferrous metal industries-the Krivorog and Voronezh factories, for example. 
As a result, cost prices for the same machinery vary from factory to factory. For 
instance, a particular type of cage which costs 97,000 rubles at a Stalino plant 
costs almost 124,000 rubles at Aleksandrovsk. ey factories officially engaged 





35 Planovoe kbozyaistvo, No. 3 (1958), p. 93. 
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in mining machine-building also have to manufacture spare parts for railroad 
equipment, excavators, automobiles, and many other types of machinery not 
connected with mining. Since in many such cases the factories concerned do not 
have the exact types of machine-tools required to produce these goods, but have 
to improvize to some extent, the cost price of the finished product far exceeds that 
of the goods manufactured by a plant possessing the necessary equipment. For 
example, the Skopin Mining Machine-building Factory had to manufacture 
railroad semaphores, which cost 1,702 rubles each, while the Nizhne-Dnepr 
Factory specializing in their manufacture produced better quality ones at a cost 
of only 787 rubles.?® 


In 1957, the first step was made in the mining machine-building industry to 
put an end to the practice of factories manufacturing goods other than those in 
which they specialize. Gosplan of the USSR worked out a plan for effecting a 
sharp reduction in the types of equipment manufactured by tne enterprises in 
question, and the sovnarkhozes have taken the first practical step. The Voronezh 
Sovnarkhoz, for instance, stopped a local factory manufacturing coal-processing 
equipment from making pneumatic drills, leaving it to concentrate on the guods 
in which it specialized. Other factories are likely to follow suit this year.?” How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that a tendency towards local autarky in some 
soynarkhozes and the excessive specialization engaged in by some factories 
earlier manufacturing mining equipment may result in their switching to a differ- 
ent type of product, as a result of which the’ coal industry will be affected 
adversely. 


Labor meres in the Soviet mining industry is still on a low level, more 
than three times behind that of the United States. During the last two years 
output per man has increased from only 37.8 to 39.2 tons per month, in spite of 
the considerable amounts of mechanized equipment available. In 1956, 32% of the 
coal requiring to be loaded onto the conveyor belts after being cut was mined by 
machinery, while mechanized loading increased from 7% in 1948 to 50%, in 1956. 
Furthermore, the amount of machinery with remote or automatic cono i is on 
the rise.?8 r 


In Kian to introducing new equipment, the Soviet mining leaders have in 
most pits altered the organization of production and labor. Since 1950, so-called 
all-round brigades, teams able to do more than one particular job, have been 
introduced and the seven-day work week has been abolished. A reduction in the 
length of the working day in the Donbas and other coal basins this year is to be 
followed by a further reorganization of labor in the mines not merely to avoid 
a drop in labor productivity, but to achieve an improvement. 


The following table shows the average output pert month per worker in the 
various coal fields: 





26 Thid , pp. 94—95. 
27 Thid |p. 95. 
%8 Ugl, No. 11 (1957), pp. 5—6. 
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Output in the Major Soviet Coal Fields 


_{in Man-Tons per Moath) 

A 1937 1940 ` 1%5 ' 1950 _ 1%1 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Ukraine ......... oe = 257. 141 248 233 242 24.6 25.7 26.2 
Donbas ......... .2.... 23.7 261 -146 227 243 248 24.7 253 258 
Moscow Region .....:.. 28.3 324 234 35.2 °'383 39.8 39.8 40.3 42.0 
Kuzbas n... eemo L 412 -43.1 340 ` 36.3 39.5 420 436 444 46,7 
Pechora Region. .... .. —  — 173 251 271 294 319 371 37.7 
Urale. sete canting io iiano 31.0 439 403 439 483 512 542 57.3 61.1 
Karaganda.......... T... 30.9 ° 43.9 29.7 ` 404 45.3 486 524 551 624 
Central Asia ......... ".. 165 22.2 13.0 240 243 26.7 293 319 348 
` Eastern Siberia n... u... 37.2 -51.6 '388 47.6 515 '55.2 60.4 67.8 770 


Rives "269 306 238 301 324 338 348 364 37.8 
Upetmeye’ st SSSR: Statrstchesky sprarochesh (The Soviet Coal Industry A Statzstical Handbook), Moscow, 
1957, po! A Ul No '8 (1957), p 2, Pravda, January 27, 1958, 

Even a brief comparison will show the advantages of the open-pit system 
over underground mining, at least as far as quantity is concerned. Average monthly 
output in the Ukraine and the Donbas was 26.2 and 25.8 tons respectively, in 
“spite of the fact that the Donbas is one of the best organized underground coal 

fields in the USSR. The figures for the coal fields where there is‘more open-pit 
mining than underground are better than these: in 1955, the Ural coal fields aver- 
aged 61.1 tons per man per month, the Karaganda Basin, 62.4 tons, and the East 
Siberian coal field, 77 tons. In those fields where mining is only by the open-pit 
method, output per miner per month was 203.6 tons, and the cost price of one 
ton of open-pit coal was approximately ‘20 rubles, four times less than under- 
ground’ coal. It is obvious, therefore, why it is intended to step up the output © of 
open-pit coal to 92.9 million tons in 1958, 122 million tons in 1960, and why a 
long-range plan for 500 million tons per year has been worked out.?® 


In spite of the increased role of gas and oil as fuels, coal still continues to 
, occupy a leading position, and this year will account for 59.8% of total fuel 
consumption. Hence, while the Soviet economy is still so dependent on coal the 
Soviet leaders are trying to ingratiate themselves with the leading miners, many 
of whom have been awarded the title of Hero of Socialist Labor. By November 
1957, 141,000 miners had been given government awards, and 25,000 had received 
the title of Honored Miner. During the Fifth Five-Year Plan 11 billion rubles 
were set aside for constructing living accommodations for miners and seven 
million square meters of housing were built. A further 2 billion rubles were spent 
on recreational centers. In 1956, the first year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 3.3 
billion rubles were spent on.construction and 1.9 million square meters of hving 
* space provided.®° In 1957, the plan for building living accommodations was 
increased from 46 million to 47 million square meters. These measures alone 
indicate the‘Soviet leaders’ concern over the coal situation, for coal will continue 
for some years to be the basis of the Soviet economy. _ GA. Voedensky 
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Culture 


- Soviet Youth and the Reform in secbildusy and Higher 
Education : : 

. Preparations are presently under way for a reform of the Soviet system of 
secondary ahd higher education. The reform appears to be.quite considerable, for 
Minister of Education of the RSFSR Afanasenko in a recent interview published 
in the magazine Molodoi Kommunist spoke of itasa deadacneotal reconstruction” 
of the system.+ 

Throughout the entire Soviet Union-in shaol and institutes, oblast and 
city departments of education, ministries of education, and offices subordinate to 
them-a campaign is being carried on in support of what Professor Goncharov, a 
vice-president of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, has called 
a nation-wide study of the reorganization of the educational system: An article 
in Uchitelskaya gazeta entitled “Perfecting Secondary and Higher Educatiòn” ` 
states more concretely that the reform is to be “a reconstruction of the school 
system and of higher education,” in addition to involving an improvement of the 
entire system of political education in school and university.* A leading article in 
the magazine Partiinaya zhizn takes an even broader view of the reform, which it’ 
describes as “a search for a more effective-system of cultural and professional 
youth training.”? . 

It is apparent from the discussion that the réform is to cover not only the 
technical level but the sociological as well, that is, it is intended to affect not only 
intellectual abilities and values, but the sociological and Naty character of 
Soviet youth. 

The Soviet leaders have made frequent efforts to create an ideal, new type, of 
Soviet youth believing implicitly in the ruling class, absolutely convinced of the 
correctness of its policies, and prepared to accept without murmur. all depriva- 
tions and hardships for the sake of building a Communist society. One recent 
attempt of this kind was embodied in a decree of the Party Central Committee in 
the fall of 1957 calling for a complete reorganization of the Pioneer youth move- 
ment. The reform now under consideration is a new and extremely broad 
attempt to educate and mold Soviet’ youth into a more dependable body of 
replacements, to which the task of building Communism in the Soviet Union and 
throughout the world can be entrusted without fear of failure. 

Khrushchev initiated the new campaign in a speech delivered to the Thirteenth 
Komsomol Congress in April 1958.5 Aftér recounting a number of possible basic 
changes in the system of general education and in the task of training future 





1 Molodoi Kommumist, No. 5 (1958), pp. 72—4. 
2 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 29, 1958. 

3 Partiinaya zlian, No. 8 (1958). 

4 Bulletin, Manich, No. 12 (1957), pp. 38—42. 
3 Pravda, April 19, 1958. 
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technical and other experts, he attacked the principle of universal ten-year 
secondary education, something which in the Soviet Union up to the ptesent has 
been proclaimed as one of the greatest accomplishments of the Soviet regime. 
He declared: 


... young men and women after finishing the ten-year school do not willingly 
go into factories and mulls, kolkhozes and sovkhozes, but regard such a thing as 
beneath their dignity. Such a gentlemanly negligence of and incorrect attitude to- 
ward physical labor also appear in some families. If a child doesn’t make progress, 
some parents tell him, “If you don’t get along better in school, you wont be able to 
get into a higher school but will have to go to work in a factory as an ordinary 
laborer.” Physical labor gets turned into a kind of bogy for children. 


‘ To reinforce his argument against making graduation from the school 
compulsory, Khrushchev introduced his audience to a new hero to serve as a 
new model for all Soviet youth. He told them about-a certain Nikolai Chikirev 
who had left school during the war to go to work ina factory. While still working 


_ he had finished his secondary education in night ’school and later, ‘without 


stopping work,” he had graduated from a ENSE school with a degree in 
engineering. 

In the course of the months following the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress, 
the Soviet press gave concrete form to Chikirev as al model for all school children 


„in the Soviet Union. Chikirev’s picture appeared in an April 1958 issue of Kom- 


somolskaya pravda together with an article describing how he had become an 
engineer while continuing as a factory laborer.* The aim of Khrushchev’s model, 
of course, was to urge young people, instead of trying to finish the ten-year 
school, to leave earlier to work in industry and to complete their education while 
working. Khrushchev said, “More attention must be paid to night schools for 
working youth, so that all young men and women working in industry can, if 
they want, get a secondary education in such schools.” It should be noted that he 
did not state that young people attending night school would be obliged to 
reach the level ordinarily attained at the secondary schools. 


- Khrushchev went on to propose that an earlier system of factory-and-mill 
schooling (FZU) be revived as the basic transition stage in moving from an 
uncompleted middle-school education to labor in industry. As to higher educa- 
tion, he “advised” placing emphasis on night-school correspondence courses, 
also combined with work in industry. He recommended that preference for 
admission to all higher schools be given to persons who had spent two or three 
years working in productive enterprises. , 

The most important change proposed by Khrushchev for admission was that 
it be based not on intellectual ability but on recommendations that the candidates 
had distinguished themselves in industrial and social work and were tested and 
politically reliable persons. f 


In enterprises and construction projects, in kolkhozes and sovkhozes, and in 
institutions, selection for higher educational establishments must be made with the 


6 Komsomolskaya pravda, Jone 12, 1958.’ 
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participation of Kemiomol and trade-nnion ¢ organizations, which will, sibi ob- ` 


jective evaluations of how ‘a person ‘works and learns, how he behaves in the 
’ collective. 

In this connection there must be taken irito Gousilerstion not only the desire of 
- ` the candidate for admission to the.higher educational institution: but the evaluation 
- of his activity by social organizations (the trade union, Komsomol), so that the 
selection will be based on dégree of preparation, on attitude, and on the certainty 
that the person in question will justify the expenses incurred for him and tiiat he 

- can be really useful as a manager and organizer of industry. 


“This principle for ‘admission i is by no means new. On the contraty, it represents 
an almost complete resurrection of the principle applied in the immediate post- 
Revolutionary years when the first attempt was being made to cteate a new Soviet 
- intelligentsia out of the young members of the proletariat by what-was called 
admission to the higher educational institutions “from the lathe” and “from the 
splow.” The conclusion may.be drawn that this is a repetition of the earlier 
attempt to create a student body and a future intelligentsia of a new type out of 


"` workers and kolkhoz youth, or, at the very least, out of youth who have been 


“worked over” in ee industry for the aoe of changing their character . 
and attitudes. - 7 
Khrushchev noted as a. “shameful Senah the To ‘Soviet practice 
„by which- , ‘ pi 
the, ones who get into the higher educational institutions are not the ones who 


‘havea good preparation but the ones who have an influential papa or mamma who 
_ can manage to get their children admitted .. 


"The campaign for the nation-wide, study inaugurated by the Thirteenth f 
Komsomol Congress consisted of- putting’ in concrete terms for propaganda 
purposes the directives expressed in Khrushchev’s report in the form of advice 
and suggestions. Little was added in, the course of the study except for a few 
details regarding the reform. As a result of the'lack of any real discussion in 
connection with the study and consequently any teal revisions, the nature of the 

‘ changes and innovaticns in the system of secondary and higher education which 
the ‘Soviet leaders plan to effect can be reliably inferred, from Khrushchev’s 
speech. The new rules for admission to higher educational institutions pub- 

_ lished in the Soviet press.on June 5 merely codified the changes announced by 
Khrushchev. ' 

One of the reasons leadiùg the, Kremlin to > make a-sharp break in the system 
of education was undoubtedly the labor shortage ‘which has developed, partic- < 
ularly in connection with the immense construction projects in the North and - 
East and in Kazakhstan, and also in connection with the construction projects 
envisaged in the May decree, of the Party Central Committee calling for expansion 

‘of the chemical industry. The need for labor to expand the existing network 
of the metallurgical and coal industry has been stressed. Young people are 
especially needed for ‘carrying out the projects involved in new construction in 
the undeveloped areas of the Soviet Union, where work is done under exception- 
sa difficult circumstances involving great hardships: 
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‘the komsomol committee together with the sovnarkhozes [must] in the near 
future assemble and'direct on a voluntary basis for building work in the eastern and 
northern regions of the country and in Kazakhstan no less than one million Komso- 


mol members and young people, pa from the ranks of those who have finished 
secondary school.? ; 


In this respect, it must cie remembered that during the next few years the 
Soviet authorities will meet great difficulties as far as the number of young people 
reaching working age is concerned. The young people who were born during and 
just after World War II are just now coming of age, and, as is well known, the 
birth rate for these years was very low. It is also important to note that Soviet 
youths who have finished the ten-year course have not become accustomed to 
physical labor, and this is one of the reasons why they attempt to enter a higher 
educational institution of some kind, try to find easy work, preferably in their 
own home towns, or eyen try to avoid work entirely—to “live off the work of 
others,” as an editorial in Kommunist entitled “Raise the Role of the Komsomol 
Members in Communist Construction” puts it. An article in Komsomolskaya 
pravda on June 8, 1958 is devoted in part to the same theme: 


- There are unfortunately still among us young people who after finishing second- 
ary school avoid physical labor [and] regard it as an outrage to work in a factory 
or mine, on a construction site or in a kolkhoz and even in some cases prefer to do 
nothing. a all, that is, are . . . parasites on socialist society. 


In similar vein an article in Uchitelskaya gazeta on June 5, 1958, entices “What 
“Are Your Views, Comrades?” relates that in Kursk Oblast “a considerable group 
of young people who finished the secondary school this last year are still not 
employed, are not working either in industrial enterprises or on kolkhozes.” 


~ The new First Secretary of the Komsomol, V. E. Semichastny, who was 
elected at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress, ‘declared in a recent article in 
` Komsomolskaya pravda entitled “Always and in Everything Follow the Counsels 
of lich,” that Soviet youth ‘ ‘narrow-mindedly divides labor into ‘clean’ and 
‘ditty’. ... There are unfortunately people who live according to the principle of 
' giving E as- little as possible and taking ‘from it as much as possible.” ? 


Very characteristic of the attitude of Soviet youth and its relation to labor is 
the answer of a Soviet youth to the question why he was not working in a factory: 
“In a factory? That is not for mel Or on a farm either. We didn’t-study for ten 
years in order to dig around in manure.”10 Another atticle in a 1958 issue of the 
' same magazine, Semya i shkola, complains that parents only too frequently teach 
their children how to get along without working, by what is termed speculation 
for instance, ™ ; 





77 fe prayda, April 16, 1958. 
8 Kommunist, No. 7 (1958), p. 72. 
-? Komsomolskaya pravda, May 22, 1958. 
10 Somya i shkola, No. 4 (1958). ` 
1 Ibid., No. 1 (1958), pp. 18-9. 
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Accounts in the Soviet press of the love of work shown by Soviet youth 
working in the virgin lands or on construction projects are pure propaganda. The 
actual state of affairs :s reflected in the following conversation reported in Kom- 
somolskaya pravda:*Why did I leave Kazakhstan? You would have left it yourself! 
Everybody tan away from there.”’* 


Construction in connection with the development of the so-called third metal- 
lurgical base of the Soviet Union, at Temir-Tau in Kazakhstan, for which the 
Komsomol assumed responsibility and to which Komsomol members are assigned 
by special travel orders, is prog-essing so poozly on account of mass flights of 
the young workers and general large-scale mismanagement, that the Komsomol 
Central Committee felt obliged to call an all-union conference of Komsol workers 
to discuss the problem. The situation was repor-ed as follows: 


...at present the tempo of construction is unsatisfactory. Plans are disrupted, 
materials are not on hand. There is a large turnover of labor. Weakwilled people 
keep coming who immediately run home... . The Komsomol flame has been dying 
down. It is too weak at the building sites of factories, pits, and mines. 


The hard life led by youths working at construction sites, where labor is hard 
.and poorly paid, or by those on kolkhozes and sovkhozes, as well as the impos- 
sibility of their getting a higher education and making a career corresponding to 
their abilities and desires on account of'lack of funds and influential connections, 
. result in dissatisfaction, envy, and sometimes complete disgust. To this can be 
added the hatred of the Soviet “golden youth,” the children of the “new” class 
of highly paid Soviet bureaucrats and experts, who are privileged in innumerable 
ways. Even Soviet officialdom cannot completely overlook the existence of such 
a privileged group and complaints that parents are not properly instructing their + 
children have been made. Thus, one speaker at the recent Komsomol congress 
stated that “parents are bringing up their children poorly, spoil them, pamper 
them, on the basis that they themselves have shed blood for a better life and now 
their children ought not to experience hardship.” 


There are increased signs of antagonism on the part of the exploited toward 
their exploiters. It is keing more frequently heard that in the “period of transition 
to Communism,” when the workers are to work according to their abilities and 
to receive according to their needs, the immense difference between the high 
salaries paid specialists and bureaucrats in economic enterprises and the low 
wages paid workers and kolkhoz members is out of place. An article on “Marx 
and the Present” in Kommunist, May, 1958, comments on this view as follows: 


Shallow-minded citizens erroneously regard as unreasonable the relatively high 
pay given to highly trained specialists—scientists, construction engineers, other 
important specialists, and so on. Moreover some comrades, defending this incorrect 
point of view, attempt to bolster it with a wrongly understood citation from Lenin.” 





12 Komsomolskaya pravda, May 22, 1958. 
13 Ibid., June 16, 1958. 
u“ Konemiinist, No. 7 (1958), p. 9. 
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An important reason for:the reform is.to bring into being a youth of a prole- 
tarian type and outlook by molding children from the earliest years by habituation 
to hard practical- ‘labor while in the middle school and by breaking them in to a 
proletarian mode of life.. This is to be effected by obligatory work in the factories, 
the kolkhozes; or on construction sites during the interval between secondary and 
higher ‘educatios or, rather, Ketween completion | of the. secondary school and 
graduation from a higher school, since the majority ¢ of those going on to a higher 
education will, under the new system, obtain it without having to stop working. 


The Kremlin is doing its best to cteate from Soviet youth a ‘reliable “re- 
placement” for the future by subjecting it from school onwards to a psychological 
training with the accent on labor. To make doubly sure, the student body, which 


“in recent years has tended towatds increased criticism of ‘the regime and continued 


effort to gain spiritual freedom, is to be made more “worthy” by permitting only 
youths of proven political reliability to continue their studies. Thus, knowledge 


; and ability will be subordinated to political considerations. 


- What is it then about the youth of the USSR that is causing the Soviet authori- 


|| ties so much worry concérning the future? Over and above the “hooliganism and 


drunkenness,” about which more and more is being written in the press, the main 

“sins” appear to be fivefold. First comes the enthusiasm being shown for the 
West and the Western way, of life. At the moment the attraction is, of necessity, 
for the more superficial aspects-dress, music; art, films, and so on-but there is 
ample evidence to indicate that at least the germs of something more serious 
exist. Thus, thé attacks on Western radio broadcasts would indicate that the 
message of freedom is falling on receptive ears. The Soviets, of course, put it 
differently, but the anxiety felt is evident: 

It is no secret that Bourgeois nationalists, following the directives of their 
imperialist masters, are endeavoring to influence youth in every way possible, and 
for this purpose various rumors, padio broadcasts of the Voice of America, letters 
and provocational messages are used. They are trying, to split our youth, to sow in it 
distrust of the Soviet duthorities, propagandize in ae way possible the supposedly 
better life in the capitalist countries.15 


For its part, Soviet youth is trying more and more to adopt a middle‘of-the- 


‚toad standpoint. Molodoi Kommunist admitted quite openly that ` 


_ „these persons of the past whisper to the youth, “There is no need to join the 
Komsomol, remain neutral.” To confuse its consciousness they make considerable 
- efforts to propagate the malignant broadcasts of such stations as The Voice of America 
ae Radio Free Europe.+% 


. Second comes the upsurge of religious feelings. This is R among the 
youth, even Komsomol members, and is often linked with the desire for “‘neu- ' 
trality. ? As so often in the Soviet Union, the comments are made, or at least the 
question raised, in the form of stories based on real-life incidents. Thus, on May 
30, 1958 Komsomolskaya pravda published an article desceibing how a young girl, 


25 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 18, 1958. g i 
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often awarded prizes for her work and a member of the raion Komsomol com- 
mittee, had married in a church, gone into virtual retirement, and set up a large 
icon in her home. Purely literary works, too, are showing a tendency to favor 
- religion. Tendryakov’s tale The Miracle Worker, for example, shows the influence 
of religion and the church on the life and mutual relations of Soviet people in the 
countryside. In a conflict between the local teacher and priest, the scales are 
clearly weighted in favor of the priest, who is clever, polite, condescending,’ a 
brilliant talker on questions, of foreign policy, and completely steadfast and 
unyielding in religious questions.*” 

The general conclusion seems to be that the authorities are finding it more and 
more ‘difficult to cope with the increased religious feelings manifest among youth, 
The following are quotations from the leading Communist youth press: 


Will a young man or girl follow the Komsomol or prove to be under the influ- 
ence of the church?—this is a problem about which every primary organization is - 
compelled to think. 

Educational work among youth i in our republic is complicated by the fact that 
the church-goers do everything to hinder it.18 

It is well known what harm religion causes the Communist education of youth.?® 

What is to be done so that the youth does not observe religious rites??° 


Finally, first secretary of the Lithuanian Komsomol Petkiavicius in a speech at 
` -the Thirteenth Congress had the following to = on tg influence of the Catholic 
church on Soviet youth: 


There are quite a few shortcomings RT difficulties in our ideological education 
of our youth. These difficulties consist presently in the increased activity of the 
Catholic clergy, which is the legal center for the spreading of reactionary, nation- 
alistic views. The reactionary Catholic clergy is using all the means at its disposal 
to influence youth.*! | 


Third is the attitude to political education. The recent Komsomol ees 
and articles published in the Soviet press clearly indicate tkat political education 
is neither having the desired effect of spreading the theories of Marxism-Leninism 
> among the Komsomol, not to mention the broader circles of the youth, nor 
indeed is being carried out with anything resembling enthusiasm. For example, in 
his report at the congress Shelepin noted that “the Komsomol political network 
. is still working weakly” and that “many circles and political schools still exist only 
on paper.”*8 Then again, virtually the whole of issue No. 8 (1958) of Parttinaya 
zhiza centers around the complaint that the Komsomol and Soviet youth’ in 
general are not showing any desire to master the theories of Marxism-Leninism. 
Improvements in political work among students are looked upon as one of the 
best solutions. 

17 Znamya, No. 5 (1958), pp. 3—55. 

18 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 5 (1958), p. 57.. 

19 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 16, 1958. 

20 Molodoi Kommunist, op. cit., p. 66. 


11 Komsomolskaya prasda, April 18, 1958. ; 
33 Tbid., April 16, 1958. a * 
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Soviet theoreticians, in their so far completely . unsuccessful attempts to find 
the root of the trouble, are sometimes coming to quite absurd conclusions. In an 
article significantly entitled “Does a Schoolboy need a Watch?” the conclusion 
reached is that comfort and “excessive” amenities are spoiling Soviet youth and 
hindering its education in the spirit of Communism: 

Things subordinate the young person to them, take up his attention, and distract 
him from major vital aims and ideals; things become for him a means of superficial 
amusement, develop egotism, a mercenary attitude to life. Is it necessary to say how 
harmful and dangerous this is to the cause of Communist education?23 
Fourth comes what is termed a “‘consumer’s” attitude towards socialism, a 

phrase used to condemn Soviet youth’s desire to have a few more of the “good 
things” of life. The slogan “you only live once” is very popular among Soviet 
youth, and succinctly expresses the younger generation’s attitude. Kommunist 
recently devoted a leading article to the problem, and showed great concern over 
the belief frequently being expressed that a worker should receive the “whole 
product of his labor.”*4 
_ Fifth comes the striving for spiritual freedom. Because of the very nature of 
the problem and the danger of actually aggravating it, the reports published i in 
the Soviet press are extremely meager, but sufficient to show that the striving 
for spiritual freedom is widespread, particularly among the students. Thus, 
Shelepin stated, “Some young men and girls, primarily from among the students, 
have made nihilistic statements in which the achievements of the Soviet people 
were belittled and Soviet life presented in a distorted light.”** Partiinaya zhian 
added, “A certain part of the youth, which has grown up, as one says, in ‘easy’ 
conditions, does not understand the nature of our difficulties, criticizes all and 
everything.” 28 Then again, a Molodoi Kommunist article stressed that “our students, 
divorced from life, do not always correctly understand and evaluate Soviet life. 
Naturally we cannot reconcile ourselves to this.”’?? 

One ifiteresting side light of the campaign to distract the youth of the country 
from dangerous political discussions is the fact that cheap novels about adven- 
turers, spies, saboteurs, and even detective ‘stories—all long frowned upon by the 
authorities—-are now being published by the thousand. It is clear that Sherlock 
Holmes and the characters of H. Rider Haggard, and so on, are being used on the 
assumption that if the half-formed desires of Soviet youth cannot be controlled 
~at least it would be best to deflect them into channels comparatively harmless to 
the regime. 


* 


A faster stage in the attempt to produce the ideal Soviet man was the 
introduction of boarding schools announced by Khrushchev at the Twentieth 
Párty Congress. They will be on the lines of the pre-Revolutionary boarding 


23 Semya i shkola, No. 5 (1958), p. 22. | 
% Kommunist, No. 7 (1958), pp. 3—18. 
35 Komsomolskaya prasda, April 16, 1958. 
46 Partimaya zbizn, No. 8 (1958), p. 5. 
3? Molodoi Kommunist, op.cit., p. 65. 
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schools and will have the best possible conditions for study and the finest 
‘ téachers available, and their aim will be to provide tke ideal Communist educa- . 
tion.*8 To date the curriculums of these schools have no- been published, probably. 
because they have not been, finally ratified, and there is likely to be a certain 
amount of experimenting. before: ‘they are finally agreed on. According to the 
atticles on the boarding schools which appeared at the end of 1957. and the 
beginning of 1958, by way of an experiment piano lessons, dancing, social 
behavior, and foreign languages, primarily Frènch, have been introduced. The 
advanced grades are also to have lessons on ethics,?* but the first schools, or- 
ganized in 1956, have not beeh running long enough re to have advanced grades, 
not having yet gone beyond thesixth grade., < - 


The magazine Semya i shkola recently published 2: azticle on the boarding 
schools, which were described as a “new type of educational establishment,” 
whose aim was the “education of the new man of Communist society.” The 
article refers to the large numbers of children in the schools : 60,000 in the RSFSK 
in the 1957—58 school year, 100,000 in 1958—59, while in 1960 it is claimed that 
the figure will reach one million. It is stressed that the initial problems involved in ~., 
any new undertakirg are being successfully overcome and 'that “the boarding . 
schools. in future years will become truly model centers of the Communist edu- 
cation of children.” The article also stresses the need to overcome.the influence of . 
milieu and the home in the education of the children. Bad habits and prejudices f 
must bė “tactfully and cleverly rooted out.” 3% 


The most likely reason for the boarding schools’ relatively low present rate of 
expansion is the shortage of teachers and properly equipped rooms. ‘The situation 
will deteriorate if the huge planned increa’e in the number of boarding school 
pupils for 1960 is actually effected. However, the expected reform of the educa- 
tional system may also bring changes into the boarding school system. 


g * 
At ‘the first Congress of the union of educatiorial workers and higher school 
and research institute.personnel, vice-president of the Academy of Sciences of the 
RSFSR Goncharov made a sowing comment, which appears to be the basis 


. of.the whole reform: 


We must make the ‘eight-grade system the basis of the school, with a rather high 
standard of know edge in all subjects. 

- On the basis of the eight-grade general and aaa school there can be 
various types of secondary schaol.3* 


On the basis of thelinformation ERSA after the TRPA ag picture will be ~ 
as follows. The present unified ten-year a educational school will be 


38 Bulletin, No. 2 (1957), pp. 43—48. - 

3% Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 17, 1958. ; rae ‘ 
| 30 Semtya i shkola, No. 5 (1958). x 

31 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 16, 1958. 
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. abolished, and will be replaced by a seven- or eight-year school plus an additional 
preparatory grade. The e PONR coveted by the school will be ftom six to 
14 or15. 


Jn secondary schools a time spent on theoretical Weni is to be reduced 
considerably. Instead, practical courses are to be introduced. Thus, the lower 
grades will spend 25% of their school time on learning “work habits,” while the 
higher grades will spend half their time on “training for productive work.” All 
the senior grades are to have workshops and the like at their disposal. 


As Uchitelskaya gaziti states outright: “The existing curriculums of the second- 
ary school must be fundamentally reexamined and reduced in order to create 
better conditions for the combination of teaching and productive work.” 32 
Molodoi Kommunist gave a few more details: . 


: Training for work must begin from the first grade and continue constantly until 

graduation from the secondary school. At first there will be manual labor, then 

‘study in up-to-date locksmiths’ and carpenters’ workshops and, finally, the inclusion 
1 of senior graders in productive work in the economy.38 


. .On finishing a general educational course the former students are to go directly 
to the factory or collective farm, where they are to complete their secondary 
education in evening agricultural or workers’schools. However, even at the 

_ evening classes, in addition to general educational subjects, there will be courses 

designed to increase the workers’ qualifications in a particular specialty. Alter- 

natively, the students may enroll in the new system of factory training which 

__ includes trade schools. Up to 80% of the two or three years’ training time will be 
_ Spent on productive work. There will also be one- or two-year courses in special- 

ized agricultural subjects in the sovkhozes and agricultural regions. Finally, the 

students can enter three-year schools for specialized training in physics and 
mathematics, technology, biology and agronomics, medicine, the humanities, 
and so on, or specialized technical schools. 


According to a report given by Minister of Higher Education of the USSR 
Elyutin, the training of specialists at higher educational establishmerits is to take 
the following forms: (1) a two-years’ correspondence course, with the possi- 
bility of transfer to full-time studies; (2) correspondence courses, as at present; 
(3) evening courses; and (4) full-time study divorced from factory work, 54 


Anyone at full-time work may enroll for the first three courses, providing he 
has successfully passed the competitive examinations. Special grants are awarded 
to persons who prove satisfactory both at their studies and in productive and 
social work, although this does not enable them to stop working. Later, if they 
receive the necessary recommendations from their, place of work they may be 

\permitted to complete their education at a higher educational establishment. 
Students at evening higher eucan gaal establishments, who after two years’ 


33 Uchitelskaya gazeta, May 22, 1958. 


33 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 5 (1958), p. 74. 
_ M Uchitelrkaya gazeta, May 16, 1958.- 
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study and full-time productive work pass their examinations well and receive the 
necessary recommendations from their place of work, are to have the amount of 
time they have to spend in production reduced during the remainder of their 
course. 

At present educational, industrial, and trade union specialists are working out 
the question of merging higher education with productive work. Combined facto- 
ties and higher educational establishments are being set up, and one is planned 
for the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Combine, ‘where all students will work in 
shifts of four hours, or through the day, while studyirg there the rest of the time. 
The implication is that the students will both study and produce specific items. 

In his report, Elyutin ouzlined briefly the main tasks which the Soviet leaders 
are setting for the next few' years. He placed particular emphasis on the need to 
train specialists for the various branches of the economy afd he singled out for’ 
special mention atomic and jet technology, missile construction, radio technology, 
and allied fields of study. 

- It is doubtful whether the Soviet leaders will succeed in their attempt to re- 
educate Soviet youth along lines favorable to the Party, although, as a result of the 
new tegulations for admission to higher educational establishments and the em- . 
phasis being placed on political reliability, the Kremlin will probably manage to 
reduce the political ferment and strivings for spiritual freedom which had been on 
the increase among the Soviet students. However, there is little doubt that the 
reform of the educational system will result in a dtop in the general standard. The 
Kremlin is evidently prepared to tolerate this in its efforts to create a future gener- 
ation, to which it can entrust its task of spreading Communism throughout the 
world, Y. Marin 


: 


REVIEWS 


\ Kommunist 
: Organ of the Central Committee of the Comnmmist Party of the Sovist Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 8, 1958. 


Issue No. 8 is considerably larger than usual, although at first glance there 
appears to be no reason for this. The lead article “A Nation-wide Affair” deals 
with the routine economic campaign called for in the decisions of the recent May 
Party Central Committee plenary session. The session’ ratified a plan for stepping 
up the development of the chemical industry, in particular the output of synthetic 
materials and products, in order to meet economic and consumer needs. In other 
words, the whole article is a “battle program” calling for action in the chemical 
industry. 


Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party N. Podgomny’s “The Communist 
Party of the Ukraine—A Combat Unit of the Great Soviet Communist Party” 
was written to mark the forthcoming fortieth anniversary of the formation of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine. In accordance with long-standing procedure 
articles of this type only mention the successes achieved by the Party, the negative 
sides of its activity being ignored. S. Kosior, P. Postyshev, V. Zatonsky, and 
V. Chubar, who for twenty years were condemned as “enemies of the people,” 
are now listed as close companions-in-arms and pupils of Lenin. The obligatory 
panegyric to Khrushchev follows: 


Comrade N. S. Khrushchev put particularly much work into developing the 
economy and culture of the Ukrainian SSR, building the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine, [and] rallying it around the Leninist Central Committee of the Communist 
Patty of the Soviet Union. 


Molotov and Kaganovich, who were directly connected with the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, are referred to later on, but in a different tone: 


The Communist Party of the Ukraine has always vigilantly guarded the unity 
of the Party, the strict observation of the standards of Party life, the realization of 
the Lenin principles of collective leadership. This 1s clearly expressed in the un- 
animous approval and support by the Ukrainian Communist Party [and] the whole 
Ukrainian people for the decisions of the June [1957] Party Central Committee 
plenary session on the Malenkov-Kaganovich-Molotov anti-Party group and their 
adherent Shepilov. 


Secretary of the Udmurt Oblast Committee G. Vorobev’s “A Krai Restored 
by Soviet Construction” was written to mark the 400th anniversary of the union 
of Udmurtia and Russia. The author has selected a number of historical 
episodes purporting to show the unbelievable oppression in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, and the opportunities for development since the Soviets came to power. 
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The reason for the size of the present issue of Kommunist becomes clear from 
_~ the article “The Report of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party at the Seventh Party Congress” by Bulgarian Party first secretary Todor 
Zhivkov. Presumably Kommunist nas given so much space to the conference 
because, first, Khrushchev made a speech at it, and, second, the Bulgarian. Com- 
munist Party is in many: respects considered a bulwark of Communist ideology by 
Moscow. The report is held up as a model for the other satellite Communist 
parties, not forgetting ‘Tito and the Yugoslav Party, of course. 5, ° 


In itself, the report coftains nothing new; ic merely repeats the usual type of 
Soviet report—numerous quotations from Lenin, attacks on America, “aggressive 
` . military blocs,” and Tito—in accordance with. recent Séviet policy. í 


Member of the editorial board of Kommunist D. Ponomatev’s “Fundamental 
Problems of the Present Struggle Against Revisionism” shows that the Kremlin 
ds seriously disturbed by the critical’ attitude toward Communist dogmas. Pono- 
marev gives in some detail the reasons for revisionism; they. include a favorable 
~ evaluation of the economic situation in the capitalist countries by the revisionists, 
the “activization of the ideological struggle against the ideas of Communism,” 
and the influx of nonworking-class elements into the workers’ movement in non- 
Communist countries. The revisionists have in a number of cases committed a 
cardinal sin:. “Contemporary revisionists have set about openly denying the _ 
dictatorship of the aa denying the class struggle in eae: 
capitalist society.” 


` Further, Tito, the esi of National Gnau Nagy, aad his followers 

are condemned as betrayers of the working class and counterrevolutionaries. 

The Bulgarian Party leaders are held up as models of exemplary behavior. 

They are supposedly carrying on a fierce campaign against revisionism. However, 

‘in spite of everything, the admission slips in at the end of the article that 

“the danger from rev:sionism is not measured only by the number of its adherents. 

` _ Revisionism is dangerous as an ideological weapon which is being ieee by the 
powerful apparatus of imperialism and reaction.” 


Chen Bo-da’s “Yugoslav “Revisionism—A Product of the Policy of Imperi-- 

alism” is directed first against the Yugeslav Communists and, second, against 

- revisionists in general. Tito comes under fire for accepting American economic 
. aid, which from 1945 through 1957 amounted.to $2.7 billion. 


Finally, E. Varga's “Problems of the Postwar Industrial Cycle and the new 
Overproduction Crisis” reviews Soviet economical development since the death 

. of Stalin with the aim of showing that Soviet industry i is not as overloaded with 
military orders as is its American counterpart. It follows from this that the Com- 
munist system must be superior, to the capitalist. © A Gaw `" 
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S De Es. į 
Law in Eastern Europe 
Edited by Z., Szmmar 
‘ "A Seriés of Publications issued by The Documentation Office for East European Law, No. 1, 
' University of Leyden, 1958, 84 pp. 


The dynamics and statistics of Soviet law- not only’ provide matetial for 
lawyers but are also an important source-of information for the study of political, 
economic, and social relations in the USSR. In this sense questions of Soviet law 
pass beyond the framework of specialized juridical research and their study 
becomes of interest for the general reader in the non-Communist world. Hence, 
any elucidation:of these questions must be comprehensible even to the non- 
specialist. The present volume, published by the Documentation Office for East 
European Law of the University of Leyden as the first of a series on legal questions 
in the USSR and ‘its satellites, to a considerable degree meets this prerequisite 
both in theme and treatment. 


One of the most important articles in this symposium is G. Kuypers’ “Social 
Insurance in the Soviet Union,” in which the author correctly examines the sub- 
:ı ject not in a vacuum, but by way of comparison with the problem in the non- 
Communist world. -The article gives an outline of the individual elements which 
goto make up the Soviet social insurance system, as well as making an analysis of 
the social groups within the Soviet population entitled to insurance and the con- 
ditions under which it is granted. A concise, but nevertheless exhaustive historical 
outline of the way, the problem of social insurance developed in Russia from 1912 
, to the present day is given. Of particular value is the clear picture given of the 
influence of individual phases in the political development of the Soviet Union 
(from the oversimplification of the period immediately after the October Revo- 
lution, through the New Economic Policy to the present complex economic and 

_ political system) on the Soviet concept of social insurance. 


Such a ‘historical review makes it considerably easier to grasp the essentials of 
the problem and to understand what the fundamental difference in principle 
between the Soviet system and those of the West really is. This is extremely 
important since formally the USSR has not contributed anything new nor departed 
from the organizational pattern of social insurance accepted in the West. The dif- 
ference becomes clear on studying the sources from which Soviet social insur- 
ance obtains its funds (pp. 43-45). The author draws attention to the fact that in 
- the Soviet. Union, as in other countries, contributions are levied from workers 
and salaried employees for social insurance. However, these contributions take 
the form of deductions from the overall wage fund and are made by the enter- 
prises without the direct participation of the persons insured, while in the West 
the contributions are, to a certain extent, made directly by the persons insured. 
` The claim that Soviet workers and salaried employees are insured at the state’s 
expense is a complete fiction, since the general wage fund, from which the con- 
„tributions are taken, are as much the property of the workers as their actual wages. 
The matter is so arranged, however, as to give the impression that in the USSR 
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workers receive their. pension as a gift from the state (p. 46), while in the West one 
has a right to a pension only by paying insurance contributions. 


This results in a numbet of legal, economic, and psychological peculiarities 
which are examined in detail in the article. Typical is the fact that the Soviet 
“state uses its monopcly to use social insurances as an means of regulating labor 
problems and increasing labor discipline. This can be seen in ‘the interrelationship 
of pension and lengt of work at any particular establishment (the struggle to 
prevent persons changing their place of work at will), the differentiation in pen- 
sions in different branches of industry, the effotts to make all members of the 
family work (the section on pentane in the event of the breadwinner’s death), 
and so on. 


In the section dealing with the State Pensions Act of July 14, 1956 information 
is given on the position of persons receiving pensions in the Soviet Union, the 
chaotic method by which the pensions of the various categories of workers are 
established, the Soviet family, and the standard of living of Soviet workers in 
general, This information is based on material provided by the commissions of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR which examined about 12,000 workers’ letters 
from all parts of the Soviet Union in connection with tke drawing up of the recent 
law and on statements made by various Soviet leaders. An English translation of 
the State Pensions Act is appended. The sae of all this material considerably 

enhances the value of the article. 


In the final section of the article, the author points out that the Soviet pensions 
system in the past was not renowned for its stability and that the new law does not 
envisage any guarantees that there will not be discrepancies between prices and 
pensions, This contrasts with the practice of a number ‘of Western countries 
where measures designed to raise the level of pensions in connection with the 
growth in, the national i income, a kind of automatic stabilizer, were introduced 
into the legislation on social insurance. 


N. S. Timashef?’s “The Procurators’ Office in the USSR” gives a a historical 
sketch of the prosecuting magistracy from pre-Revolutionary times (the position 
before the legal reforms of 1864 and the later stages Cown to 1917) and its evo- 
lution after its restoration in 1922 during the New Economic Policy (it had been 
abolished in 1918). At first there were constant disputes with the local organs of 
Soviet authority. However, the government’s policy of centralizing this body 
went on gradually, but systematically and was finally completed in 1933. 


The article gives an outline of the organization of the prosecuting magistracy 
under the law of May 24, 1955, and also of its rights and duties both in the 
maintenance of general legality and in the: field of criminal law. The author ` 
correctly asserts that all the efforts of the central authorities to ensure the inde- 
pendence of the local prosecutors have been mainly fruitless in view of the fact 
that public prosecutors, as members of the Communist Party, are directly subor- 
dinate to the local Party organs. The conclusion reached in the article cannot be 
disputed: the Soviet magistracy, as a result of the absence of an independent 

i 
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court, is prevented from fulfilling its functions just as much as was the case in 
Tsarist Russia ptior to the reform of 1864. 


Closely: connected with this article is Z. Szirmai’s “Res Judicata in the Law 

of the USSR,” which discusses court decisions which have been embodied in the 

law. It reveals a feature typical of Soviet jurisdiction, as a result of which a “final” 

` court decision may be rescinded, amended, or reexamined. Thus, the concept of 
legality (and hence illegality) in the Soviet Union i is extremely vague. 

Unfortunately, this article is written in a somewhat compressed and dry 
manner, which, although not reducing its value, makes it less accessible to the 
general reader. 

The final article in this volume is J. D. Korevaar’s “Le Droit des Transports 
par Chemin de Fer en URSS,” which takes the reader into a more restricted 
sphere of legal relations and shows how these ‘relitions have changed with the 
shifts in general Soviet policy at each stage of socialist construction. The author 
gives a detailed examination of all the characteristic features of railroad transpor- 
tation law in the USSR, governed.as it is by the specific nature of the Soviet 


economy, and of the role played by a planned basis. 


_ In sum, it may be said that the symposium answers all the demands expected 
of scientific research and is a valuable contribution to the history of Soviet law 


as such. 


` 


A. Aleksandrov. 





Publications of the Institute for 
. the Study of the USSR: - 

A. ADAMOVICH, Opposition to Sovietization 
in Belorussian Laterature (1917—1957), Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 38, 204 pp. (in English). 

This is a detailed study of Belorussian literature 
in the Soviet period under various headings: the 
1917—18 revolutions; the Polish occupation of 
1919—20; the escape inwards from reality, 1920— 
22; the search for new paths and the revival of 


1922—25; the coming to the fore of the National ` 


| Progressives, 1925—26; the renewal of reaction 

and the participation of the Communist Nation- 

alists, 1927—29; and the post-1929 period. A post- 

` script describes the Belorussian literary scene today. 

A bibliography, biographical notes, and some 
original Belorussian texts are appended. 


ok 
ARABIC REVIEW, No.1, 1958, 64 pp. 
(In Arabic). 


In March 1958, the Institute published the first 
issue of the Arabie Benew, in Arabic. The aim of 
the new magazine is to familiarize the Arab reader 


with Communism’s attitude towards Islam and ' 


the Arab yord ın general, 


The first article is A. Kantemir’s “Islam and 
Communism,” which illustrates the incompati- 
bility of Islam and Communism and gives examp- 
les of antireligious persecution among Moslems 
in the USSR. 

Hag Araf Ben Sultan’s “The Different Aspects 
of Soviet Propaganda in the Arab and Islamic 
World” deals with the Soviet Union’s efforts to 
secure a foothold in the Near and Middle East. 


Zaki Walidi Toughan’s “Recent Soviet Policy 
in Turkestan” discusses Soviet methods of coloni- 
zation in Turkestan and the artificial division of 
the country into five separate states. 


A. Koot’s “The Status of Turkic Culture in the 
Soviet Union” deals with the Soviet efforts to 
influence Turkic culture in Azerbaidzhan by such 
measures as the imposition of the Russian ortho- 
graphy and the introduction of foreign te1ms into 
the language. 

“A “Theologica? School for the Propagation of 
Communism” is an extract from an article by 
Alessandro Baussanı published in Oriente Moderno, 
Rome, issue No. 8, 1954, It contains an account 
of Communism’s exploitation of religion, with 
patticular reference to the Islamic theologica 
school at Bokhara, 
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`” CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 5, 1957, 
160 pp. (In English). 

‘This issue begins with K. Tschenkeli’s “Agrar- 
ian Reform in the Republic of Georgia, 1918 to 


` 1921,? which discusses ‘the Georgian agrarian 
» question at the outbreak of the 1917 Revolution, 


the Transcaucasian government’s pclicy after the 


` secession from Russia, and Soviet agrarian policy 


after the republic was incorporated into the Soviet 
Union in 1921. s 
` L. Mikirtitchian’s “Wes There an Armenian 
Renaissance?” outlines the Armentar cultural and 
economic renaissance between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. The various Marxist and non- 
Marxist theories on the exact nature and impor- 
tance of the movement are discussed in some 
detail. 

A. Paramonov’s “The Mowntia Forests’ in the 
Northern Caucasus” is devoted to the utilization 
of the country’s timber resources, showing how 


the need to meet official plans is leading to reckless . 


and unplanned felling of trees in the area. 


R. Karcha’s “The Restoration of the Liquidated 
Republics and the Rehabilitation of the Deported 
Peoples” discusses recent measures to rehabilitate 
those peoples deported under Stalin—the Chechen, 


Ingush, Karachai, Balkers, and Kalmyks. The pro- 
“paganda aims of the recent measures are clearly 


brought to the fore, showing that the Soviets are 
anxious to create a good impression in Moslem 
countries and to reassure the non-Russian national 
minorities in the Soviet Union. £ 
Y. Mironenko’s “The Question of Population 
Dynamics in the Soviet Union During thé Period 


1939-1956” takes as its starting point the official. 


Soviet handbook The National Economy of the 
USSR, published in 1956. The author compares 
Soviet figures on the population of the Soviet 
Union with earlier calculations “by “Western 
experts; he then endeavors to break down the 


‘changes in the size of the population’s various 


age groups and the various population shifts 
resulting from World War I. _ 


L., Masaissian’s ‘ipetelopaee of Critical Ten- 


dencies in Soviet Armenia” shows that there is 
now greater freedom of expression in Armenian 


- literary criticism and linguistics, In, articles 


published in 1956 und 1957 writers even dared to 
defend such officially condemned literary move- 
ments as symbolism and romanticism, while the 
publication of the four-volume Russian-Armenian 


dictionary gave rise to ccnsiderable criticism of . 
the policy of Russianizing the Armenian language. 


RE 
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R. Traho’s- “Literature on Chechen-Ingushes 
“and Karachay-Balkars”?” contains an exhaustive 


, bibliography of works on these peoples. 


The “Reviews” section contains reviews of 
Leninian Ughior Nos. 1—4 (1957) by N. Arrissian; 
Taghekagir, Nos. 2 and 3 (1957), by L. Mikirtit- 
chian; Walter Kolatz’s Russa and ber Colonies ; 
À. “Benningsen and H. Cerrère d’Eacausse’s Une 
république soviétique musulmane: le Dagestan, by 
D. Souz; Djeyhun bey Hadjibeyli’s “Les vraics 
raisons` de la déstalinisation” in Psyché, No. 3 
(1956), Parmazeb, Nos. 9 and 10 £1956), by L. 
Armenian; Piorer, Nos. 11 and 12 (1956), and 
Nos. 1—3 (1957), by H. Khachatrian; A. Hako- 
bian’s Sosetakan Hayastan abokbovrdakan iniesutyan 


" .werakangnman zbamanakasbrebanum, 1921—1925 (So- 


viet Armenia During the Period of the Recovery 
“of .the National Economy, 1921—1925), -by 
N. Arrissian; K. Badalien’s Dashnaknert baka- 
revolyutsion gorsunentyan ni shark. phasteri masin, 
1918—1920 t. t. zbamanakashrdzbanen (About 
Some Proofs of the Anti-Revolutionary Activities 
of the Dashnaks during the Period 1918—1920), 
by K. Armen; S. Gershon’s ”’Ukhod cherkesov iz 
Izrailya” (The Depazture of the Cherkessi from 
Israel) in Noro ruszkoe slovo, October 2, 1957. 
A “Chronicle of Events” 1s appeaded. 
v * i 


= ' 


VESTNIK, No. 25, 1957, 156 pp. (Ia Russian). 


This issue begins with an obituary of Professor 
| A. G. Sorgenfrey who died on December 45, 1957. 


The first article, G. Vvedensky’s “Porty Years 
of Organizing the Administration’ of Soviet 
Industry and its Current Reorganization,” gives 
a -short outline of the developmeat of Soviet 
industrial administrative organization, and then 
goes on to discuss the recent reforms connected 
with the reorganization. Tte article contains much 
statistical data and a diagram of the administrative 
structure of the Moscow city sovnarkhoz is given 
as an example. 

A. Poplyniko’s “Soviet Metallurgy. Until the 
End of World War IT (1917-1945)? examines the 
Soviet metallurgical industry by periods: the Civil 
War, the New Economic Policy, the five-year 
plans, and World War II. Much statistical data 
and numerous tables are given, 

A. Konash’s “The Modernization of Soviet 
_ Railroad Transportation” reviews the status of the 
cacy railroads from the Twentieth Party Con- 
_ gress! to the end of 1957, 


i 


- 


A. Gaev’s “The Return 6f Soviet Art and 
‘Literature to its Former Subservient Role” dis- 
cusses Soviet art over the last few years, dwelling 
in particular on such phenomena as the rehabilita- 
tion of individual Soviet writers and the appear- 
ance in the Soviet press of a number of works 
criticizing Soviet life. Much attention is given to ' 
a discussion of socialist realism which has been 
going on among Soviet literary figures. 

V. Seduro’s “F. M. Dostoevsky and the Trag- 

- edy of Revolution, as Seen, by the Soviets” , 
examines the views of such writers as D.S. 
Merezhkovsky, V. 'F. Pereverzov, and a number 


. of Soviet critics and writers on -Dostoevaky’s $ 


works. 
o C. Krivetskaya’s “The Organization of Soviet 

Libraries (1917—1957)? examines the state of 
_ libraries in the first years of the Revolution, the 

types of libraries, the catalogues, the official funds, ° 
‘ work with the readers, and the library staff. ’ 

The section “Notes” contains P. Vengrov’s 
“The Underground Organizations in Soviet Con- 
centration Camps (1946-1954).”” 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” con- 
tains reviews of Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago by 
B.Shiryaev; A. V. Bogdatiov’s The Sailors of the 
Baltie Fleet mn 1917 by Admiral G. Graf; S. A. 
Semenov-Zuser’s “The Fish Market in Kher- 
sones” in Vesinik dresnet istorii, No. 2, 1947, and 
N. V. Shafranskaya’s “On the Mixo-Hellenes” in 
Vesinik dresne: istorii, No. 3, 1956, by A. Kotseva- 
lov. 

A list of new literature on the Soviet Union and 
Communism is appended. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 4, 1957, 148 pp. (In 
German). 


This issue ‘begins with G. Hilger’s “Soviet 
Foreign Policy from 1917 through 1939,” in 
which the author reviews Soviet relations with . 
other countries and the aims Ss Soviet foreign . 
policy. 

R. Maurach’s 3 “Forty Years of Nationality Law 
in the USSR” is an analysis of the nationality 
‘problem in Soviet theory. The development of 


Soviet nationality law is examined historically and 
the concépt of national autonomy examined from 
a juridical standpoint. Special sections are given 
over to Soviet methods of subjugating the national 
minorities; 
“G. Wedensky’s “Forty Years of Soviet In- 
, dustrial Organization and the Latest Reform” 
deals with a yery up-to-date question—the 1957 
reorganization, which has still not been settled. 

V. Cabagi’s “Forty Years of Soviet Policy in 
the Near East” is a short outline of the develop- 
ment of Soviet attempts at expansion at the ex- 
pense of the Arab world. 

V. Kubijovyc’s “An Encyclopedia of Ukrainian 
Studies” gives a résumé of edrlier Ukrainian 
encyclopedias. The author treats the first, pub- 
lished part of this work in some detail and then 
outlines the material to be included in the second 
part. 

The section’ “Philosophy and Art” contains a 
report read by G. Wetter ın Bolzano at an inter- 
national congress devoted to questions of Euro- 
pean culture, entitled “Soviet Philosophy Since 
Stalin’s Death.” The author draws the conclusion 
that in spite of the changes in the ideological 
, climate’ since the death of the late dictator there 
have been no changes of principle and Soviet 
scholars are still bound by dialectical materialism. 

J. Rthle’s “The Tragedy of the Russian 
Revolutionary Theater” discusses the rehabilita- 
tion Gf individual playwrights and producers 
since the Twentieth Party Congress and then goes 


c 


“on to sketch ‘the development of the Soviet 


, theater in general, The 1mportance of the pre- 

Revolutionary activity of such producers as 

Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, Tairov, and Vakhtangov 

is stressed. The final section is devoted to _the 
‘ intrusion of Stalinism into art. 

The section “Reviews” contains reviews of the 
following’ works: Geotge F, Kennan’s Russa 
. Leaves the War, by L. Bilas; Erdmann Hanish’s 
Geschichte Sowjetrusslands' 1917—1941, by B. von 
Richthofen; Ivan Mirtschuk’s Geschichte der 
ukrainischen Kultur ; Albert Galter’s Le /sere ronge de 
P Eglise persteutée, by A. von Kultschytsky; and 
_ Walter Hildebrandt’s Die Sowjetunion, Macht sd 
` Krise, by B. von Rıchthofen, 


t 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
-4 June 1958 


1 Report published of Khrushchew’s speech at’. 


opening of the All-Union Industrial Exhibition 
in Moscow. 

Report published of departure for home from 
Moscow of Finnish President Kekkonen. 

~. “Explanations of the Basic Principles for the 

Development of Chinese Agriculture for 
1956—65,” ratified at the Eighth Chinese Party 
Congress, published. 

The North Korean -Minister of Defense 
arrives in Moscow. 


2 Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower on the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Soviet-Indian agreement on a Moscow- 
Delhi 'air line signed ia Delhi. 

Gromyko receives French- Ambassador 
Maurice Dejean. 

Direct Moscow-Brussels air line introduced. 


3 Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Canadian prime minister Diefenbaker on the 
Soviet government’s decision to cease atomic 
and nuclear weapon tests published. 


Agreement signed in Tokyo on regular 
Soviet-Japanese steamer services, 


Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratifies Soviet-, 


Albanian trade and navigation treaty. 
Tenth plenary session of the -All-Union 


» Central Council of Trade Unions held in: 


Moscow. 

. Italian premier Zoli’s reply to Khrushchev’s 
note on the Soviet government’s decision to 
ycease atomic and nuclear weapon tests pub- 
lished. 

Monthly courses for heads of propaganda 
departments of oblast and krai committees and 
union republic Party central committees begin 
in Moscow. i 


~- 4 New regulations for admission to Soviet 
higher educational establishments published. 
The King and Quzen of Nepal arrive in 
Moscow. 
Exchange of letters between the US State 
Department and the Soviet embassy in the US 
on the Antarctic published. 
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= Supreme Soviet of the USSR -atifies Soviet- 
Polish protocol on the demarcation of Soviet 
and" Polish territorial waters in the Gulf of 
Danzig. z í 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Seventh Bul- 
garian Party Congress published. = 

Communiqué on exchange of mtrfication 
documents of Soviet-Norwegian agreement 
on cultural cooperation published. 

Plenary session.of the Tambov Oblast 
Committee ends. 


5 Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratifies Soyiet- 
North Viet Nam trade and navigation 
agreement. 

Delegation of British industrialists leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Report published of enrollment of students 
for the Party schools, 


6 Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower on ways 
of improving and developing Soviet-US 
relations pralished. 

Delegation of Finnish businessmen and 
cultural figures arrives in Moscow. : 

TASS report publisned of the organization 
of a USSR-Japan Society. 


È 


8 Khrushchev’s' speech at a meeting in Sofia 


published. 


9 Report published on plenary session of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee, 


10 Khrushchev receives representatives of British 


peace organizations. ` 

Reception held by the Party Central Com- - 
mittee for Austrian Communist Party Céntral 
Committee delegation, 


11 Fourth session cf Academy of Building and 


Architecture of the USSR begins in Moscow. 


12 Delegation of Belgian Young Socialist, Move- 


ment arrives in Moscow. 

The Depnty Chairman of the Indonesian 
Parliament arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on plenary sesston of the 
Kirgi Party Central Committee. 

New magazine Sopetskoe Aitaevedenis pub- 
lished. i 


13 Gromyko feceives the Hungarian, North 


Viet Nam, North Korean, Mongolian, Polish,’ 


Czech, Yugoslav, Swedish, US, British, and 
French ambassadors and the Albanian, Bul- 
garian, East German, Chinese, and Indian 
chargés d’affaires. 

: Chairman of the State Committee for For- 
“eign Economic Liason S. A. Skachkov receives 
chairman of the executive organ and general 
director of the UN Technical Assistance 
Board. 


14 Esenhower’s letter to Khrushchev on the 
convocation of a conference to study methods 
of tracing violations of an agreement on’ the 
cessation of nuclear tests published. 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Afghan border treaty. 


Soviet government memorandum of June 13 - 


to US government‘on the convocation of a 
conference of experts to study methods of 
tracing nuclear explosions published. 
Protocol on Soviet-Polish merchant marine 
cooperation signed in Moscow. 
16 Sessions of departments of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR begin in Moscow. 
Agreement on direct Moscow-Amsterdam 
air line signed in the Hague. 
Gromyko receives the US, British, and 
French ambassadors. 


17 Hungarian Ministry of Justice report on the 
Nagy case published. 

Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower of June11, 
1958 on preparations for a conference of heads 
of governments and Soviet government propo- 
sals for the conference agenda published. 

Sessions of the departments of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR end in Moscow. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade V. M. Vinogradov arrives 
in Athens for talks on Soviet-Greek trade in 
1958. x 

Party delegation arrtves in Prague to attend 
the Eleventh Czech Party Congress. 


18 General assembly of the Academy of Sciences 

of the USSR held in Moscow to discuss the 

May Party Central Committee decree. 
USSR-Sweden Society founded. 


19 Soviet government statement on relations with 

Pakistan published. = 
Japanese prime minister Kishi’s reply to 

Khrushchev’s note on the decision of the 


Soviet government to cease atomic and nuclear > 


weapon testa published. 


Group of Soviet journalists headed by A. 
Safronov returns home from South America. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
V. Micunovic. 

Delegation of Italy-USSR Society arrives 
in Moscow from Rome. 


20 A. J. Kirichenko’s speech at the Eleventh 


Czech Party Congress published. 

Exchange of notes between the Soviet 
embassy in Japan and the Japanese foreign 
ministry on the introduction. of nuclear weap- 


-~ ons into Japan published. 


Report published on the June Party Central 
Committee plenary session. 

Party Central Committee plenary session 
decree on Khrushchev’s report “On the Aboli- 
tion of Compulsory Deliveries and Payment in 
Kind for MTS work and on the new Regu- 


lations, Prices, and Conditions for Delivery of 


Agricultural Products” published. 


21 Khrushchev’s report at Party Central Com- 


mittee plenary session of June 17, 1958 “On 
the Abolition of Compulsory Deliveries and 
Payment in Kind’ for MTS work and on the 
new Regulations, Prices, and Conditions for 
Delivery of Agricultural Products” published. 
Soviet government protest to the West 
German government on demonstrations before 
the Soviet embassy in Bonn published. 
Chairman of the Thai Council of Ministers 


: Kittikachorn’s reply to Khrushchev’s note on 


the Soviet government’s decision to cease 
atomic and nuclear weapon tests published. 


22 Khrushchev has talk with the King of Nepal. 


Notes of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions to British and West German 
trade union organizations on trade union co- 
operation published. 

Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
Prague. 


23 Delegation of US higher educational estab- 


lishment teachers arrives in Moscow. 
Session of departments of the Acsdemy of | 


Sciences of, the USSR on theoretical problems 


of Communist construction in the USSR begins 
in Moscow. g 

Fifth Congress of Soviet consumer coopera- 
tives begins in Moscow. 


24 Protocol reducing Fast German costs for 


Soviet forces stationed in East Germany signed 
in Berlin. 

Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. V. Mats- 
kevich arrives in Wañsaw from Moscow. 
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Jot Soviet-Nepalese communiqué pub- 
lished. 

25 Decree of. the Presid:um’ of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Consumers’ Cooperative of the 
USSR published. ` 

Agreement signed in Kabul on joint Soviet- 
Afghan use of,the River Amu-Darya. ; 

Soviet government memorandum of June 24 
to the US government on a conference’ of 
experts to study methods of tracing nuclear 
explosions published. 

Appeal of the Komsomol Central EE E 
to Soviet youth to help-with the virgin lands’ 
harvest published. 

TASS statement on the situation in Lebanon 
published. 

The Korean Minister of Defense leaves 


Moscow for home. i N 


Khrushchev receives the Norwegian Am- 
“passador. $ 
. Conference of the Moscow Oblast Sovnar- 
khoz (economic council) begins. 


26 Trade union delegation headed by Chairman of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
V. V.. Grishin leaves Moscow for Finland. 

Soviet government memorandum of June 25 
to the US governmert on a conference of 
experts to study methods of tracing ‘nuclear 
explosions published. 

Soviet-Hungarian agreement on mutual 
legal aid rattfied in Moscow. 

Franco-Soviet agreement” on a direct 

_ Moscow-Paris air line signed in Pans. 

Session of the Presidium of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR held in Moscow. 

Fifth Congress of Soviet consumer coopera- 
tives ends in Moscow. 

The Kingand Queen of Nepal leave the USSR. 

Icelandic parliamentary delegation arnves in 
Moscow. - 

Session of social science departments of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR on theo- 
retical problems of Communist construcion in 
the USSR ends in Moscow. 


27 Session of the learned council of the Academy 
of Social Sciences of the Party Central Com- 
mittee begins in Moscow. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Uzbek Party Central Commuttee. 


Delegation of Norway—USSR Society arrives 
in Moscow. 
Delegation of US higher educa-ional estab- 

“ lishment heads arrives in Moscow. 

Talks on the purchase of butter by the USSR 
and wheat by Finland end in Moscow.’ 

Archives cn Soviet-Polish military cooper- 
ation during World War II transferred to the 
Polish- Ministry of Defense. , 

-7 Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Norwegian agreements on seal fishing 
in the northeastern Atlantic Ocean held in 
Moscow. 

, Mikoyan receives dirëcior of French news- 
- paper Les Ethos E. Servan Schreiber. 


28 Khrushchev receives French political figure 


Paul Reynayd. 


29 Soviet ‘government memorandum to the US 
. government on a Geneva conference of 
experts published. 


Soviet government protest to the US gov- 


ernment on the alleged violation of the Soviet 
border by a US military airplane published. 

Session convened by the Institute of History 
of, the Ukrainian Party Central Committee 
on thé 40th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Ukrainian Communist Paity held 
in Kiev. 

Soviet Youth Day celebrated in the USSR. 


30 Report published of plenary session of the 
Mcldavian Party Central Committee: 





_Changes and Appointments 


` 10 Ministry of the Chemical Industry of the USSR 

converted into the State Committee for 
gy Chemistry o£ the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 

15 N. T. Fedorenko appointed Ambassador to 
Japan. 

17 N. T: Fedarenko released from his post as 
Deputy Forzign Minister in connection with 
his appointment as Ambassador to Japan. 

24 S. M. Tikhcmirov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Chemistry of the ee 
of Ministers of the USSR. 
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The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. _ 


* 


The INSTITUTE FoR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950, It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 


* 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Instrrure provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 


* 


All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 
addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Ruble Foreign Exchange Rates 
VsEVOLOD HOLUBNYCHY 


Since the beginning of 1946, Tzvestia has published with more or less regularity 
an official monthly bulletin issued by Gosbank (the State Bank of the USSR) 
containing current foreign exchange rates in terms of the Soviet ruble. The number 
of foreign currencies listed has risen from 8 in 1946 to 37 in 1958, a reflection of 
the increase in the number of countries with which the Soviet Union has some 
form of economic relations. Surprisingly enough, such countries as Communist 
China, North Viet Nam, West Germany, Israel, and several others are missing, 
even though it is known they have economic relations with the USSR. 

The history of Soviet foreign exchange rates is one of fluctuation. Real- 
izing that the country’s domestic currency, relatively stable after the imme- 
diate post-Revolutionary inflation had been halted, was being threatened by 
depreciation of the ruble on foreign markets, the Soviet government in 1924 
arbitrarily set the parity between the ruble and foreign currencies at the pre-1914 
mint ratios. Thus, the US dollar was quoted at 1.943 rubles, the British pound at 
9.458 rubles. However, on foreign exchanges, where at the time the ruble was 
quoted freely, the ratios were far less favorable. The Soviet government, possibly 
because of a shortage of gold, did not support the ruble by purchasing foreign 
securities with gold, but instead, on July 9, 1926, forbade the export of ruble bank 
notes, while Gosbank discontinued the redemption of its notes owned abroad. 
For a time, foreigners visiting the USSR were still permitted to bring rubles with 
them, so that there was still a foreign market for the ruble, but quotations con- 
tinued to be at substantial discounts from the official rates. ‘To stop speculation, 
on March 21, 1928 the Soviet government prohibited the import as well as the 
export of rubles, thereby making the ruble a completely internal currency.+ 


1 Vneshnyaya torgoslya Sovetskogo Soyuza (Soviet Foreign Trade), Moscow, 1938, p. 2708. 


In view of this, since 1928 the ruble has been protected from fluctuations of 
capital abroad, but to maintain this situation foreign economic operations have 
had to be conducted exclusively in foreign currencies and bullion. As before, the 
exchange rates between the ruble and foreign currencies and gold were set 
arbitrarily. Thus, in April-May, 1930, the value of a US dollar was fixed at 1.95 
rubles, that of a British pound at 9.47 rubles, and 100 French francs at 7.75 rubles 
(see table below). One'gram of fine gold was valued at 1.30 rubles, one of silver 
at 4 kopecks.* In terms of purchasing power abroad, the ruble was overvalued. 


‘Selected Official Ruble Exchange Rates, 1930—58 
May'25  May15  Jannary1 December] Marchi Janosry1 ‘June 1 


1930 1938 1946 1949 1950 1955 1958 

Albanan Leks (100)........... -3 — — 10.60 . 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Argentinian Pesos (100) ....... — — — — — 28.92 9.48 
Belgian Francs (100) .......... — 89.241 — 10.62 8.00 8.00 8.00 
British Pound Sterling ........ 9.47 26.36 21.36 14.34 11.20 11.20 11.20 
Bulgarian Leva (100) ......... 1.50 — — 1.86 1.40 58.82 58.82 
Burmese Kyats (100) .......... — — — — — — 84.30 
Canadian Dollar ...........005 1.95 5.28 4.82 4,82 3.63 4.14 4,14 
Czech Koruny (100)........... 5.90 18.45 — 10.60 8.00 55.56 55.56 
Dutch Guilders (100).......... — 298.58 — 139.29 105.26 105.26 105,26 
Egyptian Pound.............. 9.90 — 21.91 15.24 11.52 11.52 11.52 
Finnish Markkas (100)......... 5,00 11.64 — 2.29 1.75 1.75 1.26 
French Francs (1,000) ......... -77.50 148.40 — 15.15 11.46 11.43 9.52 
German Marks (100) .......... 46.70 212.77 — — — 180.002 180.002 
Hungarian Forints (100)....... 35.00% — — 45.49 34.10 34.10 34.10 
Indian Rupees (100) .......... 71.50 — — 111.83 84.30 84.30 84.30 
Indonesian Rupees (100) ...... — — — — — — 20.36 
Italan Lire (1,000) .........6. — 279.00 — 8.54, 6.40 6.42 6.42 
Japanese Yens (100)........... — 153.71 — Se pan. pee — 1.11 
Mongolian Tugriks (100) ...... 97.00 — — 131.40 10000 100.00 100.00 
Polish Zlotys (100)..........-. 22.50 90.79 — 1.32 1.00 100.00 100,00 
Rumanian Lei (100) .......... 1.30 — — , 353 2.67 66.67 66.67 
Swedish Kroner (100) ......... — 135.87 126.19 102.32 77,22 71.22 71.22 
Swiss Francs (100) ............ 37.90 121.03 — 121.84 91.47 93 38 93.36 
US Dollar ............0..0005 1.95 5.30 5.30 5.30 4.00 4,00 4.00 
Yugoslav Dinars (1, 000) | EOT 35.00 — ^` — — — — 13:33 

~~ Not 

1 Per 100 Belga. 
2 East German Marks. 
3 Per 100 Pengo 


SOURCES: Izseriiya Narkomfisa SSSR, No 21-22, 1930, Væesbwpaya torgenlpa Sovetskege Seyuxa (Soviet Foreign Trade), Moscow, 
1938, p. 265; Iavestss for the relevant dates mance 1946 

Prior to World War II, the Soviet government usually changed the ruble rate 
in accordance with changes in the value of gold abroad. In January 1934, when 
the US government reduced the gold content of the dollar by 41 percent, the 
Soviet government cut the dollar’s ruble value by the same proportion, reducing 
it from 1.95 to 1.15 rubles. In 1936, however, the rise of domestic prices which 
followed the abolition of rationing substantially reduced the purchasing power of 





2 Izvestiya Narkomfina SSSR, No. 21-22 (1930); No. 27 (1930). 
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the ruble, and its devaluation in terms of foreign currencies became a necessity. 
Therefore, on April 1, 1936, the gold content of the ruble was reduced from 
0.774234 grams to 0.176850 grams, the price of gold being raised correspondingly 
from 1.29 to 5.65 rubles per gram, involving a 77 percent devaluation of the ruble. 
This measure resulted in new foreign exchange rates, particularly in the case of 
the French gold franc, which had been used since April 1933 as a common 
denominator for the calculation of other ruble foreign exchange rates. The 
exchange rate of the franc was increased from 13.14 to 3.00 to the ruble,’ but the 
subsequent devaluation of the gold franc caused the Soviet government in 
October 1936 to change the rate to 4.25 francs to the ruble. Eventually, as a result of 
continued inflation in France, on July 1, 1937, Gosbank switched the ruble to the 
US dollar basis, setting the rate at 5.30 rubles to the dollar and calculating all other 
rates in accordance with this.* . 


The official price of gold and the exchange rate of the US dollar remained 
unchanged until March 1, 1950, but the ruble exchange rates of other currencies 
altered in keeping with changes in the latter’s dollar value abroad. On December 
1, 1949, Gosbank published a greatly enlarged list of exchange rates, reflecting 
such significant changes in the international financial situation since September, 
1949 as the partial convertibility of the British pound and free exchange of Swiss 
francs and Canadian dollars. Hitherto, Gosbank had recognized in the ruble 
exchange rates only the official foreign par values and had not taken into account 
the changing free market values of other currencies. However, since December 1, 
1949, the Soviet government has taken into account the convertibility and free 
rates of some foreign currencies, and, consequently, their ruble rates have been 
flexible. 

In some of the recent Gosbank foreign exchange bulletins the ruble rates of 
four currencies—the Swiss franc, the Canadian dollar, and the Argentinian and 
Uruguayan peso—have been fluctuating from month to month, reflecting changes 
in gold prices and/or the US dollar value of these currencies on the free markets 
abroad. Although it is not known exactly which markets and what rates for these 
currencies Gosbank takes into account or how it computes the average monthly 
ruble rates of these currencies, in similar cases before World War II the cable 
rates in London, New York, and Paris were the guiding factor.§ 


During the postwar period a few changes have taken place in the Soviet 
exchange rates. On June 1, 1946, the Swiss franc was quoted for the first time, 
while for some reasons not known to us Turkish lire were not quoted between 
April 1, 1946 and December 1, 1949. The South African pound ceased to be 
quoted from May 1, 1948, the Australian pound from December 1, 1949. The 
Afghan afghani was devalued on September 1, 1953 from 23.66 to 19.05 rubles 
` per 100 afghani, but on May 1, 1957 it was revalued again to 20.00 rubles, while 
Iranian rials were devalued on April 1, 1954 from 12.40 to 4.45 rubles per 100 





3 Dengi i kredit, No. 10 (1957), p. 40; Voprasy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1951), p. 96. 


« Vnesbnyaya torgovlya Sovetshogo Soynza, op. cti., p. 265 £6. 
5 Ibid., pp. 264-65. 


rials, but on September 1, 1954, revalued to 4.88 rubles and again on Match 1, 
1955 to 5.33 rubles. There were also a number of changes in the currencies of the 
satellite states. On December 1, 1950, the value of the Polish zloty was raised 
from 1 ruble per 100 zlotys to 1 to 1; on June 1, 1952, the value of the Bulgarian 
leva increased from 1.40 to 58.82 rubles per 100 leva; the value of the Romanian 
leu was increased twice, on April 1, 1952 from 26. 74 to 357.14 rubles per 1,000 
lei and on February 1, 1954 irom 357.14 rubles per 1,090 lei to 666.7 rubles; ‘and 
on June 1, 1953, Czechoslovak koruny were raised in value from 8.00 to 55.56 
per 100 rubles. All these revaluations. occurred in connection with the currency 
reforms in the countries mentioned. There have been no changes in the Hungarian, 
Albanian, and East German exchange rates since they first appeared in the Gos- 
bank bulletins. 

We have not been able to ascertain whether ü 1937 shift of the ruble exchange 
rates from a French franc to a US dollar basis involved any new reduction in the 
gold content of the ruble from the 0.176850 grams fixed on April 1, 1936. Logi- 
cally, the reduction should have taken place otherwise the exchange rate of the 
dollar, according to its gold content of 0.888671 grams, would have been 5.03 
rather than 5.30 rubles. In any case, it is not clear how Gosbank arrived at the 
5.30 rate in 1937, while it seems that betweén 1937 and 1950 the ruble may not 
have had a gold content. This hypothesis is borne out zo some extent by the fact 
that the government decree of March 1, 1950 which established the new gold 
content of the ruble as 0.222168 grams did not mention its previous gold content 
at all.6 Moreover, the 1950 decree was formulated in such a way as to give the 
impression that the ruble was being given a gold content for the first time. The 
decree stated that the American dollar had proved to be unstable and that the 
USSR could no longer base the ruble upon it, but had changed to a'gold base as 
the common denominator for its calculations cf foreign exchange rates. Since the 
gold content of the dollar was 0.888671 grams and that of the British pound 
2.488280 grams, the ruble exchange rates, according to the gold content of the 
ruble of 0.222168 grams, were to be established thereafter at 4.00 and 11.20 rubles 
to the dollar and the pound respectively. All other currencies were devalued in 
relation to the ruble in proportion to their gold content or other par values. On 
the average, the relative yalue of the ruble was enhanced 24.5 percent.” 


However, it is evident that the Soviets did not always stick to gold as the 
common denominator for the calculation of the ruble exchange rates, as proclaim- 
ed in the decree. Many of the foreign currencies presently listed in the Gosbank 
exchange rate bulletins do nct have pat values in gold. This means that their rates 
are computed on the basis of some other hard currency, probably the dollar. ‘The 
“people’s democratic” exchange rates incidentally are computed as a result of 
international negotiations and agreements. 


Where does the ruble gets its foreign exchange value? The arbitrarv 1: 4 ratio 
of the US dollar to the ruble clearly overvalued the ruble and undervalued the 


es: Pravda, March 1, 1950. 
7 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7 (1951), p. 96. 
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dollar in terms of the purchasing power of the two currencies in respect to 
consumer goods. However, as will be shown later, the problem of the ruble’s 
exchange value is too complex to be solved by a simple comparison with consumer 
goods’ prices. Originally, the value of the ruble and the dollar stems from their 
power to purchase gold (as opposed to consumer goods). Moreover, both 
currencies are defined by their governments in terms of gold, and, indeed, since 
the US government’s price of gold is 1.11 dollars per gram as opposed to the 
Soviet price of 4.45 rubles per gram, according to their gold content, the ratio 
would be 1:4. 


Since the official Soviet value of the ruble stems from the price of gold, to trace 
the origin of any difference in values between the ruble and foreign currencies 
we must first find out the difference in’ the values of Soviet and foreign gold. 
Consequently, the basic questions are: How is the Soviet price of gold established, 
and how is it related to the prices of other goods? Since in its sales and purchases 
of gold abroad the Soviet government recognizes the world price of 1.11 dollars 
per gram, it is the internal price which has to be considered. The internal Soviet 
price of 4.45 rubles per gram is the official purchase price laid down by Gosbank. 
Assuming that the most important sellers of gold to Gosbank at this price are the . 
state gold mines and bearing in mind the fact that these mines are non-state- 
financed (khozraschet) enterprises, their costs must have a bearing upon the price 
of gold. Numerous facts suggest that the Soviet government pays too little for its 
gold. For example, in 1955, gold on the world market was 1,275 times dearer than 
copper, 3,580 times dearer than lead, and 4,111 times dearer than zinc.® In the 
USSR, on the other hand, the figures were only 748, 635, and 1,572 respectively.® 
Even taking into account variations in supply and demand for these items the 
difference between the USSR and the rest of the world is obviously too great. 


There is also a striking difference between the price Gosbank pays for gold 
in the country and the price at which gold is sold to the Soviet public. For 
example, in 1956, women’s wrist watches containing 7 grams of 14-carat gold 
were priced at 1,050 rubles each, while wedding rings with the same gold content 
and weight were priced at 600 rubles.1° Allowing a certain percentage for labor 
and handling costs it is reasonable to assume that the original price of gold 
contained in them was not less than 70 rubles per gram. (The New York Times 
gave a figure of 90 rubles per gram for 1953.14) On this basis, the ruble, in terms 
of the consumers’ price of gold, is worth only about one-fifteenth of its official 
value today, thereby making one US dollar worth 60 rubles, not just 4. 


This raises the question of the purchasing power of the ruble in respect to 
consumer goods as an index of the ruble exchange rate. It has been estimated more 
than once that in terms of consumer purchasing power the ruble is worth not 





8 International Monetary Statistics, Washington, No. 2 (1957), pp. 34-35. 

® Soviet Studies, Glasgow, No. 2 (1957), p. 165. 

10 Vpered, Munich, No. 5 (1958), p. 6; Osteuropa, Stuttgart, No. 1 (1954), p. 9; The New York Times, 
April 26, 1957, 

11 The New York Times, March 9, 1953. 
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25 US cents, the official exchange rate, but only about 8.3 cents.12 The Sovet 
government, indeed, tacitly admitted overvaluation of the ruble in terms of 
consumer purchasing power, as can be seen, for instance, in the so-called diplo- 
matic rates of exchange. During World War II, diplomats and many other 
foreigners in the USSR were allowed an exchange rate of one dollar to 12 rubles; 
this dropped to 8 rubles after the war, and to 6 rubles on March 1, 1950. Foar 
months later, the diplomatic rate was abolished completely.1® A further implicit 
admission occurred in connection with the growth of the tourist trade after the 
death of Stalin. By the end of 1955, small amounts of rubles, up to 100,000 at a 
time, were offered for sale to tourists intending to visit the USSR by some foreign 
exchange dealers in New York and Zurich at rates of 12.5 cents! and 7,5 cents 
per ruble respectively.15 The Soviet Union reacted strongly, reminding the 
potential buyers of rubles abroad that it was a criminal offense to bring rubles inro 
the USSR from abroad.1® As a result of this warning, the price of the ruble -n 
Europe fell to 5.3 cents by the end of April 1956.17 Nevertheless, the Sovist 
Union yielded to some extent to foreign pressure. Realizing that the official 
exchange rate was very unfavorable for foreign visitors, in 1956 Intourist offered 
a new package deal to tourists which included in the aggregate price of $30 per 
day of stay in the USSR (exchanged at the official rate of 4 rubles to the dolla) 
a bonus of 25 rubles spending money which was returned to the tourist.18 Finally, 
on March 30, 1957, the Soviet government began to sell rubles to foreigners insice 
the USSR for foreign currencies at premiums ranging from 33%-150% above 
the official exchange rates, but only for so-called noncommercial transactions— 
personal expenditure, payments of official levies, gift remittances from abroad, 
and the like. They do not apply to foreign trade and payments abroad. 


The application of the ruble exchange rates to Soviet foreign trade transactiors 
has great economic and political significance. The Soviet Union conducts trade 
with more than 60 different countries,1* and of the 26 trade agreements in force 
between the USSR and countries outside the Soviet bloc in 1955, 16 involved 
payment agreements and 9, clearing agreements.®° All trade with countries outside 
the Soviet bloc, except Finland, is carried on by the USSR in terms of foreiga 
currencies rather than rubles. By no means all Soviet trade with the West is on th= 
basis of US dollars. For instance, an arrangement between Uruguay and the 
USSR, signed on June 29, 1954, provided for transactions between the two 
countries on the basis of British pounds.*1 In many cases, the Soviet Union agrees 


18 U, S. News and World Report, Washington, September 30, 1955, p. 86. 
13 The New York Times, March 28 and December 22, 1950. 

1 Thid., December 30, 1955. 

16 Ibid., January 4, 1956. 

18 Prasda, December 30, 1955, 

17 The New York Times, April 30, 1957. 

18 Wall Street Journal, New York, November 28, 1956. 

19 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 17 (1956), p. 52. 

20 International Trade, Vienna, No. 1 (1956), pp. 20—22. 

21 Ibid., No. 5 (1956), pp. 20—21. 
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to accept payments for its goods in local, often inconvertible, currencies. Thus, a 
Soviet trade mission to Lebanon agreed to accept Lebanese cash for Soviet 
exports.#2 Trade transactions in foreign currencies are then revalued in the USSR 
according to the official exchange rates in rubles and their profitability computed 
in terms of domestic prices.#8 In this fashion, the exchange rates-serve to bring 
foreign transactions in the USSR to the common denominator of the domestic 
ruble. 


Since 1950, all trade and other transactions between the USSR and the rest of 
the Soviet bloc and among the Soviet-bloc countries themselves has been carried on 
in Soviet rubles. Finland is also a part to this arrangement.*4 On the other hand, 
Soviet trade with Yugoslavia is carried on in US dollars.*5 It is not certain whether 
Soviet trade with China, North Korea, and North Viet Nam is carried in Soviet 
rubles; for in spite of Chinese statements to thi8 effect®® there is a strange absence 
of the ruble-yuan and the ruble-won exchange rates not only in the USSR, but 
also in China?” and North Korea.?8 It is not impossible that transactions with 
these countries continue to be based on dollars, as was the case before 
1951.29 , 


The organization of trade within the Soviet bloc is rather important as far as 
the transactions in rubles are concerned. Until 1949, all trade agreements inside 
the Soviet bloc had been on a bilateral basis, as is Soviet trade with the Western 
world today (although some Western European countries have recently offered the 
USSR a free interrfational transferability of accounts).° In 1949, however, inner- 
bloc trade was transferred to a multilateral basis,?1 as was trade between the Soviet 
bloc and Finland, which for her part put some of her ruble clearing balances with 
the USSR—credits arising from the sale of Finnish goods to the USSR and which 
Finland was prepared to sell to other traders—on the free market in the West, 
particularly in New York, at a substantial discount, thus indirectly linking the 
Soviet system with that of the West.?? Also, since about 1953 trade agreements in 
the Soviet bloc have been changed from an annual to a long-term basis, only the 
protocols being signed each year. 


Inside the Soviet-bloc countries all payments are on a cash-on-delivery basis, 
but in trade between these countries a clearing system is always operative. Com- 
mercial credit or any other short-term advances are almost completely absent 





22 Le Commerce du Lesant, Beirut, February 29, 1956. 

33 Vaeshnyaya torgovlya Sovetskogo Soynza, op. cit., p. 122. ~ 
24 Dengi ı kredit, No. 8 (1955), P- 24, 

25 Pravda, June 18, 1956. 

36 China Reconstructs, Peiping, No. 8 (1955), p. 7. 

27 Thid., No. 5 (1955), p. 6. 

38 Bulletin, Munich, No. 1 (1957), p. 19. 

29 Thid., No. 1 (1956), p. 11. 

30 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Geneva, No. 3 (1957), p. 17. 
31 Voprosy ekonomski, No. 7 (1951), p. 100. 

32 The New York Times, March 1, 1954. 

33 Deng: i kredit, No. 2 (1954), p. 29. 
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from inner-bloc trade. An exporter is paid by his country’s bank immediately after 
the shipment of goods, and by the same rule en importer must pay his country’s 
bank immediately after the delivery of the goods. Exporters’ and importers’ central 
banks maintain clearing accounts (in rubles) with each other, from which their 
customers inside the country are paid in national currencies. They are parallel and 
of equal amounts and no interest is charged. Inter-governmental agreements 
regulate the technical procedure of payments involving the clearing accounts, 
which are audited every six months and equalized. Within set limits, an overdraft 
is permitted between audits, but is then cleared, not by a transfer of gold or some 
hard currency, but by the export of staple commodities, to be delivered within 
the next three months.*4 Gold and convertible currencies do not enter the clearing 
accounts in principle.*5 


The relationship between the clearing ruble and domestic prices, as reflected 
in the ruble exchange rates, is functionally the same as the relationship between 
the dollar or gold of the world market and Soviet domestic prices, as reflected in 
the ruble-dollar exchange rates. Therefore, the study of the relationship between 
foreign prices in clearing rubles or dollars and domestic prices will reveal what 
significance the official exchange rates have economically. As far as we know, 
prices inside the Soviet bloc are agreed upon by negotiations, in which the 
following rules apply: identical commodities must carry the same price irrespective 
of the country of origin or destination, except for differences in transportation 
costs; prices must remain unchanged during the period of the agreement; and 
changes io production costs or world market prices are to be taken into account 
during the annual price negotiations at the time of the signing of the trade 
protocols. According to Soviet sources, the level of pricés in inner-bloc trade is’ 
similar to that on capitalist markets,3” or sometimes even lower.38 However, it is 
admitted that, as a result of the transfer of all trade to the ruble basis, the Soviet 
bloc “tends towards its own price-basis,” different and independent from the rest 
of the world.*° 


To date, the Soviet bloc has not published any information on actual prices, 
but some data are available from Western sources, derived from trade between the 
Soviet Union and the West. These data, when compared with Soviet domestic 
prices for the same goods, throw some light on the rationale of the exchange rates 
of the ruble to the relevant Western currencies; theoretically at least, they also 
apply to the rationale of the clearing ruble exchange rates for trade within the 
Soviet bloc. The following table gives some Soviet import and export prices: 





% Ibid., pp. 30—33. 

35 Ibid., No. 7 (1955), p. 24. 

38 I, Dudinsky, Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestro SSSRi stran narodnoi demokratii (Economic Collabora- 
tion Between the USSR and the People’s Democracies), Moscow, 1954, pp. 36—37; Vneshnyaya torgorlya, 
No. 8 (1955), p. 23. 

37 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 8 (1955), p. 22. 

38 Kommunist, No. 13 (1955), p. 55. 

3° Voprosy ekonomiki, op. cit., p. 100. 
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Soviet Import and Export Prices 


IMPORTS 
(Per Metric Ton) 
Product, Country of Ongin, — Price Paid-—— Domestic Pace Realized 
and Year of Purchase i . (Foreign Currency} (Rubles) Exchange Rate? 
Rice, Burma, 1956 .............. 4. UKE 36.0 7,900 219.00 
Sugar, Caba, 1955 ........... pie US$ 713 9,400 132.00 
Butter, New Zealand, 1953.......... USS 112.0 28,700 257.00 
Heavy Sheet Steel, France, 1953 ..... USS 114.0 640 5.61 
Light Sheet Steel, US, 1956 ......... US$ 155.0 790 5.09 
Copper Wire, Belgium, 1956 .... ... Fr. 45,790 + 7,950 0.18 
EXPORTS 

Product, Country, — Price Charged — Domestic Price Realized 

and Year of Sale (Foreign Currency)? (Rubles) Exchange Rate? 
ZIM Automobile, Egypt, 1957 ...... B£19500,00 22,200 14.80 
Moskyich Automobile, Egypt, 1957.. E£ 650,00 9,000 13.90 
Vodka, Egypt, 1957 (Liter) ......... E£ 3.20 40 12.50 
Wheat, Egypt, 1956 (Ton) ......... E£ 28.75 250% 8.69 
Belarus Tractor, India, 1955 ........ US$ 877.00 22,000 25.06 
Crude OJ, Argentina, 1958 (Ton).... US$ 15.86 3508 22.07 
Coal, Austria, 1955 (Ton) .......... US$ 22.50 107 4.75 


1 F.A. S.or F.O, B price 

2 Rubles per unt of foreign currency. 
3 CLF pae. 

4 Kolkbox price for state delrverses in the Ukraine. 
5 Petroleum, 


SOURCES: Jntrationel Trade, Vienna, No, 3 (1956), p. 15; No 6 (1956), p 14; The New York Time, Angust 12 and November 10, 
1953; March 18, 1955, May 2, Joly 14, and September 5, 1956; January 20, 1957; June 18, 1958; Barra’, New York, Apa 11, 1955; Ost 
ee Bad Godesberg, No, 8 (1956), p. 266; Soret whee Glasgow, No, 2 (1957), p 164, "Etude of Componcture, Paris, April 1955, pp. 

3716—77, Promysblewno-thonawcbeskape pezeta, December 4 and 27, 1957; Seles hiespaie, March 7, 1958; Rowman, No. 4 (1958), p. 39, 
Finary SSSR, No. 4 (1958), p. 26, Naum Jasny, Somat Prices of Producers’ Goad, Stanford, 1952, p. 

Making allowances for transportation costs, the realized exchange rates in the 
case of the imports would be somewhat lower and those for exports somewhat 
higher. The table provides some interesting information: the realized exchange 
rates for the US dollar and the Belgian franc were pretty close to the official ruble 
exchange rates for these currencies in the case of the import prices of sheet steel 
and copper wire; on the other hand, the realized exchange rates for the US dollar 
and the British pound in the case of the prices of butter, sugar, and rice deviate 
enormously from the official exchange rates for these currencies. The Soviet 
government has clearly been making huge profits from the resale of imported 
consumer goods: for instance, at the official exchange rate, it paid only 403 rubles 
for a ton of Burmese rice but sold it to Soviet consumers at 7,900 rubles per ton. 
Thus, it is obvious that the ruble, according to the official exchange rates, is 
gtossly overvalued in terms of foreign consumer goods while in terms of capital 
goods it may not be far from the average values predominant in the world market. 

The table of export prices reveals that the official exchange rate of the ruble 
to the Egyptian pound is, in terms of Soviet consumer goods, exaggerated only 
slightly, but in the case of the US dollar is, in ternis of the prices of tractors and 
crude oil, grossly exaggerated, but less so in terms of the price of coal. Here, the 
Soviet government was carrying ruble losses from some of its exports. While the 
goods sold to Egypt might still have been on a par with their original cost of 
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production, the sale of tractors to India for 3,500 rubles each at the official 
exchange rate of the US dollar was surely below cost price. 


However, it must be remembered that the Soviet economy is not based on 
independent, competing firms, but is run as a state monopoly, which has far 
greater opportunities for manipulating profits and losses than any private firm. 
The government may choose to sell at a loss for some political or goodwill gain 
or to undercut a competitor.4° Moreover, if the Soviet government chooses to 
sell tractors to India at a loss, it could easily redeem this elsewhere. Suppose, for 
example, the USSR sold 100 tractors to India for US $87,700 at the prices quoted 
in the export table given on page 11. At its own exchange rate it would thus realize 
only 350,800 rubles. At Soviet domestic prices, these tractors would have netted ` 
2,200,000 rubles and the state would have incurred a loss of 1,849,200 rubles on 
the sale. However, $87,700 dollar in US currency would have been acquired, for 
which the USSR could buy from New Zealand 783 tons of butter at the prices 
quoted in the table. At its own exchange rate, this butter would cost the USSR 
only 350,800 rubles, but it could be sold on the Soviet domestic market for 
22,472,000 rubles. Subtracting from this the loss on the sale of tractors and the 
cost of the butter itself, that is, 2,200,000 rubles, the Soviet government would 
have realized in fact a profit of 20,272,000 rubles. 


However, prices abroad change quite frequently and exert an influence on 
Soviet profits and losses. If the above-quoted dollar price of tractors sold to 
India had been cheaper and/or the dollar price of butter bought from New 
Zealand dearer, the Soviets’ profit would have been less, perhaps negligible. This 
means that the USSR’s trade partners, having some influence over dollar prices, 
thus exercise an influence over Soviet profits and losses, It can be argued that, to 
defend its own interests, the Soviet monopoly could adjust its own foreign 
exchange rates. Indeed, if there were only one export and one import commodity 
on the market, all the Soviet monopoly would have to do would be to make the 
exchange rate completely elastic and a profit would be guaranteed. There are, 
however, a great many commodities'in the trade turrover, their prices varying 
considerably, and therefore a single exchange mte can hardly ever be an average 
index of all the differently behaving prices, especially since Soviet domestic prices 
remain completely inelastic. The importance of all this is that the arbitrary power 
of the Soviet state monopoly cannot be termed unlimited, as is popularly believed. 
- Or rather, it is unlimited only as long as the USSR remains an autarky, having a 
small and economically insignificant volume of foreign transactions, dealing in a 
small, selected number of goods on the basis cf bilateral agreements with a few 
trade partners. But the power of the Soviet monopoly diminishes in direct 
proportion to the growth of the volume and composition of its trade as well as 
to the number of partners with whom it has to deal. 


40 There are reports, for instance, that the USSR sold automobiles in Greece and Argentina at 
prices 20% lower than those for American and European cars, as well as petroleum to Egypt at prices 
16% below those of the American companies in the Near East and to Brazil at prices 28% below those 
of the American companies in Venezuela. See The New York Times, March 10, 1954 and March 30, 1954; 
International Trade, Vienna, No. 5 (1956), p. 15; and EI Economista, Buenos Aires, May 5, 1955. 
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It is obviously in the interest of the Soviet Union to ensure that in its total 
trade ‘turnover profitable transactions outweigh, or at least balance unprofitable 
ones. The larger the volume of trade and the number of commodities involved, 
the more it becomes necessary that profits and losses at least balance out. Overall 
losses can be tolerated only in the case of a small, insignificant volume of trade 
because otherwise they would necessarily affect the money supply and the equi- 
librium of the whole Soviet economy.*! 


It is reasonable to assume that én toto the present Soviet Prea exchange rates 
make Soviet foreign transactions profitable. The present characteristic features of 
these exchange rates—assuming them to be rational on the average although 
perhaps irrational in respect to many individual prices—can therefore be explained 
as a product of three independent forces: the government’s monopoly, the 
variation of prices abroad, and the volume and composition of transactions with 
foreign countries. To these must be added the Soviet government’s unwillingness 
to make its own domestic prices vary in response to world prices, and the fact 

‘that prices are sometimes set so as to gain political rather than economic profit. 

In sum, the irrational aspects of Soviet exchange rates are more or less in- 
versely proportional to the volume of foreign trade and transactions.*? As long as 
this volume is small, its objective weight is not great enough even in the long 
run to press for greater rationality in the exchange rates. However, were the 
volume of the USSR’s trade and business transactions large enough for a signif- 
icant portion of the economy to depend upon it, it is reasonably certain that, at 
least in the long run, the Soviet government would be forced to curb the whims 
now frequently seen and adjust the rates as precisely as possible. 





“ The Review of Economics and Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., No. 4 (1953), p. 337; The Amertcan 
Economic Renew, Menasha, Wis., No. 3 (1954), p. 351. y 

43 The volume of Soviet long-term credits to the “people’s democracies” and underdeveloped 
countries has a direct bearing on the volume of Soviet trade and, hence, on the foreign exchange rates, 
not only because it finances Soviet exports, but also because in most cases 1t provides for the repayment 
of principal and interest in the form of deliveries of commodities rather thani of bullion or hard curren- 
cies. See Dengi i kredit, No. 5 (1956), p. 38. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Policy 


The Political Line in Soviet African Studies - 


One of the topics at a recent session of the bureau of the department of 
historical sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR was a discussion 
of the activity ‘of the Institute of Oriental Studies. During the discussion, acad- 
emician I. M. Maisky, head of a commission appointed to keep check on the 
work of this institute, stressed the need to step up the rate of scientific work, 
noting that “in the countries of Asia and Africa truly grandiose events are now 
taking place. The collapse of the colonial system is going on at such a speed 
that Soviet oriental studies must make the greatest possible efforts so as not to 
lag behind life.” Although the Institute of Oriental Studies has long been 
engaged in studying the Asian countries, it Las only just begun to develop its 
study of the African countries. However, the demands of Soviet policy mean 
that Soviet historians and orientologists will have to pay much more attention 
to the countries of Africa, and not only to the African Arzb states. 


The Soviets once accused the late British Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps of expressing in a conversation with a correspondent of the 
Swedish newspaper Svenska Dagbladet the idea of unifying Europe and Africa.? 
The Soviet government, however, is now advancing a parallel idea—the unification 
of Asia and Africa, a move obviously motivated by the fact that almost three 
quarters of the Soviet Union is in Asia. This is the reason the.Committee for the 
Solidarity of the Asian Countries was renamed the Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Afro-Asian Countries; similarly, the conference convened in January 1958 
was called the Conference for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries, and 
the conference of Eastern writers to be convened in Octover, 1958 in Tashkent 
is to be named the Conference of Writers of the Afro-Asian Countries. Thus, 
Africa has been brought into the orbit of Soviet Asian policy and what the 7 
Soviet government failed to achieve in full in Asia it is hoping to achieve 
in Africa. 


The Kremlin’s increased interest in Africa is finding ‘expression not caine 
in the active participation of Soviet representatives in conferences held in Africa, 
but also in attempts at economic expansion, for example, the offer of economic 
aid to Sudan, and increased political and economic influence in the United Arab 
Republic. It is also evident in the work of Soviet tesearch institutes engaged 
in African studies, since one of their main tasks is to compile the material needed 





1 Voprasy istorii, No. 5 (1958), p. 187. 
2 S. Datlin, Afrika pod gnetom imperializma (Africa Under the Yoke of Imperialism), Moscow, 
1951, p. 33, 
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by Soviet policy in the African countries and give it the required slant. In this 
connection, head of the Institute of Oriental Studies Gafurov in an article on 
the work of the institute stated: _ 


In present-day world economics and politics the significance of Africa has 
increased immeasurably. It has turned into the last reserve of modern imperialism. 
But even here the struggle of the colonial peoples for their independence has 
increased sharply... i 

The Institute [of Oriental Studies] is striving [to ensure] that works published 
by Soviet orientologists be of importance for educational establishments and state 
organizations studying practical problems in the countries of the East. 


This statement clearly shows the subordinate role of Soviet African Studies 
to Soviet policy in the area. 
* © 4 


During World War II, African studies* were concentrated mainly in the 
Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, whose African 
section was well run. Although African languages were not taught, specialists 
D. A. Olderogge and N. V. Yushmanov had published various works on them 
as well as on the folklore of the peoples of Africa.4 At a February 1957 conference 
held in the Institute to coordinate the work of Soviet African specialists 
some data on the growth of Soviet interest in the continent were given in a 
report by I. I. Potekhin. According to his calculations, from 1786 up to the Oc- 
tober 1917 Revolution 294 books and pamphlets were published on Africa in 
the USSR, an average of two per year. From 1917 through 1945, 113 were 
published, averaging 4 per year, while from 1946 through 1956 the figure was 
100, an average of 10 per year, of which 32 were translations and 68 original 
works.® 

„The Institute of Ethnography is still the main center of African studies, 
and in 1957, in connection with the reorganization of the work of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies “in accordance with the decisions of the Twentieth Party 
Congress,” a new department was created in it to cover the African countries. 

‘This department dealt with such questions as “Africa’s place in the colonial 
system of imperialism and the struggle for liberation of the African peoples,’”® 
and in 1957 it published three works, a symposium Problems of African History 
and Economy, which deals with the present political situation in South Africa, 


3 Kommimist Tadzbiktstana, Stalinabad, November 28, 1957. 

* The countries of the Arab regions of Africa do not come within the scope of the present article, 
which is cohcerned with the other parts of the African continent. 

t N. V. Yushmanov, Stroi yakyka kbausa (The Structure of the Hausa Language), Leningrad, 1937; 
Skazki Zulu (Zulu Fairy Tales), Moscow, 1937. 

5 Sovetskaya ebnografiya, No. 3 (1957), p. 184. Among other works of note on Africa are: D. A. Olde- 
rogge and LI, Potekhin (eds.), Narody Afriki (The Peoples of Africa), Moscow, 1954; A/rikansky 
etnografichesky sbornik I: Trudy Instituta’ einografii (African Ethnographical Symposium, I: Works of 
the Institute of Ethnography), Moscow, 1956, vol. XXXIV (First Series). 

® Voproy istorii, No. 5 (1958), p. 185. 
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Nigeria, French West and Equatorial Africe, and the Belgian Congo, A. B. 
Davidson’s monograph The Matabele and Mashona Peoples in the Struggle Against 
British Colonizers (1893-97), and A.Y.Shpirt’s The Role of African Raw Material 
and Manpower Resources in World War II. 

In addition to the increase in the number or articles on Africa being published 
in the magazine Sovetskaya etnografiya,” the organ of the Institute of Ethnography, 
many others on the present state of zffairs in the African states have begun to 
appear in Sovremenny Vostok, the new magazine of the Institute of Oriental Studies.§ 
Two further bodies engaged in a study of African economic and political problems 
are the Institute of World Economy and International Relations and the Institute 
of Geography. 

The plan of research compiled by the Academy of Sciences for the period 
1957—60 was discussed in detail at the above-mentioned conference of African 
specialists held on February 26, 1957 in the Institute of Ethnography. Under 
the plan, the areas to be studied include West Sudan, East Africa, and Mada- 
gascar. By 1960, four large volumes of materials from Arab sources on the history 
of medieval Africa are to be published. The various sections of the plan clearly 
illustrate the political trend of Soviet Africaa studies and their link with the 
Kremlin’s policy in the area. Thus, Potekhin stated of the first section, The 
History of Africa prior to the Imperialist Partition: 


The study of this [precolonial] period of History... has an important political 
significance. Casting off the yoke of colonialism, the peoples of Africa are now 
showing a greater interest in their past. African scholars, aided by the progressive 
scholars of the whole world, are unmasking the lie of imperialistic propaganda, 
which maintains that the African peoples do not have a history of their own. The 
obligation of Marxist historians is to help in the restoration of bistorical truth.® 


The aim of the second section of the plan, The Imperialistic Partition and 
the Repartition of Africa, was described as the unmasking of the fiction of bour- 
geois historians that Europeans had played a “civilizing” role. This is to provide 
a basis for Soviet prodaganda against the West European and American colonizers 
for dissemination in the USSR and Africa. Pzoblems to be dealt with include 
the Berlin Conference of 1884—85, Anglo-German competition in East Africa 
during the second half of the Nineteenth Century, French expansion in West 
Sudan during the second half of the Nineteenth Century, the struggle of the 
Zulus and Kosa against Anglo-Boer colonization, and the struggle of the Mashona 
and Matabele peoples against the colonization of Rhodesia. This, in the concluding 
words of the report on the conference, would provide “spiritual support for the 
‘peoples of Africa.” 

The third section deals with the ethnic composition of the Belgian Congo, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Tanganyika, 
South-West Africa, Angola, and Mozambique. Although at first glance the 





7 Sovetskaya etnografiya, No. 1 (1950), pp.24—40; No. 4 (1956), pp. 180 ez sec. No. 4 (1957), p 103. 
8 Sosremenny Vostok, Tashkent, No. 3 (1957), p. 17. 
® Sovetskaya einografiya, No. 3 (1957), p 184. 
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-tudy of the ethnical composition of the African countries would appear to be a 
purely scientific problem, the Soviets are approaching it from one particular 
point of view, which has evident political undertones. In an article “The Tasks 
of the Study of the Ethnic Composition of Africa in Connection with the Collapse 
of the Colonial System” Potekhin asserted. that “the colonial boundaries were 
drawn in Africa by the imperialist powers of Europe independently of the 
African peoples’ limits of settlement.” He argued that these boundaries cut 
across not only peoples, but tribes and even villages, and claimed that this has 
always prevented the peoples of the African colonies from “combining their 
efforts in the struggle against the imperialist oppressors.” More to the point, 
he maintained that in spite of the fact that some colonies have become independent 
states, the abolition of the colonial system and the creation of independent 
bourgeois states proved to be inadequate for the demarcation of national bound- 
aries, which Potekhin considered essential. He claimed that independent states 
in Africa were arising “within the limits of the borders fixed by the imperialists 
and not in accordance with ethnic boundaries.” As a result, “new states are being 
formed as multinational states. From this spring a number of difficulties for these 
states.”29 Accordingly, Soviet African specialists must approach their studies 
of the ethnic composition of Africa from the standpoint of the future national 
demarcation of Africa, which would alter the present map of the continent and 
put an end to the multinational states there. With this in mind the possibilities 
of consolidating individual tribes into nations are being explored. Soviet African 
studies are therefore to provide a scientific basis for the nationalism of the indi- 
vidual ethnic groups in Africa, thereby providing the Soviets with a better 
vehicle for propaganda among the African tribes. This also accounts for the 
large number of articles on the ethnic composition of the individual territories 
of Africa and the-importance attached to the making of ethnic maps of Africa 
over recent years.14 


The political significance of these studies was also stressed in statements 
by other participants in the conference, who underlined the importance of 
ethnography. 


The fourth section is given over to the economic position and to what is 
termed the African national liberation movement since World War II. It is by 
far the largest section, containing 20 of the overall total of 35 works planned, 
a clear indication of the significance attached to these subjects. Research is to be 
along the following lines: the changes in the policy of the colonial powers in Africa 
in the postwar years, the emergence of new social forces opposed to coloni- 
alism, and the “domestic and foreign policies of the national bourgeoisie which 
came to power in Egypt, the Sudan, Morocco, Ghana, and other countries.” 13 
Among the works on the economy of, Africa, pride of place goes to the study 
of the African village. Stating that the “peasantry” as such no longer existed, 


+ 





10 Thid., No. 4 (1957), pp. 103—105. 
11 Jbid., p. 186. 
12 Thid., No. 3 (1957), p. 185. 
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Potekhin emphasized the need for research on the processes of its disintegration 
and on class contradictions. He proposed devoting considerable attention to the 
problem of the appearance on the African political scene of a working class, 
a national bourgeoisie, and an intelligentsid. The plan includes the following 
typical themes: “The Economic Development and Struggle of the Nigerian 
People Against Economic Enslavement Since World War II”; “ The Economic . 
Development and Struggle of the Peoples of French West Africa Against Im- 
perialist Domination Since World War I”; and “Social and Economic Changes 
and British Colonial Policy in British Africa.” 

' The fifth section is entirely restricted to the Sudan and the former Gold 
Coast, and two major historical works, The History of the Sudan Republic and 
The Peoples of the Gold Coast in the Struggle for Independence, have been planned. 
To date, little has been published on these countries, the main works on the 
Sudan being a chapter in the book The Peoples of Africa, S.R. Smirnov’s 
The, Revolt of the Followers of the Mahdi in the Sudan,4 and Y.D. Dmitrevsky’s 
The Anglo-Fgyptian Sudan.1® However, the Soviet government’s interest in the 
country increased considerably with the declaration of Sudanese independence 
on January 1, 1956,18 and in March 1957, Soviet initiative resulted in an agreement 
with the Sudan on the establishment of diplomatic relations and the Soviet 
government’s offer of large-scale economic aid. 


The sixth section deals with African philology, a field in which little has 
been done in the Soviet Union. At present work on the compilation of two 
dictionariesa Swahili-Russian and a Hausa-Russian—is going on. Further 
works planned are 7; he Origin and Spread of the Swahili Language, Sketches on the 
Syntax of the Swahili Language, and An Introduction to the Study of the African Languages. 


The attention being paid these two languages is dictated by political rather 
than scientific motives. Swahili is spoken by most of the population of the coastal 
regions of East Africa from Mozambique to Somaliland, as well as being the 
official language of the British colonies of Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, and 
Nyasaland. In all, including those who speak it as a second language, Swahili 
is spoken by 10-15 million persons. Numerous newspapers and magazines are 
published in it and it is the language used in East African schools. 


No less important politically is the Hausa language, spoken by the peoples 
of West Sudan and the tribes of Northern Nigeria, Northern Dahomey, Togo- 
land, Central Sudan, and other regions. Books and newspapers are also published 
in Hausa. There is little doubt that the Soviets will step up the teaching of these 
_ languages to help their propaganda airs. 

At a conference of African scholars-held in the Leningrad Institute of Ethnog- 
raphy in 1956 an African philological group was founded and a systematic 


13 D, A. Olderogge and I. I, Potekhin (eds.), Narody Afriki (The Peoples'of Africa), Moscow, 1954. 
WA Afrikansky etnograficbesky sbornik I : Trudy Instituta etnografa, op. cit., 1950, vol. VL 

15 Y, D. Dmitrevsky, Anglo-Egipetsky Sudan (The Anglo-Rgyptian Sudan), Moscow, 1951. 

16 The World Today, Oxford, No. 2 (1958), p. 78; Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, January 19, 1956. 
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_ study of the African languages and African literature inaugurated. In 1957, 
the Institute of Oriental Studies too began to train philologists in African studies, 
and postgraduate courses have been introduced not only in African history and 
economy, but also in the literature and languages of the African countries.” 


The conference raised the question of the desirability of organizing an 
expedition to Africa, comprising geographers, philologists, ethnographers, 
_ economists, and historians.18 There is little doubt that any such expedition 

would follow the pattern of Potekhin’s visit to Ghana. Potekhin took every 
opportunity to use his stay there to “spread the truth about the USSR,” giving 
lectures on the Soviet Union and speaking on the radio.!® 

* 

Soviet propaganda about Africa is to be built up on the basis of the political, 
economic, and cultural problems worked out by the institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences of thé USSR. It will be tailored both for domestic consumption and for 
dissemination among the African peoples. At home, the leading role is to be 

- played by the magazine Sovremenny Vostok, published by the Institute of Oriental 

` Studies. The titles of the articles contained in the magazine speak for themselves: 
“Kenya Behind Prison Bars,”#° “The Cameroons’ Fight for Freedom,”’?! and 
“The African Proletariat Fights Against Imperialism,”®* for example. The leit- 
motif of all these articles is that the imperialists are striving to maintain their 
hold on the colonies and are fighting among themselves for spheres of influence 
in Africa,?3 whereas the Soviet Union is the true friend of the African peoples 
in their struggle for independence. 

Soviet propaganda for African consumption is only just beginning to take 
shape. The main vehicles for it are delegations of scientists and the radio broad- 
casts inaugurated on April 19, 1958. To date these broadcasts have been in English 
and French, but it has been reported that they will soon be transmitted in some 
of the African languages. The programs frequently refer to pamphlets published 
in the Soviet Union. On July 1, 1958, for example, the Moscow Soviet African 
Service broadcast in English a summary of Georgy Skorovw’s Who Needs Eurafrica?, 
which argued that the idea of bringing closer together the interests of Africa 
and Europe is aimed at bolstering the capitalist system in Europe, keeping down 
the African movements for national liberation, and transforming the continent 
into a strategic bridgehead for war. It was further asserted that the imperialists 
were entertaining hopes of again putting the chains of colonial slavery on those 
African peoples that have freed themselves from colonial dependence by dragging 
them into a Eurafrican community. 


~ 17 Sopstskoe sostakoredenie, No. 2 (1958). See the cover. 
18 Soretskaya sinografiya, No. 3 (1957), p. 186. 
10 Vesinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 5 (1957), p. 117; Sosremenny Vostok, No. 3 (1958), p. 33. 
20 Sosremenny Vostok, op. cit., p. 59. 
31 bid., No. 4 (1958), p. 61. 
23 Thid., No. 5 (1958), p. 30. 
33 Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1950, DI, 545. 
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Another broadcast reported that the government of Uganda had refused to 
allow two students to go to the Brussels Fair because tke authorities in British 
colonies did not want the Africans to see other countries and realize the oppression 
under which they were living at home. - 


$ 


While stepping up the development of Soviet African studies as a basis for 
the realization of their plans’ in Africa the Soviet leaders are simultaneously 
trying to gain a foothold in the continent. The participation of a Soviet delegation 
in the Cairo Conference for the Solidarity of the Afro-Asian Countries, the reports 
read by this delegation, and its offer of economic aid “without strings’”*4 cleared 
the way for the spread of Soviet propaganda in Africa. The Soviet Union now 
has representatives alongside those of the.Cameroons and Ghana on the committee 
appointed to implement the resolutions and decisions of the conference. This 
makes it possible for the Soviet leaders to participate directly in the organization 
of propaganda and underground work in the Cameroons, Kenya, Uganda, Chad, 
Togoland, Madagascar, and Somaliland, so as to help their peoples in their 
“struggle against colonialism.” 


Soviet influence is also evident in a number of Western societies, such as the 
African League in London, which publishes the magazine African Voice. Recently, 
Sovremenny Vostok published under the heading “Towards the Future Liberation 
of Africa” a letter by John Longmore, the editor of African Voice, in which he 
stated that “the ultimate aim of the League is the establishment in Africa of a 
society based on socialist principles,” and that the Soviet Union was their model. 
“Tt is our conviction that the first place among such [sincere] friends belongs to 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. ... If the Seviet Union has proved capable of 
catching up and the overtaking the so-called free world in the field of science 
and technology over such a short period as 40 years we can be assured of the 
happy prospects which will open up before Africa also,”35 : 


It is noteworthy that when dealing with the question of the national culture 
of the African peoples Soviet ideologists reject the formula “national in form and 
socialist in content,” which has been foisted on the peoples of the USSR. Thus, 
a Sovremenny Vostok review of the French magazine Présence Africaine, Fane 
in France by members of the African intelligentsia, approved the fact that “ 
summing up, the magazine stressed the importance of the unity of national ae 
and content for the development of African art, reflecting the vital problems of 
the peoples of Africa.” The reviewer expressed his satisfaction that “many of 
the authors of Présence Africaine base themselves on the works of the classics of 
Marxism and study the formation of the state in the USSR, China, and other coun- 
tries of the socialist camp.” ?8 This would appear to indicate that the Communists 
have built up another stronghold in their campaign to get a firm hold in Africa. 





24 Sovremenny Vostok, No. 2 (1958), pp. 1—3. 
25 Thid., No. 1 (1958), pp. 59—60. 
26 Ibid., pp. 57—58. 
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Although the newly formed independent states in Africa (the Sudan, Ghana) 
are considered bourgeois,?” the Soviet press warmly welcomed their formation?! 
and steps were immediately taken to establish diplomatic relations with them: an 
agreement on the establishment of Soviet-Sudanese diplomatic relations was 
reached only three months after the declaration of Sudanese independence. Here, 
as in other African countries, the chief means of Soviet penetration is the trade 
union movement. In the Sudan, for example, the Federation of Trade Unions of 
Sudanese Workers is a branch of the Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions and supports the aims of the Soviet government, such as non- 
participation by the Sudan in the Bagdad Pact and support for Egyptian policy. 

In addition to sending its own delegations to Africa, the Soviet Union is 
warmly welcoming African delegations to the Soviet Union. A conference of 
Afro-Asian writers, for example, is to be held in ‘Tashkent in October of this 
year. The countries invited to send delegates to the preparatory committee 
include Ghana, the Cameroons, Nigeria, and the Union of South Africa.2® The 
conference is designed to strengthen the ties of Soviet propagandists with the 
individual African countries on the one hand, and to further propaganda aims 
on the domestic front in the attempt to create the impression that the Soviet 

Union i is playing an important role in the African people’s “struggle for independ- 
` ence,” on the other. Novy mir has already published poems by poets from the 
Ivory Coast, Senegal, French Guinea, the Congo, and Madagascar, which, it is 
claimed, exemplify “wrath and struggle, [and are] filled with hate for and contempt 
of the colonizers,’’5° 


The stepping up of Soviet interest in and study of the African continent is a 
clear indication of the Kremlin’s determination not to lag behind events, but 
rather to be in the van so as to direct them into channels favorable to the interests 
of world Communism in general and the Soviet Union in particular. 


G. A. von Stackelberg 


Culture 


The Training of Scientists and Technical Personnel 
in the Soviet Union 


The level of a country’s scientific and technical development is largely depend- 
ent on the number of specialists it has in the technical and natural science fields 
and the general level of technological training. In the USSR civilians with a 
higher education ate given a specialist training in institutes and universities, 
while men specializing in military affairs and military science are trained in military 





27. Sovetskaya etnografiys, No. 4 (1957), p. 104. 

38 Prasda Vostoka, January 19, 1956; Prasda, March 4, 1957. 
3 Literaturnaya gazeta, June 7, 1958; Pravda, June 15, 1958. 
30 Novy mir, No. 5 (1958). 
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academies. The institutes turn out specialists in comparatively narrow elds, 
while the universities concentrate mainly on the humanities and natural scieaces.+ 

At present the Soviet Union possesses 767 higher educational establishments 
with more than two million students.* Of the 230 institutes training specialists 
in industry, construction, and so on, 193 are, according to First Deputy Minister 
of Higher Education of the USSR V.N. Stoletov, training engineers in almost 
two hundred different fields.® 


Since 1950, the Soviets have steadily been increasing the number of eng ‘neers 
available, as can be seen from the following table: 


The Growth in Soviet Engineers and Specialists 1950—57 


(ig Absolute Figures) 
1950 1954 1955 1956 1987 
Engineers .......ccceeeeceeceeeeeees 36,100 55,700 65,900 70,700 77,00) 
Specialists with Higher Education ..... 176,900 234,800 245,800 259,900 257,003 


SOURCES: Kaltermes stroitelstve SSSR: Statistscheshy sbernik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Stacistical Compilation) Moscow- 
1956, pp. 21415, Dostixbumya sovetchos vlasti xa 40 les 9 tssfrakh . Statsstichasky seorma’ (Forty Years of the Achievements of the SovEt Regime 
In Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 277—81; Presepshlenne-rhonenercheshaza geteta, Jarmary 1, 1958, 


Expressed as an index, this growth shows the following picture (1950=100): 


4 1954] 1955 [1956 | 1957 
Engineers .........cceeeeeeeeeeeeeseee 151 180 193 213 
Specialists with Higher Education ....... 133 139 147 145 


According to the most recent data, of a total of 2,631,200 ‘specialists with < 
higher education (excluding military personnel) 720,900 are engineers. The 


following table shows how these 2,631,200 are distributed among the various 
professions: ~ 


A Breakdown of Soviet Specialista by Professions 
(As of December 1, 1956) 


Engineering foscina veces xineiabinvsdeteiie 720,900 (27.4%) 
Agriculture and Forestry .....-..0eeeeeeeeee 179,500 (6.8%) 
Economics and Trade.....csscsseseesee seve 141,200 (5.49%)* 
P ce ec agen eo aes 56,500 (22%)? 
Medical Profession ..........e cece eee eeee L.. 329,400 (12.5%) 
‘Teaching end Public Information ............ 1,116,600 (42.4%) 
inks aac tay eats setae in 87,100 ` (3.3%)¢ 
TOtal we division's ta Sew wee tes ae Sas owe are 2,631,200 


2 Tho source’gives 2 1%. 

4 The difference between the total and the sum of the remaining categories, (The group peesamably comprises profeamonal Part7 
workers with a higher Party eduast:on.) 

SOURCE. Narcdues Abeapautive SSSR p 1956 gode : Statistecbe:hy exbegedask The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistic, 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 209. , 


+ 





1 Kulturnoe stroitelsivo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistica 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, pp. 218—29. 

2 Dostizheniya sovetshoi vlasti za 40 let » tsifrakh : Siatistichesky sbornik (Forty Years of the Achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Regime in Figures: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 278. i 

3 Kramaya zvexda, September 6, 1957. 
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The increase in the number of engineers undergoing training has been at 
the expense of other fields, particularly the humanities. As can be seen from the 
following table, there has been a rise in the number of institutions engaged in 
technical education and a drop in the number specializing in nontechnical subjects: 


The Postwar Development of Soviet Higher Educational Establishments 


Ra 1949 1957 
Universities 5.2 0s.s80conekies ina EIM ose Swot dew e Ove 32 35 

Institutes: 
Industry, Construction, Transportation, and Communications. . 171 230 
Apricaltute ss saras er renneri a aE a A se 86 108 
Medicine and Sports esser eaen inisa E ENE a i 87 92 
Teaching and Public Information ........... E EAE 344 225 
Economics and Law csiesscisissererdor Sie Fee weeds wage bate 38 30 
Art .55 oevee ngs? a's ate BSE e orse aia eee wise a sine A oe 59 47 
Toal rire esas eewtareew a vas adie swe bee Nee cews 817 767 


NOTE: Includes correspondence and excludes miHtaty institutes. 
SOURCES: M. Deineke, 40 let. nerodwage ebraxsvemiya » SSSR. (Forty Years of Soviet Education}, Moscow, 1957, p. 265, Sirena 


Soete : Stormh (The Land of the Soviets: A Symposmm), Moscow, 1957, p. 197; Sprancchrk diya postupayashchihh s py Soveiskogo Soyrza 
y 1949 godu (A Handbook for Entrants to Sonet Higher Educational Establishments in 1949), Moscow, 1949. 


Of the institutes training specialists for industry, construction, transportation, 
and communications, in 1949, 150 were turning out engineers; in 1957, 193. 
There has been a marked increase in the engineering and technical graduate 
specialists both in absolute figures and in relationship to the total number of such 
specialists. The following table gives an analysis of the number of technical 
personnel with a higher education who have graduated since 1954: 


Annual Graduation of Soviet Specialists 1954—57 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
Industry, Construction, Transportation, and Communications... 55,700 65,900 70,700 77, 009 
Agriculture .........-..0005 EE EEE N E E EA eis 20,100 24,100 26,200 
Economics and Law 2... ccc cece cece cece tere cenreesneuees 15,900 15,700 18,700 * 
Teaching, Public Information, and Art .........e cece eee eees 125,600 123,300 124,100° * 
Medicine and Sports .........ceccccceecceceeecuceeccevsncs 17,500 16,800 20,200 * 
Pot EAN EA T E EE 234,800 245,800 259,900 257,000 


* No information available, 
NOTE: Includes correspondence and excludes military institutes. 


SOURCES: Kaltaraee strovtelrtvo SSSR 3 Statist. shornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, pp. 214—215, Premyshieune-chensmichetkape garsia, January 1, 1958. 


Although complete figures for the number of specialists graduating in each 
group are not available for 1957, it is nevertheless quite clear that, although the 
overall number of higher educational establishments dropped in 1957, the number 
of graduate engineers continued to rise. This implies that the number of specialists 
gtaduating in other spheres has fallen both relatively and in absolute figures. 
The number of general education and art students graduating in recent years 
has dropped -considerably. The increase in the number of medicine and sports 
graduates has only restored the 1950 status quo, when about 20,000 students 
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graduated in these two specialties. In all, during the period 1946-50, 109,100 
persons graduated in these subjects, but only 87,800 in the period 1951-55.4 

There has been a noticeable difference in the number of graduates in the 
different fields of engineering. In energetics, electrical machine building, electrical 
instrument making, and radio engineering the number more than doubled between 
1950 and 1955, in metallurgy and chemical engineering it almost doubled, and in 
general machine building and instrument making the increase was 73%; the num- 
ber of engineers graduating for branches of industry connected with consumer 
goods’ pfoduction on the other hand rose by only 35%, and for the foodstuffs 
industry by only 18%.5 The increase in the total number of graduate specialists 
with a higher education planned for the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) was 
50% above that of the Fifth Five-Year Plan; the increase in specialists for heavy 
industry, however, was set at 100%.® 

Education in the USSR is free and most students receive a state grant; in 
1956, 79% of all students received grants.” The size of the grant depends on the 
course, field of study, and the student’s results, but does not exceed 300 to 400 rubles 
per month, except for a small number of special grants of 800 rubles per month.® 

In 1954, a decree “On Improvements in the Training, Distribution, and Use 
of Specialists with a Higher and.Intermediate Specialist Education” was published. 
It prescribed the abolition of narrow specialist training, the introduction of a 
more general education, changes in the curriculums of the higher educational 
establishments by introducing optional subjects, improvements in practical 
application, fewer examinations, and so on. Italsc stressed the need for more higher 
educational establishments in Siberia, the Urals, the Far East, and Central Asia.® 

From 1955, the right to enter such institutions, was afforded mainly to persons 
who had passed the entrance examinations and had worked for a considerable 
time ina factory or the like: Students who graduated from secondary schools with 
a gold medal were not required to take the entrance examinations.10 

The resolutions of the Twentieth Party Congress, held in 1956, stressed 
further the need to combine theory with practice: 
In the field of higher education the main tasks are all-round improvement in 
the quality of specialist training on the basis of a close link between studies and 
production, the correct location of the higher education establishments in the 
country; their approximation to production, and the formulation of a teaching 
program in accordance with the contemporary level of technology.! 
4 Rulturnoe stroitelsive SSSR. : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., pp. 214-16. 

5 Thid., p. 217. 

6 M. Kim, 40 let sovetskoi kultury (Forty Years of Soviet Culture), Moscow, 1957, p. 304. 

T Dostizbeniya sovetskoi slasti xa 40 let » tsifrakbh: Statisticheshy sbornik, op. sit., p. 278; Strana Sovetov: 
Sbornik (The Land of the Soviets: A Symposium), Moscow, 1957, p. 199. 

8 Strana Soveton: Shormk, op. cit. 

8 M. Deineke, 40 At narodnogo obrazoraniya v SSSR (Forcy Years of Soviet Education), Moscow, 
1957, p. 263. l 

10 pid., p. 269. 

U XX mad KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Coramunist Party of the 
Soviet Union: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, Part 1, p. 422. 
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In 1957, new entrance regulations were introduced: first places were to be 
given to persons who had passed the entrance examinations and worked for not 
less than two years at productive work, even if they had been less successful in 
the entrance examinations than secondary school pupils who had not done 
any such work.!* This was designed to limit the number of youths entering 
the higher educational establishments straight from school and to increase the 
number of those with some practical experience. According to Soviet press 
reports, during the 1957-58 school year 27% of those students accepted for 
day courses had done some form of productive work, while in some cases, 
particularly at technical institutes, the figure was more than 50%.8 

The system under which persons could study while working was also extended 
by expanding correspondence courses and evening classes. The number of 
students,on the former increased from 402,000°in 1950-51 to 723,000 in 1956-57, 

36% of the overall total.14 In the 1957-58 school year, 850,000 of the 2 million 
students in higher educational establishments were taking correspondence 
courses or attending evening classes,}5 and this figure is to be raised to 1,000,000 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956- 60).7® However, the great majority of 
persons studying while still at work do not study technical subjects, in view of the 
difficulties in mastering them under such conditions, but general educational 
subjects. Thus, in 1955, the correspondence courses and evening schools graduated 
51,4000 persons in general educational disciplines, but only 6,100 engineers. *” 
The Soviet government is continuing its efforts to persuade more people to study: 
at higher educational establishments while still at work, and there are now 13 
technical institutions with correspondence courses and 7 are running evening 
classes, not to mention similar courses at the ordinary higher technical institutes. 18 

In 1957, the Council of Ministers of the USSR ratified a decree on the need 
for students at higher educational establishments to work at factories by way of 
practice. Under it there were to be closer contacts between these establishments 
and various enterprises so as to improve the conditions for practical work there. 
But according to Pravda, to date “in many higher educational establishments 
production practice has not yet been satisfactorily formulated—as often as not 
it takes the form of an excursion, which gives the students almost nothing.”?® 

Although during the last three years the number of students enrolled in higher- 
level institutions in the major cities has been reduced, with a corresponding 
increase in the numbers enrolled in the eastern regions,?° the overwhelming 





as spravochnik komsomolskogo propagandista s agitatora (The Handbook of the Komsomol Propagandist 
and Agitator), Moscow, 1957, p. 239. 

13 Tzyestia, January 28, 1958; Prasda, March 23, 1958. 

M Narodnoe khozyaisivo SSSR » 1956 gods : Stattstichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 250. 

15 Pravda, September 2, 1957. 

16 Sirana Soveton : Sbornik, op. cit., p. 195. 

17 Kulturnoe stroitelsiso SSSR : “Statisttchesky sbornik, op. sit., pp. 214-15. 

38 Krasmaya zvezda, September 6, 1957. 

19 Prapda, March 23, 1958. 

20 Ibid., November 17, 1957. 
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majority of higher educational establishments are still situated in the central 
regions, mainly in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and Kharkov. The following 
table gives a breakdown of such establishments by union republic: 


The Disttibution of Soviet Higher Educational Establishments 


Total Higher 
Educational Establ shments ——— Total Students ———— 
_ 1955—56 1956—57 1955—56 1956—57 
RSFSR aene ead eet ek RECEN 444 445 1,176,200 1,266,700 
Ukrainian SSR sesoses 134 138 325,900 346,600 
Belorussian SSR ...... 0... eee 23 23 50,500 52,300 
Uzbek SSR o...n.. Re a 36 31 65,500 71,500 
Kazakh SSR ........ cece eee 25 26 49,200 55,200 
Georgian SSR ..........0000 19 19 37,900 39,900 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ........... 4 14 15 34,700 34,600 
Lithuanian SSR .......2...... 12 12 22,700 24,000 
Moldavian SSR... cee eee 7 8 17,200 17,800 
Latvian SSR oo... eee eee eee eee 9 9 15,700 16,200 
Kirgiz SSR oo... cece eee ae 9 9 13,600 14,800 
Tadzhik SSR ww... ee eee eee 8 8 14,400 16,300 
Armenian SSR ..........0008e 12 12 19,400 20,200 
Turkmen SSR .......ee eee ee 6 6 12,200 13,000 
Estonian SSR ..........200 eee 7 6 11,900 11,900 
Total USSR... eee eee 765 767 1/867,000 2,001,000 


NOTE: Includes correspondence and excludes military institutes, 

SOURCES: Kaltarnec strortelsive SSSR : Statistichesky shortik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compratlon), Moscow, 
1956, pp. 208—211; Destrxbexps sovetshes last: na 40 ket v tafraks . a tai Iern al Hea of the Achlevements of the Soviet 
Regime in Figures. "A Statistical Compllation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 278, 295—: 


Of the 767 establishments, including 193 technical institutes, only 206, 
including 42 technical institutes, are situated in the eastern regions—the Urals, 
Western and Eastern Siberia, the Far East, Kazakhstan, and Central Asia.?? All 
the rest are in the European USSR. Then agzin, of the two million students, 
550,000 are in Moscow and Leningrad alone, while the whole of the eastern 
region has only 432,000.23 


The Party leadersshave recently introduced a number of amendments into 
the educational system. On June 4, 1958, Izvestia published “New Regulations 
for Admission to Higher Educational Establishments,” which stated that ad- 
mission would be granted first to persons who had worked at least two years 
in industry or agriculture, while former members of the Soviet armed forces 
and participants in World War II would not be required to take preliminary 
examinations. All the groups privileged in the: past— outstanding graduates of 
the secondary schools and children with parents working in remote districts, 
for example-would now be required to compete for their places. 


The teachers at the higher educational establishments and researchers at the 
technical institutes are usually well qualified. The teachers are normally assistant 





11 Dostizbeniya sovetskoi vlasti xa 40 let » tsifrakh : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 278, 
33 Ibid., pp. 301, 303, 315, 317, and 321; Narodnoe kbozyaisiro RSFSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The 
National Economy of the RSFSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 326 and 328. 
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lecturers, docents, or professors, while the researchers have the title of junior 
researcher, senior researcher, or professor.*5 The assistant lecturers and junior 
researchers are persons who have graduated from the higher educational estab- 
lishments and are working under the supervision of a professor, docent, or 
senior researcher. The docents and senior researchers are generally persons with 
the degree of candidate of sciences, while the professors are persons with the 
degree of doctor of sciences registered by the Supreme Certifying Commission 
of the Ministry of Higher Education and approved for the post. However, highly 
qualified specialists with great practical experience may be awarded the title of 
-professor or docent even if they-are not candidates or doctors of science.*4 


Candidates of science are usually persons who have taken a postgraduate 
course at a higher educational establishment or research institute, after proving 
themselves suitable for teaching or research. Under a 1956 decree, persons 
selected for a postgraduate course must also have done at least two years’ practical 
work. The only exceptions are in the case of a number of theoretical specialties 
such as mathematics or pure science.®5 


Postgraduates receive a state grant of 700- 800 rubles per month,?¢ and some- 
times are allowed to break off their work in industry and so on to study, while 
other times they have to take a correspondence course. The postgraduates have 
to pass entrance examinations before being allowed to embark upon the course, 
_ which lasts three years, during which supplementary courses in social-political 

and special subjects have to be taken, laboratory and research work carried out, 
and a thesis compiled. On passing examinations and successfully defending 
a thesis the title of candidate of sciences in the particular field concerned is awarded, 
and the award subsequently ratified by the Supreme Certifying Commission.*7 


In recent years there has been a steady decline in the number of persons 
enrolled for postgraduate work. In 1950, there were 7,717; in 1955, 7,367; and 
in 1956, 5,732. The total number of postgraduates at the end of 1955 was 29,400, 
but only 25,500 at the end of 1956. However, one of the recent statistical compila- 
tions states that other methods for training scientific personnel are being extended, 
such as granting suitable persons leave to study and prepare a thesis.*® Meanwhile, 
in 1956 a group of members of the Academy of Sciences complained that persons not 
properly qualified are often accepted for a postgraduate course and that the level 
of the theses, even for a doctorate, is very low.*® At one time there were special ’ 
doctorate courses, but these were stopped in 1956. There has also been a decline in 
the rate at which the number of candidates and doctors of sciences has increased. 





23 Bolshaya sovetshaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Bacyetopedia), BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1956, 
XLIV, 453. 


a Thid., 1955, XXXV, 165. 

35 Spravochnik komsomolskogo propagandista i agitatora, op. cit., p. 250. 

38 Sirana Sovstov : Sbornik, op. cit., p. 203. 

2? BSE, op. cit., 1950, IIL 252; 1956, XLIV, 452. 

238 Narodnos kbozyaistvo SSSR. » 1956 godu : Statistichesky ezbegodnik, op. cit., p. 260. 
239 Prasda, February 14, 1956. 
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Thus, although between 1955 and 1956 there was a jump of 8,000 (from 87,500 
to 95,500), the following year saw a rise of only 500.30 

During the past few years particular attention has been given to expanding 
research in such fields as mathematics, computation, nuclear physics, radio and 
electronics, remote control, and interplanetary space. Research centers studying 
these problems have been extended and many new ones founded, including an 
atomic energy institute, three nuclear research institutes, an atmospheric physics 
institute, and ten new research institutes and designing offices for questions of 
automation,®! A Siberian section is presently being formed in the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, comprising 13 research institutes, of which 9 will study 
technological problems, mainly jn the field of nuclear energy.3* Between 1951 
and 1955, 24 new scientific institutes were set up in the Academy of Sciences.** 


At present there are in the USSR 2,756 different scientific establishments 
with a combined staff of 263,500, of whom some are researchers but the majority 
teachers.84 The level of qualification differs considerably. In 1955 and 1956, the 
last years for which full details are available, the number of doctors of sciences 
and professors without doctorates (a throwback of the abolition of the degree 
of doctorate by the Bolsheviks from 1918 through 1936) was as follows: ` 


—— Professors —— 
Doctors of Scen (without Doe? 
19! 


1955 ' 195€ 1955 
Scientific Institutes ......cccccccceeeeseceeeueeees 3,600 3,700 100 100 
Higher Educational Establishments ............... 5,500 5,700 700 700 
Enterprises and Administrations ....... wacooreease 400 400 100 100 
Total, ra e cacau Daven aee Tai 9,500 9,809 900 900 


SOURCES: Naradaoe kbeayecrive SSSR v 1956 goda- Statisticbesky exbegodsik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956- A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 257-53; Kulfareas stroitelsteo SSSR - Statssischecky shoresk (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR. A Statistical 
Compdation), Moscow, 1956, p. 249 


In all, the total number of researchers and teachers in 1955 and 1956 was: 
scientific institutes, 96,500 and 106,400; higher educational establishments, 
119,100 and 125,000; ‘and enterprises and administrations, 8,300 and 8,500 
respectively. A large proportion of the 106,400 persons working in research 
institutes in 1956 were candidates of sciences—85,700, a rise of 7,700 over the 
previous year. The rest were docents, senior or junior researchers, assistant 
lecturers, or did not have any degree or title. The last group is rather large, 
comprising 119,000 persons in 1955, or 53% of the total. Taking just the scientific 





30 Narodnos khoxyaistvo SSSR. » 1956 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik, op. cit., p. 257; Izvestia, January 
28, 1958, , ; 

31 Izsestia, July 24, 1957; October 16, 1957; November 17, 1957; Pravda, October 27, 1957; Novem- 
ber 3, 1957; Promyshlenno-chonomicheskaya gazeta, February 9, 1958; Ezbegodnik Bolshoi soreiskoi ent- 
sikloped:i (The Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1957, p. 70; M. Kim, op. est., p. 328. 

32 Pravda, November 3, 29, and 30, 1957. 

33 M. Kim, op. cit., p. 327. 

34 Dostizbenya sovetskoi rlasti za 40 let p tsifrakh: Statistichesky sbormk, op. cit, p 284; Narodnoe 
Aboxyatstvo SSS. R v 1956 godu: Statistichsshy exbegodnik, op. sii., p- 257. 
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institutes the percentage of persons without degrees was even higher, 58.4% of 
their staff.35 

Although every year since 1956 the Minister of Higher Education of the USSR 
has examined and ratified the plans of the major scientific and designing projects 
with the aim of achieving as great a degree of coordination as possible,** the 
higher educational establishments are still not doing the amount of research they 
should be. As Jzvestia put it: “The inadequate scientific activity of the majority 
of the higher educational establishments continues to remain one of the major 
defects in the organization of Soviet science.”8’ It was pointed out that an 
increase in staff and available funds and equipment would mean that the level 
of research could be raised considerably. Soviet specialist literature has noted in 
this context that in Germany, for example, the basis of all scientific work were 
the laboratories of the higher research establishments and that in the United 
States universities and other similar institutidns were a major factor in scientific 
progress.5§ 

Most of the laboratories and etgoni offices at Soviet enterprises are doing 
little to further the development of technology, primarily because they are not 
keeping up with the times. At most of them only 10% of the staff are engineers, 
due to the fact that the salaries paid laboratory engineers and scientists is 20%-30% 
lower than that paid men with the same qualifications in industry and at research 
institutes. Furthermore, it has been openly admitted that laboratories are frequently 
poorly situated and not properly equipped. 


The number of scientific institutes, laboratories, and so on and the size of 
their staffs can be seen from the following table:. 


Scientific Institutes 
January 1 January1 January 1 


1956 1957 1956 1957 
Research Institutes and Branches ............. 1,210 1,264 77,300 — 
Other Scientific Institutes* ...........0. eee ee 1,587 1,492 20,500 — 
l Total scisiiaveceles ra eteni fate ET 2,797 2,756 97,800 106,400 
* Includes laboratories, experimental centers, observatoeles, natural preservation institutes, and various museums and libraries, 


— No information available, 

SOURCES: Kaltarwoe sirestelsive SSSR. Statrstichesky shormk (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, p. 245; Nerodmos kbexyarstvo SSSR 9 1956 goede: Statistrcbesky extegedmh (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Stattstical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p 257; Dostixbwerya sowetshes vlasti xa 40 let 9 tsifrakh : Statistrcbeshy sbornik (Focty Years of the Achievements 
of the Soviet Regime in Figures: A Statistical Compilaton), Moscow, 1957, p. 284. 

Although figures for 1957 are not yet available, there is every indication that 
the Soviet government is paying particular attention to the problem of expanding 
the research being carried out by the major scientific institutions. This can be seen 
from the increase in the number of research institutes proper and the reduction 
in the number of institutes of secondary importance and by the large proportion 
of teachers and researchers working in the former. 





-35 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exbegodnik, op. cit., p. 258; Kulturnoe strostelstvo 
SSSR: Statisischesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 249. f 

38 M. Deineke, op. cit., p. 273. 

37 Tzsestia, May 5, 1957. ' 

38 V, Sominsky, O sekbnicheskom progresse promyshlennosti SSSR. (Technological Progress in Soviet 
Industry), Moscow, 1957, p. 30. 
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An important place is occupied by the institutes of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, which have a large number of highly qualified workers. Thus, in 
1956, of their combined staff of 14,700, 476 were academicians and corresponding 
members; 1,337 were doctors of sciences; 5,632, candidates of sciences; 4, profes- 
sors (without a doctorate); and 642, docents, senior or junior researchers, or 
assistant lecturers (without a doctorate). In 1957, for which year only partial 
information is available, the total personnel of the Academy of Sciences and its 
institutes increased to 15,700, of whom 464 were academicians and corresponding 
members. 39 

>On March 30, 1958, Pravda reported that the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR had 74 vacancies for academicians and corresponding members, of which 
14 were in the field of mathematics and physics, 11 in the technical sciences, and 
16 in the chemical sciences. These are the spheres in which the Soviet government 
is striving to step up the number of personnel available. The following table shows 
the relationship between the number of tesearchers and teachers in these fields 





and the number in other fields: \ 

Distribution of Soviet Teachers and Researchers by Field of Study in 1955 
Candidates 
f — — Total of Sciences of Sciences 

Technics, Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics ... 97,619 (43.7%) 3,306 30,656 
Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine ............ 15,135 (6.8%) 736 6,021 
History and Philosophy .......--.---eseeeees = 15,305 (6.8%) 325 6,987 
Pedagogics .......c.ccesceeceeceeeseeeeeeuses 11,478 (5.1%) 74 1923 
Economics and Law s....s.esesesssesessrersee> 9,854 (4.4%) 294 4,789 
Othets? aaa rE ese dade ELETERE REAA sole 74,502 (33. 2% %) 4,725 27,585 
Grand Total ic side ac deed ne else eeamiemce 223,893 (100.094) 9,460 77,961 


ase ees Knlturees strostelstvo SSSR : Statsstichesky shornsh (The Coltural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical, Complla:ton), Moscow, 
» PD. oH. 

As for the future, the growth in the number of persons doing postgraduate 
work in mathematics and physics and the technical and chemical sciences shows 
that there will be ample scope for expansion: 


Breakdown of Soviet Postgraduate Workers 1951—56 : 
— Postgraduates — Percentage 
1951 1956 1951—56 
Technics, Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics. 8,100 13,534 +67 
Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine ......... 2,165 2,564 +18 
History and Philosophy ...........0.200eee0 2,607 . 2,064 —21 
Pedagogics sro esros cece cece erence nre Eear 862 1,037 +20 
Economics and Law ...... cece eee eens 2,114 2,117 + 3 
aaasta E E ys vata A ss denise wee 6,057 7,986 +32 
Total iii. seed ea tie ee eee 21,905 29,362 +34 


SOURCE: Keltarnee strectelstve SSSR Statisticbetky shormhk (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1956, pp 256-57, 


3 M. Kim, op. cit., p. 328; Spravochnik komsoxsolskogo probagandista i agitatora, op. cit., p. 249-50; 
Kulturnos stroitelsivo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 245; Dostizheniya sovetskoi vlasti za 40 let 9 
tsifrakh, op. cit., p. 286; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statsstichesky szhegodnik, op. cit., p. 258. 
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Naturally, not all the 15,531 persons doing postgraduate work will complete 
their studies at the same time. However, they will ensure a steady supply of 
trained specialists to do research and other specialized work. On January 28, 
1958, Jzvestia reported that in 1957 there were 9% more scientists in the USSR 
than in 1956, while in the technical, mathematical, and physical sciences the 
increase was 12%. 

Finally, it is likely that there will be changes in the system for training scien- 
tists in the near future so that even more trained personnel will be available. The 

, amendments in the regulations for admission to the higher educational establish- 
ments would appear to be a forerunner of these changes. Joseph J. Baritz 
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REVIEWS 


. Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 9, 1958. 


Issue No. 9 of the Party organ Kommunist begins with a lead article entitlec 
“A Most Important Condition for a Sharp Increase in Agriculture.” It discusses 
the decisions of the June 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session as express- 
ed in the decree “On the Abolition of Compulsory Deliveries and Payment in 
Kind for MTS Work and on the New Regulations, Prices, and Conditions for 
Delivery of Agricultural Produets.” Long-established tradition explains the 
panegyric on the kolkhoz system and the successes supposedly achieved with 
which the explanation of the present measure begins. It is, however, another 
question as to whether these “successes” have justified the colossal amount of 
money put into the kolkhoz system by the Soviets: over the past four years 
capital investments in agriculture have amounted to 75.4 billion rubles, that is, 
ten billion more than the total amount spent during the three preceding five-year 
plans. ; 

The new system of deliveries is >resented as an'important step forward, as a 
measure which cannot but lead to an increase in agricultural output and aid the 
kolkhozes. The real essence of the new system is that the number of possible 
channels through which the state can obtain produce is being extended. Further, 
the remark is made in reference to the future development of agriculture that 


‘kolkhozes’ income in this case too can and must rise although the prices for their 
produce will be lowered. We have every opportunity... to create the conditions 
for the lowering of delivery, and accordingly state retail prices. 


In the light of such a statement the assurance that from now on the kolkhozes 
will receive more than in preceding years seems to be very doubtful. The reduction 
in prices is in fact to be achieved by a general leveling of the amounts paid for 
agricultural produce. i 


Finally, the point that obligatory deliveries are to be abolished comes down 
to the replacement of the term “compulsory deliveries” by the term “purchases.” 
The kolkhozes are still willy-nilly compelled to sell their produce to the state; 
they are not allowed to dispose of tkeir harvest as they see fit. 


P. Fedoseev’s “The Development of Production Relations in the Transition 
from Socialism to Communism” begins with several references to a hackneyed, but 
still very pressing problem—reformism and revisionism. Revisionism—as expressed 
in the program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists and the theories of many 
western scholars—is causing the Party Central Committee no little concern. Indeed, 
there are ample grounds for alarm—revisionism is threatening the basic principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. 
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However, some of the points made are, to say the least, rather surprising, if 
not incomprehensible. One such statement is that 


as distinct from capitalism, [under which] the town exploits and oppresses the 

‘country, under socialism the town leads the country forward on the path of 

progress... : 

The question automatically arises as to what the author means by the term 
“town.” The urban population consists of workers, artisans, and salaried em- 
ployees. However, it is by no means clear which of these classes is supposed to be 
exploiting the peasants under capitalism. A close examination of the problem 
will reveal that the shortage of consumer goods in the USSR makes the Soviet 
peasant far more dependent on the town than his Western counterpart. The 
author himself mentions the inequality of the peasants and workers: 


... it must not be forgotten that the leading force in the union of the working 
class and the peasantry is the working class. This is brought about by its role in the 
overthrow of capitalism and the creation of a socialist society. This is determined 
by its place in the system of socialist production relations. 


The statement that “when the state withers away the national means of 
production will cease to be state property” is rather startling. The obvious 
question is what will they be? Here the writer avoids the issue by going on to 
attack would-be revisionists, beginning with the Union of Yugoslay Communists, 
whose program may well distort “socialist relations” between Party and people. 


| An article entitled “On Economic Competition Between the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America” is apparently the reply of the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) to a report on Soviet and American economic growth 
compiled in 1957 by a group of Western economists. The article represents the 
combined efforts of a group of researchers at the Gosplan Economic Research 
Institute and takes as its basis the question posed by The New York Times as to 
whether time is working in favor of the United States or the Soviet Union. 


Numerous tables and lists of figures compate output and growth in individual 
branches of Soviet and American industry with the aim of proving that the Soviet 
Union is rapidly overtaking the United States in overall output and production 
per capita of the population. Significantly enough, the consumer goods’ industries 
are passed over in silence, while the article finishes triumphantly in the major key: 


The peoples of the USSR, united under the banner of the Communist Party, 
are full of the resolution to surpass all the most [highly] developed capitalist coun- 
tries, including the United States of America, in level of labor protluctivity and extent 
of production and consumption of goods per capita of population. And this task, 
however much bourgeois scholars endeavor to distort its purpose, will doubtlessly 
be solved. ` 


A large part of this issue of Kommunist is given over to the “Report of the Czech 
Communist Party to the Eleventh Party Congress on the Activity of the Central 
Committee and the Main Current Tasks,” read by Czech President and Party 
First Secretary Antonin Novotny. The main aim of the report is to extol the 
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Communist Party’s role and the “exclusive” successes achieved thanks to the 
Party. Matters reach such a point that one section of the report bears the pompous 
title “The Leadership of the Czech Communist Party is a Guarantee of the Com- 
-~ pletion of Socialist Construction.” 


The title of the article written by member of the editorial board of Kommunist 
I. Pomelov, “The Groundless Attempts to Defend Revisionism,” speaks for 
itself. Nor can there be any doubt a3 to the enemy on this occasion: the Union of 
Yugoslav Communists is mentioned on every page. Its program is condemned 
as a “‘revisionistic manifesto,” various Yugoslav newspaper editors and Tito come 
under fire. The latter’s speech of June 15 in Labin comes ih for special mention, 
since he had referred to the attacks on the Yugoslav Party: ‘s 


The truth lies in the fact that, frst, the Marxist-Leninist parties of all countries 
are criticizing the revisionistic views of the Yugoslav ‘leaders, but by no means the 
Yugoslav people and their country, ... second, this criticism was called forth by the 
anti-Marxist, anti-Leninist theoretical formulations contradictory to the interests of 
socialism in the program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists and in the reports at 
the [Yugoslav] Seventh [Party] Congress. 


It is pointed out that the congress itself turned into an anti-Soviet demon- 
stration, 

Talking of such fundamental concepts as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the leading role of the proletariat Kommunist places the Yugoslav Party leaders 
on a par with Karl Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein, and other “social betrayers,” and 
accuses them of being involved in the Hungaria events. Then comes the state- 
ment that 

with lying assertions Tito attacked the great Chinese Communist Party, which, as 

is well known to everybody, gave examples of the creative application of Marxism- 

Leninism to the concrete conditions of its country, achieved world-wide historic 

successes, and is held in deep respèct in international Communist ranks. Tito also 

attempted to discredit the Bulgarian Communist Party and the Albanian Labor 

Party. 

The Yugoslavs are simultaneously accused of revisionism, dogmatism, and 
ptagmatism, of receiving sops from the imperialists, and of singing the praises of 
the United States. The attitude adopted by the Yugoslav Communist Party is 
qualified as a betrayal of the working class, the cause of socialism, and of human 


progress in general. A. Gaev 
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Communist Economic Expansion in the Middle East 


Middle Eastern Economic Relations with the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe 
and Mainland China 


By ROBERT Lorine ALLEN 
Published by The University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 1958, 128 pp. 


Direct political penetration by the Soviet Union in the countries of the Arab 
East is hindered by the fact that that the Communist parties in this part of the 
world have very little political influence; as a result, the Kremlin is forced to 
have recourse to economic penetration in order to gain its political ends. Robert 
Allen’s book gives a clear picture of the various stages of such penetration, 
the author correctly pointing out in the introduction that it is completely im- 
possible to draw a line between Soviet economic and political activity. 


Any economic analysis of Soviet activities in the Middle East will make the 
political aims rather clear. One typical incident is related by the author. In 1954, 
the Soviet Union and other Communist states, particularly Czechoslovakia, 
began to buy large quantities of Egyptian cotton. At the beginning of February 
1956, reports appeared that these two countries were selling the cotton on the 
French, West German, and other West European markets at twenty to thirty 
, percent below the original purchase price. Two conclusions are drawn from 
this: First, the initial purchase of the Egyptian cotton by the Communist countries 
was dictated by purely political motives, and, second, the sale of this cotton 
on the West European market at such a low price was intended to upset world 
cotton prices and as a result undermine the Egyptian economy. Strange as it 
may seem, Egypt and the other Middle Eastern countries trade with the Com- 
munist countries for political rather than economic considerations. There are 
no long-term advantages to be gained from trade with the Communist bloc 
as opposed to the West, although the former is in individual cases prepared to 
pay more than the world market prices. 


„On the other hand, deliveries from the Communist countries are irregular 
and in most cases late; further, the Soviet Union and its satellites often conclude 
a contract to deliver high quality goods, but in fact deliver poor quality ones. 
Nevertheless, trade between the countries of the Near East and the Communist 
bloc has not only not fallen off in recent months, but is actually on the increase. 
The reason is the Arab countries’ desire for complete independence from the 
West, both economic and political. However, the author is rather optimistic 
about future prospects for the. West: 


The Middle East has now begun to realize the hazards to its economic independ- 
ence and the reduction of its economic flexibility in large-scale economic relations 
with Communist countries. Further, the Middle East has become, during 1956 
and 1957, somewhat disillusioned at some of the commercial practices of Communist 
countries.... What certainly can be expected ïs a less impetuous attitude by most 
of the Middle East, more insistence on guarantees, and a more hard-headed attitude 

- toward economic overtures from the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. 
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Middle Eastern countries would probably bend together and come to the aid of 
any one of their number whom they considered falling under too much Soviet 
influence (p. 74). 

The creation of the United Arab Republic, Nasser’s attempts to gain control 
of the Middle East, and the events in Lebanon and elsewhere seem to offer less 
grounds for such optimism. A similar situation may arise in the Middle East 
as arose in China after World War II. Political leaders, the masses, and primarily 
the intelligentsia may be so carried away by the increasing international im- 
portance of their state and its role on the international political scene that they 
may overlook the totalitarian forces endeavoring to seize power in their country. 
A failure to take a realistic view of the situation may mean that circumstances 
may willy-nilly drive them into Moscow’s arms. 

Allen devotes much space to arms deliveries from the Soviet Union and the ' 
satellites to the Arab countries. In his opinion, this trade has two advantages 
for the Communist leaders. On the one hand, it leads to an arms race in the Near 
East, and, on the other, it is economically extremely profitable. The point is 
brought up that the Soviet Army was completely rearmed during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan with new, up-to-date equipment. These weapons were manu- 
factured in Czechoslovakia, Hast Gérmany, and the other satellites, and are not 
for export. As Allen puts it: 

The equipment items which are being sold in the Middle East are not of the 
latest models. ‘Rather, these arms are the obsolete types which the Communist 
countries probably no longer manufacture on a large scale and which in the normal 
course of events would partly be used as their extreme hardship reserve, and the 
remainder would be scrapped, even though the arms may never have been used 
and thus may be “new.” As such the value of the arms to the Soviet Union is 
probably only slightly above their scrap metal value. Hence, whatever the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia are able to realize from them above their scrap value 
is a net economic gain (p. 51). 


This fact by no means reduces the value of such arms in the eyes of those 
Arab countries which buy them, since they do not possess more up-to-date 
weapons. 

However, Allen is well behind recent developments as regards the figures 
he gives for the total value of such goods delivered to the Near East: $400,000,000 
to $500,000,000 from the beginning of 1954 to August 1957. The creation 
of the United Arab Republic was followed by a new agreement with the Soviet 
Union, which, although secret, must certainly envisage deliveries far exceeding 
the value of earlier ones. 

A further factor which has not been sufficiently stressed by Allen is that 
trade with the Middle East enables the Soviet Union and the satellites to maintain 
large trade missions in this part of the world, while the delivery of arms to the 
Arab states automatically implies the presence of Soviet military specialists in 
these countries. Many of these persons will in all probability be employed for 
subversive purposes. Hence, there are possibilities of increased Communist 
ptopaganda and influence. ` 
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The following table taken from Allen’s book shows the trade turnover of 
the Middle Eastern countries with the Communist bloc over the period 1938—56: 


KEAMER of Middle Eastern Trade with the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
and Mainland China, 1938, 1948, 1951— 1956 


EXPORTS 
1938 1948 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Egypt ........06- 92 12.0 93 17.4 122 14.2 265 341 
Tan 0 ieise sense 9.8 09 42 224 92 14.6 6.0 16.8 
Lebanon ......... 6.5 3.6 40 5.6 3.1 52 38 46 
Sudan ........4.. 0.7 15 04 06 01 0.8 2.7 3.1 
Syria ..... ee eee — — 04 08 — 05 1.4 76 
~ Turkey .......06- 11.6 9.3 7.8 5.5 7.3 165 21.9 19.6 
Total ..... 9.4 65 60 10.6 7.6 11.7, 14.7 19.6 
IMPORTS 
1938 1948 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Egypt ........... 9.6 96 64 100 7.1 5.9 6.8 14.4 
TEAM, abenan irass 36.4 3.5 10.4 273 13.0 14.0 13.4 10.0 
Lebanon ......... — — 23 2.7 1.9 23 26 2.3 
Sudan ........... — 14 29 30 2.3 8.0 2.9 5.6 
Syria ....e. se. ee — — 26 34 24 26 2.9 4.0 
Turkey ........4. 11.8 6.9 48 3.7 5.5 94 18.4 14.6 
Total ..... 134 7.6 57 7.1 5.4 7.2 9.6 10.0 


Egypt and Turkey both have strong commercial ties with the USSR. But 
while overall Turkish trade with the Communist bloc has changed very little 
since 1954, Egypt’s has more than doubled. Thus, the birth and development of 
, Arab nationalism in Nasser’s state has gone hand in hand with intensified Soviet 
economic penetration in Egypt. 

Allen also notes that 1954 saw a growth in China’s trade turnover with the 
countries of the Middle East. He has the following to say about this: 


Mainland Chinese exports from the Middle East rose in 1952 to nearly $10,000,000 
and stayed at the level until 1955 when they more than doubled. In 1956 exports 
to mainland China were about one and one-half percent of Middle Eastern total 
exports. Imports from Mainland China were around $1,000,000 each year until 1954 
when they jumped to nearly $12,000,000, one-half of one percent of total Middle 
Eastern exports (p. 16). 


‘This increased trade coincides with increased Chinese political activity in 
the Middle East; China, as a former colonial country, is trying to present itself 
as a friend and ally. Although overall Sino-Middle Eastern trade is comparatively 
small, this by no means reduces the political advantages which the Communist 
bloc obtains from China’s participation in trade with the Arab countries. 

Allin all, Allen’s book gives a good picture of what methods the Communists 
are using in order to spread their influence in the Middle East. The extensive 
bibliography will be of considerable use to students of this area. 

‘ K. Aleksandrov 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


GENOCIDEIN THE USSR. Studies in Group 
Destruction, Series I (Printed Editions), No. 40, 
280 pp. (Ta English). 

This publication gives a detailed account of 
genocide as practiced by the Soviets in all its 
different forms. It is divided into five chapters, 
which deal withthe many and varied national, 
political, religious, and social groups affected by 
the acts of genocide. The material presented is 
fully documented. 

The subjects covered are: Aims and Methods of 
Group Destruction; Complete Destruction of 
National Groups as Groups; Partial Destguction 
of National Groups as Groups; Destruction of 
National Religious Groups; Attempted Destruc- 
tion of Other Religious Groups; Attempted De- 
struction of Political and Social Groups and the 
Cossacks as a Group. 

There is also a bibliography, an appendix, and 
an index. 

* 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW, No. 1, 
1958, 128 pp. (In English). 

This new Institute review covers developments 
affecting the East Turkic peoples, that is, the 
Turkic-speaking peoples living east of the Volga 


and the Caspian Sea. It begins with Al Hajj el Arif ' 


ben Sultan’s “Soviet Propaganda in the Near and 
Middle East,” in which the author shows how the 
Soviet government uses its Moslem population as 
a propaganda weapon in the Arab world, while 
suppressing the influence of Moslem leaders at 
home. 

H. Findeisen’s “The Colonization of Kazakh- 
stan” is a historical survey of the Kazakhs and an 
account of Soviet policy in Kazakhstan. 

W. Wede’s “The Virgin Lands Harvest in 
Kazakhstan—1956” gives an evaluation of the 
results of the 1956 campaign there. 

V. Grishko’s “The Establishment of a Soviet 
Volga-Tatat State” outlines the events leading to 
the establishment of the Tatar ASSR. 

B. Musabai’s “Contemporary Tatar Literature” 
is given over to the postwar period. 

A. Berdimurat’s “Islam and Communism in 
Turkestan” discusses in some detail Soviet nation- 
ality and religious policy in Turkestan, 

B. Davny’s “Recollectiors of Turkmenia” con- 
tains short notes onTurkmenia in the 1920’s and 
1930’s. z 
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V. Zunnun’s “Cholpan and Uzbek Literary 
Resistance” outlines the life and work of the Tatar 
poet Cholpan and of some of his contemporaries. 

H. Carrère dEncausse’s “Linguistic Russi- 
fication and Nationalist Opposition in Kazakhstan” 
gives an account of the conflict between the 
Communists and Kazakh intellectuals as gleaned 
from the pages of the Kazakh press. 

A. Rahim’s “A Bibliography of Tatar Studies” 
is the first part of a bibliography an the Volga 
Tatars. It covers the history, philology, atts, and 
politics of this people. 

An account of the proceedings of the First All- 
Union Conference of Orientologists, held June 
4—11, 1957 in Tashkent. : 

A Chronicle of Eventa, and an obituary of the 
Tatar writer Kavi Nadzhmi are appended. 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 5, 1958, 132 pp. 


This issue begins with S. Yowev’s “The Na- 
tional Communist Stage in the Development of 
Marxism-Leninism.” The author examines Na- 
tional Communism not as a Yugoslav revisionistic 
tendency but as a logical and unavoidable stage in 
the development of classical Marxism-Leninism. 
Moscow’s inability to prevent it gaining ground 
explains Khrushchev’s hostile attitude toward 
Tito and'the return to a Stalinist course not only 
in the Soviet Union, but also among the satellites 
and China. 

W. Merzalow’s “On New Paths” discusses the 
abolition of the machine tractor stations. In the 
author’s opinion Khrushchev’s new experiment 
is pursuing two aims: to find a solution to the 
critical agricultural situation and to proletarianize 
the kolkhoz peasantry. 

A. Jurcenko’s “‘Forty Years of the Development 
of Soviet Theoriss on the State and Law” sutveys 
the changes which have taken place in this field 
over the period in question. The author shows how 
Marxist dogmas are continually being adjusted to 
meet the needs of the moment. 

Basing himself on M. Miller’s work Sovet 
Archeology Bolko von Richthofen examines in his 
article “‘Sovict Prehistoric and Ancient History 
Studies and Their Dependence on the Bolshevik 
Party” the totalitarian demands made on this 
branch of learning. Even the author’s objective 
approach cannot conceal the harm done to Soviet 
archeologists and archeological studies by the 
Bolsheviks. ' 


| V. Seduro’s “Dostoevsky and the Revolution- 
aty Tragedy as Portrayed by the Soviets” shows 
how Soviet critics are willy-nilly forced to adopt 
some standpoint toward the great Russian writer; 
some teject him as the incarnation of reactionary, 
religious ideas, others endeavor to reconcile his 
views, with the fixed Party dogmas. 

The Reviews Section contains reviews _ of 
Tadeusz Sulimirski’s Polska przedbistoryezna, by 
M. Miller; Frederic C. Barghoorn’s Sosiss, Russan 
Nationalism, by J. Gapnovic; Peter Berton’s, Paul 
Langer’s and Rodger Swearingen’s Japanese Train- 
ing and Research in the Russian Field, by A. Plahke; 
Alexander Dallin’s German Rule in Russia, 1941— 
1945, by L. Bilas; Ernest J. Simmons’ Der Mensch 
im Spiegel der Sonyet-Literatur, by J. Dohring, and 
Church and State Bebind the Iron Curtain, by A. 
Bogolepov. 2 


* 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 6, 1958, 
134 pp. (In English). 

This issue begins with the second of three 
articles by FL Niamiha on the principal research 
institution of the Belorussian SSR, ‘The Belorus- 
sian Academy of Sciences, October 13, 1928— 
July 9, 1936.” The author describes the early 
stages in the establishment of Communist control 
over the Academy. A brief survey is given of the 
Academy’s scholastic activities and of the changes 
made in its personnel. The article ends with its 
reestablishment as the Academy of Sciences of the 
Belorussian SSR. 

P. Urban’s “Belorussian Opposition to the 
Soviet Regime” surveys the Kremlin’s policy 
toward the national aspirations of the non-Russian 
peoples of the USSR, concentrating on the period 
from the Twentieth Party Congress to April 1958 
and taking by way of example the Belorussian 
SSR. The author describes the attempts at Rus- 
sianization and quotes protests and criticism pub- 
lished in the Belorussian press. 

U. Hlybinny’s “Belorussian Culture after World 
War II” traces the fluctuations in the official policy 
of Russianization and in the Party line in Belorus- 
sian ecience, historiography, and the arts, with, 
emphasis on the lowering of esthetic standards in 

Belorussian literature and language. 

‘A. Bierazmiak’s “Soviet Belorussian Literature 
in 1957” reviews the effect of Party pressure on 
writers, showing how lyric verse comes off best. 

In “Some Notes on Kupala’s Attitude to the 
Bolsheviks,” A. Adamovic examines one aspect of 
Kupala’s reaction to Bolshevism by considering 
the significance of the symbols of parricide and 


suicide in a cycle of ballads written in 1918. The 
author gives the background of events in 1918 
and concludes by broaching the question as to 
whether Kupala’s attacks rebound on the poet 
himself. 

In “Belorussia and the Kremlin’s Strategic 
Plans,” J. J. Baritz examines the part played by 
Belorussia in past military operations and considers 
tts potential strategic importance for the future. 
He describes the terrain and the structure of 
Belorussian industry which is being concentrated 
in the eastern part of the republic. Heavy industry 
is being rapidly developed thanks to the mporta- 
tion of raw materials, while local resources are 
being neglected. 

In “The Sovnarkhoz and Industry in Belorus- 
sia,” S. Kabys, after describing the reorganization 
of industry of May 1957 as it affected the Belorus- 
sian SSR, deals in great detail with the develop- 
ment of heavy industry in the republic and the 
export of raw materials to other parts of the 
USSR. Taking each branch of industry in turn he 
describes the progress made in industrial output 
and the extent to which production plans are 
being fulfilled. 

In “The Population of the Belorussian SSR,” 
V. Holubnychy estimates the republic’s popula- 
tion for the period 1940—65, examines the popula- 
tion losses incurred during World War II, and the 
distribution of population according to age, sex, 
nationality, and geographical areas. 

This issue ends with reviews of Romain 
Yakemtchonk’s La Ligne Curzon et la II* Guerre 
Mondiale and Komumst Bislarusi, Nos. 6—12, 1957. 


* 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 12, 1958, 
172 pp. (la Ukrainian). 

This issue begins with P. Kulikovich’s “Music 
in the Ukrainian SSR in 1957,” in which the 
author, besides discussing the work of Soviet 
composers, analyzes articles on music by Soviet 
writers and critics. Particular mention is made of 
K. Dankevich’s opera Bobdan Khmelmtshy and 
Y. Metus’ opera Ths Young Guard. A number of 
examples throw some light on the conditions in 
which Soviet composers are compelled to work. 
The author broaches problems of the publication 
and censorship of composers’ works. 

O. Vasileva’s “The Ukrainian National Library 
Prior to its Destruction in 1930—33” traces the 
history of the organization and activity of the 
library in Kharkov down te the beginning of the 
1930's, ' 
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Mustafa V. Aitugan’s “The Turko-Tatar Com- 
munists in the USSR” discusses the spread of 
Communism among these peoples. 

O. Arkhimovich’s “The Cultivation of Long 
Flax in the Ukrainian SSR” discusses this agri- 
cultural problem in some detail; much statistical 
data is appended. 


* 


DERGI, No. 12, 1958, 112 pp. dn Turkish). 

This issue contains: Mirza Bala’s “The Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Declaration of Caucasian 
Independence”; V. Skorodumov’s “Party Purges 
in Turkestan”; E. Kirimal’s “Some Notes on the 
Yigit Halım Epic of the Crimean Turks”; M. Autu- 
gan’s “The Participation of the Turko-Moslem 
Peoples of the USSR in the Central Party Organs”; 
R. Karcha’s “The New Reforms and their Results 
in Soviet Secondary Schools”; N. Galay’s “The 
New Atomic Maneuver of the Soviet Union”; 
N. G.’s “The Fifth Soviet Fleet”; and V. Lebed- 
ew’s “The Pirate of the German Navy.” 

A report on the conference of Afro-Asian 
lawyers, a reviews section, and a Chronicle of 
Events are appended. : 

* 


VESTNIK, No. 26, 1958, 160 pp. (In Russian). 

This issue begins with N. Galay’s “Problems of 
Technological Progress ın the USSR,” which 
discusses the guided missile and the Soviets’ 
success with the artificial satellites. 

P. L. Kovankovsky’s “The Soviet Budget for 
1958” discusses the new Soviet budget in some 
detail. 

G. A. Vvedensky’s “The Soviet Gas Industry” 
gives some idea of the gas deposits in the USSR 
and the supply of gas by pipeline to the major 
Soviet centers. 

S. Kabysh’s “The Sovkhozes and the Machine 
Tractor Stations” examines the problem of the 
reorganization of the MTS and the position of the 
sovkhozes, particularly in the virgin land areas— 
the Kazakh SSR and Altai Krai. 

A. Filipov’s “The Crisis in Soviet Ideology” is 
given over to the recurring crisis in this sphere of 
Soviet life. Numerous examples are quoted from 
science and art, : 

N. Kuznetsov’s “Recent Developments in So- 
viet Biology (1953—57)” discusses the work of 
Soviet geneticists and analyzes the 1956 issues of 
Botanichesky xburnal and Zoologichesky zburnal. 
Much space is devoted to the views of such 
well-known Soviet biologists as T. D. Lysenko 
and L V. Michurin. 
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The section “Notes” contains A. Arkhimovich’s 
“The Results of the Fourth Year of the Campaign 
for the Development of the Virgin Lands.” The 
article discusses the 1957 campaign in Kazakhstan, 
eastern and western Siberia. 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” 
contains reviews of A. B. Markin’s The Future of 
Electrification in the USSR, by A. Dibert; Planovoe 
Abozyaistvo, Nos. 1—6, 1956 and Nos. 1—12, 1957, 
and Voprosy ekonomiki, Nos. 1—12, 1956 and Nos. 
1—12, 1957, by S. Kirsancv; Journal of the Inter- 
national Comuasston of Jurists, No. 1, 1957, by 
R. Yakemchuk; A.S. Amalrik’s and A. L. Mon- 
gaits What is Arzbeology?, by M. Miller; Krokodil, 
Nos. 1—30, 1957, by B.Shiraev; P. Berton’s, 
P. Langer’s and R. Swearnitgen’s Japanese Training 
and Research in fe Russian Field, by A. Plahke; 
Biblugrafichesky byulleten, Nos. 1—2, 1955, Nos. 
3—8, 1956, and Nos. 9—10, 1957, by N. Arsenev; 
L A. Bunin, Sedecisd Works, by B. Pogorelova. 

A bibliography of the latest literature on the 
Soviet Union and Communism is appended. 


* 


V.I. YURKSHINSRY, Sorset Concentration Camps, 
1945—55, Series IL (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 66, 88 pp. (In Russian). 

This monograph is an eye-witness account by a 
person who spent eleven years in Soviet concen- 
tration camps. The work is divided into six 
chapters on prisoner-of-war camps (1945—46), 
prisons (1947), ordinary camps (1947—49), special 
camps for those condemned for counterrevolu-- 
tionary activities (1950—52), the situation after 
Stalin’s death, anc the pericd 1954—55. 


* 


A, K. LUNIN, The Structure and Functions of the 
Soviet Police, Senes II (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 64, 78 pp. (ic Russian). 

This work sketches the main aspects of the work 
of the Soviet police organs. It is based on personal 
experience since the author served in establish- 
ments for MVD troops. 

The author describes the various branches of the 
police at city, raicn, and oblast level. Writing on 
the oblast administrations the author takes each 
department of the oblast police administration sep- 
arately; these include, for example, political, ctim- 
inal, passport, and special investigation sections. 

The final section discusses the main police 
administrations ir. the union and autonomous 
republics. A breakdown of the structure of the 
Soviet police in diagram form is appended. 


URRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 6, 1958, 
178 pp. (Ia English). 

This issue begins with H. Korchynska’s “Three 
ot Four Laws of Dialectics.” The author examines 
the relationship between dialectical and formal 
logic, quotes the three main laws of dialectics as 
expounded by Engels and adopted by Lenin, and 
the four characteristic features of Stalin’s dialecti- 
cal method, showing how the former are opposed 
to the principles of formal logic while the latter are 
not, By means of quotations the author then shows 

, the changes that have taken plece in the official 
Soviet attitude to formal logic and the confusion 
among Soviet logicians as to the relationship 
between dialectical and formal logic. The conclu- 
sion reached is that formal logic as such does not 
exist. 

Y. Glovinsky’s “Ukrainian Economic Develop- 
ment as Seen by the Soviets” is a critical commen- 
tary on an official Soviet publication dealing with 
the economic history of the Ukraine, with partic- 
ular reference to economic relations between the 
Ukraine and the rest of Russia. 


In “The New Trend in Soviet Education and 
its Social Consequences in the Ukraine,” B. Fe- 
denko discusses the significance of the creation, 
announced at the Twentieth Party Congress, of a 
new type of Soviet boarding school, linking this 
measure with the introduction of polytechnical 
education and the insistence that secondary-school 
pupils take up productive work in industry instead 
of going straight to the higher educational 
establishments. 

In “The First Stage in the Bolshevik Conquest 
of the Ukraine,” O. Yurchenko reviews some of 
the Soviet publications issued to mark the fortieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Ukrainian 
SSR, and discusses their presentation of the late 
1917 events in the Ukraine. 

V. Holubnychy’s “An Outline of the History of 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine” is a résumé 
of reports of congresses, conferences, and plenary 
sessions of the Ukrainian Communist Party. Much 
statistical data and many references to prominent 
persons and important events are given by way of 
illustration. 

P. S. Lykho’s “Soviet Rule at Close Quarters” 
gives some idea of Party work in a typical Ukrai- 
nian raion during the period 1921—41. The mate- 
tial is based on the author’s personal recollections 
and on official documents. 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 1, 1958, 
224 pp. (In French). 

This review, the first to be published by the 
Institute in French, begins with A. Ouralov’s 
“The Fate of Stalinism in the USSR.” The author 
traces the various crucial moments in the history 
of Stalinism, beginning with Stalin’s falsification 
of Leninism and ending with the collective 
leadership’s abortive attempts to find its way back 
to Leninism with the introduction of the pre- 
sent variant, which is here termed “enlightened 
Stalinism.” 

B. Lazitch’s “Stalin’s Heirs and the European 
Communist Movement” discusses the attempts by 
Communist tdeologists outside the Soviet Union 
to adept Khrushchev’s new form of Stalinism to 
their own particular country. 

The national and religious aspects of the 
nationality problem in the USSR are treated 
in two articles: H. Carrère d’Encausse’s and 
A. Bennigsen’s “Real and Apparent Power in the 
Moslem Republics of the USSR” and J. Margoline’s 
“The Destruction of Zionism in the USSR.” 

A. Popluiko’s “The Failure of the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan” shows how the failure has forced the 
Soviet leaders to take a number of drastic measures 
in order to, cope with the situation. 

V. Mertsalow’s “The Collectivization of Agri- 
culture in the USSR and its Results” is given over 
to the importance of the collective principle in the 
agricultural field, with special reference to the 
outlook of the kolkhoz and sovkhoz peasantry. 

N. Anatolieva’s “The Humiltated and the 
Tnsulted in Soviet Society” examines the so-called 
“thaw” which followed Stalin’s death in literature 
and the opportunity thus accorded many writers 
to broach pressing social problems which were 
earler taboo. The writers reviewed include 
Korneichuk,, Granin, Faiko, Nekrasov, and 
Dudintsev. 

G. Adamovich’s “The Awakening of Man” 
points out that over the last forty years commonly 
accepted moral values have been disregarded in 
the Soviet Union, but that in spite of everything 
Soviet man is gradually awakening to this fact. 

V. Zenkovsky’s “Russian Philosophy as Seen 
by the Soviets” refutes Communist attempts to 
reduce it to a stereotyped matemalistic formula. 
Taking the great Russian philosophers as his 
basis the author shows that Russian philosophy 
was essentially idealistic in nature during the 
process of its formation. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


' Soviet Society Today . 


The annual conference of the Institute for the Study of the USSR was held 
in Munich on July 25—26, 1958 on the theme Soviet Society Today. It was attended 
by more than 150 delegates from various parts of the non-Communist world. 
Five reports were read: “The Social Structure of Soviet Society,” by V. Sukien- 
nicki; “The Ruling Class of the USSR,” by A. A. Avtorkhanov; “The Soviet 
Intelligentsia,” by H. Achminov; “The Working Class in the USSR,” by M. 
Dewar; and “The Position of the Peasantry in the USSR,” by V. Mettsalov. 

V. Sukiennicki’s report took qs its theme the changes in the social structure 
of Soviet society over the last forty years. The 1917 Revolution and the abolition 
of the class distinctions of pre-Revolutionary Russia were followed by Lenin’s 
application of his social theories. This period was marked by the Communist 
Party’s efforts to secure, regardless of the cost,'complete control of all workers’ 
organizations. In 1928, at the end of this period, peasants and artisans accounted 
for three quarters of the Soviet population and workers for about one fifth, the 
remainder comprising salaried employees, the intelligentsia, and bourgeoisie. 

The Stalin period also saw major changes in the structure of Soviet society. 
In 1939, kolkhozniks accounted for about one half of the population, workers 
for about one third, and salaried employees and the intelligentsia for about one 
fifth. This period of industrialization saw the introduction of forced labor, and 
the numbers engaged in such work reached astronomical proportions. 


The kolkhoz peasantry is presently officially referred to as a completely new 
class; in essence, however, the kolkhozniks are in the same position as the serfs 
prior to the reform of 1861—deprived of property, rights, and personal freedom 
of movement. Urban workers do not form a single social group. As a result the 
earnings of workers with similar qualifications and jobs may vary considerably. 
Soviet statistics do not single out the intelligentsia as a social group; it forms 
part of the group comprising salaried employees. 

In conclusion, it was pointed out that the Communist Party’s bureaucracy is 
a new category, a definite social group which has concentrated economic and 
political power in its hands and has complete control of the country’s wealth and 
the fate of the Soviet population as a whole. 


* 


Taking as his basis data available in the Soviet press, A. A. Avtorkhanov 
analyzed the historical evolution, social composition, practical and ideological 
aspects of the Soviet Communist Party, and the individual groups within the 
Party. At present the Party consists of three social groups: the Party bureaucracy 
(the ruling group), the departmental bureaucracy (the subsidiary group), and 
those engaged in physical labor (workers and kolkhozniks). 
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The speaker pointed out that in the first years of Communist rule workers 
and peasants were welcomed into the Party, while admission was made extremely 
difficult for the other classes of the population. During the period 1927—32 the 
social composition of the Soviet Communist Party altered considerably: the num- 
ber of workers increased from 61.7% to 64.5%, peasants from 4.7% to 27.8%, 
while the number of salaried employees dropped from 33.6% to 7.7%. 


During World War I the number of members increased rapidly owing to the 
influx of rank-and-file soldiers into the Party. However, immediately the war 
was over the Party leaders returned to the prewar policy of consolidating the 
professional bureaucracy. Despite the fact that in 1951 three times more workers 
and peasants were admitted to the Party than in 1948, while the number of salaried 
employees and members of the intelligentsia admitted dropped by one third in the 
Belorussian SSR, the latter. still had an absolute majority. 


There are three types of contradictions between the social groups inside the 
Party: (1) between the rank-and-file Party members and the leading activists; 
(2) a professional contradiction between the leading activists and the Party appa- 
ratus; and (3) a contradiction between the Party and the people. Further, the con- 
clusion is drawn that the present period in the life of the Soviet Communist Party 
is a transitory period, entailing either a return to classical Stalinism and the 
complete rehabilitation of Stalinist methods in politics, economics, and ideology, 
ora rejection of Stalinism, which must imply a certain amount of spiritual freedom. 


* 


H. Achminov’s report was mainly given over to the technical intelligentsia, 
whose function in Soviet society has little to do with the political system. ‘This 
new Soviet intelligentsia was formed in the period 1928—41, when the number of 
specialists with a higher and specialized education increased more than fourfold, 
and during the period 1941—56 when it more than doubled again. The analysis of 
the history of the Soviet intelligentsia gave special reference to important events 
such as the “Great Purge” which began in March 1937, extended to the mass of 
the intelligentsia, and repressed the so-called enemies within the Party. 


The technical intelligentsia was seen as the middle class fulfilling the same func- 
tion as the bourgeoisie in the West. One conclusion drawn as to its position was 
that this class could well be the potential gravedigger of the Communist dictator- 
ship in the USSR. At present its most important problem is to maintain and con- 
solidate its position. In order to do so it must show itself to be competent and 
capable of performing a definite function in Soviet society. 


To date the class consciousness of the technical intelligentsia is not developed 
enough, although the beginnings of an independent ideology can be observed. 
As a class, it is still making do with the principles of orthodox Marxism. But 
‘the main factor in the present development of Soviet society is that the possibility 
of a conflict is increasing every day. 
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M. Dewar’s report began with a historical review of the workers’ movement 
in pre-Revolutionary Russia, the years of the Revolution, and the post-Revo- 
lutionary period down to the present. The Soviet system of labor organizatior 
contains aspects also found in other countries during their period of industriali- 
_ zation, along with modern methods of production. The establishment of the so- 
called dictatorship of the proletariat saw a split between theory and practice. At 
first, the Bolsheviks supported the workers’ demands, only to change their policy 
on labor: questions as time progressed, This policy was completely arbitrary and 
totalitarian in contert, and marked by a complete disregard for human person- 
ality. The workers and peasants still comprise the foundation of a hierarchical 
pyramid, in which one’s social privileges and standard of living increase as one 
moves upwards. 

g * 

V. Mertsalov’s report on the peasantry began by outlining the Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s ideological tenets on the peasant question. Long before they came 
` to power the Bolsheviks had their doubts about the peasantry; their seizure of 
power was followed by a campaign against the property-owning instincts of this 
class of the population. Then came collectivization, which made the peasant 
almost completely dependent on the kolkhoz. ` 

At present kolkhoz life and work is regulated by the “Model Statutes for an 
Agricultural Artel,” ratified in February 1935. Many points in these statutes are 
detrimental to the kolkhozniks’ interests: The kolkhoznik is formally permitted 
to leave the kolkhoz, but the numerous restrictions and formalities make it in 
ptactice impossible for him to take advantage of this right. Further, the kolkhoz- 
niks’ material position, payment per workday unit, and their earnings from the 
plots of land were discussed. 

As far as the social problems of the kolkhoz system are concerned, the 
speaker noted that one of the Communist leaders’ main tasks is the reeducation of 
the peasantry in the spirit of Communism. With this aim in mind the Party is 
consolidating the primary Party organizations in rural areas. At the beginning 
of 1956 the kolkhoz Party organizations had 1,463,000 Party members, that is, 
about 19 per kolkhoz. During the period 1954—58 the number of Party members 
on the kolkhozes increased by 230,000. As a result, the kolkhozniks are being 
constantly supervised, while the kolkhoz administrative personnel consists mainly 
of persons from outside appointed by the Party organizations. 


In conclusion it was pointed out that the mechanization of agriculture has 
turned the kolkhoznik into a narrow specialist, thus placing him on a par with the 
industrial worker in a state factory. 


x 


Each report was followed by a discussion, during which individual points 
were supplemented or criticized. E. E. Kovalenko 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
July 1958 


1 Report published of departure of Soviet ex- 
perts to Geneva to participate in a conference 
on methods of detecting nuclear explosions, 

Report published of departure of Soviet 
delegation headed by Deputy Foreign Minister 
A. V. Zakharov to participate in a session of 
the UN Economic and Socal Council. 

Soviet-Yugoslav government correspond- 
ence on mutual relations published. 

Cambodien parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
Soviet-Albanian agreement on legal aid in civil, 
family, marital, and criminal matters. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1958—65. 

Report published of signing in Moscow of 
Soviet-Czech protocol on mutual claims to 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On the Abolition of Compulsory 
Deliveries and Payment in Kind for MTS 
Work and on the New Regulations, Prices, and 
Conditions for the Delivery of Agricultural 
Products” published. 


2 Gromyko’s statement to US Ambassador 
Llewellyn E. Thompson on allegation by US 
Attorney General William P. Rogers of Soviet 
preparations for aggression against the US 
published, 

Danish trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 

French politician Paul Reynaud leaves 
Moscow for home. 

The Ethiopian Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try arrives in Moscow. 

Czech President and Party First Secretary 
Antonin Novotny arrives in Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Albanian trade and navigation agree- 
ment held ın Tirana. 

Novo-Gorkovsky oil refinery comes into 
operation. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 


3 TASS refutation of Finnish newspaper He/sngin 
Sanomat article on alleged Moscow conference 
in 1957 on Soviet Army interference in Finland 
published. 


Exchange of notes between the Soviet 
Embassy and the Iranian Foreign Ministry on 
the ratification of protocols on the demarcation 
of the Soviet-Iranian border takes place in 
Teheran. 


4 Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower on the 
problem of surprise attacks published. 
Group of US Agricultural Department 
specialists arrives in Moscow. 
Report published by the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR on the development of the 
cooperative building system. 


5 Ukrainian Party Central Committee plenary 
session held in Kiev to mark the fortieth 
anniversary of the formation of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine. 


6 Soviet government memorandum to the US 
government of July 4 on anti-Soviet demon- 
strations in New York published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report published on 
the violation of the Soviet border in the Erevan 
region by a US military airplane. 


7 Soviet embassy note to the US State Depart- 
ment on US helicopter crew held in East 
Germany published. 

Soviet government note to Hammarskjold 
on anti-Soviet demonstrations in New York 
published. 

Khrushchev receives chairman and first 
deputy chairman of the Bulgarian Council of 
Ministers Anton Yugov and Ratko Damyanov. 


8 Soviet military delegation headed by Marshal 
of Aviation S. I, Rudenko arrives in Cairo. 

Party Central Committee delegation headed 
by Khrushchev arrives in Berlin. 

Decree of the Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On 
Preparations for the Harvesting and Refining 
of the 1958 Sugar-Beet Crop” published. 

Sixth All-Union Congress of Anatomists, 
Histologists, and Embryologists opens in Kiev. 


9 Soviet government memorandum to the US 
government of July 9 on a meeting of experts 
to study methods of detecting nuclear explo- 
sions published. 
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Romanian government delegation headed by 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
A. Birladeanu arrives in Moscow for trade 
talks. 

Report published of signing of Soviet-East 
German protocol on increased mutual trade 
for 1958—65. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between 
Soviet and Polish cooperative societies for 
mutual trade for 1958., 

Sino-Soviet trade and navigation agreement 
ratified in Peiping. , 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers report published on the convocation 
of an all-union- conference of coal industry 
workers in October 1958 and ferrous metal 
industry workers in November 1958. 

Report published of record 34,400-kilometer 
flight of Soviet TU-114D airplane in forty- 
eight and a half hours.” 


10 The Indian Deputy Minister of Trade and 


Industry leaves Moscow for Bucharest. 

Mikoyan receives Norwegian Minister of 
Agriculture H, Lobak. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR of ratification of 
decree on the procedure for the publication and 
enactment of laws, decrees, and edicts. 

Report published of conference of represent- 
atives of Soviet societies for friendship and 
cultural relations with foreign countries, 


11 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Berlin. 


Report published of foundation of USSR- 
France Society. 

Iya Ehrenburg elected chairman of the 
USSR-France Soctety. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Perm Oblast Commuttee, 


2 Khrushchev’s speech of July 11 at the Fifth 


Congress of the East German Socialist United 
Party (SED) published. 

Icelandic parliamentary delegation headed 
by President of the Althing E. Jonsson leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Adlai Stevenson artives in the USSR from 
Helsinki. 

Report published of Soviet-East German 
talks in Moscow on the return of art treasures 
to East Germany. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Ulbricht and Grote- 
wohl on the USSR’s decision to waive the East 
German share of stationing costs for Soviet 
forces in Germany as of January 1, 1959 
published. 
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~ 13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


Protocol s.gned in Moscow on the establisa- 
ment of trade links between Chinese and Sovist 
cooperative organizations. 


US youth delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for Stock- 
holm to participate in the World Congress fcr 
Disarmament and International Cooperation. 
Communiqué published on Novotny’s st=y 
in the USSR. 
First coal received from the Shargm 
Mountains area in southern Uzbekistan. 
Khrushchev’s speech on Soviet-Czem 
friendship at a Moscow meeting published. 


Khtrushchev’s reply to letter of executive 
committee of Swedish Social-Democrat 
Youth Union published. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Econc- 
mic Commission: for Asia and the Far East 
arrives in Mcscow. 

Mao Tse-tung ratifies Sino-Soviet trade and 
navigation agreement. 

Novotny returns to Prague from Moscow. 

Report published of plenary session of th= 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee and th: 
Voronezh Oblast Committee, 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSE 
ratifies Sino-Soviet trade and navigatior 
agreement. 


Press conference held in the Soviet foreigr. 
ministry on che situation in the Near East. 

_Mikoyan receives delegation of Moroccar 
businessmen. 

Communiqué on exchange of ratification 
documents of Soviet-Hungarian agreement or. 
mutual legal aid in matters connected with the 
stationing of Soviet forces in Hungary pub- 
lished. 

Statutes on the rights of factory, works, anc 
local trade union committees published. 

Khrushchev receives the Ethiopian Minister 
of Trade and Industry. 

Khrushchev receives Cambodian parliamen- 
tary delegation. 

Gromyko receives Adlai Stevenson. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
V. Micunovic. 

Soviet government statement on the sıtuatior 
in the Near ard Middle East published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to Iraqi Prime Min- 
ister Abdel Kerim Kassem on the Soviet 
government’s recognition of the Iraqi govern- 
meat published. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Japanese fishing industry delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Tunisian trade delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of Moroccan businessmen leaves 
Moscow for home. 

The Ethiopian Minister of Trade aod Indus- 
try leaves Moscow for Prague. 

Graduation of students from the Central 
Committee Higher Party School takes place in 


Moscow. 


Cambodian parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for Prague. : 

USSR-Norway Society founded. 

Session of the permanent commission for eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation in the ferrous 
metal industry of the Soviet-bloc Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid ends in Moscow. 

Land and air maneuvers held in the Trans- 
caucasian and Turkestan military districts. 

Statutes for production conferences in in- 
dustrial enterprises, building sites, sovkhozes, 
machine-tractor stations, and repair stations 
published. 


Report published of Khrushchev’s meeting 
with Nasser. 

Kassem’s telegram to Khrushchev on the 
Iragi government’s decision to renew diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union pub- 
lished. 

Communiqué on the Soviet government’s 
decision to exchange ambassadors with the 
Iraqi government published. 

Soviet parliamentary group headed by 
A. P. Volkov leaves Moscow for Brazil. 

Agreement signed on Soviet technical aid in 
the building of a metallurgical plant and other 
industrial enterprises in Bulgaria. 
Khrushchev’s letters to Eisenhower, Macmil- 
Jan, Nebru, and de Gaulle on the situation in 
the Near and Middle East published. 

Soviet UN representative A. Sobolev’s letter 
to Hammarskjold on the convocation of a 
conference of heads of government in Geneva 
published. 

The Executive Secretary of the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
leaves Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives the Deputy Chairman of 
the Indonesian parliament. 

Soviet government proposal for a European 
cooperation and friendship agreement pub- 
lished. 


Austrian government delegation headed by 
Chancellor Raab arrives in Moscow. 

Ex e of ratification documents of 
Soviet-Cz conventions on persons with 
dual citizenship held in Moscow. 

Soviet trade union appeal to the trade unions 
and workers of all countries on the situation in 
the Near and Middle East published. 

Air Force Day celebrated ın the USSR. 


22 Soviet government note to the US government 


on the violation of Austrian air space ey US 
military airplanes published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on the convo- 
cation of a conference on the situation in the 
Near and Middle East published. 

Khrushchev’s speech of July 9, 1958 at an 
electro-chemical combine in the East German 
town of Bitterfeld published. 

Soviet-Austrian talks begin in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives French politician Mendés- 
France. 

Nebru’s reply to Khrushchev on thesituation 
in the Near and Middle East published. 

Presiditim of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions ratifies decree stepping up the 
work of trade union organizations. 


23 Extracts from Hammarskjold’s letter to Sobo- 


lev on a meeting of heads of government 
published. 

Macmillan’s reply to Khrushchev’s letter of 
July 19 on a meeting of heads of government 
published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on the viola- 
tion of the Soviet border on June 27 in the 
Erevan region by a US military airplane 
published. 

Protocol of Soviet-Tuntsian trade agreement 
from July 1, 1958 through June 30, 1959 
signed in Moscow. 

Party delegation arrives in Tokyo to partici- 
pate in the Seventh Congress of the Japanese 
Communist Party. 

Thirteenth session of the Soviet-Polish 
commission for technical cooperation ends ın 
Moscow. 


24 Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 


Eisenhower, Macmillan, de Gaulle, and Nehru 
on a meeting of heads of government on the 
Near East situation published. 

Exchange of letters between Sobolev and 
Hammarskjold on a meeting of heads of gov- 
ernment published. 
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27 


28 


29 


Khrushchev’s replies to UPI Agency vice- 
president and director J. Kingsbury Smith on 
a meeting of heads of government published. 

Soviet-Austrian Society founded in the 
USSR. 

Report of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR “On the Results of the Fulfillment of the 
First Half Year of the 1958 State Economic 
Plan” published. 

Soviet-Austrian communiqué on the stay of 
Austrian government delegation 1n Moscow 
published. 

United Arab Republic peace delegation 
leaves Alexandria for Moscow. 

Peiping youth delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives group of US students 
presently ın Moscow. 


Soviet government memorandum to the 
Turkish governament of July 24 on the 
Turkish attitude to the situation ın the Near 
and Middle East published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-Romanian agreement on 
legal aid in civil, family, and criminal matters. 
Soviet government note to the West German 
government on the transfer of US airplanes 
from West German territory to the Near and 
Middle East published. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Kazakh Communist 
Party in Alma-Ata. 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle on the 
convocation of a meeting of heads of govern- 
ment published. 
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Exchange of ratification documents of proto- 
col of Soviet-Polish agreement oa the demar- 
cation of Soviet and Polish territorial waters 
in the Bay of Danzig published. 

Khrushchev receives Indian newspaper edi- 
tors and workers who participated in the 
Stockholm Congress for Disarmament and 
International Cooperation. 

All-Union conference of RSFSR coal in- 
dustry workers begins in Moscow. 


30 Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 


31 


31 


of the USSR on the conversion of the Kalmyk 
Autonomous Oblast into the Kalmyk ASSR 
published. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Belorussian Com- 
munist Party in Minsk. i 

Report published of meeting of Altai Party 
activists in Barnaul. 

TASS statement on session of Bagdad Pact 
Council in London published. 

Letter of the executive committee of the 
Austrian Socialist Party to the Party Central 
Committee on the international situation 
published. 

Soviet government protest to the Iranian and 
US governments on the violation of the Soviet 
Caspian Sea border by e US military airplane 
on July 26 published. 

Report published of second plenary session 
of the Komsomol Central Committee. 





Changes and Appointments 
G. T. Zaitsev appointed Ambassador to Iraq. 
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ARTICLES 
The Soviet Ruling Class 


ABDURAKHMAN AVTORKHANOV 


i 


Although the members of the Soviet Communist Party would have us 
believe that it is a party united in its ideology and with common interests, in fact 
it can be divided into three clearly defined social categories: (1) the Party bureau- 
cracy (the leading group), (2) the official or departmental bureaucracy (the sub- 
sidiary group), and (3) those engaged in physical labor (workers and kolkhozniks). 
Since the Bolshevik Party called itself the party of the working class, destined 
to bring about the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” Lenin attached particular 
significance to the absolute predominance of rank-and-file workers in the 
Communist Party. He returned to the problem of the social composition of the 
Party and the need to open wide the doors to persons at the bottom of the social 
ladder and to the very dregs of society many times, both before the Revolution 
and particularly after the Bolshevik seizure of power.} 

At the Eighth All-Russian Conference of the Russian Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks) in 1919, new statutes were adopted, under which workers and peasants 
had to undergo a two months’ probationary period, all others a six months’.* 
At the Tenth Congress in 1921, the period was increased to one year for non- 
workers, including peasants, and a resolution was carried on the first Party purge.$ 
A year later, at the Eleventh Party Congress in 1922, still more radical resolutions 
were passed to prevent salaried employees and, in some cases, peasants from 
entering the Party and to make the selection even of workers more careful.4 


1 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, VI, 456—59; 1947, IX, 21415; 1947, 
X, 19; 1950, XXX, 164; 1950, XXXI, 29. 

3 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh ı resheniyakb sezdov, konferenisis i plenumo TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part I, p. 462. 

3 Ibid., pp. 520—21. ' 

4 Ibid., pp. 623—24. 


r 


The Thirteenth Party Conference in January, 1924 passed a resolution calling 
for admission into the Party of at least 100,000 workers “from the lathe,” with a 
simultaneous suspension of admittance of “nonproletarian elements.”* Aftez 
Lenin’s death this measure was put into effect and brought about a rapid increase 
in Party membership, from 446,080 in 1924 to 741,147 in 1925, Finally, the Thir- 
teenth Party Congress in May, 1924 decreed that not less than 50% of the Part7 
members be workers “from the lathe.” 


This decree, however, was never really carried out in practice, as can be seen 
from the following table, which gives a breakdown of the three categories cf 
Party members from 1905 through 1932: 


Social Breakdown of the Soviet Communist Party, 1905-32 
Total Members and = Workers Peasants Salaned Employees 





Candidate Membere ——~——— (Percentage of Toml) 
1905 (January) .. 8,400 61.7 47 33 6 
1917 (January) . . 23,600 50.2 7.6 32.2 
1917 (October) .. 70,000 eae = = 
1921 (March) .. 732,521 = = = 
1922 aaa eS 401,000 44.4 26.7 28.9 
1924 ee 446,080 44.0 28.8 27.2 
1925.00. 0. 741,117 37.9 253 16.8 
1926 .. Phas .. 1,002,490 58.1 24.6" 17.3 
1927... .. 1,134,254 56.1 26.3 17.6 
1928 iia Sos 1,220,836 57.8 223 19.9 
1930... ... 1,572,464 $5.8 19.7 11.5 
1931... .. . 2,066,400 $6.6 22.3 11.1 
1932.. a.. 3,172,215 645 278 7.7 


NOTE: The 1930 percentages, which add up to only 97%, are as in the source, 
SOURCE Malaya semtshays entciklepecrya (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1934, I, 523—24 - 


This table shows the rapid drop in the provortion of workers in the Party ard 
the subsequent rise in the proportion of peasants and salaried employees between 
the beginning of 1917 and the introduction of special measures at the Thirteenth 
Party Congress. 


It is not chance which led to the omission from the table of the years 1913, 
1919, and 1920 and the social origins of the Party members for 1921, but a delib- 
erate distortion, the reason for which becomes clear on examination of the relz- 
vant figures from another Soviet source: 


Social Breakdown of the Soviet Communist Party, 1917—20 


(Percentage of Total) 
Workers Peasants Salaried Employees Others 
1997 a siececcis 56.6 16.3 21.6 6.1 
1918. ..... 40.1 28.0 25.1 6.8 
1919: ok a 38.2 29.7 248 7.3 
1920. ... ... 33.2 36.9 22,1 7.8 ` . 


SOURCE Ieg parinmn raboty xa god 1922—1923 (Results of Party Activity for the Year 1922—23), Moscow, 1923, p 22, 


5 Ibid., p. 783. i 
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. Thus, there was a steady decline in proletarian representation, reaching as 
low as 33.2% in 1920. 

It is obvious that the policy adopted by the Party bosses (acting through the 
Party apparatus) has never been dependent on the rank-and-file members. How- 
ever, the Party’s doctrine, “The Communist Party is the vanguard of the prole- 
tariat,” meant that the predominance of workers in the Party had to be maintained. 

Party statistics have given the terms “worker,” “peasant,” and “salaried em- 
ployee” a new connotation. Thus, for example, in the Party a “worker” is not 
only the man operating a lathe etc., but anyone who has worked at some time or 
other. Hence the need for subdividing workers on the Party lists into “workers” 
and “workers from the lathe.” Taking this further subdivision into consideration, 
it can be seen that the number of Party members engaged in physical labor was 
considerably smaller even during the most “proletarian” period. Thus, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, 18% of the Party members were “from the lathe”; on January 1, 1925, 
40.8%; and in June 1927, 36.7%. This last figure shows a decline, in spite of the 
“Leninist appeal” and two purges of nonworkers (the 1925 purge of higher edu- 

‘ cational establishments and the 1926 purge of rural Party cells). 

The two “general purges” of 1930 and 1933 affected the workers just as much 
as the nonworkers, due to their great dissatisfaction caused by the inauguration 
of collectivization, the five-year plan system and the eradication of the last traces 
of the New Economic Policy. It was not pure chance that the new Party statutes 
of 1934 did not favor workers to the same extent as they had been favored before, 
their period of candidacy being raised to one year; engineers and technicians enter- 
ing the Party were given the same rights as young industrial and agricultural 
workers and hence had priority over the kolkhozniks.”? This was something new 
as far as the regulation of the Party’s structure was concerned, for the question 
of workers’ predominance in the Party had ceased to be a “categorical imperative.” 


The Seventeenth Party Congress took this a step further when it passed a 
special resolution which in fact predetermined the social make-up of the Party 
during Stalin’s time. The first clause of the resolution stated: 


In order to eliminate the mechanical and indiscriminate method of admutting 
members to the Party, as has taken place in a number of instances, it has been 
decided to increase the number of recommendations needed for admission to the 
Party, to increase the length of Party service required by sponsors, to accept into the 
Party only activists who have proved themselves in their work in some public 
organization or other, and to ensure a thorough check of prospective members by 
demanding credentials from the organization in which they have been employed.® 
The Party now needed not workers or peasants but “activists” who could 

stand up to the most thorough police investigation. The further nation-wide 

check-up of Party documents and the great Yagoda-~Yezhov-Beria purges were not 

conducted from the standpoint of what a man had been but what he might be- 

come. As a result of these purges between 1934 and 1939, 1,220,934 Communists 
6 Bolshevik, No. 21-22, 1926; Pravda, July 14 and November 2, 1927. 


7 KPSS 9 rezolyutstyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsit i plenumov TsK, op. cit., Part 1, p. 778. 
3 Thid., p. 769. 


were expelled from the Patty,® almost half the total membership at the time , 
(2,809,786). The places of those expelled were filled with persons who met the 
new tequirements, and by the Eighteenth Party Congress in 1939 membership 
had again risen to a total of 2,476,966 members and candidate members. 

The Party’s new requirements thus no longer had anything to do with origin, 
profession, or occupation. The Party leadership was not interested in the social 
status of members, tut in their ability, providing they were unquestioning in their 
devotion to the Party apparatus. These new requirements and the Party’s new 
social character were given a legal formulation in the new 1939 Party statutes. 
The Eighteenth Party Congress did away with the last vestiges of the preferential 
treatment formerly shown workers and laid down a standard form of procedure 
for workers, peasants, and intellectuals, who were all to pass through a one-year 
period of candidate membership.¥° 

At the beginning of the 1930's, it was evident that the Party had been split into 
groups not according to social origin, but according to position, and that material, 
practical, and even legal interests had been taken into consideration. Political 
interests were now left entirely to the Party apparatus. It is significant that this 
division into groups found expression in the Party vocabulary with the introduction 
of the word aktiv—“Party aktiv,” “government aktiv,” “trade union aktiv,” and so 
on, showing that the Party was divided into groups, the “activists,” who directed 
Party and government affairs, and the “passivists,” who made up the vast majority. 
However, a more significant division was the one under which even the activist 
groups did not enjoy equal rights, but functioned on a hierarchical system. Under 
this system the apparatchiki (members of the Party apparatus) constitute the high 
command, while all the other members are leaders only within the limits of their 
own particular sphere. As such, they are subordinate, differential groups in their 
telationship towards the ruling, integral group of Party apparatchiki. 

In 1937, Stalin openly stated that the Party now had a hierarchical structure 
on military lines. He even used military terminology, dividing the Party into 
three corps: “the Party generals” (3,000-4,000), “the officer corps” (30,000- 
40,000), and “the noncommissioned officer corps” (100,000-150,000).41 The re- 
maining 2,000,000 Communists were, according to Stalin’s system, merely the 
obedient rank and file. Two years later the Eighteenth Party Congress legally con- 
firmed the first two corps’ rights and privileges within the Party.1* 

To facilitate the process by which young Communists could take the place of 
the old Bolsheviks who had been purged from the “generals” and the “officer 
“ corps,” the Congress shortened the length of Party service necessary for the post 
of secretary of oblast and krai committees and the central committees of national 
Communist parties to five years (as opposed to twelve) and for the post of secre- 
taty of city and raion committees to three years (as opposed to ten and seven 
respectively). 


® Vestuk, Munich, No. 1 (1955), pp. 7 and 11. ' 
10 KPSS 9 rezolyutsiyakh ı reshempakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumos TsK, op.cit., PartI, pp. 917 and 919. 
11 Pranda, March 29, 1937. 
18 KPSS v rezolystsryakb 1 resheniyakh sexdov, kouferentst 1 plenumor TsK, op. sit., Part II, p. 919. 
13 Thid., p. 921. 
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The war brought about many changes in the Party, especially quantitatively; 
it did not, however, alter the hierarchical nature of its structure. The postwar 
period accelerated and gave the final shape to the Party’s social, professional, and 
functional character. 


* 
The structural changes which took place in the Soviet Communist Party had 
their origin in the social changes which had Occurred: The official Soviet figures 
for these social shifts are as follows: 


bangs) in the Social nae of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia, 1897-1955 


(Percentage of Total) 
Classes and Soctal Groups 
Cneluding Farmlses) 1897 * 4913 1928 1955 
Working Class ........ ... 14.3 148 146 44.2 
Agricultural Workers ... 2.5 3.5 2.0 7.4 
Peasants .... 2... wus 68.5 66.7 77.8 417 
Individual Peasants. ... — — 749 0.5 
Kolkhoz Peasants . . .. — — 2.9 41.2 
Bourgeoisie ............. 15.2. 16.3 46 — 
Rural Bourgeoisie (Kulaks) 14.0 ° 114 ` 42 — 
Intelligentsia ..1......... » 20° 22 3.0 141 


NOTE: The population for the years concerned was 1897, 125,600,000, 1913, 139,300,000; 1928, 152,300,000, and 1955, 200,200,000. 


‘SOURCE: V. S, Nemchinov, Viesaras-utericheskoe anachoma Velhos Oktyabrikes resolyatess (The Wotid-wide Historical Sigmficance of 
the Great October Revolution), Moscow, 1957, p 65 - 


Thus, the main classes in the country are the working class (44.2%), the 
kolkhoz peasantry (41.2%), and the. intelligentsia (14.1%). 

As before the Revolution the working class still engages in physical labor and 
its source of income is still wages. All that has happened is that it has grown in 
size, now works for the state, and has been deprived of the legal advantages it 
gained after the 1905 Revolution. However, there have been radical changes in the 
life of the peasants. Their well-being and the amount they earn no longer depend 
on their own efforts, but on the state, which is now also the source of their income. 


The intelligentsia forms a totally different class by reason of the source and 
amount of its income, its legal position, and its status in the social structure of 
Soviet society. To a certain extent it has taken the place of the old Russian gentry 
in its legal status, and of the bourgeoisie in its economic, although this obviously 
does not apply to the whole of the Soviet intelligentsia, which itself is not homo- 
geneous, but divided into a ruling stratum (the bureaucracy) and a serving stratum 
(technicians, teachers, doctors, scientists, and artists). The ruling intelligentsia has 
taken the place of what Soviet statistics refer to as the pre-Revolutionary bour- 
geoisie, although the figure of 16.3% given for the “bourgeoisie” in 1913 was 
inflated by the inclusion of prosperous peasants (11.4%). 


A further important social factor was the growth of a bureaucracy of special- 
ists in the various spheres of state, economic, administrative, social, and cultural 
life. Thus, on January 1, 1956, the USSR had 5,553,000 specialists with a higher 
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and secondary specialized education (compared with 190,000 in 1913), cf 
whom 33.8% were Communists, engaged primarily not in production but ia 
administration. 

No less important, particularly as far as the social sttucture was concernec, 
was the fact that the state became the source of subsistence for the majority and 
a source of personal enrichment for the minority. Thus, in 1955, 56.1% of tke 
Soviet working population was made up of wage earners, paid by the state, 32.1%, 
mainly peasantry, was on the workday-unit system, and only 11.8% worked for 
themselves.14 Bearing in mind that the state is not only the employer but also de- 
termines the rates of payment for the workday unit, it is evident that the Commu- 
nist Party, besides having absolute political power, also enjoys a complete monop- 
oly of the country’s capital, controlling the distribution of the national income 
and hence the standard of living 6f every Soviet citizen. From this it follows that 
since the state has become the general source of income, a person’s standard of 
living is automatically dependent on his place in the production and state hierarch7. 


When applied to Soviet society, the Marxist definition of class as the rela- 
tionship of people to the means of production loses all meaning. Nevertheless, it 
“js tenaciously upheld by Soviet scholars with the result that juridically Sovizt 
citizens are on an equal footing as ‘far as their relationship to the means of pro- 
duction, whether state or kolkhoz, is concerned.1® This creates the illusion that 
there is no exploiting class in the USSR, s since none of the means of producticn 
are in private hands. 


Relationship to the means of production, however, is no criterion of class =n 
the USSR, where the determining factor in this respect is relationship to the orgasms 
of administration and distribution. The size of the Soviet citizen’s income depends 
upon the source from which it comes. The income of a worker, kolkhoznix, 
technician, or Army officer is entirely determined by the group to which he bz- 
longs and is paid in the form of wages. The income of the ruling bureaucracy acd | 
the standard of living of its members is directly proportional to the position of the 
person concerned cn the social ladder. The source of their income is power, ard 
the extent of this power determines the size of their income. The Party bureauz- 
racy is the ruling class in the Soviet Union and governs the country by means 
of a highly qualified official or departmental purenaney embracing all aspects 
of Soviet life. 


The Party bureaucracy and the various departments are not a “closed shop.” 
though it is much harder to get in than it is to be expelled. The bureaucrat’s career 
depends upon his loyalty to the regime, but nevertheless there is a premium on 
talent. Furthermore, loyalty to the regime does not mean only fanatical devotion 
to Communism, but loyalty to the current Party apparatus and readiness to follow 
the current Party line. 





H V, S. Nemchinov, Vsemirno-istoricheshoe znachenis Valikos Oktyabrskoi rerolyutsii (The World-wHe 
Historical Significance oF the Great October Revolution), Moscow, 1957, p. 68. 
15 Spravochnik partrabotntha (The Party Worker’s Handbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 65. 
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Up to the beginning of the 1930’s it was impossible for any Party or govern- 
ment official of whatever rank to receive a salary of more than the so-called 
“Party maximum,” which was fixed at 198 to 250 rubles a month, according to 
the region concerned. But from the middle of the 1930’s the Party akživ was divided 
into four groups, on the pattern of the country’s administrative system: (1) work- 
ers on the raion committee level, (2) workers on the oblast committee level, 
(3) workers on the union republic central committee level, and (4) workers in the 
Party Central Committee. The standard of living now depended upon the group 
to which the individual concerned belonged, but in the case of the last two groups, 
salary is indirectly augmented by additional privileges of considerable value. The 
most important are a private house or apartment in town and a private villa in the 
country, automobiles for official and personal use, a maid, governess, family 
physician, gardener, hairdresser, and chauffeur,periodical grants from the Central 
Committee medical committee, free family tickets to health resorts, and virtually 
unlimited expense accounts. 

The standard of living of the other two groups is much more modest and 
limited, but even so they have never lived on their salary alone. “Payments in 
kind,” obtained in the form of gifts from subordinates or monetary bonuses from 
their superiors enable them to live quite comfortably. 

World War Il to a certain extent disrupted the normal process of the Commu- 
nist Party’s development as the party of working bureaucracy, for it again became 
necessary to broaden its social framework. The armed forces’ Party political or- 
gans carried on a widespread campaign to step up the recruitment of troops into 
the Party. To hasten the process the Party Central Committee on September 9, 
1941 decreed that for military personnel the period of candidacy be cut to three 
months, while the process of enrollment was simplified. All this led to the Party’s 
being artificially inflated.1® Thus, in 1941, there were 3,800,000 members and 
candidate members; in 1942, 5,149,000; and in 1944, 5,800,000. The figures for 
the Red Army show an even greater rise: at the end of 1941 it had 1,300,000 
Party members, 42.4% of the total Party membership ; in 1942, more than 2,000,000; 
and at the end of the war, 3,500,000, equivalent to 60% of total membership. 
Moreover, during the first year of the war alone the Party lost 400,000 members 
killed in action, a good indication of the growth in the number of Party members 
among the rank and file.?” 

After the war the need for the Party to expand by taking in ordinary Soviet 
citizens disappeared and, as the Central Committee’s spokesman at a meeting of 
the Cominform in Warsaw in 1947 stated, the Party had decided not to force a 
further increase in its membership. This followed a decree passed in 1946 reducing 
the admission of new members to the Party to a minimum.18 Later, at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress in 1952, it was stressed that the Party’s strength lay not 
18 G. Malenkov, O deyatelnosti TsK VKP (b) : Informatsionnos soobshchenie nekotorykh komparisi v Var- 
shave (On the Activities of the Party Central Committee: Communist Party Information Report ın War- 
saw), Moscow, 1948, p. 144. 


1? Voprasy istorii, No. 2 (1958), pp. 40 and 55—56; G. Malenkov, op. cst., pp. 14445, 
18 G. Malenkov, op. cit., p. 145. 
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in its numbers but in its quality.1° In other words, the prewar policy of strength- 
ening the Party by ‘recruitment from the reserve of the working bureaucracy 
had been reintroduced. 

One interesting fact is that in a'decree issued by the Party Central Committee 
on July 26, 1946, the wartime practice of mass recruitment was condemned, which 
amounted to a condemnation of the policy of the Central Committee itself. The 
decree stated that “cases had been discovered of violation of the Leninist prin- 
ciple of individual selection of Party members to the detriment of the quality of 
those enrolled.”®° The decree indicated that only “politically mature, go-ahead” 
members of the working class were needed in the Party, and that the most im- 
' portant requirement was an increase in the number of engineers and technicians, 
scientists, harvesters, livestock raisers, tractor drivers, combine operators, and 
members of the ag-icultural intelligentsia.21 Once again, only “activists” were 
enrolled in the Party, and the number of persons refused admission was fairly 
large. In Moscow, for example, 22.4% of the total applicants in 1947 were turned 
down, and this figure had risen to 46.9% in 1948.24 As a result, the growth of the 
Party was halted to all practical purposes, and' between 1947 and October 1952 it 
increased by only 880,000, an average of 160,000 per year. There are no precise 
data to show the type of persons enrolled in the Party during this period of “strict 
selection,” but certain information published in the Soviet press shows that the 
number of workers declined. Thus, of the total members enrolled in the Moscow 
city organization in the first half of 1948, only 32% were workers, the remaining 
68% being salaried employees and intelligentsia.* Figures available for Belorussia 
and Georgia are analagous, and between October 1952 and January 1954 the 
number of salaried employees and intellectuals among new Party members in 
Belorussia was 57.4% of the whole,** while in Georgia they comprised 59% in 
1952.25 Although such a situation was beneficial to the Party from the practical 
point of view, the Party leaders were still evidently worried by the ethical side of 
the question. This gave rise to the special resolution of the Party Presidium at the 
Twentieth Party Congress to increase the “nucleus of workers within the Party.” 38 


x 


Figures published at the Twentieth Party Congress show that of a total of 
7,215,595 Party members, 4,779,607, or two-thirds, had completed or at least 
started either a higher or secondary education.?” None of these, of course, are 
manual workers. Furthermore, this two- thirds will be considerably augmented 


BE Pravda, October 6, 1952. 

20 Voprosy istorii, op- cit., p. 63. 

21 Tbid. 

22 Thid., p. 65. ; 

33 bid., p.66. 7 

1 Sovetskaya Belorustiya, Minsk, February 13, 1954. 
35 Zarya Vostoka, Toilsi, September 18, 1952. 

2t Tbid., January 28, 1958. 

87 XX sead KPSS : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twertteth Party Congress: Stenographic Report), 

Moscow, 1956, vol. 1, p. 237. 
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by persons from lower educational groups who distinguished themselves at their 

work and were able to establish themselves in their respective positions. As to the 

professions of Party members, no exact statistics are available. The Twentieth 

Party Congress merely reported that on January 1, 1956 Party membership in- 

cluded 1,877,773 specialists with higher and secondary education.*® Similarly, 

there is no information available to show how these specialists are divided. The 

last, meager data is no more recent than January 1, 1947, when there were 148,000 , 
engineers, 24,000 agronomists, 40,000 doctors, and 80,000 professors and teach- 

ers.*® A more recent analysis, admittedly on the basis of incomplete information, 

gives the following breakdown of Party membership by profession :9° 


Industry, Mining, Transportation, Cte Shek ts 2,600,000 (36%) 

Agricaltote...eccsceus tse cetnescagaee s... 1,400,000 (19%) 

Political and Administrative Apparatuses........ 1,500,000 (20%) 

Culture (Education, Medicine, Research) .. .... 700,000 (10%) 

Armed Forces and Police ...... 2... ooa bel t 1,000,000 (14%) 
Otel scien hadavioresctee din ees ose. 7,200,000 


This overall figure would appear to be essentially correct. However, no ab- 
solutely correct picture is likely until the Soviets themselves publish the relevant 
statistics. But in general, it may be inferred from the very secrecy surrounding 
such figures that attempts to regulate the Party’s growth have been a failure. The 
Central Committee, it would seem, is anxious not to tell the world that the Soviet 
Communist Party is a party of state bureaucracy. 


Naturally, every state must have an administrative apparatus, but insofar as 
the Soviet state apparatus combines the functions of government, employer, and 
distributor, the Soviet bureaucracy cannot be compared with that of any other 
country. Simplifying the question somewhat, but without departing from the 
truth, it may be said that in the West the state exists for the people and the bureauc- 
racy for the state, while in the USSR the people exist for the state and the state 
for the bureaucracy. This is the reason the theory of the withering away of the 
state has proved Utopian under Soviet conditions. The gradual but willful exten- 
sion of the functions and sphere of activity of the state apparatus is one of the 
laws of Soviet socialism, functioning independently of the centralization or 
decentralization of the bureaucratic army’s leading organs which takes place from 
time to time. The ruling class no longer consists of mere bureaucrats, as it did 
formerly, but of “diplomaed bureaucrats” with good educational qualifications. 


Statistics available for the republics of Latvia, Tadzhikistan, Moldavia, Azer- 
baidzhan, Turkmenia, Armenia, and Georgia show that of their Party aktiv two- 
thirds are bureaucrats and intellectuals by birth and that nearly 80% of its members 





%8 Ibid, 
39 Partiinaya zbian, No. 20 (1947), p. 83. 
30 The American Slavic and East European Renew, New York, No. 3 (1957), p. 289. 
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have higher or secondary education.31 Moreover, whereas at the beginning of the 
1920’s and 1930’s Party and government workers whe had received a Party edu- 
cation had been in an absolute majority, today they do not make up even half of 
the oblast and republic Party ak#ir. Once again specialists in various fields are in 
a majority among the Party and government workers. Economic administrative 
officials, of course, ate almost invariably specialists. As an illustration figures for 
the Georgian Communist Party may be quoted. The Georgian Party aktiv was 
represented at the Eighteenth Party Congress by 813 delegates, of whom 175 
were Party workers; 154, government workers; 26, Komsomol and trade union 
workers; 67, directors of factories and construction projects; 18, directors of 
sovkhozes and MTS; 15, education and public health workers; 17, sovnarkhoz 
workers; 80, professors, teachers, and artists; 55, generals and high-ranking 
officers; 116, kolkhozniks (including kolkhoz chairmen and former kolkhoz- 
niks); and 78, workers (including former workers). The delegates included the 
following specialists: 140 engineers, 94 agronomists and animal husbandry special- 
ists, 17 jurists, 31 economists, 16 doctors, and 195 university and institute grad- 
uates whose specialty was not indicated. Georgians or representatives of other 
Georgian nationalities made up 90. i of the delegates, while Russians or . 
Ukrainians totaled 9.795? 


As for the Party membership of the Soviet Union as a whole, the following 
picture can be obtained: On January 1, 1949, there were over 600,000 members 
in the Moscow Party organization, while in 1950 it had the following activists :33 


Secretaries of Primary Organizations ........00.e0cceeseeeens 6,000 
Members of Party Committees and Party Bureaus ............. 29,000 
Secretaries of Party Shop Organizations and Group Organizes... 19,000 

Total pessier iara vas toaung ote see dees eames eae 54,000 


In the Communist Party as a whole, with a membership of 7,200,000, this 
would amount to 648,000-the “noncommissioned officer corps,” to use Stalin’s 
terminology—of whom approximately 350,000 are secretaries or group ean 
of primary organizations. 

The “officer corps,” members of raion and city committees, numbers 250,000, 
according to official statistics, while the Party “generals,” members of oblast, 
krai, and union republic Party central committees, total 20,000.34 This means that 
the Party aksiv, from the primary organizations to the Central Committee, has 
roughly 918,000 members, of whom the leading a&siv, the “officer corps” and 
Party “generals,” totals some 270,000. These 270,000 essentially constitute a party 
within the Party. 

31 Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, January 25, 1958; Kommunist Tadzhikictana, Stalinabad, January 16, 1958; 
Zarya Vostoka, January 28, 1958; Sovetskaya Moldaviya, Kishinev, January 30, 1958; Bakinsky rabochy, 
ee 29, 1958; Twrkwenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, January | 20, 1958; Kormmenist, Erevan, January 

32 Zarya Vostoka, op. cit. 


33 Voprosy istorii, op. cit., pp. 68 and 72. 
% Partiinaya zbian, No. 20 (1957), p. 92. 
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‘The Party bureaucracy is organized according to a hierarchical system and 
concentrated in the “secretarial corps” and as such is above the “committee corps.” 
In other words, it is above the leading aktiv on its own level. To ensure that the 
“secretarial corps” can successfully direct the “committee corps” it is by statute 
independent of the committees. The “secretarial corps” has a great degree of 
independence due to the method of its composition. To begin with, Party secre- 
taries are not really elected (the existing electoral procedure with an open ballot 
is a mere formality), but appoint each other: the secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee appoints the secretaries of union republic Party central committees, who 
in turn appoint the oblast committees secretaries; these appoint the city and raion 
committee secretaries, who in turn appoint the secretaries of primary organizations. 
It is true these appointments are called “recommendations” and “approvals,” 
but this does not alter the situation, particularly as this method is fixed by the 
Party statutes themselves.%5 


The statutes protect the rights and SEN not only of the secretaries, but 
of the entire “committee corps” from encroachment by the rank and file. The 
relevant paragraph states: 


A primary Party organization cannot make a decision on the expulsion of a 
Communist from the Party if he is a member of the Party Central Committee, the 
central committee of a union republic Communist Party, or a krai, oblast, okrug, 
city, or raion Party committee.36 


Clearly, a body with such wide powers must itself be well qualified. This is in 
fact the case here. Figures are not available for all grades of the “secretarial corps,” 
but official statistics for raion committee secretaries would support this view: 


Educational Qualification of Raion Committee Secretaries 


(Percentage of Total) 
First Secretaries — Secretaries — 
1946 1954 1946 1954 
Higher Education .......... 0.0.2 c cece cece ees 12.2 243 9.9 14.7 
Secondary and Uncompleted Higher Education.... 40.3 704 404 79.1 


Primary and Uncompleted Secondary Education... 47.5 5.3 49.6 6.2 


NOTE: The 1946 figures for secretaries add up to 99.9%, as in the source. 
SOURCE: Partunapa sixx, No, 9 (1954), p. 10, 


Thus, between 1946 and 1954 the number of raion committee secretaries with 
higher, uncompleted higher, or Secondary education rose from 50%-52% to 
93%-95%, with a correspondingly steep decline in the number with only primary 
education. More recent data indicate that this process is continuing. At the be- 
ginning of 1958, 72% of the raion committee secretaries in the Estonian SSR had 
completed their higher education.” No complete statistics for oblast committee 
and union republic central committees are available, but again it would seem that 





35 Ustav KPSS (The Soviet Communist Party Statutes), Moscow, 1952, paras. 42 and 50. 
38 Ibid., para. 11. 
37 Sovetskaya Estoniya, Tallinn, January 29, 1958. 


almost all their secretaries have had a higher education. For example, in the Turk- 
menian Communist Party 79.3% of the leading workers (not merely the secretaries) 
of the present oblast committees and the republic’s central committee have had 
a higher education, while 15.5% had an uncompleted higher education. Moreover, 
two-thirds of the republic’s secretaries are Turkmenian.®® 


The “secretarial corps” includes a wide variety of specialists: engineers, agro- 
nomists, lawyers, teachers, and so on. True, they were promoted as Communist- 
specialists, rather than as specialist-Communists, but their knowledge enables ' 
them both to organize and direct the process of production. 


Relations between the various groups within the Soviet Communist Party are 
by no means idyllic: there are, in fact, three types of friction; that of a general 
nature between the Party rank and file and the ruling aktiv, specific professional 
friction between groups within the ruling ak#v (between the secretarial and the 
committee corps), and friction between the Party and the people. 


Differences among individual social groups within the ruling aktiv appear . 
mainly on the legal plane. Legally, the subordinate bureaucracy, the government 
cadres, controls the organs of government. In fact, however, the organs of govern- 
ment merely duplicate decisions made by the Party apparatus, and their heads 
merely carry out the orders and decrees issued by the leaders of the parallel Party 
organs on the same level, the Party cadres. Thus, the state is in the hands of two 
parallel apparatuses, one narrow but having the leading role (the Party apparatus), 
the other wide but technical (the state apparatus). In this dualism of government 
lies one of the whole system’s internal contradictions, a contradiction which is 
smoothed over only at the very top with the combination of the duties of Party 
first secretary and head of the government. Differences between the Party bureauc- 
racy and the subordinate bureaucracy are further aggravated by the fact that 
within the organs of goverament administration, including economic adminis- 
tration, there are specialists who have better qualifications than the members of 
the Party apparatus. Admittedly, as already pointed out, the Party appa titas itself 
has been improved as far as cuality is concerned with the introduction of numerous 
specialists. This can be seen from the Presidium of the Party Central Committee, 
for example, 9 of whose 15 members are specialists: two, trade experts ; two, econo- 
mists; and five, engineers. But the subordinate bureaucracy, which heads enter- 
. prises, sovnarkhozes, ministries, committees, and so on, is superior in its quali- 
fications, but only in its qualifications; its functions are purely technical. The 
Party apparatus not only makes laws and fixes norms, but even dictates produc- 
tion methods down to the smallest detail. The constant dissension this causes is a 
feature of the day-to-day functioning of the Party-government administrative 
dualism. However, this dissension is between ruling groups seeking real equality 
within the framework and on the basis of the existing regime. These groups are 
united in the defense of their interests against the mass of Party members and the 
people as a whole. 





38 Turkmenskaya iskra, January 20, 1958. 
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The Party bureaucrats regained complete control of the political police after 
destroying its old leadership, reorganizing it, and appointing Party functionaries 
to all the key positions. This does not mean that the Soviet state has ceased to be 
a police state, but merely that the police itself has ceased to be omnipotent. 


The Marxist fanatics of Lenin’s day have long since disappeared from the 
ruling class, whose members have learnt a few simple, standard formulas of 
Marxist doctrine, which they set up as dogmatic truths which need not be under- 
stood, but must be accepted without question. Earlier, a certain, albeit super- 
ficial faith in Party doctrines was obligatory, but the dethronement of Stalin struck 
an irreparable blow even at this faith. Complete inner freedom from a real belief 
in the truth of even its own doctrines has become not only a typical feature of, 
but a driving force behind the ruling class of the Stalinist school. 


The same applies to the ethics of the ruling class. Stalin raised persons to this 
class over the dead bodies of millions of their fellow countrymen, or even of 
friends and relatives. This has had its effect on the psychology of this class: 
atrophy of ordinary human feelings, contempt for the individual, subservience to 
authority, cold cruelty towards the weak, absolute freedom from all moral obli- 
gations are characteristic of the class as a whole. 


What then is the ruling class’ ideal? The answer is simple: power, unlimited 
and undivided. The members of the new class ate not ideologists, but technolo- 
gists of power and ruling. And inasmuch as the well-being and indeed the very 
existence of the ruling class is dependent on the existence of an absolute power, 
no limitation of this power can be tolerated. However, the forms and methods of 
government within the framework of the dictatorship can and do undergo con- 
siderable change. Under Stalin things were simpler: preventive terror in politics 
. and a rigid maximum for the standard of living in economics were his tried and 
trusted methods. Under the new regime, terror is no longer preventive and the 
standard of living is not subject to Stalin’s maximum. The ruling class today 
regards a general rise in the Soviet standard of living, particularly the liberali- 
zation of the economic policy carried out in rural areas, as one of the chief means 
of strengthening its own power. To a certain, temporary degree this will also 
have favorable results for the regime itself. However, as soon as earning his living 
ceases to be a major problem for the Soviet citizen, a new problem arises, that 
of freedom. In this respect the economic concessions that have had to be made 
to the people are pregnant with fateful consequences. 


By altering traditional methods, reorganizing the bureaucratic machine, and 
redistributing power between the central and peripheral Party bureaucracies, the 
Kremlin reformers are hoping to modernize the system of government. But even. 
if sincere, the mere desire to control the Stalinist system for any length of time 
without recourse to Stalin’s methods can never be anything but Utopian. The new 
regime’s reforms are bound to enter a critical phase as soon as both rulers and 
people realize that a reform of the methods of government will not achieve its 
aim as long as the system of ruling remains inviolable. — 
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However, can it remain inviolable? On the one hand, the ruling class will never 
voluntarily impose any limitations on its own power, and therefore from this 
point of view there can be no question of the regime’s evolution towards the 
establishment of a system based on legal equality; but on the other hand, the 
regime might find itself in such a position that the consequeaces of its own reforms 
make it imperative for it to widen its social basis. ` 

In any case, the present period of “enlightened Stalinism” is one of transition- 
either back to classical Sralinism, in which case the rehabilitation of Stalinist 
methods in politics, economics, and ideology will become essential, or forward, 
away from Stalinism, which will inevitably mean the introduction of some 
measure of spiritual freedom. The Kremlin knows only too well that there is 
no third choice. 


e 
(This article is based on a report given by the author at the 
lnstrtute’s conference in Munich on July 25-26, 1958) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
The Organization of Soviet Research 


Soviet nonmilitary research institutes can be divided into three basic cate- 
gories: (1) the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and its institutes, plus the republic 
academies of sciences and branch academies (medicine, agriculture, building and 
architecture, urban economy, and so on). These do theoretical work on major 
scientific problems; (2) branch research institutes and specialist industrial design- 
ing bureaus working on technical problems and the practical application of the 
results of the above-mentioned institutes’ theoretical work. These do not engage 
in major research; and (3) factory laboratories, designing offices, and experimental - 
shops, all engaged in such practical problems as the improvement of materials 
and finished products and the introduction of new technological processes. 

The Academy of Sciences of the USSR, including here its institutes and the 
republic academies of sciences, is the country’s major research center and is re- 
sponsible directly to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. Working conditions 
ate the best possible, the pressure of departmental interests and bureaucracy in 
general is not so strong as elsewhere, and there is more' contact and exchange of 
information between persons engaged in different spheres of study.* 

In the Soviet Union research in the natural and technical sciences has always 
been well ahead of practical application, for reasons inherent in the system of 
totalitarian Communist dictatorship. Centralized planning and supervision has 
meant that the country’s research centers are subordinate to a number of different 
governmental organs. Thus, although on the all-union level the Academy of Sci- 
ences is directly subordinate only to the Council of Ministers, on other levels the 
specialist academies are subordinate both to the corresponding ministries and 
to governmental committees, while the branch research institutes and specialist 
industrial designing bureaus are shared by numerous organs, of which the main 
ones ate Gosplan of the USSR, the 15 union republic gosplans, the all-union 
ministries, the branch committees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, the 
republic ministries, the committees set up by the councils of ministers of the union 
republics, and the 104 sovnarkhozes (economic councils). The work of the 
research institutes and bureaus is coordinated by the State Scientific and Technical 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and similar committees in 
the union republic councils of ministers. In addition to providing scientific and 
technical information, these committees lay down the main lines of development 
of science and technology and supervise the practical application of the more im- 
portant inventions. However, in practice there is little or no coordination since 
not even the State Scientific and ‘Technical Committee has the right to issue decrees 
and directives, but is virtually limited to “‘consultations and recommendations.” 
L Prasda, February 14, 1956. 
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Moreover, it has no direct control over such’ important items as finance and 
supply, -which are in the hands of the Ministry of Finance and Gosplan re- 
spectively. The whole system of finance and supply is cumbersome, bureaucratic, 
and completely divorced from the needs of the scientific establishments concerned. 
‘This in turn retards the rate of progress and delays the practical application of 
new designs and technological processes. Finally, there is no question of the 
committees examining the research establishments’ work plans; this is done by the 
corresponding instizutes of the Academy of Sciences of tae USSR, its branches, 
the republic academies of sciences, the major scientific establishments of those 
branches of industry which engage in research, and the central government or- 
gans, such as Gosplan, ministries, and committees. 

In the USSR there are no special institutes for coordinating research and design- 
ing work within each branch of industry. Each branch usually has several centers 
engaged in similar work, but some of them come under Gosplan, some under the 
various sovnarkhozes, and cthers under the Academy of Sciences, and so on. The 
Soviet press has frequently quoted cases of this type of uneconomical dispersion 
of manpower and material. For example, there are many organizations helping 
to design and perfect mining machinery, but research is so split up that many 
problems in the all-round mechanization of mining have not yet been solved. Then 
again, research in electric locomotive building is carried out without any coordi- 
nation between the organizations concerned: the Ministry of Ways of Commu- 
nication, the designing bureau of the Novocherkassk Electric Locomotive Works, 
and the research section of the electro-technical industry. The result is that tech- 
nical faults and shortcomings in design have not been eliminated.* In March 1957, 
Izvestia published an article showing that research into metal-processing by the 
use of pressure was being carried out by numerous scientific institutes and factory 
laboratories, and that thousands of researchers and engineers were involved. The 
article complained that this duplication meant that none of the organizations 
concerned was able to work really effectively, since the manpower, equipment 
and resources, and finances were split ups’ A group of Soviet’ engineers 
wrote in Promyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta that during the past two years ten 
more research institutes and designing bureaus had been set up to study the 
problem of automation in industry. However, these too a-e subordinate to differ- 
ent organs, which set them tasks mainly of local importance, thereby drastically 
reducing their value. The engineers felt that there should be a single center to 
coordinate the research and designing work being carried out in the field of 
automation and instrument making. They concluded with the admission that. 

to date we are still carrying out few practical measures in the field of automation, 

although new achievements in physics, chemistry, mechanics, mathematics, and so 
on are constantly extending the possibilities of production automation.* 

Although experiments are of the utmost importance in research and the devel- 
opment of industrial techniques, to date the facilities for experimenting at both 

EEF Promyshlenno-ekoncmicheskaya gazeta, February 21 and 26, 1958. 


3 Tzvestia, March 20, 1957. 
4 Promyshlenno-choncmcheskaya gazela, February 9, 1958. 
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research and industrial centers are not what they should be in view of the techno- 
logical progress being made. One of thé main reasons for: this is excessive 
centralization. Member of the Academy of Sciences of the Georgian SSR 
E. Andronikashvili wrote: 


The need to approach the central offices over every question, even those of 
secondary importance, means that the reorganization of the basis of research in the 
most important i institutes drags on in the union republics for many years. In indtvi- 
dual cases it was finally completed only when the research question already posed 
had to a considerable degree lost its meaning.... The process of improving and 
renewing the basis for research must go much quicker than at present. 

Another problem is supply. The director of one research institute wrote that 
apparatus frequently being manufactured on an experimental basis is often needed 
but cannot be obtained. The result is that the institutes themselves have to make 
the necessary equipment, which cannot but be of inferior quality and extremely 
expensive.® This was borne out by vice-president of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR I. Bardin, who complained that “the overwhelming majority of the 
branches of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and of the republic academies 
are poorly equipped as far as modern research equipment is concerned.”? 


It is obvious that the administrative system makes really close liaison between 
the research institutes of any particular branch of industry and the institutes of 
the Academy of Sciences on the one hand and the factory laboratories and design- 
ing bureaus on’the other virtually impossible. Member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR A. V. Topchiev wrote on this subject: 


Experimental shops and equipment in enterprises are, of course, essential. But 
they will produce the greatest effect only if we are able to create an active, creative 
friendship between the workers in the academic and branch institutes and the 
enormous army of specialists ın the enterprises.® 


- ‘The fact that research and designing establishments are largely cut off from 
the production enterprises and regions for which they are working has a retard- 
ing effect, particularly in the practical application of the results of research to 
production. The majority of these establishments are in Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Kiev, although they may be carrying out orders for Siberia, the Urals, the Far 
East, or Central Asia. This means that local conditions are not always taken into 
consideration, and to date the sovnarkhozes do not appear to have been able to 
effect an improvement. Thus, although there is a highly developed machine- 
building industry in many parts of the country, for example, in the Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk, Gorky, and Donbas regions, none of them has an organization 
engaged in research into machine building. 

In spite of the decision to decentralize branch research institutes so as to bring 
them nearer to the centers of production, their distribution is by no means bal- 
anced, and the problem seems far from being solved. At present, although the 

5 Tavestia, May 5, 1957. 

è Pravda, March 23, 1958. 

7 Ibid., April 28, 1957. 

8 Ibid., Jane 6, 1958. 
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number of such establishments dropped to 2,756 in 1957 from the 1956 figure of 
2,797,° the number in the central regions continues to increase. Leningrad, for 
instance, has presently more than 250, about 90% of whose work is for other 
economic regions, while Kazakhstan, where industrial development is progressing 
rapidly, has in fact no research capacity. 

The manpower situation is analagous. The research institutes now run by the 
sovnarkhozes some-imes cannot function on their own simply because they do 
not have the necessary staff. There are reports in the Soviet specialist press of 
vacancies in heavy industrial research and designing organizations and so on, but 
these posts are mairly in the country’s eastern regions. Moreover, such complex 
tasks as the automation of major installations in the field of metallurgy, power, 
machine building, and so on has generally proved to be beyond the capabilities 
of the engineers and technicians employed by most enterprises.1° 

The staffs of the research institutes are frequently chosen not so much 
according to their ability, but on the basis of their political reliability and personal 
contacts. In all cases, the final word in the selection of personnel lies with the 
relevant Party organ. Moreover, centralized planning and bureaucracy damps per- 
sonal initiative as well as preventing researchers and engineers from working 
directly in their particular fields because of the need for them to participate in the 
compilation, examination, and ratification of production plans, a process which 
can take as long as six months. Even Pravda has complained that engineering and 
technical staff have to spend too much tas -on correspondence, forms, and 
reports.14 

The bureaucracy described in Dadia s now well-known novel Not By 
Bread Alone can easily be shown to be founded on fact, for there are innumerable 
instances of sugges-ions or inventions made by individuals or institutes not being 
examined for years. Thus, a certain Khlabuzar invented a coking oven 17% more 
productive than existing ovens and yielding higher quality coke. The decision 
to build the first model was first taken in 1950, ratified again in 1955, but to date 
nothing has been done practically.12 The PP-110 pneumatic drill, tested in 1955 
and clearly having great possibilities, is still not being manufactured on a large 
scale,1# Finally, in 1938, a professor Stepanov discovered a method for making 
various types of baads, rods, and pipes from molten metal, without casting. Even 
though many prominent scientists encouraged him and his experiments have been 
completed, his invention has still not received official sanction. Such examples 
could be repeated almost indefinitely. 

9° Kultsernos stroitelsivo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Cultural Make-up of the USSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 245; Narodnoe kBozyatstvo SSSR » 1956 godu : Statrstichesky exbegodnik 
(The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1956, p. 257; Dosti- 
aheniya sovetskos vlasti za 40 let v tsi frakb : Statssticheshy sbornik (Forty Years of the Achievements of Soviet 
Power in Figures), Moscow, 1957, p. 284. a 

Ae shlenno-chonomecheskaya gazeta, February 9, 1958. 

1 Pravda, February 6, 1958. 

1a Promyshlenno-skonomicheskaya gazeta, February 12, 1958. 


18 Tbid., February 14, 1958. 
u Thid., April 27, 1958. 
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A further point is that many directors of enterprises are simply not interested 
in experimenting with new equipment, since they do not have the necessary ex- 
perimental shops and refuse to carry out tests in the ordinary production shops 
as this would reduce planned output. On the other hand, enterprises which do 

` experimental work are frequently incommoded by the fact that planning organi- 
zations often set targets fot the production of new products before the results of 
the tests carried out on the prototypes have been completed. 


A serious brake on the rate of technological progress in the USSR is the govern- 
ment’s commitments to other countries. Large numbers of Soviet scientists and 
engineers have been sent to work in the Soviet-bloc countries, Asia, and the Near 
and Middle East. On January 19, 1958, Promryshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta re- 
ported that thousands of Soviet specialists were working in these countries or 
at least fulfilling orders for them. Thus, a Smo-Soviet agreement on scientific 
and technical cooperation concluded in January 1958 stipulated that Soviet sci- 
entists and engineers were to work on more than a hundred scientific and techno- 
logical problems for China. Then again, Soviet specialists are to build 40 indus- 
trial enterprises and 8 power stations, carry out geological exploration, build 
mines and railroads, set up 16 establishments for training qualified personnel, 
and carry out research work in Egypt.2> ~ 

Thus, the effectiveness of Soviet civil research is considerably lessened by 
shortcomings determined by faults in the Soviet system itself, and by the govern- 
ment’s domestic political policy. At the May 1958 plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee Khrushchev himself admitted that there were, serious short- 
comings in the organization of research and experimental work: the irrational 
division of men and resources, duplication, inadequate liaison between research 
and industry, the absence of adequate facilities for experimenting in many scien- 
tific establishments and productive enterprises, poor supervision, bureaucracy, and 
even lack of-interest by scientists and engineers in the development of science 
and technology.*° The result is that the general level of technological develop- 
ment in the USSR is not as high as would appear at first glance. Many branches 
of technology ate still lagging far behind their counterparts in the more advanced 
Western countries both in quality and quantity. For example, more than 40% of all 
Soviet machine tools are still nonautomatic,a type which is still being manufactured ; 
in 1957, the transportation machinery industry’ s orders for new machine tools was 
fulfilled by only 36%, the automobile, radio, and electrotechnical industries’ by 
only 25%, and the road-building materials industry’s by even less. Many major 
enterprises throughout the country still do not possess specialized machine tools.1” 
As one of the heads of the State Committee for Building Affairs N. Zubkov 
stated: “There has to date been no large-scale modernization and renewal of 
equipment at machine-building factories. As yet only in individual cases has pro- 
ductive capacity been increased in this way.”18 
18 bud. 

18 Pravda, May 10, 1958. 


17 Tzyestia, December 3, 1957; Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 22, 1958. 
18 Pravda, March 10, 1958. 
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The most advanced Epis technologically are held to be the tractor, 
automobile, and bearing factories, but even then much of their equipment is 
25 years old. 19 Tn the tractor factories, for example, only 33% of all machine tools 
are less than 20 years old.2° The bearings presently being manufactured are not 
meeting technical requirements and long ago lagged behind the best types 
produced by foreign firms for length of wear.*! Automation is stillin an embryonic 
state, and has so far been applied only to individual machires and processes. Only 
hydroelectric power stations have complete automation. The main difficulties in 
this field is the lack of personnel with the proper training and the shortage of 
equipment.?* Remote control is also not widespread. 


A problem still unsolved is that of meeting factories’ internal transportation’ 


needs—the moving of loads from shop to shop and so on. This work is done en- 
tirely by hand, even in new factories. In most branches of industry this and other 
forms of subsidiary work are not mechanized. There is infact a vast disproportion 
between the level of mechanization of the main and subsidiary work. For example, 
in the chemical industry only 16.6% of the total number of workers are engaged 
in productive work; the rest do subsidiary jobs. Even in the machine-building 
industry 40% of the overall amount of work performed is done by hand? Tech- 
nologically, the food and light industries are quite backward, particularly the 
textile industry, which, according to Soviet economists, oni require 12 to 20 
years to pring its equipment up to date.?4 
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The comparatively unfavorable scene as rar as civil research is concerned is 
certainly not duplicated on the military front. The Soviet government is concen- 
trating its efforts on increasing the USSR’s military potential in an effort to attain 
world superiority. Therefore, development of science and technology is being 
primarily linked not with any effort to improve the country’s standard of living, 
but with furthering the Soviet position on the international scene. This is indeed 
a part of the Communist doctrine on war: 


The struggle for qualitative and quantitative military technological superiority, 
.particularly in aviation, atomic and thermonuclear weapons, tanks and artillery, the 
struggle for the creation of a powerful and independent basis for a war economy 
becomes of outstanding importance in the event of a war. . .25 

Military technological superiority will be a reliable feto towards victory only 
when it is created at a quicker rate than the enemy’s.?® 


19 Promyshlenno-ckoncmicheskaya gazeta, January 22, 1958. 
20 Pravda, Decembez 13, 1957. 

21 bsid., January 12, 1956; [zvestia, December 3, 1957. 
a2 Promsyshlenno-ckonomicheskaya gazeta, February 9, 1958. 


33 V, Sominsky, O tekbnicherkom progresse promyshlennosti SSSR. (Technical Progress in Soviet ae 
try), Moscow, 1957, p. 174. 


m sblenno-skonomicheskaya gazeta, March 7, 1958. 
35 V, Sominsky, op. cit., p. 152. 


36 G, Pokrovsky, Naska i i tekbnika v sovremennykb vomckbh dines, anid Technology ın Modern War- 
fare), Moscow, 1956, p. 75. 
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The training of the various types of engineers takes place in higher military 
_ training establishments-institutes, academies, and senior officers’ schools—which 
also have advancement courses for men who have already qualified as engineers. 
All these schools are under the Ministry of Defense of the USSR;-which is also in 
charge of the engineers trained at special military departments in a number of 
civil higher educational establishments. No statistical data on the subject has been 
published. 


The special military academies occupy a place of their own in the system of 
higher military training establishments of the Ministry of Defense of the USSR. 
They turn out senior officiers trained in the technical sciences and military tech- 
nology. At present there are in the USSR in addition to military academies special- 
izing in problems of command, politics, law, medicine, veterinary science, and 
finance; the following specialized technical academies: the Zhukovsky and Mo- 
zhaisk aviation engineering academies; the Stalin Academy for Armored and Mech- 
anized Forces; the Krylov Naval’Academy for Shipbuilding and Armaments; 
the Dzerzhinsky Artillery Academy; the Marshal Govorov Artillery Radio Acad- 
emy; the Kuibyshevy Engineering Academy; the Marshal Budenny Communi- 
cations Academy; an academy of technology; a rear and transportation academy; 
the Marshal Voroshilov Academy for Chemical Defense; and the Academy of 
Artillery Sciences. ?? They all have three main tasks: to train technicians in various 

-specialties, to train highly. qualified instructors and technical specialists, and to do 
research in the field of arms and equipment. 


The Academy of Artillery Sciences, founded in 1946, is of particular impor- 
tance, engaging in research not only on the conventional weapons-—rifles, pistols, 
submachine guns, machine guns, cannons, howitzers, mortars—but also on rocket 
artillery installations. It also directs a number of institutes which carry out prac- 
tical experiments. It is known that two of the leading Soviet specialists in missile 
technology, A. A. Blagonravov and G. I. ae are members of it, the 

‘former being its president. 


Unlike the nonmilitary branches of the Soviet economy, the military sector 
has its research and designing work strictly coordinated and supervised by- special 
committees under the Ministry of Defense. Attached to the military academies 
and other military research institutes and designing bureaus are leading scientific 
establishments which direct their work and provide them with assistance. 


The research institutes and designing bureaus work closely with their counter- 
parts in the corresponding ministries and departments. Aircraft designer A. I. 
Mikoyan wrote that in the construction of airplanes, for example, specialists from 
all the cognate fields of knowledge work as a team.?8 Member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR A. Berg wrote that “the chief credit in the building and 
launching of the first artificial satellite goes, of course, to the specialists and 

r, Krasnaya zvezda, January 18, 1952; June 15 and 29, September 7 and 26, October 2 and 30, 1957; 
January 23, March 18 and 23, 1958; S. Shtraikh, 4A/eksei Nikolaevich Krylov : Ocherk xbizni 1 deyatelnostt 


(Aleksei Nikolaevich Krylov: An Outline of his Life and Work), Moscow, 1956, p. 5. 
38 Sovetsky patriot, September 15 and 18, 1957. ` 
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designers in [the field of] jet technology who, in conjunction with metallurgists, 
physicists, chemists, and specialists in thermotechnics and radioelectronics, created 
the powerful missile.”’#® Pokrovsky wrote in his book Science and Technology in 
Modern Warfare: 


Modern alay affairs can be built on a firm scientific basis, they must develop 
constantly, move forward, be supplemented with ever newer data. Provision for a 
future war can be made only by using the aggregate of the data of all the natural and 
social sciences. From this standpoint military affairs are in greater need of deep 
scientific foundations than any other sphere of man’s social activities.3° 


The Soviet government is certainly taking this standpoint in the effort to 
create new types of military equipment and weapons, and is mobilizing the 
country’s finest scientific brains regardless of the branch of the economy they are 
engaged in. Tasks laid down by the military agencies are given top priority and 
the best men, material, and equipment available are employed to fulfill them. ` 
Moreover, special centralized organizations are set up to help solve any important 
technological problems of military importance, in any sphere. 

Many institutes of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR have been recruited 
to work at problems of military significance. The Academy or Sciences’ Atomic 
Energy Institute is in charge of several teams of scientists and engineers presently 
working on the problem of a controlled nuclear reaction. Of the 13 institutes in 
the recently formed Siberian branch of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 9 
are to do research into atomic energy, thermonuclear reaction, the effects of high 
pressure, strain, and heat, radiotechnology, electronics, and mechanics. It is inter- 
_ esting to note that the Academy of Sciences numbers among its members persons 
presently on active military service with ranks as high as general or admiral. 

It has already been pointed out that the Soviet machine-building industry is 
by no means completely modernized. Nevertheless, it is able to provide enter- 
ptises working on military orders with the most up-to-date equipment and ma- 
chine tools. The aviation industry, for instance, is very well equipped, and any 
special machines or tools required are provided ‘regardless of the cost. 

In sum, the faults inherent in the totalitarian Communist system-—centralism 
and bureaucracy-make it impossible for it to ensure the successful and all-round 
development of every branch of the economy; on the other hand, this same cen- 
tralism permits effective concentration on particular spheres. As a result, although 
the Soviet Union is lagging far behind the other leading nations in the output of 
consumer goods, it is leading the world in the output of certain types of new 
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39 Pravda, October 17, 1957. 
30 G. Pokrovsky, op. est., p. 37. 
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The Soviet Shipbuilding Industry 


Russia’s shipbuilding industry, founded by Peter the Great at the end of the 
seventeenth century, progressed slowly, reaching its first peak on the eve of the 
1917 Revolution, when the yards, at St. Petersburg, Reval, Riga, Nikolaev, and 
Sevastopol could build battleships of 32,000 tons, fast, light cruisers, large, 
powerful destroyers, and submarines in reasonable time and of good quality. The 
Revolution, however, destroyed most of the shipbuilding industry and dispersed 
the skilled manpower accumulated painstakingly over many years. The Soviets 
spent the years up to 1928 rebuilding already existing yards, and although a few 
warships on the stocks since 1914 were launched and some merchant ships built, 
total output remained very small. During the First Five-Year Plan (1928-1932) 
work was again begun on’ submarines, torpedo boats, and other small craft, and 
a few merchant ships were constructed. The Second Five-Year Plan (1933-1937) 
‘ saw the building of even more submarines, the first new destroyers and cruisers, 
and more merchant ships. It was planned to increase the tonnage of the merchant 
marine by 576,000 gross tons, to add 2,512,000 gross tons of river barges, and to 
build self-propelled river craft with a total of 250,000 hp. Between 1929 and 1937, 
the Soviets claim to have launched about 850,000 gross tons of warship-tonnage, 
but this would appear excessive in view of the fact that only 480 vessels were built. 
However, by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan the building capacity of the 
Soviet shipyards may have reached about 750,000 gross tons, made up of about 
500,000 tons of barges, 100,000 tons of seagoing merchant ships, 100,000 tons of 
warships, and some 50,000 tons of self-propelled river vessels. The Third Five- 
Year Plan (1938-1941) witnessed yet another increase, and in 1941, 929 merchant 
ships, tugs, and so on with 511,220 gross tons were under construction, of which 
558, with a total of 210,063 gross tons, were to be commisioned in 1941, while in 
1940, 170 surface warships were commissioned. 


The Soviets also created the first large Far Eastern shipbuilding yard at Kom- 
somolsk and:revived the óld Russian yards at Archangel and Murmansk, while 
some yards along the Volga built ships for the Caspian Sea. 


During World War II, 98 Soviet yards were destroyed, a shattering blow to 
the country’s shipbuilding industry, and it took about five years to rebuild the 
yards at Leningrad, Odessa, Nikolaev, Sevastopol, and a number of other places. 
Materials captured from the Germans and allied deliveries helped in the task. The 
prewar production capacity was attained about 1949, and new yards were built 
in the Baltic states, the Far East, on numerous rivers, and in the Arctic region. 


Today, the total number of shipbuilding and repair yards is possibly in the 
region of 1,000, of which about half are able to build at least launches for military 
or general use. The other yards are either very small or are mainly kept busy with 
repair work. Only about 30 slipways are available for the construction of warships 
and merchant vessels of 1,000 tons and above. The number of slipways for inland 
vessels and barges is not known exactly, but may be around 1,000, and almost'as 
many may exist for the construction of motor launches and small fishing boats. 
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The main shipbuilding center is Leningrad, with seven large yards and over a 
dozen smaller ones producing about 160,000 tons of shipping per year and 
employing over 230,900 workers. The large ones are (1) the Sergo Ordzhonikidze 
yard, formerly known as Baltiisky Zavod, which can build vessels up to 290 
meters long and weighing 33,000 tons; (2) the Marti yard, formerly the Franco- ` 
Russe yard, which has slipways up to 200 meters in length and can build ships up 
to 28;000 tons (the name may have been changed recently); (3) the Sudomekh 
yard, formerly the New Acmiralty yard, which has some slipways up to 250 
meters long, completely enclosed and thus protected against the weather, and able 
to launch ships up to 22,000 tons; (4) the Zhdanov yard, formerly known as the 
Putilov Works, which, it is claimed, can build ships up to 40,000 tons; and (5) the 
Kanonersky, Nevsky, and Krasny Flot yards. 

Since 1950, these yards have byilt about 12 cruisers, over 1,000 Ayes 
and about the same number of destroyers and ‘escort vessels. Since 1955, when 
the bulk of the large number of warships slated for construction had already been 
launched, they concentrated on 8,000-ton tankers and other merchant ships. 
Tankers of 37,000 gross tons are on the stocks at the Sergo Ordzhonikidze yard, 
and cargo vessels of 10,000 gross tons are projected. Owing to the shallowness of 
the river Neva and the Leningrad-Kronstadt canal, larger ships cannot be fitted 
out completely at the yards along the Neva, but have to be towed to Kronstadt, 
where there are several dry and floating docks, 

Since the war, new shipyards have been opened and existing ones enlarged in 
Riga, Reval, Liepajz, Kaliningrad, and Vyborg, but they are still restricted to the 
construction of smaller warships, tugs, coasters, and launches. The main ship- 
building center in the Black Sea area is Nikolaev, where the I. I. Nosenko yard 
and yard No. 61 have slipways up to 250 meters long and can construct vessels up 
to 55,000 gross tans, while several destroyers and submarines can be built 
simultaneously in the covered sheds there. In Odessa several yards are engaged in 
the construction and repair of medium-sized merchant ships, tugs, and landing 
craft. The naval base at Sevastopol has mainly repair yards with dry and floating 
docks, but there are also a few slipways for the construction of light warships. 
Numerous new shipyards have been built along the shores of the Sea of Azov, at 
Zhdanov, Rostov, Osipenko, and Taganrog, and the Black Sea, at Novorossiisk, 
where the Turbine yard is said to be capable of building ships of 14,000 tons, and 
the repair yards of Batumi, Poti and Tuapse have been rebuilt. 

Owing to comparatively favorable climatic conditions and the fact that raw 
material and a source of power are near at hand, the total output of the Black Sea 
yatds is not far behind that of the Baltic yards, somewhere in the region of 
150,000 gross tons as against 200,000. In the Far East, the most efficient shipyard 
is at Komsomolsk-na-Amure. Built before World War IL at a cost of 230,000,000 
rubles, it has several slipways where cruisers and merchant ships up to about 
18,000 gross tons can be constructed. It must be remembered that the shallow 
estuary ‘of the Amur lirnits the.draught of all vessels to 8 meters. A new repair 
yard at Petropavlovsk cost 1,000,000 rubles and another at Nakhodka, 8,000,000. 
The yards at Vladivostok-Dalzavod Voroshilov and Dalzavod No. 2-can build 
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and repair smaller warships and merchant vessels, tugs, and fishing boats. Smaller 
yards are situated at Nikolaev, Alexandrovsk, and Sovetsky Gavan, and a dozen 
or so more can be found along the river Amur. The total output is, however, 
less than 100,000 gross tons (self-propelled ships of all types). 


The Arctic shipyards, where the first Russian vessels were built more than 
250 years ago, declined between 1832 and'1932 almost completely, but even 
before the outbreak of World War II steps had been taken to set up new yards at 
Archangel, Murmansk, Molotovsk, and Kola. There are five yards in Archangel, 
two in Murmansk, and some smaller ones in other ports, partly engaged in repair 
work. Some of these have covered yards, enabling work to be carried on the 
, whole year round. Archangel and Molotovsk are equipped for building warships 
and merchant vessels up to 15,000 gross tons, while Murmansk is said to be 
capable of constructing ships of 8,000 tons. Im all, the total output of the Arctic 
yards is likely to be around 50,000 gross tons of self-propelled vessels. 


The Caspian Sea has only small shipyards and repair yards. Construction of 
large ships, mostly tankers of 6,000, 9,000, and maybe 12,000 tons, goes on at yards 
along the Volga and other rivers, while the yards at Gorky, Kolomna, Perm, 
Shcherbakov, Stalingrad, Marks, Votkinsk, and Astrakhan, for example, are 
turning out not only river craft ranging from tugs and passenger vessels to large 
barges, but also seagoing ships of 4,500 to 12,000 tons. The total output of such 
yards may be as high as 100,000 tons of self-propelled craft per year, the bulk of 
which is launched along the Volga and its tributaries. All the other navigable 
rivers have their own, small shipbuilding yards, while many large shipyards are 
situated along the shores of the lakes, of which the most important are on lakes 
Ladoga, Onega, and Baikal. Some inland yards also produce landing craft, patrol 
‘boats, and small submarines. 7 

The annual output of the Soviet shipbuilding industry, which has about one 
million workers, is in the region of 150,000 tons of warships, 150,000 tons of 
seagoing merchant ships, almost 100,000 tons of seagoing tugs, coasters, and 
fishing vessels, and another 100,000 tons of self-propelled river craft (tugs, 
barges, tankers, and passenger vessels). To this total of 500,000 tons must be 
added over 500,000 gross tons of barges, mainly of wooden construction. This 
production capacity is in the main sufficient to meet the needs of the Soviet Navy 
and merchant marine. 

Since the end of World War I, over one million tons of warships have been 
built, as well as one million of seagoing merchant vessels, including about 
` 500,000 tons of tankers. However, although the shipyards seem able to produce 
all the hulls required, from time to time difficulties are encountered as far as the 
provision of engines and other gear is concerned. Moreover, the repair yards 
seem utterly incapable of keeping up with the inflow of work, delays as much as 
three, five, or even eight years being encountered. 

One of the advantages of Soviet shipbuilding is that costs do not have to be 
taken into consideration and as many as 50 or sometimes more ships of the same 
design are built simultaneously. Plans are prepared by a central shipbuilding 
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office and executed, with slight variations, by the shipyards. Ships are stoutly 
built (often for navigation in ice-covered waters) and of workmanlike appearance, 
but they have far fewer aids to navigation etc., than do the ships of other nations, 

A valuable contribution to Soviet shipbuilding comes from the satellites. East 
Germany builds fishing vessels, river craft, tugs, and freighters of 3,000 and 
10,000 gross tons, with a total output of almost 100,000 tons per year; the five 
Polish yards, some of which build ships of 10,000 gross tons, produce almost 
150,000 tons per year; and Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia build 
tugs, trawlers, coasters, and merchant ships up to 3,000 gross tons. Their com- 
bined capacity is in the vicinity of 200,000 tons, most of which is absorbed by the 
Soviet Union. In addition, Finnish yards are working mostly on Soviet orders. In 
the near future the satellites will be in a position to launch about 500,000 gross 
tons of merchant ships per year, while warshio construction in the Eastern bloc 
remains in the hands of the Soviets: 


* 


The importance of tankers for the world economy in peacetime and for supply 
in war can hardly be overstressed. Indeed, the outcome of both world wars 
depended to an appreciable amount on ability to carry large quantities of oil to the 
theaters of war, while the ever increasing consumption of fuel for heating, 

_ transportation, and industrial uses in the civilian sector is also increasing the 
importance of tankers. 

The first tankers, mostly carrying kerosene, appeared on the Atlantic during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Shortly afterwards, Russia introduced some 
on the Caspian Sea, operated, however, by foreign groups (Nobel, Deterding) and’ 
mostly built abroad. ‘These vessels were the first to install Diesel engines. 


As for the Soviet tanker fleet today, three types must be distinguished: 


1. River tankers, with loading capacities of several thousand tons, operating 
mostly on the Volga and the Amur, together with smaller vessels bringing to the 
industrial centers along the numerous Soviet inland waterways refined oil products. 


2. Tankers on the Caspian Sea. ‘The main sources of Soviet oil are still grouped 
around the shores of the Caspian, near Baku and Gurev, and most of the crude oil 
is transported from the wells to the Volga estuary Ly tanker, where it is trans- 
ferred to ships with a shallower draught for transportation to the refineries on the 
Volga. In 1941, the Caspian tanker fleet had been estimazed at 94 ships totaling 
270,000 gross tons, of which over 50 had been built before the 1917 Revolution. 
The Soviet-built ones were mostly 6,000-ton Diesel-driven vessels with a speed 
of about 11 knots, but after the war the Diesel-electric General Asi Aslanov was 
commissioned, and some sister ships, allegedly displacing 9,000 tons, may also 
have been built. It has been claimed that ten or more tankers of 14,000 tons have 
been constructed since 1945. There are.also numerous barges built to carry oil, 
but they operate only off the Volga estuary. To avcid having to transfer oil to 
shallow-draught barges off Astrakhan, some years zgo several small tankers of 
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about 1,800 gross tons with a full-load draught of less than four meters were 
ordered. They could carry oil from Baku or Gurgev up the Volga to the refineries 
at Stalingrad and pass through the Lenin Canal into the Black Sea. At least six 
such vessels are known to be in service. In all, about 400,000 tons of tankers are 
available in the Caspian Sea, and the total is likely to be brought up to around 
500,000 tons within a few years. 


3. Seagoing and coastal tankers. When World War II started, Soviet Russia 
had about 30 tankers totaling approximately 130,000 gross tons and a few small 
naval oilers of maybe 10,000 tons. War losses, numbering at least 20 ships, were 
compensated by about a dozen American lend-lease tankers and over 20 former 
German, Italian, Dutch, and French tankers captured, seized, or refloated. Hence, 
by 1946 the Soviet tanker fleet had about 45 ships totaling 200,000 tons. It is 
almost certain that the Soviets continued the construction of three German 
tankers of 6,550 gross tons on the stocks at Varna, Bulgaria, and another of 
3,000 tons under construction at Kherson, which fell into Russian hands in 1944. 


The heavy damage done to the Soviet shipbuilding industry during the war 
and the fact that in the immediate postwar years building capacity was very 
limited caused the Soviets to try to order tankers from foreign yards. But owing 
to the political tension only two of 8,840 gross tons were delivered, one of which, 
the Tuapse, was captured in 1954 by Chinese Nationalist gunboats and now 
serves as a naval oiler at Formosa. Sweden, however, delivered in 1951-52 six 
Diesel-driven coastal tankers of 1,114 gross tons, while Finland, economically 
bound to the Soviet Union by the péace treaty and the subsequent trade agree- 
ments, between 1952 and 1958 built about 30 tankers, mostly of the 1,169-ton 
Diesel-driven type, but also including four of 4,000 tons (another four have been 
ordered) and some of 3,250 tons. The smaller coastal tankers built in Sweden and 
Finland are either attached to fishing fleets or serve outlying ports and settlements 
in the Arctic and Pacific, although a few act occasionally as naval tankers. The 
Irtysh, for example, one of the Swedish-built 1,114-ton tankers, was reported to 
- be refueling four submarines off the Californian coast on March 15, 1958, East 
Germany provided some small tankers built in 1956-57, while 15 others of 247 
gross tons are presently under construction. The former may be scheduled to 
work with fishing fleets, while the latter seem to be intended for the Black and 
Caspian seas. The Rosslau shipyard also produced a number of 580-ton tankers 
designed for refueling fishing vessels. However, as the satellites could build only 
coastal tankers and no more Soviet orders were accepted abroad, the USSR had to 
build the large tankers required by the country’s steadily increasing industrial needs. 

The Soviet shipyards had been repaired and in part improved by 1950, but the 
stepped-up naval construction program, involving cruisers, destroyers, escort 
vessels, and submarines, meant that almost all available slipways, manpower, and 
steel were being used to full capacity, so that the construction of tankers started 
in earnest a few years later. 


The main type being built is the so-called Leningrad class, of which at least 50 
‘have been commissioned since 1953. These tankers of 7,961 or 8,229 gross tons 
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have a length of 145.5 meters, a breadth of 19.2 meters, 2 Diesel engines with 
4,000 hp and a speed of 12 knots, and a loading capacity of about 14,000 tons. 
Although dwarfed by the modern Western supertanker, they nevertheless boosted 
the Soviet tanker toanage within a few years from less than 300,000 gross tons to 
almost 700,000. Some of these tankers were also employed to carry grain. The 
construction of this type of tanker seems to have reached its zenith, and two are~ 
now being built for East Germany, while other satellites have shown an interest in 
them. The Soviets are also offering Leningrad class tankers for sale in the West. 


In the past few years a series of coastal tankers of about 1,500 gross tons, 
known as the Bolshevik Narimanov class, has been built. However, the general 
trend towards supertankers has led the Soviets to make a bid in this field too. 
Construction of a few tankers of about 16,000 gross tons was begun, mostly in 
Black Sea yards, and in 1956 the Ksasnodar was launched at Nikolaev. One or two 
tankers of 37,000 tons are now on the stocks at Leningrad. They have a length of 
201 meters, a breadth of 26 meters, steam-turbine engines of 19,000 hp, a speed of 
17 knots, and a loading capacity of 25,000 tons of oil. They are intended for 
service between the Black Sea and the Far East. Tankers of 47,000 gross tons 
have been projected and there seems no reason why the Soviets should not be able 
to build such ships within a few years. 


In all, 800,000 tons of seagoing tankers may now be available, while the final 
target of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is near the million-ton mark. Part of this 
tonnage will be assigned to the Soviet Navy for purely military use, but the 
remainder, at least four-fifths, would meet Soviet dotnestic needs as well as 
ptoviding space for the export of oil. The satellites also have a few tankers. 
Bulgaria has two small coastal tankers of 280 gross tons; Romania has two 
(excluding numerous river tankers and oil-carrying barges), although plans have 
been made to purchase five Soviet Leningrad class tankers of 40,000 gross tons; 
East Germany has two Leningrad class tankers; Poland has two tankers of 4,000 
gross tons built in Finland, one 1,500-ton tanker under construction, and another 
of 18,000 tons projected, two older small coastal tankers, and three medium-sized 
tankers bought abroad, while four tankers of 20,000 gross tons have been ordered 
from Yugoslavia. In addition, tne Chinese have some coastal tankers and two 
Chinese-built ships of 3,700 and 4,500 gross tons respectively. None of the 
Communist-bloc ccuntries has sufficient tankers to meet its own needs, but steps 
to improve this situation have already been taken and a total of about 200,000 
gross tons is likely to be reached in the near future. 


In conclusion, the great efforts made by the Soviets to build up their tanker 
fleet have produced the desired effect: the country’s economy will profit from the 
increased tanker tonnage, consumption and industrial production are likely to be 
increased, and oil exports stepped up. A strong tanker, fleet would even enable the 
Soviets to make deals with the oil-producing countries of the Near and Middle 
East. Last but not least, the mobility of the Soviet Navy has been much increased _ 
by the addition of modern tankers, almost completely ee prior to 1950. 


J. Meister 
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International Communism 


Soviet Economic Integration Plans for the Communist Bloc 


On June 26-30, 1958, the Soviet-bloc Council for Mutual Economic Aid held 
its ninth session in Bucharest. This event aroused little comment in the non- 
Communist world, despite the fact that the session of June 18-25, 1957 in Warsaw 
had made decisions of considerable economic and political import. As deputy 
chairman of the oats Committee’ for Foreign Economic Relations P. Nikitin 
put it: 

At present in accordance with the decisions of the eighth session of ie Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid the countries participating on the Council have set about 
preparing the materials for the compilation, of long-range economic plans for 
1959-65 and the main lines for economic development down to 1975. Further... 
specialization and extended cooperation ... are envisaged.1 


At the end of September 1957, the chairmen of the planning organs of the 
countries on the Council had discussed a joint fifteen-year economic plan (1960- 
75) in Prague. It was agreed that the individual countries should draw up their 
own economic plans which would then be coordinated at intetnational levels.? 
Reports reaching the West on the talks between the various delegations of special- 
ists and the decisions of the Bucharest session indicate clearly enough that the 
Council has set about the practical measures necessary for the economic integra- 
tion of the Soviet-bloc states. However, not only is Soviet economic development 
to be closely linked with that of the satellites, the fifteen-year plan is pursuing 
other, equally important aims. 

The ‘Council was founded on January 25, 1949 in Moscow and appeared at 
first to be arather innocuous body. The communiqué justifying its creation pointed 
out that the Marshall Plan had led to an economic boycott of the USSR and the 
East European states which were unwilling to submit to its dictatorship. Accord- 
ingly, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, and the USSR had 
thus decided to form the Council, whose aim would be the exchange of economic 
information, mutual aid in technical matters, and the exchange of raw materials, 
foodstuffs, machinery, and equipment.’ Such a step appeared to be more of a 
demonstrative than practical nature, since the opinion was widespread that Mos- 
cow rigidly controlled the satellite economies. Here, one detail was overlooked: 
The creation of the Council meant that the leading role of the Soviet Union was 
no longer of paramount importance. The Communist-bloc countries were aiming 
at the removal of national boundaries, at least in the economic field. 

The communiqués on the first sessions of the Council were very brief. The one 
on the results of the second conference on August 27, 1949, held in Sofia, re- 





1 Tepestia, January 16, 1958, 

3 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, January 4, 1958. | 

3 B. Meissner: Das Ostpakt-Systent: Dokumente. Heransgegeben von der Forschungsstelle fur Volker- 
recht und auslandisches offentliches Recht der Universitat Hamburg, Frankfurt am Main—Berlin, 1955, 
pp. 108—109. 
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stricted itself to the remark that the council had discussed current work problems 
and taken the necessary decisions.* Then came an apparent standstill which lasted 
until 1954, Nevertheless, in spite of signs to the contrary, economic integration 
among the Soviet-bloc countries continued unabated over this period. The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage of trade done by some Communist-bloc states 
with the Communist bloc as a whole during the period 1949-53: 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 2949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Poland ......... 43.0 59.0 58.0 67.0 70.4 Bulgaria ...... 82.0 88.0 92.0 89.0 85.7 
Czechoslovakia.. 45.0 52.0° 60.0 71.0 78.4 Albania ....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Hungary ....... 46.0 61.0 67.0 71.0 77.0 East Germany.. — 65.2 75.0 74.0 76.4 
Romania ....... 82.0 83.0 79.0 85.0 844 China......... — 260 61.0 72.0 — 


SOURCE Ostesrepe-Wertschaft, Stuttgart No. 1 (1956), p. 3. 


The Soviet Union, of course,,took much of the satellites’ trade; in 1952 it 
accounted for 58% of Romania’s foreign trade, 57% of Bulgaria’s, 48% of East 
Germany’s, 35% of Czechoslovakia’s, 32% of Poland’s, 29% of Hungary’s, and 
54% of China’s. The Soviet Union did 80% of its foreign trade with the Commu- 
nist bloc in 1952, while Outer Mongolia, Albania, and North Korea traded ex- 
clusively with Communist countries.5 

In this period economic development was not accompanied by the reorgani- 
zation and integration of the individual countries’ economies. The only essential 
change in the satellites’ economic structure was the emphasis on heavy industry. 

From 1953 onwards, however, voices began to be heard in Eastern Europe 
demanding a better division of labor among the Communist-bloc countries. Then 
Czech foreign minister Dvorak wrote in the Kominform newspaper Za prochny 
mir, za narodnuyu demokratiya that changes from the second half of 1953 would lead 
to increased coordination of economic plans and output, while a rapid increase 
in the standard of living of the “‘people’s democracies,” more careful planning of 
new capital investments, and the more careful use of existing production capac- 
ities would remove any tendencies toward economic autarky.* Such ideas were 
by no means new, but in the period 1954-56 they began to acquire ever-increas- 
ing practical importance. References to an increased standard of living began 
to appear more regularly in official communiqués; the slogan “coordination” 
led in the summer of 1957 to the proclamation of the fifteen-year plan. It would 
appear at first glance that this coordination and division of labor were aimed at 
increasing the standard of living of the Communist-bloc peoples. 

' The Council conferences of March 26-27, 1954 in Moscow, of August 1954 
in Budapest, and of June 1955 in Warsaw gave a good idea of the lines to be taken. 
Besides heavy industry, the individual Communist states were to concentrate, 
within the framework of the “international socialist division of labor,” on those 
branches of industry which best suited them. Poland, for example, was to manu- 
facture medium tractors, Hungary to help Czechoslovakia to build an aluminum 
plant, and the latter to deliver equipment to the former for bauxite processing 
4 Thid, p. 109. 

5 G. Kohlmey, Der demokratische Weltmarkt, Berlin, 1955, pp. 229—30. 

6 Za prochny mir, x2 narodnuyx demokratiya, Bucharest, February 12, 1954. 
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works, On the other banal Bulgaria was not to build up its own tractor and auto- 
mobile industry. It was further reported that the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, and East Germany had regulated by treaty various types of rolling-mill 
products and come to an agreement on the joint manufacture and distribution 
of ball bearings.” 
The Berlin conference of May 18-25, 1956 was convened with the express 
purpose of implementing Moscow’s plans for the economic integration of the 
Communist-bloc states. The official communiqué stated that 


at the Council session problems of coordinating the development of important 
branches of the national economy of the countries participating for the years 1955 
to 1960 were discussed, that is, machine building, precision and optical instrument 
manufacture, ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy, the coal, petroleum, and gas 
industries, the chemical industry, light industry, and agriculture. The session of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid accepted recommendations agreed on between the 
countries concerned as to the amount of production and mutual deliveries of the 
most important machinery, equipment, raw materials, fuel, and foodstuffs.® 


The East German newspaper Neses Deutschland added that the manufacture of 
over 600 machine-building industry products had been divided among the coun- 
tries specializing in this particular branch of industry.® Accordingly, all other 
countries were to cease manufacturing these goods. 


By the middle of 1956, all the people’s democracies, with the exception of 
Bulgaria, had announced their five-year plans, which had been coordinated with 
each other and with the Soviet plan. Integration and division of labor were par- 
ticularly noticeable in the machine-building and metallurgical industries. A similar 
integration had been planned in the steel and iron industries with the aim of 
stepping up iron ore output to 68.3 millions tons, steel production to 90.4 million, 
and the manufacture of rolling-mill products to 68.6 million tons by 1960. If 1955, 
the year immediately preceding the Polish and Hungarian events, which had such 
serious economic consequences for the Soviet Union and the satellites, is taken 
by way of example, the following picture of Soviet-bloc trade is obtained: 


Breakdown of Soviet-Bloc Trade in 1955 


Percentage of Trade with USSR Poland Hungary’ slovakia Germany Romania Bulgaria 
USSR alesis Oise doa ve naea ERN EES — 32.2 22.0 33.7 40.0 47.0 46.2 
Poland oes siida cies awied asee iioa Saree eae 97 — 5.1 6.7 10.1 2.6 4.0 
FUN Baty oie ei eed Seas ta vice ened oe eee see 40 3.1 — 5.6 5.1 5.1 4,3 
Czechoslovakia .... 0. cee eee eee e eee 124 84 118 — 6.1 12.8 11.6 
East Germany... cee cece ee eee cece neces 16.1 13.4 10.0 6.7 — 7.7 13.1 
Romaa. s ranse Citicawe sete dase nance 7.3 1.3 3.3 4.5 3.0 — 4.6 
Bulgaria. vised en wise isa ole eee eee 28 0.9 1.7 2.2 2.0 2.1 — 


algaria 
China, Albania, North Korea, Outer Mongolia... 6.6 3.8 5.7 10.1 8.1 2.1 3.5 
SOURCE: Heater dam Bireram Verbexg, Munich, No 5 (1957), pp 5—6. 


7 Ostesropa-Wirtschaft, Stuttgart, No. 1 (1956), p. 6. 
8 Nenes Deutschland, Berlin, May 30, 1956. 
° Ibid. 
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The two states expected to play the major role in economic integration are 
naturally Czechoslovakia and East Germany, the two most highly industrialized 
satellites. In 1956, Poland and Hungary were to play important roles—the former 
with its coal, the latter with its bauxite, uranium, and industry. Increased 
Hungarian economic participation in the Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
would make independence from Moscow more difficult. Demands were heard 
during the Hungarian Revolution which were clearly directed against the Coun- 
cil. On October 28, 1956, the Revolutionary Committee stated that 


the government should abrogate all foreign trade agreements which are disadvan- 
tageous to this country. It should make public all foreign trade agreements concluded 
in the past, including those relating to uranium ore and bauxite.1° 


The revolutionaries were evidently opposed to Soviet monopoly over Hun- 
garian uranium and bauxite. Unt October 1956, the Hungarian uranium mines 
were under complete Soviet control; Hungarian atomic scientist Janosi stated that 
“Hungarian experts were left in the dark. For instance, I, as Vice-Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Comittee, was not informed about the existence of uranium,” 11 


The Polish and Hungarian events of October 1956 threatened Moscow’s plans’ 
for economic integration. The serious setback suffered obviously compelled the 
Kremlin to reorganize economic relations with the European satellites. This proc- 
ess took place not within the framework of the Council, but by direct bilateral 
agreements between the USSR and the individual satellite countries. A major point 
was revision of import-export prices between the USSR and the satellites. Poland 
came off best from the new prices; the price paid by the Soviets for Polish coal 
-had been one of the reasons for the Warsaw disturbances in October 1956. Go- 
mulka succeeded in having Polish debts amounting to 2.1 billion rubles annulled. 
Simultaneously, Pcland was granted credit to the value of 700 million rubles and 
grain worth 400 million rubles.1* Hungary also received important concessions—at 
least the removal of certain abuses was pompously proclaimed. The joint Soviet- 
Hungarian declaration signed in Moscow stated that in the future Hungary would 
sell its uranium to Moscow at a just and mutually agreed price.13 


Such economic aid, granted either by the Soviet Union or by the individual 
satellite states to each other, was not merely intendec as a means of bridging over 
temporary economic failures; it was rather a form of economic credit, designed to 
make the satellites more dependent on Moscow and one another. Such credits were 
obviously more in the nature of capital investments. East Germany, for example, 
received, on the basis of talks held January 3-8, 1957 in Moscow, credit to the 
value of 340 million rubles in convertible currency in order to buy raw material 
which the USSR could not supply from the West.14 In March 1957, Moscow 
granted Hungary economic aid in the form of credit to the value of 875 million 





10 Report of the Special Committes on the Probleme of Hungary, New York, 1957, p. 77, Annex G. 
UL The Revolt in Hiwsgary, New York, 1957, p. 64. 

18 TASS, November 18, 1956. 

13 Nepszabadsag, March 29, 1957. 

u TASS, January 7, 1957. 
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rubles1ë and in December 1957 further credit of 300 million rubles.1¢ Hungarian, 
Minister Antal Apro made it clear that these credits were intended as capital 
investments, to step up the development of those branches of Hungarian industry 
manufacturing exports for the Near East.” 


During the second half of this period of bilateral economic agreements be- 
tween Moscow and the satellites the former embarked on its new multilateral 
plan-the fifteen-year plan for the Soviet Union and the European satellites—at the 
Warsaw session of June 18-25, 1957. In the West the topics for discussion at the 
conference were seen as the unsatisfactory supply of coal, coke, oil, and ores to 
the heavy and consumer goods industries and the problem of supplying East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia with Polish coal.18 However, the fifteen-year plan 
is not just another economic plan. It aims at turning the USSR and the satellites 
into a single economic unit, thus making national boundaries politically and mili- 
tarily unnecessary. The Council for Mutual Economic Aid is an economic organ 
intended to implement Moscow’s policies on the international level. This fact 
became obvious six days after the creation of the Council in 1949 when Yugo- 
slavia sent a note to Moscow expressing surprise at not being invited to the inau- 
gural ceremony.!® From the very beginning the Council was intended as a “weapon 
of socialism”; Stalin’s death, “liberalization,” “the peace offensive,” Khrush- 
chev’s climb to power and his reforms—decentralization of Soviet industry and 
nationalization of the kolkhozes—have not effected the Council. Quite the reverse. 
The originally planned role of the Council is now coming more and more to the 
fore. For years reports in the satellite press on the Council were few and far be- 
tween. The introduction of the fifteen-year plan leads to the conclusion that the 
Council is possibly—by different means, of course-to assume the role of the former 
Comintern. 


For several months now there have been frequent commentaries of a propa- 
ganda nature on the Council and acknowledgment of its program has become one 
of the obligatory slogans for Soviet-bloc statesmen. On April 3, 1958, Khrushchev 
and Kadar pledged themselves to mutual economic aid in Budapest ;*° in June, 
Czech Party First Secretary Antonin Novotny glorified the Council’s work at the 
Eleventh Czech Party Congress; and a Hungarian-Bulgarian joint declaration 
of June 27, 1958.stressed the Council’s work.?? An article in the Hungarian Party 
organ-Nepszabadsag of June 26, 1958 stated: 


To no purpose did the Seventh Congress of the Union of Yugoslav Communists 
regret that the “division of the world into blocs entailed just such a splitting of the 
world’s economy instead of economic integration and thus caused enormous harm 


18 Nepszabadsag, op. cit. 

` 18 Yhid., December 25, 195. 

_ Y Ibid. 

18 Nene Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich, June 26, 1957. 
19 B, Meissner, op. cit. 
20 Nepszabadsag, April 4, 1958. 
21 Aufbau und Frieden, Prague, June 19, 1958. 
32 Nepszabadsag, June 29, 1958. 
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to peoples.” The creation of the socialist camp, the stepping up of the economic 
cooperation of the countries of this camp entails enormous advantages, above all for 
the peoples of the socialist camp, but also for everybody outside [its] borders... 
who desires peace and socialism. ` 


Today, it is, for tactical reasons, inexpedient for the Communists to stress the 
general ideological struggle. Not only has Communism suffered severe setbacks 
since 1948 in Yugoslavia, East Germany, Poland, and Hungary, but too great an 
emphasis of the ideological struggle would harm Moscow’s peace policy. The 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid is a much better weapon. As Czech Party 
First Secretary Novotny put it: “The decisive battle for the realization of social- 
ism must be fought in the economic sphere.” 23 


The fifteen-year plan automatically disproves the view that the Soviets are 
not intent on maintaining the status quo, but might be persuaded, at a summit con- 
ference, for example, to free some of the satellites. ‘The plan entails the final incor- 
poration of the satellites into the Soviet empire, while the division of labor is 
gradually creating a situation in which the economic independence of these coun- 
tries is being reduced from year to year so that they will eventually be able to 
survive only withia the Eastern bloc. 


Moscow’s policy of economic integration coincides with official statements by 
Soviet statesmen on the fate of the satellites (except for East Germany). Moscow 
leaves no doubt as to the fact that the creation of the so-called people’s democracies 
is a development which cannot be reversed. The fifteen-year plan demonstrates the 
Kremlin’s seriousness in this matter. It does, however, to some extent contradict 
Moscow’s attitude to German reunification. Numerous Soviet declarations have 
stressed that reunification is the affair of the two German states presently in exist- 
ence, and can only be achieved by negotiations between East and West Germany.*4 
At the same time the Kremlin is going ahead with an economic plan aimed at 
linking East Germany with Eastern Europe. East German participation in the 
plan and the propagation of a temporary federation ofthe two German states as 
a way to reunification show that Moscow has not given up hopes of annexing 
West Germany. First Secretary of the East German Socialist United Party (SED) 
Walter Ulbricht made this point rather clear in his interview with the Si#ddentsche 
Zeitung when he replied in answer to the question as to how long the period 
of confederation would last prior to actual reunification, “that depends above 
all on the working class and their organizations.” 25 


The fifteen-year plan has become an integral part of Soviet policy and there 
ate daily promises of economic successes in the Soviet Union and the socialist 
camp. Khrushchey stated in Budapest on April 3, 1958 that “the Soviet people is 
sure that our country will in the immediate future not only catch up but also over- 
take the United States in the economic field.”?* The task, however, is not an easy 

23 Thid., June 19, 1958, 

24 Prayda, September 9, 1957. 


35 Suddextschs Zeitung, Munich, February 15-16, 1958. 
38 Nepszabadsag, April 4, 1958, 
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one, in spite of forced industrialization. Even Communist sources admit that in 
1956 American per capita output was considerably in advance of that of the USSR: 
electric power, 320% ; coal, 50%; petroleum, 400%; iron ore, 130%; steel, 160%; 
cement, 160%; woolen cloth, 30%; footwear, 140%. The Communist counter 
to such figures is to quote the following index of industrial output of the USSR, 
the USA, and the most highly industrialized West European states (1913=100):27 


1929 1938 1956 
Soviet Union ........... 158 657 3,018 
United States ........... 167 136 402 
Great Britain ........... 98 113 148 
France oieiie sissies ies eis 139 105 185 
West Germany.......... 102 124 223 


\ 

It would, however, appear that Soviet industrial output has reached its 
maximum potentialities with the present resources of material and manpower. 
Output of steel is the backbone of any program of industrialization and in 1956, 
the Soviets planned to increase overall steel output of the Council countries to 
90.4 million tons by 1960. Soviet steel output for 1957 was 51 million tons,?8 
and the combined figure for the European satellites 16 million tons.?® On May 
29, 1958, Radio Prague gave a total figure of 68 million tons. However, if, which 
appears highly unlikely, the figure of 90.4 million tons is reached by 1960, the 
Soviet bloc will still be far behind Western steel production. Western Europe- 
including one million tons from Yugoslavia—had in 1957 a combined total of 90.5 
` million tons, while the United States alone produced 102 million tons.®° 


Moscow apparently feels itself compelled to take some measures to improve 
the Soviet citizen’s standard of living. On November 6, 1957, Khrushchev inau- 
gurated a campaign to overtake American per capita output of meat, milk, and 
butter in the near future.*! In January 1958, Moscow announced that the Soviet 
Union would overtake American per capita output of milk in 1958.3? Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations P. Nikitin 
linked this task with the work of the Council, basing himself on a quotation from 
a speech by Khrushchev: 


This task—as N. S. Khrushchev pointed out—will be solved much quicker if 

_ economic cooperation among the socialist countries is consolidated and perfected on 

the basis of the rational division of labor, cooperation in production, and the 
coordination of plans for their economic development. 33 


. The: Council for Mutual Economic Aid is also a vehicle for Soviet expansion, 
as embodied in the economic aid to the so-called neutral countries. The planned 
coordination and division of labor should considerably step up this policy of 





2? Tbid., September 29, 1957. 

38 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 

3° Nepszabadsag, April 6, 1958. 

30 Bulletin desPresse- und Informationsamtes der Bundesregierung, Bonn, No. 51 (1958), p. 466. 
31 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 

33 TASS, January 21, 1958. 

33 Tzvestia, op. cit. i 
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expansion. One such example is the factory equipment to be delivered by the USSR 
to the United Arab Republic, much of which is being manufactured by Hunga-y. 
Moscow, therefore, gains political influence by granting favorable credit in the 
form of goods, the cost of which is partially borne by the satellites. The Courcil 
for Mutual Economic Aid is thus not merely a defensive measure against the 
West, but an active weapon in Moscow’s policy of expansion by every means 
possible. Stefan C. Stolte 


Literature and Arts 


The Young Generation of Soviet Writers 


' The character and trends of the creative work being produced by Soviet youth 
is of particular significance inasmuch as it is the key to the spiritual outlook and 
general behavior of the younger Soviet generation. As is known, one of the most 
pressing problems now facing the Soviet leaders is the attitude of the youth of the | 
country and much attention is being given to it. Crises, particularly of an economic 
nature—in industry or agriculture, for example—are a commonplace in the Soviet 

. Union, and as soon as one is over, another takes its place. But if, say, the creation 
of the sovnarkhozes or the reorganization of the MTS do not produce the desired 

results, other experiments, whether on similar or completely different lines, can 
always be made, in the hope that the ultimate goal will eventually be achieved; 
either way, no absolutely irreparable damage to the regime is likely to be doze. 
Ideological crises, however, are a different matter; if they are not solved with 
complete success, the whole foundation of. the Soviet structure is undermined. 
This is particularly true in the case of the youth, for from the younger generation 
of today come the leaders of tomorrow. 

Thus, the present ideclogical crisis now so evident among Soviet youtk is 
rightly being regarded by the authorities as a top-priority problem. Under Soviet 
conditions, the very fact that the press is writing so much on the topic is an 
indication ofits gravity. On June 15, 1958, Pravda contained a lead article entit.ed 
“An Important Task of Our Society” in which this disquietude was clea-ly 
discernible. After the usual beginning, stressing how much better off Commurist 
youth is than its non-Communist counterpart—““The Communist Party is carrying 
out enormous work on educating the new man. . ., capitalism is maiming people, 
disfiguring them spiritually, and crushing their sense of dignity”—the admission 
is made that “this does not mean that we have already put an end to the remnants 
of the past, the old views and habits, inherited from capitalism.” This statement 
heralded a veritable diatribe against “amoral” actions by individual members of 
the younger generation. “Among young people there are those who lead a lezy 
way of life, have a careless attitude towards physical labor, and pay homage to the 
tinsel of the capitalist world.” 

Then again on Apul 18, 1958 Khrushchev stated at the Thirteenth Komsomol 
Congress that 
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in some places the organization of a youth meeting begins with a call to the police: 

“Send a policeman, we want to hold a youth meeting. . .”. “Why a policeman?” 
“What do you mean, why? To calm [them] down...” Do we really have in Com- 
munism hooligans and policemen to calm them down?! 


‘True, these are primarily attacks on the ethics of Soviet youth; but accusations 
of a political nature are equally common. Thus, Komsomolskaya pravda published an 
article on April 13, 1958 by head of the students’ department of the Komsomol 
Central Committee A. Tarasov, entitled “Kazan—A Students’ City.” Tarasov 
complained that “the [student] members of the [Komsomol] bureau of the 
university’s chemical faculty, having decided that Komsomol work hampers their 
studies, demanded that they be replaced before the expiration of their term of 
office.” 

Indeed, the whole tone of most of the statements in the Soviet press on the 
subject imply that the problem is primarily political. The talk of hooliganism, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and the like naturally raises the question of the reason 
for such outbursts. Here, the Soviet press does not, or rather cannot give the 
right answer, but literature is not bound quite so rigidly by the Party as is the 
press and here, especially among the younger authors, the mood of youth can be 
traced with reasonable accuracy. 


However, before turning to the younger Soviet writers it is worth noting 
what such a well-established writer as A. Korneichuk has to say on the subject. 
In his latest play Why the Stars Smiled one of the characters, a young student, says: 


You are living in the past, but I live for the future. Perhaps the Komsomol was 
once a gay, interesting organization, but now it is such a bore. It only hinders us 
poets with its copybook truths...2 ` 


His mother too speaks in a similar vein and mentions the fact that a young girl 
of her acquaintance had left the Komsomol, although her father still worked in 
the oblast committee. Korneichuk shows in a number of dialogues how many 
young persons constantly dream of the free world, of Paris, Stockholm, Italy, and 
other places with a vastly different way of life. Of course, the tried and trusted 
Communist Korneichuk is not trying to present such views in a favorable light. 
Quite the reverse; he caricatures them and condemns them, but that is not the 
point. What really matters is that he is willingly OEGE the existence of 
such features as something widespread. 

However, the sincere thoughts and feelings with which many of the works 
of the younger authors are imbued reveal more on the essence of the problem 
than the propaganda attacks of the Korneichuks. In this respect, the most out- 
standing is the young 25-year old poet Evgeny Evtushenko, who in almost every 
verse expresses his protest against the system and against an ideology which in 
the Soviet Union has the force of law. In the well-known speech he made on 
literature Khrushchev even mentioned him by name, expressing the hope that 
Evtushenko would “pay some attention to Party criticism.” However, the writer 


1 Pravda, April 19, 1958. 
2 Znamya, No. 1 (1958). 
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refused to join the Komsomol, and he may be taken as best characterizing the 
moods of the Soviet young generation. His freshness and unwillingness to make 
himself a servant ere two of the most striking features of his verse. 


Typical of his work is his collection of poems entitled Promise? which was 
published at the beginning of 1958 although first set up in type early in 1957. The 
title indicates the poet’s promise to remain true to himself irrespective of the 
demands made on-him by the Party leaders. 


The symposium begins with the poem Prologue, in which the poet expresses 
his credo: “Long live movement / and fervor / and longing / triumphant long- 
ing! 7 Boundaries hinder me... /I do not like / not knowing Buenos Aires, 
New York /I want to roam ‘about j as much as I like/in London, /talk to 
everybody / even in broken English. / Like a boy / hanging out of the omnibus / I 
want to travel through Paris it the morning, /I want art, but different—like 
myself!” (p. 6). 

Indicative of the man is his attitude to those persons rarely mentioned in the 
press—the thousands who have returned from the concentration camps. In a poem 
dedicated to one of the returnees, he wrote: “He eagerly listens to the radio, / 
follows the press, / everything in him breathes character / buzzes with interest ...” 
(p. 21). 

It is not without reason that in the final line of this poem he adds that he 
himself is afraid of nothing. 


Evtushenko’s negative attitude toward the existing system is brought to the 
fore in a short poem about a boy with an apple in his hand who catches each 
breath of life and who is destined for great things in the future. The poet is 
clearly speaking of the new generation which wants to build life in a new way, 
not at all according to Party directives. He foresees a dreadful clash between this 
young generation and its: predecessors: “But I tremble before the moment / 
when, having understood his rights, / he will rise / recognized / above the world / 
and will speak new words” (p. 36). 


In a sharp attack on the representatives of the regime, whom he regards as 
personal enemies, he wrote: “Many do not like me j blaming me for many 
things / and cast thunder and lightning / at me. / Sullen and strained they laugh 
at me / and I feel their unkind glances on my back. / But I like all this / I am 
proud that they cannot cope with me / and can do nothing about me” (p. 25). 


On another occasion he attacks them even more determinedly, calling them 
false friends who use praise and gifts to gain their aims, but hold a knife beneath 
their coat. Therefore, he advises all those being tempted with bribes: “Let malice 
sit in your heart. / Let them condemn you, upbraid you / but do not let them buy 
you with honors / seduce you with luxury” (p. 42). 

Many of Evtushenko’s poems are a call to revolt or a revolt in themselves, 
and it was inevitable that official Soviet criticism would turn its attention to him. 
Long after the violent attacks made on Party orders in 1957 on free-thinking 





> E. Evtushenko, Obeshchanie (Promise), Moscow, 1957. 
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writers and artists in general, Literaturnaya gazeta published an article by V. So- 
loukhin entitled “Without a Clear Standpoint,” which was an analysis of Evtu- 
shenko’s Promise. Soloukhin asserted that the poems were seditious and had an ` 
inherent offensive, militant tone. 

The accusations did not stop here. On July 12, 1958, Literaturnaya gazeta, in 
a special section entitled “Pre-Congress Tribune,” attacked Evtushenko in an 
article by A. Demshits: i 


This small volume [Promise] has already been subjected by the press to serious 
and competent criticism. But. .. we should have gone beyond its limits and turned 
our thoughts to those whose moods the poet was endeavoring to express in a number 
of his verses. Then it would have become clear that Evtushenko is by no means 
alone in his moods, that he is spiritually linked with a small, but rather unpleasant 
stratum of egoistically inclined youth, which thinks not so much about giving to 
society as taking from it.’ 


The poem “Prologue” is analyzed in great detail and Evtushenko is TRE 
with Igor Severyanin. The critic attacks the young poet for placing in the center 
of many of his works a type of personality which is unacceptable to socialist 
society because of its “many unpleasant features.” Evtushenko is accused of 
decadence, an individualistic approach to the world, and the glorification of 
what, from the Communist standpoint, are negative features of man: “Indeed, 
such verses of Evtushenko as the ‘Prologue’ and the like deserve not simply a 
critical analysis but a fiery... rebuff, the angry, cutting word.” Then again, 
secretary general of the Union of Soviet Writers A. Surkov admitted in his 
speech at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress that Evtushenko was a capable 
poet, but he added the warning that he should let his art develop and not “vacil- 
late” too much.® 

Surkov was also disturbed by the fact that very few representatives of the 
younger generation are taking up literature. It should be borne in mind that al- 
though after the October 1917 Revolution not all the younger generation wel- 
comed the new regime, many young writers, poets, artists, and so on began to in- 
crease both the volume and quality of their work. In the period 1918—24, Fadeev, 
Svetlov, Golodny, Utkin, Kataev, Bezymensky, If, Petrov, Bagritsky, and Olesha, 
to name but a few, began to make a reputation for themselves in literary circles. 
Indeed, the younger generation founded its own literary circles, which began 
to compete on equal terms with those of the recognized writers. True, many of 
them were later subjected to repressive measures or gave up writing, but that is 
not the point. The important thing is that they appeared. A section of the youth 
was genuinely carried away by the romantic side of the revolution. Then, how- 
ever, came the decline, the roots of which were very deep. Not least was the 
inexorable crushing of the illusions of the present younger generation during 
the past twenty years; the revolutionary romanticism has not simply lost its 
real meaning, it has actually turned against itself. 
~T a Literaturnaya gazeta, April 8, 1958. 

5 Tbid., July 12, 1958. 

8 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 20, 1958. ` 


The Communist leaders could not but notice this process. In an “Open 
Letter of an Old Komsomol Member to Young Writers” by Nikolai Bogdanov, in 
` Komsomolskaya pravda on April 11, 1958, the writer stated that “the young writers 
of our generation and of the one that followed attempted to extract from the 
diversity of life the new, positive, progressive features the Revolution was 
bringing to mankind.”? But he then went on to compare these earliér days with 
the present, and he lamented the fact that the former romanticism had been spent, 
leaving no trace, because the younger writers are incapable of feeling the pulse 
of life. 

This statement provides the key to what Surkov had in mind when he said 
there were few young writers. But Evtushenko is by no means alone, for there are 
such talented youths as Robert Rozhdestvensky, Eduard Shim (one of whose 
collections of tales was suppressed last year), and Nikolai Ageev (one of whose 
poems “Lights on the Chusovaya,” in which the main character, a peasant 
who had fought during the Civil War against Kolchak, dreams of his own 
farm, was reviewed in the first 1958 issue of Znamya). 

_ What Surkov really wanted to say was that in recent years there have been 
almost no young writers who have completely fitted in with the Party’s require- 
ments. In this respect he was correct: the shortage is indeed striking, for Evtu- 
shenko, Rozhdestvensky, Shim, and the others do not rush to depict the themes 
demanded of them by the regime—at least not from the point of view desired by 
the authorities. Thus, although Ageev writes about farming, it is from the point 
of view of one who still dreams of having land of his own. 

The disappearance of revolutionary romanticism and, in particular, the 
romanticism of the Komsomol, has been accompanied by an increase in the 
reluctance of present-day youth to follow in their fathers’ footsteps. This is more 
than just the usual clash of views between one generation and another; it is a 
heroic protest by the youth against legalized falsehood, against lack of freedom, 
and against physical and spiritual oppression. However, it must not be considered 
that the older generation is on the side of the system; the truth is rather that the 
older generation has been crushed by Communist tyranny and with few excep- 
tions is too afraid to do anything. 

' Since it is impossible to combat an ideological crisis with directives only, 
the Party leaders have been trying for the last year and a half to remedy the 
situation by creating cadres of young writers willing to fulfill the Partv’s demands. 
This is being done by numerous seminars which are organized in almost all the 
more important centers throughout the country. However, success seems to be 
just as far away as ever, for there are no signs that the ideological crisis is being 
overcome. Most important, the standard-bearers of the present “revolt” are the 
youth of the country who, even after being subjected to severe measures to 
bring them in line, are refusing to lay down their arms. : A. Gaty 





7 Ibid., April 11, 1958. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Sonet Unon. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 10, 1958 


Issue No. 10 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist begins with an article 
entitled “End Anglo-American Aggression, Defend the Cause of Peace,” in 
essence a résumé of numerous other articles on the situation in the Near and 
Middle East. Great play is made of the usual hackneyed concepts, such as “‘im- 
perialism,” “nationalism,” “aggressive actions,” and attacks on the Western 
states alternate with praise of Soviet policy and statements by Khrushchev. 

D. Kaidalov’s “The Building of Communism and the Problem of the All- 
round Development of Man in Labor” appears at first glance to deal with purely 
theoretical problems. However, the article is concerned with extremely pressing 
practical questions. The point is that the recent reform of the Soviet educational 
system with its emphasis on polytechnical training is not proceeding as well as the 
Party leaders had originally hoped. Speaking of the introduction of polytechnical 
training into the secondary school, the author states that 


the education organs have not yet succeeded in achieving significant successes in this 
direction... . An analysis of the existing curriculums shows that to date schools have 
concentrated all their [efforts] on the mental development of the children, striving 
to communicate to them as much knowledge as possible in general educational 
disciplines, to prepare them for entrance to the higher educational establishments, and 
pushing into the background, as something subsidiary, care for physical development 
and polytechnical training. 

Evidently, the Party leaders are endeavoring to find a theoretical justification 
for such polytechnical training in schools and to create the impression that all- 
round development of man is best begun when he is still a child. Hence, a child 
ought to do socially productive labor, and several interesting examples are 
quoted by way of illustration: In Stavropol Krai brigades of schoolchildren help 
with the harvest or work on livestock raising farms; in the Ukraine some 
schoolchildren actually learn a specialty at industrial enterprises. 

In other words, Communist theory has proved in practice to be nothing 
more or less than the exploitation of child labor. The article deliberately concen- 
trates on the positive side of the matter: the children learn respect for physical 
labor and acquire practical knowledge which will be of use to them later. 

The campaign against manifestations of revisionism and reformism is contin- 
ued in K. Momdzhyan’s “A Powerful Weapon in the Struggle for Revolutionary 
Marxism,” written to mark the eightieth anniversary of the publication of Engels’ 
work An#i-Dibring. Of considerable interest is the fact that the writer’s polemics 
with Western scholars in the field of dialectical and historical materialism give a 
good idea of the’ questions presently under examination. They are: (1) Do changes 
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in the capitalist system affect its very essence~capitalist property and bourgeois 
production relations? (2) Have classes with their antagonistic contradictions 
disappeared from bourgeois society? (3) Has the fundamental contradiction of 
capitalism between the social nature of production and the private nature of 
ownership ceased to exist? (4) Has the bourgeois state turned into a neutral 
‘supraclass force? 

The answer to any one of these questions will make the Soviet approach clear. 
Replying to the question as to the changes which have taken place in the capitalist 
system over the last eighty years, the writer substantiates his remarks with 
quotations from Engels’ work, thus coming to the conclusion that the analysis of 
capitalist society and propkecies as to its inevitable historical fate given by Marx 
and Engels are still valid today. 

Y. Maksarev’s “Complex Mechanization and Automation- “The Main Line 
in Technological Progress” examines problems of automatic and remote con- 
trol as they affect the Soviet Union. The usual list of supposed Soviet successes 
in this field is given. The claim is made that in all regional hydroelectric power 
stations all stages of production are carried out by automation, which is now being 
introduced into thermal power stations, and that even remote control has been 
introduced into a number of enterprises. 

Later on in the article, however, it turns out that automation has to date only 
been introduced into those enterprises where no particular difficulties were likely 
to have been encountered, mainly in the electric power industry. The picture is 
rather different in the machine-building industry where the Soviets have come up 
against considerable difficulties, as a result of which they are lagging behind the 
US in some respects. 

The State Scientific and Technical Committee has finally worked out plans for 
the development of technology in the USSR over the period 1959-65, including 
the introduction of ,automative processes into plants and factories by way of 
experiment prior to converting whole branches of industry. Emphasis is laid on 
future development since Soviet achievements to date will not bear comparison 
with those of the West. Nevertheless, two important things have been overlooked: 
First, the West will not be marking time during the Soviet seven-year plan, and 
second, automation leads to the problem of manpower surpluses. 

References to the artificial earth satellite and atomic power stations are hardly 
to the point. The Soviet answer at present is that in the capitalist world automation 
is directed against the workers, while in the Soviet Union it serves the worker and 
leads to a plethora of consumer goods. 


An article by Secretary of the Stavropol Krai Committee I. Lebedev entitled 
“New Features on the Kolkhozes and Party Work in the Countryside” describes 
in glowing colors the changes which have supposedly taken place in Stavropol 
Krai since the reorganization of the machine tractor stations, the transfer of 
their machinery to the kolkhozes, and the introduction of the new regulations for 
the delivery of agricultural produce. Significantly enough no details are given as to 
the conditions for sale; the writer restricts himself to the profits made, not by the 
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kolkhozniks, but by the state. However, some figures do slip in: the Stavropol 
Krai kolkhozes received from the machine tractor stations 6,039 tractors, 3,837 
combine harvesters, and 82,000 other agricultural machines, costing a total of 
- 254,500,000 rubles. Each kolkhoz received an Tee of almost 1,500,000 rubles 
worth of agricultural machinery. 

There is no doubt that the state has come out of the deal well. It has obtained, 
in addition to the money received earlier for the hire of the machines, 254,500,000 
rubles. In other words, the machinery has paid for itself many times over..Further, 
the periods of purchase are as short as possible; two thirds of this sum is to be 
paid off in 1958 and the rest in 1959. Moreover, the kolkhozes now have to pay the 
tractor drivers, machine operators, engineers, agronomists, and other personnel, 
earlier paid by the machine tractor stations. There are about 20,500 such persons 
in Stavropol Krai alone, representing an extra burden of several million rubles. 
By August 10, 1958, the krai had to meet its plan for grain deliveries under the 
new regulations, a total all in all of about 1,500,000 metric tons. In order to ensure 
that the grain was delivered the number of Party members on the kolkhozes was 
increased, from 7,570 in May to 9,746 in June. 

The remainder of this issue of Kommunist contains the complete text of the 
report read by First Secretary of the East German Socialist United Party (SED) 
Walter Ulbricht at the Fifth Party Congress in Berlin. E. Rovalenko 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


< (As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
August 1958 


1 Mikoyan has talk with Adla: Stevenson. 

Report published of seminar in Moscow of 
heads of lecture groups of the union republic 
central committees, krai and oblast committees. 

Telegram of Soviet Committee for the De- 
fense of Peace and Soviet Committee for Soli- 
darity with the Afro-Asian Countries to 
Hammarskjdld on the situation in the Near 
and Middle East published. . 

Joint statement of Arab peace mdVemen! 
representatives, Soviet Committee for the De- 
fense of Peace, and Soviet Committee for Solt- 
darity with the Afro-Asian Countries published. 

Soviet Ministry of Trade report published 
on a 9% reduction in the price of some types 
of fish. 

Oblast committee plenary session held in 
Sverdlovsk. 

Indonesian Minister of Shipping Mohammed 
Nazir arrives in Moscow. 


2 Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and President Bourguiba on the first anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Republic of 
Tunesta published. 

Soviet government note to the Israeli 
government on the use of Israeli air space for 
the transfer of troops to Lebanon and Jordan 
published. 

‘ Death reported of Soviet Deputy Minister 
of Electric Power Stations F. G. Loginov. 


3 Khrushchev returns to Moscow from Peiping. 
Soviet delegation arrives in Delhi for talks 
on Soviet-Indian ecanomic cooperation. 
4 Communiqué on Khrushchev’s meeting with 
Mao Tse-tung in Paping published. 
Soviet Ambassador to Iraq G. T. Zaitsev 
arrives in Bagdad. 
5 Khbrushchev’s talk with group of Indian 
journalists published. 
Khrushchev has talk with Adlai Stevenson. 


Party delegation returns to Moscow from ` 


Tokyo. 

UN permanent Soviet representative A. A. 
Sobolev sends letter to Security Council 
Chairman Georges-Picot on the withdrawal of 
Anglo-American troops from Jordan and 
Lebanon. . 
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6 Exchange of noteg between Khrushchev and 


Eisenhower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle on the 
situation in the Near and Middle East pub- 
lished. 

Italian Communist Party heads presently 
in the USSR received in the Party Central 
Committee. 

Sobolev sends Hammarskjöld the texts of 
Khrushchev’s replies to notes from Eisen- 
hower, Macmillan, and de Gaulle. 


7 Report publisned of ending of military 


maneuvers in the Transcaucasian and Turk- 

Chinese Party delegation leaves Moscow for 
Peiping. f 

Squadron of Soviet warships arrives ın 
Finland on visit. 

Members of Soviet parliamentary group 
delegation participating in the forty-seventh 
conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
return to Moscow from Brazil. 


8 Graduation of specialists from the V. L Lenin 


Military Political Academy held in Moscow. 
Soviez sciertists M.N. Pobedinsky and 
V. A. Petrov leave Moscow for the US to 


participate in a congress on the effect of 
radiation on human and animal organisms. 


9 TASS statemert on the arming of the Swiss 


army with atomic weapons published. 

‘Report published of completion of the 
Knuibyskev Hycroelestric Power Station. 

G. T. Zaitsey presents his credentials to 


chairman of the Iragi Supreme State Counet ‘ 


Rubat. 

Soviet trade union delegatior leaves Moscow 
for Chili. 

Fifth assembly of the Special Committee for 
the Intemational Geophysical Year ends in 
Moscow. : 


10 Soviet, Ukrainian, and Belorussian delegations 


arrive in New York for UN General Assembly 
emergency session. 

Voroshilov arrtves in Brussels on visit to the 
World Exhibition. 


12 Exchange of notes between Khrushchev and 


Macmillan on £ meeting of heads of govern- 
ment published. 


International congress of astronomers be- 
gins in Moscow. 

Squadron of Soviet warships leaves Finland 
for home. 

Meeting of North Kazakhstan Oblast Party 
active held in Petropavlovsk. 

Gromyko has talk with Dulles in New York. 

Gromyko has talk with Hammarskjold in 
New York. va 

Gromyko has talk with United Arab 
Republic Foreign Minister Fawzi in New York, 

Gromyko has talk with UN permanent 
French representative Georges-Picot in New 
York. 


13 Khrushchev receives French politician Mendés- 
France en route for home from China. 

Khrushchev receives the Ceylonese Ambas- 
sador. 

Khrushchev’s reply to letter of the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Japanese 
Socialist Party on the situation in the Near and 
Middle East published. 

Report published of departure of delegation 
of Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace 
to Tokyo to participate in the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference for the Prohibition of 
Atomic and Nuclear Weapons. 

Gromyko has talk with Fawzi in New York. 


14 The Chairman of the Indonesian Red Cross 
Society arrives in Moscow. i 

Gromyko has talk with Iraqi Foreign Min- 

ister Abdul Jabbar Jomard in New York. 


Gromyko’s speech at UN General Assembly 
emergency session on the situation in the Near 
and Middle Hast published. 

Voroshilov returns to Moscow from 
Brussels. 


Khrushchevy’s “reply to letter of head of the 
Brentwood Section of the Movement for 
Nuclear Disarmament K. Wilder on the 
prohibition of atomic and nuclear weapons 
published. 

Party Central Committee conference held on 
output of vegetables, potatoes, and fruit, for 
supply to the cities and industrial centers. 


17 Khrushchev’s greetings telegram to the Fourth 
International Conference for the Prohibition 
of Atomic and Nuclear Weapons in Tokyo 
published. 

18-The chairman of the Pakistan National As- 
sembly arrives in Moscow. 


16 


Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet 
credit to Iceland to the value of 50 million 
krona in 1958. 

Gromyko has talk with Dulles in New York. 


20 International congress of astronomers ends 
in Moscow. 


21 Gromyko’s reply to letter of European work- 
ers’ and trade unions’ conference on the threat 
of an atomic war published. 


23 Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet 
technical aid to Poland in the building of an 
oil refinery. 

24 Khrushchev’s speech of August 13, 1958 at a 
meeting of the Smolensk Oblast Committee 
published, ` 

Gromyko’s statement at New York press 
conference on the situation in the Near and 
Middle East published. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on Ice- 
land’s decision to extend its fishing waters 
to a distance of 12 miles published. 


25 Soviet, Ukrainian, and Belorussian delegations 
return to Moscow from UN General Assembly 
emergency session. 

26 The Chairman of the Pakistan National As- 
sembly leaves Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev’s reply to letter of British 
artists and critics on the cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests published, 


27 Report published by the Economic Commis- 
sion of the Council of Nationalities of the 
USSR on the long-range economic plan for 
1959—65. l 

Conference on the development of Eastern 
Sibera ends in Irkutsk. 

Soviet government note to the Italian gov- 
ernment on the use of bases in Italy for the 
transfer of troops to Lebanon and Jordan 
published. 

American financier and industrialist Cyrus 
Eaton arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet missile with two dogs on board 
successfully Jaunched. to a height of 450 
kilometers. 

28 The Chairman of the All-Japanese Council for 
the Prohibition of Atomic and Nuclear 
Weapons arrives in Moscow. 

29 Party Central Committee delegation arrives 
in Helsinki. 

Supreme Soviet delegation returns 
Moscow from visit to Uruguay. 
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30 Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers “On the Further Devel- 
opment of the Soviet Gas Industry” pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev’s reply to Prarda correspond- 
ent’s questions on the cessation of nuclear 
weapon. tests published. 

Composition of the Soviet, Ukrainian, and 


Belorussian delegations to the Second Inter-, 


national Conference for the Peaceful Use of 
Atomic Power, to be held September 1—13, 
1958, in Geneva, published. 

Squadron of Norwegian warships arrives in 
Murmansk on visit. 

Squadron of Soviet warships arrives in 
Bergen on visit. i 5 
Soviet foreign ministry note to the US Embassy 
on the readiness of the Soviet government to 
begin talks on October 31, 1958 with the US 
and Great Britain on the conclusion of an 
agreement on the cessation of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests and on supervision of the 
observation of such an agreement published. 

Soviet embassy note to US State Department 
on the Soviet Union’s refusal to send observers 
to a laboratory demonstration of atomic 
weapons published. 
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Changes and Appointments 


16 N.A Bulganin released from his duties as 
chairman of the Board of the State Bank of the 
USSR in connection with his appointment as 
chairman of tke Stavropol Sovnarkhoz 
(economic region). 

A. K. Korovushkin appointed chairman of 
the Board of the State Bank of the USSR. 

22 V.S. Fedorov appointed chairman of the 
State Committee for Chemistry of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. 

23 S5. S. Tikhomirov appointed first deputy charr- 
man of the State Committee for Chemistry of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

24 D. A. Zhukov released from his duties as 
Ambassador to Indonesia in coanection with 
his appointment z0 another post. ’ 

B. M. Volkov appointed Ambassador to 
Indonesia. 


27 I. G. Kabanov released from his position as 
Minister of Foreign Trade in connection with 
his appointment to another post. 

N. S. Patolichev released from his position 
as First Deputy Foreign Minister in connection 
with his appointment as Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 


The BULLETIN is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
or THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 
* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950. It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 


engaged in research on their homeland, 


* 


Any member of the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the Insrtrrure provided he is not a Communist 
Party member or sympathizer. 
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All comments and inquiries are most welcome and should be 


addressed to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Editor, Bulletin 
Mannhbardtstrasse 6 
Munich, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Regulating Factors in Current Sino—Soviet Relations 
KraL ALEXANDROV 


‘The events of recent months have clearly demonstrated that the role now 
played by China in world politics cannot lightly be dismissed. The conscious 
sabotage of the “big four” conference from which Khrushchev stood to gain 
more than the other participants and the way world attention has been diverted 
from the Near to the Far East underline the fact that China is not just another 
satellite, but has a large say in determining the line taken by Communist-bloc 
policy. Moreover, the Soviet government’s open declaration that any attack on 
China would be considered an attack on the Soviet Union cannot have been made 
with any great degree of volition since the dangers of being dragged into an armed . 
conflict appeared great. However, this would appear to be something the Soviet 
government is not anxious to precipitate: the landing of British and American 
troops in Jordan and the Lebanon evoked nothing but notes of protest from the 
Kremlin. 

All these events have once more highlighted the question of relations between 
China and the Soviet Union. The former would presently seem to be enjoying 
a certain degree of superiority over the latter, and the Chinese Communist Party 
leaders are certain to exploit this to the best of their advantage and win any con- 
cessions they may. On the other hand, the Soviet leaders will be on the alert to 
utilize every opportunity to reassert their former superiority. 

This does not mean of course that we are about to witness a break between 
the two countries or that a form of Chinese Titoism is about to emerge. The 
whole situation in the Far East and the role China is aspiring to in international 
affairs make the closest cooperation between these two partners. a necessity. 
Even if, as is likely, the Soviet leaders do not wish to increase political tension in 
the Far East at the moment or, equally possible, Khrushchev and his circle do not 
know exactly how far the Chinese intend going in their present venture, it remains 
a virtual certainty that the Soviet Union would support China. Thus, should a 
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war break out, whether started by China or the Soviet Union, the other partner 
would enter and it would be fought with all the resources the two countries have 
at their disposal. China, both as a geopolitical entity and as a country with a 
Communist government, needs the aid and protection of the Soviet Union, 
which, in turn, cannot afford the loss of so powerful an ally. For this reason 
differences between China and the Soviet Union remain differences of opinion 
within certain limits beyond which neither will permit them to go. 

‘The absence of a fixed set of rules governing Sino-Soviet relations does, how- 
ever, make coordination between the two countries mote difficult. The Soviet 
leaders have several times found themselves at a disadvantage as a result of this. 
Such was the case during Khrushchev’s last visit to Peiping to win support for 
the idea of holding a “big four” conference within the framework of the UN 
Security Council, to which he had already given a tentative agreement. But even 
before he left Moscow it was cléar to anyone following the Chinese press that 
the Soviet Party boss was faced with either breaking with or capitulating to the 
Chinese Communists, for Jen Min Jib Pao, the Chinese Communist daily, contin- 
ued to criticize the idea of such a conference in extremely sharp terms. The result 
was that Khrushchev withdrew his support for a UN-sponsored meeting of the 
four leading heads of state. Another factor to be taken into consideration is that 
the Chinese conception of the development of international Communism is 
considerably more orthodox than the Soviet. The Chinese hold “Leninist” views 
on the so-called struggle for national liberation of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America and consider this struggle an integral part of world revolution. 
For this reason Mao Tse-tung will not agree to any diminution of national tension 
in any part of the world, even though Khrushchev would be prepared to accept, 
a solution which he considered favorable—that is, which would advance Soviet 
aims of becoming a force in the Near East even if noc advancing directly the cause ` 
of world revolution. The Chinese are also far more insistent in their assertion 
that the only way to keep the peace is to annihilate “aggressive forces,” primarily 
so-called American imperialism. This must not be interpreted as meaning that 
Moscow is less aggressive than Peiping; the Kremlin merely does not consider 
the time ripe to engage in a decisive struggle. 

China cannot at the moment by any means be regarded as the leader of the 
world Communist movement. As things are today the Chinese Party leadership 
can only make certain corrections to the “general line” which from time to time 
go beyond the practical political line laid down in Moscow. This happened, for 
example, in the case of the quarrel with Yugoslavia and the events centering 
around Formosa. Hach of these deserves particular attention, for they best illus- 
trate the different interests of the Soviet Communist Party and the Peiping Polit- 
buro in certain spheres and how Peiping is achieving the realization of the 
political line it considers most acceptable. 

The ideological quarrel between Peiping and Belgrade was initially one be- 
tween the two parties and thus the Soviet press was not involved. But in June of 
this year the quarrel attained governmental and state proportions, and the Soviet 
Party leaders could no longer remain aloof. It was also in June that the Chinese 
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Communists began their all-out'attack on opposition elements within the country 
and brought the struggle against the “revisionism” which came into being as a 
result of the “hundred flowers” policy to a decision. ; 

~ The combination of the campaign to wipe out internal opposition and sus- 
tained onslaughts on Yugoslav “revisionists” is particularly noteworthy when 
viewed in the light of the history of Yugo-Chinese relations. In 1949, Titoist 
Yugoslavia recognized the Communist government of China immediately on its 
being proclaimed. At the time this act surprised many neutral observers, for Tito 
was then in the throes of his struggle with Moscow, and Communist China was 
considered a puppet of Moscow. Tito, however, was seeking allies within the 
Communist bloc in his conflict with Stalin and China seemed a potential ally. 
The Yugoslav politicians believed that sooner or later China would be faced with 
the “own road to socialism” problem and thg Yugoslav example might then 
render her great service for which an independent China would be grateful. Tito 
also cherished the hope that with Chinese backing he might be able to realize 
his long-standing ambition of creating a “Danubian bloc” under Yugoslav 
leadership. Tito’s hopes were soon dashed. Mao’s government ignored completely 
his act of recognition and diplomatic relations between the two countries were 
set up only in May 1955, more than five years later. 

Nevertheless, Tito did not abandon the idea altogether and continued 
to woo the Chinese Politburo. His hopes were particularly strengthened during 
the Hungarian revolution, when Peiping joined Belgrade in disapproving Soviet 
interference in Hungary, and, most important of all, both exploited the opportu- 
nity to take the Soviet leadership to task for its inability to liquidate “contradic- 
tions” by peaceful means and guard against them by a more skillful policy in the, 
East European satellite states. 

The Hungarian events were mirrored in China in the growth and strengthen- 
ing of opposition forces. In November 1956, Peiping had criticized the Kremlin’s 
policy in Hungary, but by early 1957 all trace of this critical tone had disappeared. 
The pressing domestic economic difficulties and above all apprehension of a 
repetition of the Hungarian revolution in her own country caused Peiping to 
adopt a position of extreme Stalinism. Earlier Mao and his entourage had re- 
proached the Soviet Union for following an overly strong Stalinist line; now they 
began to warn their Moscow colleagues against the dangers of too liberal a policy. 
One result of this was that Peiping no longer merely slighted Belgrade, but began 
an open and virulent attack on the Yugoslav Communists. Where Khrushchev 
had been inclined to accept a compromise, Mao T'se-tung demanded a clean break. 

There were numerous reasons for this, but domestic political considerations 
were of primary importance. As already mentioned, the Peiping-Belgrade clash 
began on the ideological level, but soon spread to the sphere of practical politics. , 
The Chinese Politburo has never been especially afraid of ideological deviations, 
if only because its own ideological platform differs in many important points from 
that of the Soviet Communist Party. (For example, Soviet ideology has always 
spoken of the dictatorship of the proletariat, but the Chinese have uttered vague 
phrases about the “hegemony” of this class. Moreover, in contrast to Soviet 
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ideologists and to Marx himself, who singled out the proletariat, Chinese Commu- 
nism regards the peasants as the basic revolutionary force.) The reason for the 
rejection of Belgrade lies much deeper and must be sought in the relations between 
China on the one hand and the Soviet Union and the “‘people’s democracies” on 
the other. Here economic considerations probably outweigh purely political ones. 

Up to the end of 1956, China had traded only with the Soviet Union and some 
West European and Asian non-Communist countries. There is no known case 
of China concluding a direct trade agreement with a satellite country prior to 
this time. However, the events in Hungary caused Moscow to enlist Peiping’s 
aid, with the result that Chou En-lai paid his first visit to Eastern Europe. In 
Budapest, he assured the Hungarians in the name of the Chinese people that his 
country would not remain mere bystanders if attempts were made by “reactionary 
elements” to overthrow ‘the legally elected popular government of any Commu- 
nist country. But in gaining the backing of the Chinese, Moscow had to grant 
the Chinese Communists direct access to the satellites for the first time. This was 
of greatest significance for China and helped boost the building up of her economy. 
China had carried out trade with the East European satellites before, and indeed 
on a large scale, but never directly. The Soviet Union had always played the role 
of broker and all dealings went through the Soviets. Now, China was able to 
negotiate with her trade partners directly, and from a “position of strength.” 

Today, Peiping is simultaneously engaged in a struggle against internal oppo- 
’ sition and in building up her own industry as fast as possible. It is essential for 
China that the East European satellites continue to keep her supplied with the 
goods she requires and the best way of ensuring this is to see that these countries 
remain within the Soviet orbit. Therefore, because the example of Yugoslavia 
is a constant source of temptation to all the satellites, the Chinese came down 
heavily against Tito, who was proclaimed a “Judas, who sold the Yugoslav nation 
for $100 million.” 

The factor which probably tipped the scales in Peiping’s decision to launch 
a full-scale attack on Belgrade was the existence of an opposition inside China. 
The extent and influence of this internal opposition can be judged from the speech 
by Minister of State Security Lo Jui Chin in January 1958, according to whom 
more than 100,000 councerrevolutionaries were liquidated in China during 1957, 
5,000 of whom had been in the central organs of the Party and 3,000 in the 
Communist Youth League.! Equally indicative is the fact that at the opening of 
the second session of the Eighth Party Congress, fifty deputies were deprived of 
their mandate and three ministers lost their posts on the ground that they were 
counterrevolutionaries. The army too and particularly the army political depart- 
ment was affected by tke purge, as was the National Defense Council, whose 
vice-president, Lun Yun, was expelled. 

Much of this opposition derived from anti-Soviet feelings and it was noticeable 
that the higher the position occupied in the state or party hierarchy, the more 
strident became the anti-Soviet tones. Lun Yun summarized all the points put 





1 Satsrne, Paris, Apiil-May, 1958, p. 56. 
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forward by the opposition concerning the Soviet Union, and he asked several 
questions on the subject of Sino-Soviet relations. He wanted to know the fate 
of Chinese industrial installations in Manchuria which had been dismantled and 
sent to the Soviet Union in 1945 and the steps the Soviet Union now intended to 
take on this question and whether compensation would be forthcoming. He also 
discussed the loans granted to China over a ten-year period at an interest rate of 
6%. He asked why, if the United States could waive payment of debts accrued 
under the Lend-Lease Act, “brotherly socialist” countries could not show at 
least the same generosity. What he was really demanding was an extension of the 
repayment period and a reduction in the interest rate. Finally he raised the question 
of China’s relations with other countries. Contrary to the assertions subsequently 
made by his attackers, he did-not demand that friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union be broken ‘off. He simply asked why friendly relations with the Soviet 
Union must preclude similar relations with other countries, particularly the 
United States. 

One feature of Sino-Soviet relations which Lun Yun touched upon cursorily 
but which is a very sore point with the Chinese was the question of Sinkiang. 
Soviet influence has always been clearly perceptible in this province, which the 
Moscow Politburo, true to its policy of expansion at any price, even at the expense 
of an ally, has been trying to swallow up for a long while. It should be recalled 
that in mid-1948, when the victory of the Chinese Communists was already 
assured, Moscow entered into talks with the Chiang Kai-chek government, 
demanding the transfer of Sinkiang to the Soviets, a step prevented only by the 
refusal of the Chinese nationalist government to agree. However, Soviet pene- 
tration into this province did not cease after the Communists had seized power 
throughout the whole of China. Officially, Sinkiang was occupied by “mixed” 
Chinese and Soviet companies, but in practice these companies were run by the 
Soviets. At the same time, the USSR brought armed detachments into the 
province under the guise of protection for the companies and their activities. 

All these factors were behind the Chinese political opposition’s attempts to 
put an end to the one-sidedness of relations with the Soviet Union. Of course, 
Mao ‘T’se-tung too does not want to loose Sinkiang and would also prefer the 
loans granted by the Soviet Union to be on more advantageous terms. But close, 
albeit one-sided relations with the Soviet Union are essential for him, especially 
in view of his struggle with the opposition within his own party. 

The direction taken by a totalitarian state’s foreign policy is today closely 
linked with that taken by its domestic policy. The existence of an outside enemy 
and a “hostile,” “capitalist” environment is essential, permitting the leaders to 
demand unbounded sacrifices from their own people. In this way the outside 
enemy serves as a pretext for the liquidation of internal opponents. On the other 
hand, the effective liquidation of the internal enemy is essential for the realization 
of external aggression. Therefore, every aggressive action on the foreign political 
scene is always linked with a turn of the screw within the country. China, however, 
is in no position to carry out an aggressive foreign policy unaided. She needs the 
ptesent union with the USSR, a totalitarian country run by a Communist Party, 
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sharing the same ideological views, and also justifying every curtailment of free- 
dom and any external aggression by reference to the task of building Comraunism. 

It must be borne in mind that the aspirations of the Chinese opposition are 
not limited to righting the wrongs in Sino-Soviet relations. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party leaders consider that their first task is to build up their country’s 
enormous military potential so as to impose conditions on all their neighbors. The 
Chinese intelligentsia, although wishing to see a powerful and progressive China, 
regard a rise in the general standard of living as the top priority task. This basic 
clash of aims has led to the “fundamental contradictions” which became especially 
sharp in mid-1957 and which Peiping now seems to want to resolve by a new 
military venture similar to that in Korea. , 

It is noteworthy that during the recent Near East crisis when considerable 
effort was being made to solve the dispute peacefully, the Chinese Politburo imme- 
diately linked the demand for the withdrawal of British and American troops 
from Jordan and the Lebanon with the handing over of Formosa to Communist 
China—in other words, tried to increase general tension. The opening of military 
operations against the off-shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu and the diplomatic 
ruse of extending the limits of her territorial waters to 12 miles, steps taken 
immediately following Khrushchey’s visit to Peiping, came at a time when world 
attention was riveted on the Near East. It was as if the Chinese Communists had 
deliberately played down the Near East crisis by artificially stirring up onz in the 
Far East. By doing so they virtually changed the entire foreign policy of the 
Communist bloc. Moreover, the interests of the Kremlin, for whom penetration 
in the Near East was of incomparably greater importance than the resolving of a 
dispute over two small islands, were sacrificed in favor of the interests of the 
Chinese Party leadership. 

This move has been interpreted as a concession by Mao Tse-tung to the oppo- 
sition within his own party—China is to achieve complete independerce and 
gain greater influence within the Communist bloc. However, it must be remem- 
bered that, in the last analysis, the principle of aggression has not been altered, only 
its direction. World tension is just as necessary to Peiping as it is to Moscow and 
Mao has simply won the day over the question of where the center of this tension 
should be. 

During the whole of the campaign against the off-shore islands to date, the 
Chinese press and radio have not ceased their attacks on Yugoslavia. Since the 
European satellites appeared to be quiet with no outward signs of any attempt to 
escape from under Moscow’s thumb, these attacks must have been made with the 
Chinese domestic situation in mind, that is, to combat the temptation offered by 
the sight of an independent Communist country. For to judge from the critical 
articles which have appeared in the Chinese press, the average Chinese intellectual 
appears to be thinking roughly on the following lines: We are a great country and 
nation, we must be independent. Why must we be restricted to correcting a 
general plan which we have not worked out ourselves? And why must our foreign 
policy be always geared to that of the Soviet Union? Our leaders assure us that 
before we can talk about any sort of independence we must build up our own 
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industry. But Yugoslavia has not attained the peaks of industrial development, 
yet can stand on her own feet. If Yugoslavia, a small and weak country can do 
this, what lies within our capacities? 

Thus, Yugoslavia, as the birthplace of national Communism, represents the 
greatest possible danger to the Chinese Communist leaders. In its efforts to keep 
the Yugoslav example at a distance, efforts which have involved a struggle with 
domestic opposition, the Chinese Politburo is gradually swinging towards ex- 
treme Stalinism, In this respect, there is a world of difference now between Mos- 
cow and Peiping. The Soviet Communist Party, whose purges once rocked the 
world, is no longer in a position to permit itself the excesses of twenty years ago 
or even the repressive measures of the immediate postwar period. There is already 
a certain stability in the Soviet Union and in Soviet society, albeit purely illusory. 
In China, on the other hand, there is not even the illusion of stability. ‘The struggle 
of the intellectual opposition continues unabatéd and open armed conflict breaks 
out from time to time. The feeling that the regime could be overthrown by force 
is incomparably sharper and more real. This forces the leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Party to react more sharply to any sign of danger than their Soviet 
counterparts are doing at the moment. Whereas the Kremlin appears to be satis- 
fied with maintaining the status quo, doing everything in its power to avoid a 
radical social upheaval, Peiping from time to time takes measures which radically 
alter the entire structure of Chinese society—the recent division of the country 
into communes, for example. 

All this, while forcing the Chinese Communist Party into a close union with 
the Soviet Communists, makes it continuously afraid of a stab in the back from 
its Soviet brother, such as a separate agreement, and particularly the establishment 
of friendly relations, between the Soviet Union and the United States. This would 
leave the Chinese Communist Party high and dry, considerably decreasing its world 
significance while increasing its internal difficulties. For this reason, China will do 
everything possible to extend any international crisis, as was the case initially in the 
Suez, Lebanese and Iraq events, and as is the case now in the Formosa Strait. 

For their part, the Soviet leaders support China only when they can gain some 
advantage from so doing or when it is essential. At one time, the entry of ‘China 
into the UN organization was considered by the Soviet Union a matter of prime 
importance; then the matter was played down for a while and only when Yugo- 
slavia began to give China active support on this question did Moscow begin to 
show a serious interest again. 

In sum, it is clear that the Chinese anti- Yugoslav campaign and the aggressive 
action in the Formosa Strait stem from the general foreign and domestic political 
line being pursued by the Peiping Politburo and were not only not dictated by Mos- 
cow, but even went against the wishes of the Soviet Communist Party. The Mos- 
cow Politburo now has to take into account not only Soviet interests and goals, 
but also Chinese. Moreover, although a war would not be to Moscow’s liking 
at the moment, it might well be to Peiping’s and the USSR would be obliged to 
take China’s side as she could not afford to lose such an ally. For that reason, 
Communist China is today the main threat to world peace and security. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
International Communism 


Methods of Communist Revolution 


November 20, 1958 :s the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Hungarian Communist Party and March 21, 1959 will see the fortieth anniversary 
of the Soviet republic of Bela Kun. The Hungarian Communist Party, the oldest 
after the Soviet,* has been the object of considerable attention at various times: 
during the early period of its existence because of the successes it gained, and 
during the revolt of late 1956 bechuse of its total moral and political bankruptcy. 
Kadar is presently striving to make the two anniversaries serve his own ends as 
“proof” of the fact that Communism in Hungary is not something forced on the 
country by a foreign power but an ideology with its own rich traditions. However, 
a closer look at the facts will reveal proof of a different kind. 


The Hungarian Communist Party, founded in 1918, was kept alive in a state 
of harmless political semisxistence underground after the collapse of the soviet 
republic in August 1919 only by the help of Moscow, seized power after World 
War II under.the aegis of the Soviet occupation forces, and regained power after 
the 1956 revolt once more with the aid of Soviet troops. Thus, Hungary is the 
only country where the Communists have gained control, lost it, and regained it 
once more, and the methods they employed on each separate occasion make it 
possible to draw certain general conclusions about the Communists’ tactical 
approach to the seizure of power. 


The Hungarian Communist Party has its origins in the period when the Soviet 
Union was still torn by civil war. The Soviet government was at that time still 
striving to realize its idecls of immediate world conquest, with Europe as the 
first target. Converts to Communism were gained among the prisoners of war'in 
Russian hands and many Hungarians were won over. By the end of January 1918, 
a federation of foreign Communist cells was founded with Bela Kun as its head, 
and in April of the same year a meeting of representatives of former war prisoners 
was held in Moscow. One of the speakers was Tibor Szamuely, who later played 
ań important role in Hungary under Kun as an advocate of extreme terrorist 
methods.* By the time of the Peace of Brest Litovsk the foreign cells had had 
a good grounding in Communist methods and returned home to carty out 
Moscow’s orders. 





* The German Communist Party, widely considered the second oldest Communist Party, was not 
founded until December 31, 1918. 

1 Ert ot Oxsst, Paris, No. 181 (1957), p. 4. 

2 Aladar Mod, 400 er kuzdelen az onallo Magyarorszagert (400 Years of Struggle for an Independent 
Hungary), Budapest, 1954, p. 46€. 
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Kun atrived in Budapest on November 19, 1919 and immediately founded a 
Communist Party. Liberally supplied with funds from Moscow, he was able to 
publish four Party newspapers in the first month.® His main task was to stir up the 
war-weary and demoralized army and the hungry masses of unemployed, to win 
over those who appeated to be wavering, and neutralize those who stood firm. 
A campaign was quickly launched to seize power. The original target, the old, 
semifeudal, and socially extremely conservative monarchy, no longer existed, so 
the Communists turned towards the new government which had been formed 
after the collapse of the monarchy and in which the social democrats had a strong 
representation. This new government had begun the task of democratizing the 
country and the prime minister, Count Michael Karolyi, although open to 
criticism for his subsequent actions, was against Hungarian participation ia World 
War I, advocated the separation of Hungary from Austria, and, even though 
himself a large landownér, strongly supported the abolition of the feudal land 
system. His proposal that Hungary, immediately leave the war by a special peace 
was tejected by parliament on October 23, 1918.4 A week later, the Budapest 
soldiers and workers revolted, resulting in Hungary’s secession from Austria and 
its establishment as an independent republic on November 16, 1918. 


Sverdlov greeted the revolution in the name of the Soviet Union as early as 
November 10, but demanded that the workers continue to fight for their rights.’ 
Ten days later the Hungarian Communist Party was founded and immediately 
began to attack the democratic government. Thus, the history of Hungary 
between October 30, 1918 and August 1, 1919 closely paralleled the emergence 
of the Soviet regime. Realizing that the peasantry and the urban proletariat would 
come out overwhelmingly against them in any elections, the Communists inaugu- 
rated a campaign of unbridled demagoguery against the constituent elections 
which had been planned. “To hell with the constituent national assembly,” 
wrote the Communist newspaper Voros Ujsag on December 14, 1918.8 Rakosi 
later admitted at the Second Congress of the International: “The Party understood 
how to profit from the dissatisfaction of the demobilized troops, the wounded 
who were returning from prisoner of war camps, and the unemployed who 
mainly belonged to no party and to turn these elements against the middle classes 
and the social democrats.”’ He added that at the time the Communist organiza- 
tions in Budapest were very weak and that things were no better in rural areas. 


The role played at the time by fellow travelers from the middle class and 
nobility was considerable. During the period 1918-19 they possibly contributed 
mote to the establishment of a soviet government than their followers did to the 





3 These were: Voros Ujsag, Voros Katona, Szegeny Ember, and Ifju. See Aladar Mod, op. cit., pp. 474— 
93 and Dr. Dezso Sulyok, A Magyar tragedia: I resz, A Trianoni Beke es kovetkezmenyei (The Hungarian 
Tragedy: Part I, The Peace of Trianon and its Consequences), Newark, N. J., USA, 1954, pp. 218-22. 

4 Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 471. 

5 Ibid., pp. 475—76. 

® Quoted in Aladar Mod, op. eit., p. 481. 

7 Est et Ouest, op. cit., pp. 5—6. 
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establishment of the Rakosi dictatorship after World War I. After the arrest of 
Kun and his followers on February 20, 1919, a section of the middle-class press 
even expressed a misplaced sympathy for the Communist “martyrs.” As a result, 
Kun suddenly gained the laurels of a man suffering because of his convictions. 
On February 24, 1919, 4,000 workers demonstrated for the release of the impris- 
oned Communists,§ on March 10 the Communists took over Szeged, the second 
largest city in Hungary, after bloody demonstrations,® and on March 18 the 
workers of the country’s largest factory proclaimed their sympathy with the 
Communists.1© 


At this moment the Allied note of March 20 was delivered. Entailing the 
further dismembering of Hungary and the immediate occupation by foreigners of 
one of the areas formerly inhabited by Hungarians," it at once compromised the 
Karolyi government. He had noshoice but to go along with the left-wing social 
democrats, come to terms with Kun, who was still in prison, and to reshuffle 
the government so as to include the Communists. Karolyi was also persuaded to 
sign a “‘putely formal” resignation, whereupon the Communists and the left-wing 
social democrats formed a government excluding both him and the right-wing 
social democrats.1# However, they did not date as yet to bring the central workers’ 
soviet into their negotiations, but waited until they had proclaimed Hungary a 
soviet republic on March 21, 1919.18 


The Communists immediately began to play upon national sentiments and 
military successes. By setting up a Red Army to win back the regions of Hungary 
which had been lost, Kun tried to give the regime a patriotic air. At first, all went 
well. By June 10, 1919, the Hungarian Red Army had defeated the Czechs and 
reached the Polish frontier, while under the aegis of Hungarian forces a soviet 
republic was proclaimed in Czechoslovakia on June 16, which immediately 
demanded an alliance with the Soviet Union and Hungary.1* However, the Allies 
were not standing by idly. On June 9, Clemenceau demanded the withdrawal of 
the Hungarian troops from Czechoslovakia and the Communist leaders, divided 
among themselves as to the course to take, eventually decided to comply with his 
demand. The subsequent withdrawal demoralized the Hungarian troops and on 
August 1, the Communist adventure ended when a Romanian offensive was 
launched against Hungary. A further considerable factor in the general reluctance 
to fight for the dictatorship of the proletariat was the collapse of the country’s 
economy. There is no doubt that although the Communist rule in Hungary was 
destroyed by foreign intervention the regime was already in a state of internal 
decomposition. 





§ Aladar Mod, op. ci#., p. 489. 

§ Dr. Dezso Sulyok, op. cit, p. 219. 
10 Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 492. 
11 Ibid., p. 493. 
18 Dr. Dezso Sulyok, op. sit.. p. 222. 
13 Thid. 
14 Thid., p. 501. 
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Later, the Hungarian Communists attributed the fall of the soviet republic 
primarily to two faults: (1) overhasty fusion with the social democratic party, 
which allegedly led to the later social democratic “betrayal,” and (2) failure to 
follow the Soviet Union’s example, not dividing the land confiscated from the 
large landowners among the peasants but nationalizing it, thereby causing 
dissatisfaction among the rural population. 


However, a few facts must be mentioned in connection with these assertions. 
Both the fusion of the Communist and social democratic parties and the nationali- 
zation of medium and large estates were well received by the Kremlin, and at the 
beginning of May Szamuely, one of Kun’s closest advisers, flew to Moscow, where 
he reported personally to Lenin and received his instructions. On May 27, 1919, 
Lenin wrote his “Greeting to the Hungarian Workers” in full cognizance of the 
measures which were later to be called erros committed by the Hungarian 
Communist Party. It contained no word of condemnation of the nationalization 
of the large estates. On the contrary: Lenin was clearly approving the general line 
adopted by the Hungarian soviet republic, and he expressly approved the fusion 
of the Communists and the social democrats: “You have given the world an 
even better model than Soviet Russia has, inasmuch as you were able right 
away to unite all the socialists on the platform of the present proletarian 
dictatorship.”’15 


Under this fusion the social democrats received two-thirds of the leading 
positions,#® but there is little doubt that, given time, the Communists would 
have removed their left-wing social democrat allies just as they did in 1950 
under Rakosi. Lenin’s greeting contained explicit enough instructions: “If there 
appear hesitations among the socialists who yesterday allied themselves with you 
and with the dictatorship of the proletariat, or among the petty bourgeoisie, 
crush [them] mercilessly. Execution is the legal fate of the coward in war,’’!? 
From here it was just a step to the introduction of terrorist methods as a 
matter of principle. 


In 1921, Kun acting on Moscow’s orders helped instigate and direct the Com- 
munist disturbances in Germany. His methods there were simple. As then 
representative of the French Communist Party in Germany Victor Meric stated, 
Kun’s maxim was “Shoot!’’18 He had also been the political commissar of the 
Red Army’s southern command and was known for his mass executions.}® In 
1937, however, he fell victim to his own principle: he was purged and shot, along 
with many of his followers. Eugen Varga, one of Kun’s assistants and later one 
of the Soviets’ most important economic theoreticians, was also accused of 
Trotskyite deviations, and escaped only by a complete betrayal of his former 





18 Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1950, XXTX, 360. 
18 Aladar Mod, op. cit., p. 493. 

17 Lenin, op. cit. 

18 Fst ot Onest, op. cii, p. 15. 

19 Ibid., p. 12. 
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leader. Later, in February 1956, Varga was commissioned to write a posthumous 
rehabilitation of Kun, which was published simultaneously in Pravda and the 
Hungarian Party newspaper Szabad Nep.*° 


In 1945, the Hungarian Communists returned to power behind the bayonets 
of the Soviet Army. The years of Soviet occupation enabled them to destroy all 
the democratic parties existing in the country and rebuild a regime based on 
force. The most noteworthy feature is that in spite of the warning of 1919, the 
Communists were still, even if not to the same degree as before, able to win some 
middle-class support, although they repeated in 1945-49 exactly the same tactics 
employed in 1919 without the slightest signs of initiative. Nevertheless, some 
middle-class left-wing radicals and social democrats, primarily intellectuals, 
convinced themselves that the Communism of 1949 had nothing in common with 
the Communism of 1919. They therefore helped build the second Communist 
dictatorship, which once in power immediately turned upon them, crushing them 
mercilessly. 


The Communist leadership of Hungary was in all three cases of forcible seizure 
of power (1918-19, 1945-49, and 1956) controlled from Moscow. In the first two 
cases the support they managed to gain helped camouflage this fact. However, in 
1956 the whole people was united in its attempt to overthrow the regime and 
Moscow’s role could not be hidden. The Communists therefore had immediate 
recourse to Lenin’s solution in such situations: immediate, merciless, and decisive 
force. When other methods fail, this is the solution which will always be adopted 
by the Communists. Stefan C. Stolte 


| Soviet Society 


Ethnic and National Changes in the USSR 


The USSR is a multinational state in which the migration which has taken 
place over the past centuries has resulted in many compact ethnic groups becoming 
split up and scattered throughout the country. Thus, when the Bolsheviks set 
about the task of drawing up the national and administrative divisions of the pres- 
ent Soviet Union, in many cases it proved impossible to form republics, oblasts, 
and national districts to embrace the whole of any given ethnic group. Then again, 
the group giving each union republic its name comprised only 57% to 80% of its 
population, while in the case of the autonomous republics the percentage ranged 
from as low as 23% to 80%.# 





20 Thid. 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 1st ed., 1947, 
vol. USSR, 61—62; Vsesoynzmaya perepis naseleniya 17 dskabrya 1926: Kratkis svodki (The All-Union Census 
of December 17, 1926: Short Reports), Moscow, 1927, Number II, pp. 2—27; 1928, Number IV, p. XXV. 
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However, purely political considerations often played a major role in the for- 
mation of the national republics, one such example being the Belorussian SSR. 
Prior to 1924, it consisted of six districts (wezdy) of the former Minsk Province 
(guberniya), with a population of about one million. In 1924, it was amalgamated 
with Mogilev and Vitebsk provinces (excluding the northern part of the latter) 
and in 1926 with the area around Gomel. On the other hand, after World War I, 
the Belostock District, which had a large Belorussian population in its eastern 
area, was joined to Poland, while a small area around Vilnyus, including Vilnyus 
itself, inhabited by Belorussians, was transferred to the Lithuanian SSR. 


The first official figures for the national and linguistic composition of the popu- 
lation of the USSR, within the borders existing prior to September 17, 1939, were 
obtained from the censuses of December 17, 19262 and January 17, 1939.3 At the 
time, however, only the figures for the national composition of the Soviet popu- 
lation were published. Those for the linguistic composition of the various ethnic 
groups in the USSR were released for the first time in December 1957 in volume 
fifty of the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia,* in which comprehen- 
sive figures for the census of 1939 were given, including data on the population 
living on the territories annexed by the USSR in 1939—40 and 1945. These figures 
were, by the way, included in the results of the 1939 census. 


The only other statistics available to date are those from the one census held 
in pre-Revolutionary Russia, that of February 9, 1897 (January 28, old style). 
Unfortunately, the census collected figures only on the linguistic composition of 
the population of Tsarist Russia.’ 


To obtain a complete picture of the changes in the national composition that 
have taken place since 1897, it must be remembered that many territories included 
in the present USSR did not belong to Russia in 1897 or the Soviet Union in 1926 
or 1939. On the other hand, some territories which were part of Russia in 1897 do 
not belong to the Soviet Union at present. Thus, certain adjustments have to be 
made if the present area of the USSR is to be the basis for comparison. Areas 
which belonged to Russia in 1897 but not to the present Soviet Union (Poland, for 
example) have to be ignored, but areas which are now part of the USSR but were 
not part of Russia in 1897 or the Soviet Union in 1926 or 1939 have to been taken 
into consideration. These are: that part of Eastern Galicia which belonged to 
Austro-Hungary, Northern Bukovina, the Transcarpathian Ukraine, Khiva, 
Bukhara, Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, Bessarabia, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. All these adjustments have been incorporated into the following table 
on the changes in the ethnic and national composition of the Soviet population 
within the present USSR: 





2 Visesoynanaya perepis naselenya 17 dekabrya 1926: Kratkie svodki, Number IV, op. cit. 
3 Pravda, April 29, 1940. ; 
“ BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1957, L, 114-17. 
5 F. A. Brokgauz and I. A. Efron, Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), St. Petersburg, 
1907, vol. 4/D, pp. X1I—X111. 
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Ethnic and National Changes 


in the Population of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia 


5,000 
1,363,000 


Total USSR ... 123,000,000 
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Absolute Figures 
NATIVE LANGUAGE 
1926 1939 
84,715,000 110,000,000 
34,872,000 35,000,000 
6,316,000 8,200,000 
, 4,061,000 5,000,000 
3,688,000 — 
3,558,000 4,300,000 
3,956,000 3,000,000 
1,752,000 2,275,000 
1,909,000 2,200,000 
1,475,000 2,000,000 
1,683,000 2,024,000 
2,342,000 2,009,000 
1,508,000 — 
1,628,000 1,600,000 
1,267,000 1,400,000 
1,193,000 — 
1,104,000 1,326,000 
981,000 1,200,000 
1,141,000 1,200,000 
763,000 884,000 
669,006 857,000 
356,000 843,000 
748,000 800,000 
509,000 590,000 
425,000 481,000 
364,000 375,000 
394,000 400,000 
267,000 355,000 
202,000 — 
240,000 252,000 
241,000 242,000 
237,000 220,000 
130,000 186,000 
87,000 — 
125,000 175,000 
153,000 — 
129,000 130,000 
106,000 — 
73,000 100,000 
60,000 88,000 
53,000 50,000 
48,000 59,000 
46,000 46,000 
39,000 51,000 
55,000 46,000 
33,000 37,000 
44,000 a 
92,000 — 
29,000 — 
29,000 = 
* 10,000 = 
412,000 699,000 
166,317,000 190,700,000 


—— NATIONALITY ——— 
1926 1939 
78,291,000 100,391,000 
38,495,000 35,611,000 
7,489,000 8,275,000 
3,955,000 4,845,000 
4,400,000 4,800,000 ° 
3,478,000 4,313,000 
3,968,000 3,101,000 
1,706,000 2,275,000 
1,821,000 2,249,000 
1,568,000 2,152,000 
1,679,000 2,060,000 
2,342,000 2,032,000 
1,928,000 2,027,000° 
1,654,000 1,628,000 
1,340,000 1,456,000 
1,239,000 1,424.000° 
1,117,000 1,369,000 
981,000 1,229,000 
1,156,000 1,143,000 
763,000 884,000 
669,000 857,000 
717,000 843,000 
766,000 812,000 
504,000 606,000 
428,000 481,000 
375,000 409,000 
319,000 408,000 
272,000 354,000 
214,000 286,000 
248,000 253,000 
241,000 242,000 
238,000 224,000 
146,000 185,000 
170,000 180,000 
140,000 184,000 
115,000 143,000 
131,000 134,000 
111,000 113,000 ° 
74,000 92,000 
65,000 88,000 
55,000 76,000 
57,000 59,000 
46,000 53,000 
39,000 48,000 
55,000 46,000 
33,000 43,000 
44,000 39,000 
92,000 30,000 
31,000 27,000 
29,000 22,000 
10,000 20,000 
513,000 1,079,000 
166,317,000 191,700,000 


Percentages 


— NATIVE LANGUAGE — -NATIONALITY + 
s 1897 1926 1939 1926 1939 

Russian .......... 45.26 50.95 57.35 47.10 52.35 
Ukrainian ......... - 20.97 2112 18.22: 23.18 18.57 
Belorussian ....... 478 3.80 4.22 448 4.26 
Uzbek ... 0... cee 227 239 254 237 2.51 
Jewish aaas. 307 24 — 2.76 2.60 
Tatar <aacesenes's 181 210 223 208 223 
Kazakh ee 3.32 236 160 238 1.60 
Azerbaidzhani ..... 1.20 105 148 104 41418 
Georgian ......... 1.06 109 117 106 1.17 
Armenian ......... 0.95 O91 1410 095 1.42 
Moldavian ........ 0.91 102 0.93 100 0,93 
Lithuanian ........ 135 140 105 140 1.05 
Polish .......c.0.. 148 140 = 1.38 12 
Lettish 0.0.00... 1.17 098 084 099 0.84 
Mordvinian ....... 0.83 0.78 ° 0.76 0.82 0.76 
German. s.e... 1.12 071 = 0.75 0.74 
Chuvash 0.20.0. 069 070 O71 O71 O71 
Tadzhik .......... 0.69 0.58 0.64 0.58 0.64 
Estonian ......... 0.81 069 052 0.70 0.52 
Kirgiz na... 0.16 046 046 046 0.46 
Dagestani......... 049 040 045 040 0.45 
Bashkir ........... 1.07 O22 044 043 0.42 
Turkmen s.o... 0.51 046 042 047 0.42 
Udmurt a...n.. 0.34 032 030 032 0.34 
Mari ........cce0s 0.30 025 025 0.26 0.25 
Komi.........0.5. 0.22 0.23 0.20 0.24 0,21 
Chechen .......... 018 024 O21 019 0.21 
Ossetian .......... 0.14 016 018 O17 0.18 
Greek pasii 015 O12 — 0.13 0.15 
Karelian ......., a 017 043 043 016 0.13 
Yakat .......0.005 0.18 0.144 012 044 0.12 
Buryat assecc.. 0.24 O14 011 014 0.11 
Others*, n. 214 0.76 170 076 1,59 


~~ No information available 


© No figures were given for these ethnic groups in volume L of the Large Sootet Encyclopedia, They have been calculated on the basis 
of the results of the census of 1939, published on Apdil 29, 1940, and figures for these nationalities on the territocies annexed by the USSR 
In 1939—~40 and 1945, 
* Includes the Karakalpak, Korean, Kabardinian, Finnish, Kalmyk, Bolgarian, Ingush, Adygei, Karachai, Abkhazian, Khakess, Altal, 
pard, Palkar, Penan; rete Crech and Slovak, bec eyes ine groupa, not iaduded Indimdnallş 1n the percchnige tibie 
ase of their smali srze. 


NOTE The official Soviet 1939 tota JUSSR figure for native language ıs 191,700,000. The m:ssing 1,000,000 is accounted for by 
the ethnic groups for which no exact mformation 14 availzble. It would thus appear that im 1939 the vast majority of the Jews, Poles, and 
Germans in the USSR, did not give Yiddish, Polish, or German as their native language. 


SOURCES, F. A Brokgsur and LA Efron, Batnkiopedisbesky skar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), St. Petersburg, 1907, vol 4/D, 
pp I—XCVIM; 1904, vol. KXVII/A, pp 75—128, 1899, vol I, pp 100—122, soe! is (The Soviet Ency- 
Clopedia), Moscow, 1st ed., 1947, vol. USSR, 49—70; 1947, LV, Tois; 2od ed , 1957, L, 114—17, D L Mendeleev, X pezmanryw Ross 
(Getting to Know Rusma), Buenos Aires, 1952, p. 48; F. Lorimer, The Pepalstion of the Semet Union, Geneva, 1946, pp 138—39; Melape 
senetshaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Eacyclopedi), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1940, X, 145—55; 1939, II, 125; 1936, IV, 422; 1937, VI, 181 
and 323; 1939, VOI, 449—50; 1941, IX, 244; Vs perepis naselemtya 17 dekebrya 1926: Kratkie modks (The All-Union Census of 
December 17, 1926: Short Reports), Moscow, 1928, IV, pp. HI—XXVIL 

The objection that the language spoken by a person is no guide to his nati- 
onality, based mainly on the argument that censuses in America, Ireland, Great 
Britain, Poland, Holland, Germany, and Austro-Hungary have produced different 
sets of figures for the national and ethnic composition of the population of the 
countries concerned, cannot justifiably be made in this case. In Russia in 1897, 


only 13% of the overall population lived in urban areas,’ and as a rule these urban 
° Ibid., p. I. 
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dwellers consisted mainly of representatives of one or other national group. The 
only exceptions were the cities in the western areas of Russia—the Ukraine, Belo- 
russia, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia—and in the Transcaucasus and Turkestan. 
But even in these parts of the country the main national groups living in urban 
areas were distinguished from each other by language, religion, and way of life. 
This in turn meant that language almost always coincided with nationality. ‘This 
applied equally to the Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Germans, Finns, 
and Jews living in large numbers in the cities situated in their ethnographic terri- 
toriesthe western provinces of Russia. The same also applied to rural areas. 

As for the Turkic groups, with the exception of the Chuvash, Yakuts, Oyrots 
(Altai Group), and Khakass, who belonged to the Orthodox Church, they were 
all Moslem, a fact which cut them off even more from the Christian groups in 
Russia. At the end of the last ceptury mixed marriages between members of 
different national groups and even more so between members of different faiths 
were extremely rare, being restricted solely to the upper classes. Here a process of 
Russianization of the nobility of the national minorities took place. But in the 
main the different nationalities did not intermarry, except for the Russians, Belo- 
russians, and Ukrainians, among whom mixed marriages were quite common, 
primarily in urban areas. In such cases, native language might not, but usually 
did determine nationality. This can be confirmed by comparing the number of 
members of a particular national group with the number of persons professing 
the religion of the nationality in question. Thus, in the 1897 census the number of 
persons with Yiddish as their native language was the same as the number of 
persons professing the Jewish faith; the number of persons with Polish and 
Lithuanian as their native language was the same as the number of Catholics; with 
Armenian, as the number of members of the Armenian Gregorian Church; with 
German, Latvian, Estonian, and Finnish, as the number of Lutherans; with a 
Turkic language (including Tadzhik and North Caucasian but excluding Chuvash, 
Yakut, Khakass, and Oyrot}, as the number of Moslems; and with Buryat and 
Kalmyk, as the number of Buddhists.’ 


According to the census of 1897, 95.5% of the Russians, Ukrainians, and 
Belorussians belonged to the Orthodox Church, 98.1% if the Old Believers are 
taken into account. Of the remainder, 1.8%, were Catholics, 1,500,000 in all. The 
Poles were 98.3% Catholic; the Lithuanians, 100% Catholic; the Latvians, 100% 
Lutheran; the Moldavians, 98.2% Orthodox; the Germans, 84.4% Lutheren and 
13.5% Catholic; the Armenians, 97.0% Armenian Gregorian and 3.0% Catholic; 
the Turko-Tatars, 89.5% Moslem and 10.1% Orthodox—mainly the Chuvash and 
Yakuts; and the Mongols, 75.3% Buddhist. The Jews comprised 67,000 Russians, 
47,000 Poles, 22,000 Germans, and 24,000 speaking other languages. 

From 1897 to 1914, the urban population of Russia rose from 17 million to 
30 million.® Millions of Russians, Ukrainians, and Belorussians moved to Siberia, 


7 Ibid., pp. XI-XIX. 
5 Ibid. 
® BSH, op. cit., 105. 
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the Far East, the Don, Kuban, and Stavropol regions, the Transcaucasus, and 
Turkestan.!° This migration was stepped up by the mass evacuations from the 
areas occupied by the Germans in World War I. The 1917 Revolution, the Civil 
War, and the return in 1921 of those evacuated from the central regions of the 
USSR to the newly formed states of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia led to 
even greater intermingling of the various nationalities. 


Such demographic changes explain the discrepancies in the figures for the 
national and linguistic composition of the various ethnic groups in the USSR 
obtained from the census of 1926. Millions of persons were now bi- or trilingual, 
thus making it rather difficult to determine their native language. A further 
complication was that many persons were the offspring of mixed marriages, which 
made it difficult to determine their nationality. 

One reason for the changes which took place in the composition of the various 
ethnic groups over the period 1897—1926 was the fluctuation in the birth rate, 
some groups having a high rate of natural increase, others a low rate. The figures 
for 1926 for some of the groups are given in the following table: 


Birth Rate and Natural Increase of Selected Ethnic Groups . 


in the USSR in 1926 

Birth Rete Natoral Increase ż Buth Rete Natural Increase 

į per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 
Russian ............ 43.65 22.64 Udmurt ........... 55.64 19.29 
Ukrainian o...n... 42.35 24.31 Bulgarian .......... 51.67 33.15 
Belorussian ........ 42.07 26.91 Komi ............. 51.18 29.99 
Jewish ............ 24.08 14.97 Mordvinian ........ 40,73 21.96 
German ........... 45.36 28.82 Chuvash ........... 45.51 16.89 
Polish ...........6. 33.81 19.15 Moldavian ......... 43.64 24.46 
Permyak ........... 57.28 30.33 Greek 0.0.0... eee. 45.51 32.50 
Mari... ccc cece ee eee 55.71 24.30 Tatar and Bashkir... 44.93 24.83 


SOURCE: P. G. Zhand and N. A. Kovalevaky, Hhonomrchechepa geagrafya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 
1934, Pact I, p. 73. 

However, since not only the birth rate but also the natural increase was more 
or less the same for the Slavic groups comprising the greater part of the population 
of the USSR, the reason for the varying increases in the size of these groups is not 
to be found here. 


The following table gives in index form the changes in the national and 
ethnic composition of the vatious ethnic groups of the population between the 
census of 1897 and that of December 17, 1926. These figures apply only to the 
population of the USSR within the borders prior to September 17, 1939, and 
exclude the population of the former Khiva and Bukhara, thus accounting for 
something over 85% of the total population within the present boundaries of the 
USSR: 


10 A. G. Rashin, Naselenie Rossii za 100 let : 1811—1913 gg. (The Population of Russia over 100 Years: 
1811-1913), Moscow, 1956, pp. 51—58 and 67—75. 
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National and Ethnic Changes Between the 1897 and' 1926 Censuses 


(1897 = 100) 
Native Native 
Nationality Nadonalty Languago 
1926 1926 1926 1926 
Russian .. 0... cece cece 142.5 154.2 Weeks os israreeteu rauika 127.1 120.6 
Ukrainian ......... 000.000 154.2 136.3 Udunust esaeas eee eee 122.4 121.1 
Belorussian ...........0005 133.0 97.1 Karelia easi uone a 119.4 115.4 
Polish 4 coc¢a rrene eea 147.0 62.1 Matiss aii araa neeo Ein 114.3 113.6 
Lithuanian ...........-.00. 230.2 134.2 Finaish 56st n ees 99.7 100.9 
Lettish 2.0... . 0. ccc eee eee 208.2 170.5 Mansi ose ea ooh deessa tas 76.3 68.4 
Talysh- seere vo fe th oho Es 218.3 228.3 Khanti socccrcriirerrieres 113.2 94.9 
Kurdie, .iscaie deceive rns 180.0 88.8: Saami iren ee iannis 95.6 94.1 
Persian oo... cece cece ee eee 165.0 214.2 Turko-Tatar® ...........6. 133 | 1129 
Ossetian 20... 0. cece seen eee 158.8 155.8 Bashkir® ......... 2. cece eee 65.9 
Tadzhik. ficssuies. coteeks 114.0 111.3 Karachai, Kurcyk, and Nogai* 106 99.1 
Tatts cccohevosis Annaa 57.5 98.6 Uzbek t aranean cas eters i 143.3 146.7 
a Maia wht aaa a 188.8 129.9 Taranchi, Kashgar, and 

Moldavian and Romanian 145.3 137.2 Wigan? ouran soe ee nea eeks 151.5 94.5 
Greek oe. iieias ce fh eeie ees 141.1 133.7 Karakalpak? .............. 120.8 110.2 
German ..... eee eee eee eee 120.2 115.8 Kazakh and Kirgiz® ........ 106.9 109.0 
Armenian ...... cc cc cece ee 147.1 138.2 Chuvash 65:00 Ss tee edacses ates 133.0 131.4 
Chechen .....sserersesesos 143.2 144.5 Torkmen...........eeeeeee 156.8 156.3 
Georgian... 6... eee e cece ee 137.0 143.6 Kalmyk esne resnesai ast 70.1 68.8 
Cherkess ..........0-c00005 127.2 1233 Buryat and Mongolian ...... 82.4 81.1 
Dagestani ............0000- 95.8 99.2 Karak ....... cece ee eeees 122.7 117.4 
Jewish: ENE A eee. 106.4 77.5 Eskimo eiers irrisa dele 117 115.5 
Estonian ....... aroser iss 148.3 134.7 Kamchadal ....... Seales eas 100.6 21.9 
Komi feces terie rnress 147.8 143.9 Gilak es idaceeneatan sas 96.7 98.0 
Peemyak s napunta PaA 142.7 137.3 = Chukchi i 50.5 cease dd ea caves 93.7 96.0 
Mordvinian ............4-- 131.3 124.1 Aleutian oo... cc cece eee es 60.3 57.8 


* The line drawn between these groups la somewhat artificial. Figures for all three groups combined are. nationality 113.5; natrve 
language, 1125. ° «ata tf 

© The line drawn between these groups is somewhat artificial, Figures foe all foar groups combined are: nationality, 109,8; native 
language, 111.3. 

NOTE: For the year 1897, the figures for nationality bave been assumed to be the sams as those for natrve language. 

SOURCE. Vsesopmanapa peraplr naselencya 17 dehabrye 1926. Krathss aodki (The All-Union Census of December 17, 1926: Short 


Reports), Moscow, 1928, Number IV, pp. XXIV—VJ : 

The changes in the national composition of the various ethnic groups over the 
period 1926—39, for the population within the borders of the USSR prior to 
September 17, 1939, are given as an index in the table on the following page. 


Figures for the ethnic composition of the various groups in the USSR obtained 
from the 1939 census have only just been published. According to them, most 
persons considering a particular language their native tongue also consider 
themselves as belonging to the national group in question. This can be clearly 
seen from the table on page 16. No figures were given for the number of persons 
whose native language was Yiddish, Polish, German, Greek, Bulgarian, Persian, 
Chinese, Czech, Slovak, Arabic, or Assyrian. (Of the Jews it was stated that most 
spoke only Russian, Ukrainian, or Belorussian. 1t) It would appear that these 
persons have been included in the Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian language 
groups. 

11 BSE, op. cit., 106—107. 
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National Changes Between the 1926 and 1939 Censuses 


(1926 = 100) 
1939 1939 

Russian... enesssseoseesseso 127.3 Moldavian ..........00008 e 93.2 
Ukrainian 2.0.0.0... cece eee 90.0 Karelian 2.0.20... eee ee 101.8 
Belorussian ........ ccc ee eeeee 111.2 Karakalpaks i. cic5 veoxs eresie 127.0 
Uzbek os 65-6 556 enean ea 122.5 Korean... 0... eee eee 104.9 
Vatat ord epea one ela oak 123.7 Kabardintan ............. 6. 117.3 
Kazakh... pamite sanirana 78.1 Finnish ssanie eeeee 103.1 
Jewish sares sr 26 eee ed coe ese 113.0 Estonian..........0. 0 ceeeeee 913 
Azerbaidzhant ............... 133.3 Kalmyk sie ba sch n rra 103.9 
Georgian 6.0... 0... c cece eee 123.5 Letts esns che aa rA 82.3 
Armenian ...... cece eee eee 137.3 Bulgarian ...........06. 99.5 
Mordvinian .......... sorore 108.3 Teipush oo sc sat bee whale esisnts 124.3 
German ossea EnEn 114.2 Ady Gel cc. S Si evreninde 134.8 
Chuvash .........0.cee cena 122.4 Kgrachai........... ce eee 137.4 
Tadzhik assess cece cece e ee 125.3 Abkhazian ..........0.008 2s 103.5 
KEBI ood satis bas Shee E 115.9 Khakass 0.0... 0... ccc ee oere 115.3 
Dagestani 6.0.0... 2... Cece eae 128.1 Altat.os 3 ok ect te gatas 122.2 
Bashkir 1... .... cece ecececes 113.7 Kürd eeii oa cat Sata 83.9 
Türkmen \.'.9eo3eslses sere ees 106.3 Ballar os3 ceasutees . ashe es 128.1 
POSH: oops ing odes cht dake des 79.1 Persian oie key de bane ee 88.9 
Udriart: serors sorrara hae es 120.1 Lithuanian ..............0 05 75.7 
Mari sireerons estiss caoat e ane 112.4 Chinese. .....sessssersssress 32.2 
Komi 605 see caries send ones 108.7 Czech and Slovak ..... 0... 87.8 
Chechen 6.6 cia tsaces toaee ies 128.6 AADC i prira Enes 75.2 
Ossetian opina EAA deed 130.2 USSR earst irran e aena 115.9 
Greek eroniy eSEE 110.1 


SOURCE: F Loruner, The Popalation of tbe Some: Unton, Gensva, 1946, pp. 138—39 


The number of persons considering themselves Russian nationals is almost 
10,000,000 less than the number speaking Russian as their native language. A 
certain number of Ukrainians and Belorussians living in the eastern regions of the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s, the RSFSR, and the Kazakh SSR must have 
given Russian as their native language in 1939. During the census of 1926, 
3,622,500 Ukrainians and 1,272,800 Belorussians gave Russian as their native 
language.12 Moreover, in the period 1926—39 collectivization and industri- 
alization saw the movement of millions of Ukrainians and Belorussians eastwards, 
which would have tended to make them rely more and more on Russian. This can 
be substantiated by the fact that the number of non-Russians with Russian as their 
native language increased from 6,424,000 in 1926 to 10,000,000 in 1939, that is, 
by more than 50%.1* This increase becomes even more important when it is 
remembered that the total number of Russians according to nationality increased 
over the same period from 78,291,000 to 100,391,000, that is, by 28.4%. The 
average increase for the USSR as a whole, however, was 15.9%, or, excluding the 
Ukrainian and Kazakh groups, 22%. In both cases, the increase in the number of 
Russians according to nationality exceeded these figures. A possible explanation 
is that many of the 6,400,000 who at the time of the 1926 census gave Russian as 

18 Voesoynznapa perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926 : Kratkis svodki, op. cit., pp. VI—VII. 
18 Thid., pp. V-VI; BSE, op. cit., 108 and 114, 
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their native language although they were non-Russians stated at the 1939 census 
that they considered themselves Russians by nationality. If 4,000,000 of the 
6,400,000 took this step, the percentage incréase in the number of Russians 
according to nationality would then be 23%, or equal to the average for most 
other nationalities. 

Volume fifty of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, published in December 1957, 
gave figures for the national and linguistic composition of the various ethnic 
groups, in particular for the Belorussian and Lithuanian, which contradicted 
eatlier official data. These figures, the most recent available, give the number of 
Belorussians according to nationality, earlier fixed at 8,700,000,14 as 8,275,000, 
that is, there had been a drop of more than 400,000; the number of persons 
who gave Belorussian as their native language is given as 8,200,000, that is, 
almost the same as the figure for nationality.15 According to the census of Decem- 
ber 17, 1926, the number of Belorussians according to nationality (within the 
borders prior to September 17, 1939) amounted to 4,738,900, the number giving 
Belorussian as their native language to 3,466,000, that is, 1,272,900 less.16 The 
census of January 17, 1939, gave a figure of 5,267,431 Belorussians by nationality, 
that is, 528,531, or 11.2%, more than in 1926.1’ Figures for native language were 
not published. Thus, in 1926 about 27% of all Belorussians living within the old 
borders of the USSR now gave Russian as their native language. It is not known 
what proportion of the 5,267,431 persons who gave Belorussian as their nation- 
ality in 1939 also gave it as their native language. 


The increase in the number of Belorussians according to nationality over the 
period 1926—39 was only 11.2% as against an average of 15.9% for the USSR as 
a whole. Further, within the old borders of Belorussia (excluding Western 
Belorussia) the population increased from December 17, 1926 through January 17, 
1939 from 4,983,240 to 5,567,967, an increase of 11.7%.18 The artificial famine in 
the main grain regions of the USSR by-passed the Belorussian SSR, with the 
exception of the southern regions. Hence, the increase in the population of the 
Belorussian SSR should have been equal to the average for the USSR as a whole, 
with the increase in the number of Belorussians according to nationality the same 
as the average for all other groups in the USSR, excluding the Ukrainians and 
Kazakhs—about 22%. However, the actual increase proved to be considerably less 
than it should have been. The most likely explanation is that about 500,000 
Belorussians gave Russian both as their native language and their nationality at 
the 1939 census. 


After the annexation of Western Belorussia, Soviet sources stated that 80% of 
the population of 5,000,000 was Belorussian ;1° before the annexation, other Soviet 





1 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 532. 
15 Thid., 1957, L, 106—108 and 114~17. 

18 Vreroyuznaya perepis naseleniya 17 dekabrya 1926 : Kratkie srodki, op. cit., p. VIL 
17 Pravda, op. ett. 

18 Tbid., Jane 2, 1939. 

19 BSE, op. eit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 476. 
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sources had put the number of Belorussians at 2,000,000 and 3,000,000.2° The 
postannexation figure was probably obtained by adding the 3,500,000 from 
Western Belorussia to the figure for the USSR obtained from the census of 1939— 
about 5,267,000*-giving a total of 8,767,000. The drop to 8,275,000 in 1957 was 
in all probability an adjustment to take into account the hundreds of thousands of 
- Western Belorussians who were “repatriated” to Poland to escape the Soviets, 
thereby sharply reducing the original figure of 3,500,000. - 

Mention too must be made of the fluctuations in the official Soviet statistics 
for the size of the Belorussian population. From 1940 to 1956 the Soviets asserted 
that the population of the republic after the annexation of Western Belorussia 
comprised 10,500,000 persons.## In June 1956, the 1940 population was altered to 
9,200,000, and the 1956 figure given as 8,000,000.28 In May 1957, a further figure 
was given—7,992,000 as of April 1956.24 

Prior to December 1957, the number of Pithuanians was given as 2,400,000, 
both for nationality and native language.*® This figure has now been adjusted to 
2,036,600, and 2,009,600 respectively.26 Thus, the number of Lithuanians now 
appears to be 400,000 less than asserted earlier. In 1956, it was reported that the 
population of the Lithuanian SSR had dropped from 1,900,000 to 1,700,000 
between 1940 and April 1956.27 In April 1957, another figure was given—1,667,000 
as of April 1956,28 representing a drop of 233,000 over sixteen years. The reduc- 
tion probably took place at the expense of the Jewish population of the republic, 
which amounted to more than 200,000 before World War II.?® Such adjustments 
by the Soviets in the case of these two republics would seem to imply that “prep- 
arations” are being made for the all-union census of January.15, 1959. 

The figures given for the other Soviet republics coincide more or less with the 
statistics for the census of 1939. Increases have resulted largely from amalgama- 
tions subsequent to the annexation of the Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina, and the Trans- 
carpathian Ukraine. Discrepancies in the initial figures published on April 29, 
1940 and the final results of the census ate explained by the fact that the first 
report covered only 169,519,127 persons out of a total of 170,467,186; data on the 
remaining 948,059 were not acquired until later. 

There are no official Soviet data on the present composition of the individual 
ethnic groups in the USSR. Any calculations have to be based on the few unof- 

20 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1937, I, 818; 1931, 
IO, 236; BSE, op. cit, 18t ed., 1931, V, 368. 

41 Pravda, April 29, 1940. 

24 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 468. 

23 Narodnoe khoayaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A Statis- 
tical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 18. ` 

u Narodnoe kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 28. 

35 BSE, op. cit., Ind ed., 1954, XXV, 251 and 279. ' 

26 Thid., 1957, L, 114. 

27 Narodnoe khozya:stvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 18. 

38 Narodnos khozyaistvo SSSR» 1956 godu : Statisticheshy ezbegodnik, op. cit., p. 29. 

3 BSE, op. cit., ist ed., 1938, XXXVI, 103. 
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ficial figures published in the Soviet press over the last eighteen years. As a result 
of World War II, the population dropped from 191,700,000 in 1940 to somewhere 
between 173,000,000 and 175,000,000 in 1946, a decline of 8%9%.°° After the 
war there was an increase to 200,200,000 in 1956 and 206,700,000 in April 1958— 
an 8% climb over 1940.3! However, losses suffered during the war were nct 
evenly distributed. In 1940, there were about 5,000,000 Jews, but at the end of the 
war only 1,800,000—1;900,000, a drop of more than 60%. The size of the Baltic 
ethnic groups dropped by at least 20%—-25%, while the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
suffered from the fighting, deportations, and flights to Germany. The number of 
Germans, Crimean Tatars, Kalmyks, Chechens, Ingush, Karachai, and Balkars, all 
evicted from their homeland during the war, dropped by astronomical propor- 
tions. Other groups which suffered greatly were the Greeks, Bulgarians, Lenin- 
grad Finns, and Karelians. The Transcaucasian groups—Armenian, Georgian, and 
Azerbaidzhani—Central Asian grotps—Tadzhik, Turkmen, Kirgiz, Uzbek, and 
Kazakb—and the groups in the eastern part of the RSFSR were reduced percent- 
agewise less than the average for the USSR as a whole. 

The postwar increase in the Soviet population has been unevenly distributed 
among the Soviet republics. Soviet sources give the natural increase in population 
for the country as a whole for 1940—55 as 102 per 1,000, equivalent to 17 per 
1,000 per year.8* As for the individual republics, the RSFSR’s increase almost 
equaled that of the USSR; the Ukrainian SSR’s was less, between 10 and 12 per 
1,000 per year;*4 the Latvian SSR’s was 4—6 per 1,000;85 the Moldavian SSR’s, 
20—28 per 1,000; the Tadzhik SSR’s, 23—27;37 the Kazakh SSR’s, 19~-26;38 
and the Armenian SSR’s, 23—30 per 1,000.39 Unofficial figures suggest a high 
natural increase for the Georgian, Uzbek, and Kirgiz SSR’s, an average one for 
the Belorussian, Azerbaidzhan, and Lithuanian SSR’s, and a low one for the 
Estonian SSR. The number of Russians increased percentagewise more than the 
figure for the USSR as a whole, but most of this increase can be explained by the 
assimilation of other groups, a process, which, as a result of the war, the industrial 
development of the country’s eastern regions, and the cultivation of the virgin 
lands, far exceeded that of the period 1926~39. Y, P. Mironenko 

3 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), p. 33. 

31 Narodsoe khozyaistvo SSSR 9 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., pp. 18 and 269. 

32 S, M. Shvarts, Antissmitizm o Sovtskom Soyuze (Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union), New York, 
1952, pp. 207 and 262. 

38 Narodnoe kbozyarstvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 243. 

H Narodne bospodarsivo Ukrainskoi RSR: Statystycbny xbirnyk (The National Economy of the 
Ukrainian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kiev, 1957, p. 471. 

35 Narodnoe khozyassivo Latvisskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Latvien 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Riga, 1957, p. 471. 

* Narodnos kbozyaistvo Moldasskei SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Molda- 





© vian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Kishinev, 1957, p. 181. 


3 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Tadzbikskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Tadzhik 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Stalinabad, 1957, p. 343. 

38 Narodnos khozyaistvo Kazakbskoi SSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Kazakh 
SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Alma-Ata, 1957, p. 12. 

39 Narodnoe khozyaistvo Armyanskoi SSR : Siatistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Arms- 
nian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Erevan, 1957, p. 165. 
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Questions of the Transition to Communism in the USSR 


On June 23 through 26, 1958 a conference was held in Moscow to discuss 
theoretical problems involved in the building of Communism in the USSR. Offi- 
cially designated a session of the Department of Social Sciences of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, it was attended by all the leading Soviet theoreticians of 
Marxism-Leninism, social studies experts, historians, philosophers, and philologists. 

The question of holding such a conference was first raised at the annual session 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR held on March 25-27, 1958, at which it 
was stated that numerous important questions should be examined “‘in the light 
of the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress and the subsequent plenary 
sessions of the Party Central Committee.”! The problems to be worked out, as 
given by A. V. Topchiev in his summary, comprised a formidable list: 


Methods of developing state ownership, the development of the kolkhoz system 
and the mutual relations between the two forms of ownership, the role and prospects 
of the development of commodity—money relationships, the development of the 
functions of the socialist state and Soviet democracy in the process of the transition 
to Communism, the role of Marxist-Leninist ideology and Communist education in 
the building of Communism, the political and economic cooperation of the socialist 
republics, the development of socialist nations, the mutual enriching of national 
cultures and the strengthening of proletarian internationalism, the development of 
the socialist system of world economy, and so on.? 


The annual session noted that the social sciences were still lagging behind the 
rapidly developing demands and requirements of Communist construction and 
that it was essential that the “abnormal situation” the social sciences were in at the 
Academy be cleaned up and the “incorrect attitude” the presidium of the Academy 
had adopted towards them be dropped. Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences 
K. V. Ostrovityanov, speaking of the need for a conference on theoretical 
problems, stressed that it would have to base itself on “solid research which the 
state organs could use as a foundation when compiling long-range plans for the 
development of the national economy and extending foreign trade relations and 
the state’s diplomatic activities.” The theoretician M. B. Mitin added that this 
would help the Party Central Committee and government solve problems con- 
nected with the march towards Communism.® 

All this Communist double-talk meant simply that the Academy of Sciences’ 
social sciences department, and Soviet theoreticians in general, had been given the 
task of providing a theoretical basis for the policies being carried out by the Party 
Central Committee. However, the question then arises as to why the Kremlin 
stands in need of theoretical support for its domestic policies. The Soviet leaders 
have often been accused, particularly by the Yugoslav Communists, of prag- 
matism. This accusation, not without some justification, has frequently led to the 
belief that if the Kremlin is pragmatic in its political actions it has no need of 

1 Vasinik Akademii nauk SSSR, No.5 (1958). 

2 Ibid., pp. 23-4. 

3 Ibid., p. 72. 
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either theory or ideology. However, by its very nature the Communist movemert 
as a whole has to have a unified plan of action. Khrushchev’s policy is on both the 
ideological and the practical planes tailored to meet the circumstances. Thus, it is 
frequently not at all in keeping with the theory of the regular (from the point cf 
view of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism) development of society from its originel 
capitalist position via socialism to Communism. It is even less in keeping with the 
claim now frequently heard that Soviet society is in the stage of transition from 
socialism to Communism. The dissolution of the MTS, the abolition of state 
deliveries, and tolerance of the kolkhozniks’ personal garden plots cannot Le 
squared with the claim of a steady advance towards Communism. It should, 
be borne in mind that as early as 1952 Stalin was preparing to nationalize tke 
kolkhozes. i 

Even more noticeable is the discrepancy between Communist theory and 
Khrushchev’s practice in the prattical realization of the basic formula distir- 
guishing the classless Communist society from the socialist society - “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” Instead, Soviet society 
has been split into the so-called new class, which plays the leading role and has all 
the privileges, and the poor underprivileged class of exploited werkers, kol- 
khozniks, and the lower level of the intelligentsia. The position is analogous ss 
far as the “law” of the gradual withering away of the functions of the state and tke 
teplacement of commodity and money circulation by a method of direct allocation 
are concerned. Both, however, are obligatory according to all the laws of Marxis:- ` 
Leninist theory during the period of transition to the Communist system. 

At the same time, the Kremlin, and particularly Khrushchev himself, needs to 
reestablish the position of the Soviet Union as leader of the Communist movemens, 
a position which was seriously undermined after the dethronement of Stalis. 
While carrying out on the domestic front a flexible policy and granting considez- 
able practical deviations from orthodox Marxist-Leninist theory, Khrushchev tke 
pragmatist is compelled if he is to preserve the Kremlin’s authority over tke 
foreign Communist parties to provide his policy with a theoretical basis which 
will fit the theory of Communist construction to the policy forced on him ky 
numerous domestic and foreign factors, not the least of which are the mood of 
the population as a whole and the specific aspirations of the new class now in 
command in the USSR. 

‘This is the reason the Kremlin has turned to the Soviet theoreticians with tke 
command that they provide nota revision of the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
but an ideological “forgery” which will justify, albeit by sophistry, the deforma- 
tion of these principles so necessary to Khrushchev’s present policy. 

Thus, it may be assumed that at the beginning of this year the Soviet leade-s 
issued their command, that it was discussed at the assembly of the Academy of 
Sciences already mentioned, and that the result was the June conference cn 
theoretical questions of the building of Communism in the USSR. 

The reports read at the conference embraced all aspects of Soviet domestic 
policy and all the complex and disputed topics bound up with the question of 
transition to Communism. The reports and their authors were as follows: >» 
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1. “Theoretical Problems of the Building of Communism and the Tasks of the 
Social Sciences,” by K. V. Ostrovityanov. 

2. “The Role of Marxist-Leninist Ideology in the Building of Communism,” 
by M. B. Mitin. 

3. “The Development of Production Relations during the Transition to 
Communism,” by P. N. Fedoseev. 

4, “The Development of the Functions of a Socialist State in the Process of the 
Transition to Communism,” by P. S. Romashkin. 

5. “The Building of Communism and the Nationality Question,” by B. G. 
Gafurov. 

6. “The Development of the Kolkhoz System and the Mutual Relationship 
between State and Cooperative Ownership,” by I. D. Laptev. 

7. “Community and Money Relations in the Period of the Transition from 
Socialism to Communism,” by L. M. Gatovsky. 

8. “The Prospects of the Competition between the Two Systems,” by 
A. A. Arzumanyan. 

9. “Soviet Literature and the Struggle for Communism,” by V. R. Shcherbina. 


Ostrovityanov’s report, which was published in Pravda on June 27, 1958, 
began with the assertion that the building of a Communist society in the Soviet 
Union was not something remote, but the immediate, practical objective of the 
Soviet people and its leader-the Communist Party. What he termed the material 
and technical basis of Communism could, he claimed, be established very quickly 
by a rapid and general increase in labor productivity, which would in turn ensure 
the successful development of Soviet science. In his, and other Soviet theoreti- 
cians’ view, during the transitional stage technical progress must develop along 
the following lines: widespread application of atomic energy and electrification; 
the all-round introduction of chemical processes into the economy; automation 
and mechanization of production; and the conquest of outer space. 

When speaking of the “main contradiction” in Soviet society~between 
production forces and production relations—Ostrovityanov stressed that it 
contained no insuperable antagonism and asserted that during the transition to 
Communism it would be overcome by introducing fundamental changes into the 
system of socialist production relations. 

After making these general statements, Ostrovityanov went on to the basic 
“order” -the forging of a theory to fit Khrushchev’s policy. In his justification of 
the retention of the kolkhoz system, he said that 


cooperative kolkhoz property must also pass along the clear-cut road of the socialist 
nationalization of production so as to attain at first the level already reached by 
state, national property, and later the level of a general Communist form of national 
roperty. 

The process of the socialist nationalization of kolkhoz production will be 
completed on the basis of the constant growth of production forces and the applica- 
tion on the kolkhozes of all the achievements of science and technology, as will the 
conversion of kolkhoz labor into a variation of industrial labor and the development 
of cooperative kolkhoz ownership into national ownership. 
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Ostrovityanov was saying, in effect, that in the future events must be allowed 
to take their own course and that this would bring the kolkhoz system of itself 
onto a Communist footing. Cooperative kolkhoz property could thus become a 
Communist form of national property, without being state-owned. This would 
appear to be a strong indication that the Soviet rulers have rejected at least for the 
present the plan to convert the kolkhozes into sovkhozes. 

As for the permission granted the kolkhoz peasants to have their own garden 
plots, he made the somewhat naive claim that “with the further development of 
the kolkhozes’ social economy the kolkhozniks’ personal plot will become 
economically disadvantageous and they will reject it voluntarily.” 

Speaking of the need to preserve during the transitory stage to Communism 
commodity—money relationships, Ostrovityanov revealec that this question had 
been a thorny problem: “During the past few years the idea was widely spread that 
commodity circulation was not incompatible with the prospects of the transition 
to Communism from socialism. Such a posing of the question is erroneous.” This 
last sentence, reminiscent of the way Stalin used to dismiss his. critics, is a strong 
indication that the argument was settled by the authorities. However, in his efforts 
to justify the move, Ostrovityanov made an almost paradoxical claim: 

The dialectics of the development of a socialist economy consists in the fact that 
we will reach the withering away of commodity production and money circulation at 
the highest phase of Communism as a result of the all-round development of com- 
modity and money relationships at the socialist stage of development. 


On the question of the expansion of the country’s trade network, he made the 
reservation that the development of commodity and money relations did not 
entail the transition to a free market policy, the abolition of centralized price 
planning, or the establishment of the law of value as the regulating factor in the 
distribution of goods and manpower among the different branches of the economy. 

This led directly to the general and highly disputed question of how the basic 
formula of “From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs” 
will be put into practice. Ostrovityanov claimed that in the Soviet Union the 
difference between mental and physical labor had already begun to disappear and 
referred to the shortening of the working day at factories and the newly inaugu- 
rated reorganization of the education system as substantiation. But his interpreta- 
tion of the problem of the distribution of wealth according to need completely 
distorted the basic Marxist-Leninist principle. 

As we get nearer to Communism, the gap between the maximum and minimum 
wage must be bridged by a further increase in the wages of the low-paid workers by 
means of an increase in production, a drop in the cost price of goods, the curtailment 
of the [administrative] apparatus, and a curtailment of the overly high incomes of 
individual groups. But the tendency to decrease the differentiation in the remunera- 
tion of labor during the period of the transition to Communism does not at all 
signify a tendency towards a leveling off in consumption. Even at the highest stage 
of Communism, when the Communist principle of distribution according to needs 
will be realized in practice, there will be no [such] leveling, because the needs and 
tastes of people will differ. 
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In accordance with this new and completely arbitrary interpretation of the 
formula, the standard of living of the present exploited and impoverished class is to 
be raised to a certain extent, while the “new” class is guaranteed that even under 
Communism it will continue to enjoy all its present privileges. This would 
completely deprive the basic principle or the Communist system of its original 
meaning. 

Ostrovityanov ended his report with the claim that the Soviet Union could 
overtake the United States as far as per capita production is concerned during the 
first half of the 1970’s. Here, a few words must be said about the expansionist 
concept now being put forward by the Kremlin, which has nothing in common 
with the propagandistic theory of peaceful coexistence and economic rivalry of the 
major world systems, presently being acclaimed for the benefit of world public 
opinion. This concept was clearly expressed in two articles in the June 1958 issue 
(No. 8) of Kommunist, “Fundamental Problem of the Present Struggle Against 
Revisionism,” by member of the Party Central Committee B. Ponomarev, and 
“Problems of the Postwar Industrial Cycle and the New Overproduction Crisis,” 
by the well-known economist E. Varga. The objective of Varga’s article was to 
give a scholarly basis to the Kremlin’s present assertion that the depression in the 
United States was the beginning of a large-scale world crisis for capitalism, while 
Ponomarev forecast an intensification of the struggle of the “exploited peoples” 
for their freedom. Both of them claimed that under these conditions the Com- 
munist parties were faced with new complex and responsible tasks. In other words, 
the Communist parties of the capitalist countries ate to make use of the oppor- 
tunities which, according to Soviet theoreticians, will present themselves in the 
next few years due to the preoccupation of so-called world capitalism with a 
world economic crisis and the struggles of the Afro-Asian peoples for national 
independence to organize a seizure of power by the working class for the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat under their leadership. 

Mitin’s report at the conference, “The Role of Marxist-Leninist Ideology in 
the Building of Communism,” was published in Pravda on July, 4, 1958. It clearly 
showed that there had also been serious disagreement within the Soviet ruling 
hierarchy over the problem of the gradual withering away of the functions of the 
state during the transitional stage to Communism. The outcome has been the 
(from the point of view of Marxist-Leninist theory) incorrect decision to preserve 
the state’s functions until a Communist system had been created in its entirety. 
During his defense of this thesis, Mitin condemned what he called the incorrect 
views of some lawyers, who asserted that “from the day of its foundation the 
Soviet state has been withering away and must soon die off quickly, and that there 
is no foundation for working out a theory of Soviet law since this is withering 
away together with the state.” He even went to the extent of extolling the im- 
portance of a centralized authority and of the state as the “expresser of national 
interests.” Yet at the same time he claimed that in the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the socialist camp there was no ideology of the state as an expression 
of bureaucratic degeneracy, as the Yugoslavs had asserted existed, and contended 
that bureaucracy as such was something alien to the nature of the socialist state. 
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He then referred to China, trying to identify the theoretical tenets of Peiping 
with those of the Kremlin, and he brusquely rejectec accusations that during its 
travels from Europe to China Marxist science had undergone such a change as to 
be now totally unrecognizable to its originators. 

` Tt is interesting to note that whereas Ostrovityanov spoke of the final building 
of Communism as something attainable in the immediate future, Mitin stated that 
it would be a long time before Communism was created in the USSR since 
ideologically the Soviet population has not yet reached the stage of consciousness 
necessary for the building of a Communist society. 


- A disdainful attitude to physical labor among a section of the youth, violations 
of labor discipline, elements of parasitism, individual examples of bourgeois nation- 
alism, and other negative features indicate how long a road there still remains for us 
to cover in order to do away with and root out traces of the past. ` 


Mitin’s remark about bourgeois nationalism spotlights a problem which is 
now causing the Soviet leaders considerable concern. Three articles in the June 
issue of the magazine Partiinaya zhizn, all devoted to the fortieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Ukrainian Communist Party, spoke of the need for a constant 
and serious war against Ukrainian nationalist tendenciss, activated, it would seem, 
by the general trend towards freedom of thought subsequent to the attacks on 
Stalin. 

Another source of anxiety are the religious feelings which still appear to be 
strong among the Soviet population. Mitin complained bitterly that 

there are not a few persons who are still in the snares of religious survivals. At the 

same time mention must be made of the great activity of the churchgoers. That is 

why the most important task on the ideological front in our path to Communism is 
the cleansing from the consciousness of people of the relics of the past, particularly 
of religious superstitions. 

However, it is clear from the concluding section of Mitin’s report that it is not 
so much the combating of religious beliefs which is most taking the attention of 
the Kremlin but the more practical question of the attitude of Soviet youth to the 
physical labor which the reforms of the educational system are making compulsory 
for the masses: : 

‘At the same time, among the problems of the ideological education of Soviet 
citizens and, in particular, the youth in our movement towards Communism the 
question of the widest possible mass fostering of a genuinely Communist attitude 
towards labor is acquiring an exceptionally important significance. 

Why is this such an important problem? Because without a Communist attitude 
towards labor on the part of all the members of society it will be impossible to reach 
Communism. ' 

In sum, it can clearly be seen from Ostrovityanov’s and Mitin’s reports, the 
only ones, apart from Arzumanyan’s primarily economic address, to be pub- 
lished in Pravda, that the introduction of unadulterated Communism into the 
Soviet Union is as remote as it ever was. Indeed, the problems to be overcome 
before such a stage is reached are so immense as to be insoluble. Y. Marin 
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Culture 
Problems of Historical Materialism 


Human Nature 


The Soviet magazine Voprosy filosofii recently carried a number of articles 

dealing with historical‘and dialectical materialism which evoked a lively discus- 
sion. True, discussions in the Soviet Union are usually carried on in accordance 
with instructions from above, and participants in them are hardly likely to be 
allowed to deviate from the basic principles of dialectical and historical ma- 
terialism and their application to a particular concrete situation. But even in 
such cases, the participants are not left to themselves. Discussions in article 
form must take a direction prescribed for ther by leading articles in such Party 
organs as Voprosy filosofii. 
There have of late been numerous articles on the problem of the basic con- 
tradiction under socialism—the lag between production and demand-and a major 
role in the clarification of this problem has been played by the basic principles 
of historical materialism, which represents the application of the principles of 
historical materialism to man, to society, and to history. According to historical 
materialism, the formation of man, that is, the development of man beyond the 
animal state, took place during the process of labor, which aroused in him, 
or rather created, thought. Thus, according to dialectical materialism, in the 
formation of man work comes first, consciousness second. This means then 
that technique takes precedence over science, since the former acts as a goad on 
the latter, setting tasks which science has to solve. 

Soviet philosophy completely rejects purposefulness and teleology but 
defends causality. It would appear that every phenomenon, just as in the case 
‘of the formation of man, must have specific causes leading of necessity to this 
formation. However, except for the high degree of development of the hand 
and the fine organization of the conditional reflexes, no causes are given. 

In his article “Materialism and Idealism in the Question of the Formation 
of Man,”! B. F. Porshnev writes that the development of our forebears beyond 
the animal state is a fact which must be accepted. However, he warns of the 
danger of falling into teleology, arguing that possibility must not be identified 
with need, least of all with reality. But historical materialism is deterministic on 
those points on which it is impossible to agree with determinism—in the field 
of the history of mankind, where free, human personalities are active. The 
writer admittedly asserts that not every possibility has without fail to be realized, 
but he does not state on what realization depends. In any case, it must be 
pointed out that man, according to historical materialism, is a product of labor. 

Man lives in society. Even the primeval, not yet human animal, according to 
historical materialism, lived in a primeval flock, from which society developed 


1 Voprosy filosofii, No, 5 (1955), pp. 143-56. 
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as the animal became more and more human. Thus, the structure of human 
society is determined by production relations, which in turn determine not only 
the social structure of society, but also its spiritual content. Everything is deter- 
mined by matter. 


The Basis and Superstructure 


Although historical materialism cannot completely ignore the only too 
evidently spiritual nature of man, it cannot completely recognize it, since this 
would destroy the materialistic monism of its teaching. Hence a constant search 
is being made for some sort of middle-of-the-way solution. Is consciousness 
material or not? Soviet philosophers cannot agree on this question. On the one 
hand, materialistic monism declares consciousness to be material, while, on the 
other, Lenin’s definition of matter raises some difficulties. Even while Lenin 
was still alive the classical concept òf physics on the substance of matter had been 
undermined. In his work Materialism and Empiriocriticism, Lenin endeavored 
to draw a line between the physical and philosophical concepts of matter. But 
however physics defines the substance of matter it is important from the philo- 
sophical standpoint that it is a reality in itself existing independent of our con- 
sciousness. Yet if our consciousness is also material, it follows from this definition 
that matter is something which exists independent of material consciousness, 
which is a part of it. In essence the Leninist formulation is founded on a dualism. 
It involuntarily admits what every normal individual knows from daily experience- 
that man is both spiritual and material. In such an interpretation there can be no 
objection against Lenin’s formula, which is directed primarily against philosoph- 
ical idealism. Taken out of context, it could be argued that it was describing 
not materialism, but realism. In the philosophical sense, the representatives of 
dialectical and historical materialism always present things as if there were only 
two basic philosophical We/tanschauungen: materialism and idealism. The former 
regards matter as the primaty factor and denies the independent existence of a 
spiritual element, the latter denies the independent existence of matter. The 
choice, it is claimed, lies between these two views alone. This completely ignores 
philosophical realism, for example, which acknowledges the existence of both a 
spiritual element and matter. The exponents of materialistic philosophy were 
thus in a difficult situation. They could not recognize a dualism, but at the same 
time could not reconcile materialistic monism with the obviously spiritual nature 
of man, 


Discussing the question of whether consciousness is material, V. N. Kol- 
banovsky, writing in an early number of Voprosy filosofii,* had answered negatively, 
arguing that it was product of matter, a development of it, but by its very nature 
nonmaterial. He had contended that it was a particular, ideal form of reflection 
of reality. This theory was sharply criticized by the East German Marxist Georg 
Klaus, in his book Jesuits, God, Matter, published in Berlin in 1957. Basically an 
attempt to polemicize with Gustav Wetter’s Dialectical Materialism, it also comes 





2 Thid., No. 4 (1954), pp. 236-38. 
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to grips with Kolbanovsky, not unreasonably seeing the danger of dualism. 
Klaus regards human consciousness as material, as something representing 
the characteristic of a certain type of highly developed matter and endeavors 
to divorce an object from its characteristic. It must be admitted that Klaus’ 
formulation is more in keeping with materialistic monism, but it does not 
solve the difficulties raised by Lenin’s definition. Soviet philosophy has a quite 
definite concept of man, from which logically evolve its conclusions concerning 
society and history, the foundations of historical materialism. 

If man’s consciousness is a product of matter and created exclusively by labor, 
everything spiritual in human society is also essentially material and depends on 
production relations. Neither religion, philosophy, science, nor art have an inde- 
pendent existence, but are only the superstructure erected on the base of produc- 
tion relations. Therefore, everything spiritual is of a class nature and changes 
when production relations and the structure of society change. Thus, it might 
seem that historical materialism preaches a new relativism, in spite of the present 
energetic refutation of this by the theoreticians of materialism, who argue that 
objective truth does exist. Such truth, it is claimed, is independent of human 
consciousness and the class structure of society. But human consciousness can 
nevertheless understand it, since human reason does not have any boundaries 
in the sphere of cognition. However, a correct understanding of this objective 
truth depends on man’s class affiliation. Bourgeois scholars and philosophers 
allegedly can correctly cognize individual parts of this truth, but will never be 
able to cognize it as a whole. Only one class, the proletariat, is able to create a 
true philosophy and science. 

The followers of Marxism base these assertions mainly on the claim that the 
proletariat does not have to distort truth in the name of its interests, since it does 
not exploit anyone and is furthermore the most consistent revolutionary class; 
this, without any proof being given, is taken as a guarantee of the veracity of 
its cognition. Important too is the assertion that the proletariat is the ultimate 
class, and that after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie there will not arise a new 
class society and class distinctions will be destroyed. In this classless society the 
interests of the proletariat are to coincide with those of the whole of mankind. 
Thus, only the ideology of the proletariat, dialectical and historical materialism, 
is the true reflection of real and of objective truth. 

However, the merging of the interests of the proletariat with those of the 
whole of mankind by no means guarantees the veracity of its philosophical and 
scientific cognition; second, the assertion that all these interests coincide follows 
only from historical materialism, but since the correctness of historical ma- 
terialism itself is being proved on the basis of this, we have a typical vicious 
circle; third, in the same way it is not proved, but only postulated, that dialectical 
and historical materialism is a philosophy in keeping with the interests of the 
proletariat. 

The theory of the base and the superstructure dependent on it also presents 
Soviet philosophers with considerable difficulties. Insofar as everything in the 
USSR must be subordinate to an ideology, Stalin stressed ever increasingly a 
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certain, albeit restricted self-sufficiency for the superstructure. According to 
present Soviet ideologists, after the superstructure has been formed it leads a 
relatively independent existence, and in turn exerts an influence on the base. 
The superstructure is claimed to have a special role under socialism: 


From slaves of economic laws people become masters of their social way of 
life and begin completely consciously to create their history. In connection with 
this under socialism the role of the subjective factor, the role of the conscious activity 
of the popular masses, their initiative and deeds, the role of eae and the role 
of the Party and the state is growing immeasurably. 


Here the emphasis is on ideas, that is, Communist ideology, | the Party and the 
state, an important fact in the practical sphere. 


The question then arose of whether the superstructure, that is man’s social 
and spiritual life, completely corresponds to its base. Then again, does the 
superstructure created by the base always in fact support this base? Earlier, 
Soviet ideologists had answered these questions in the affirmative, which gave 
rise to the problem of how to approach critical literature, for example, and a 
large part of pre-Revolutionary literature. On the one hand, such literature 
undermined by its criticism the foundations of the social life of the time, but on 
the other hand was part of the spiritual life of a capitalist society and had to 
support and strengthen its base, that is, capitalist production relations. Did it 
already belong to a new superstructure arising on the foundation of the new 
basis which was already being engendered in the old society? Soviet ideologists 
assert that critical literature belongs to the superstructure of the old society, but 
that certain elements of this structure can influence its own basis, not only con- 
structively but destructively. 


These discussions in Voprosy filosofii ate of considerable importance. In the 
Soviet Union ideology dominates over all aspects of life, and political, state, and 
economic interests are subordinate to it. Soviet policy cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of Soviet ideology. Trifles in themselves of little signif- 
icance may have far-reaching consequences. Which parts of the present super- 
structure can exert a destructive influence on the basis and what consequences 
can this have in the future? Criticism of the existing structure is making itself 
felt ever more strongly, as witness the latest Soviet literary works. 


In his work Marxism and Problems of Linguistics Stalin divorced language 
from superstructure on the grounds that language is not dependent on production 
relations and the class structure of society. This exception cannot easily be 
squared with the system of materialistic monism, while Klaus makes a further, 
even more remarkable exception: formal logic. The rehabilitation of formal logic 
took place quite recently after a long discussion between its advocates and the 
adherents of dialectical logic headed by M.M. Rozental. Now Klaus declares 
formal 'logic to be above the superstructure and independent of class and pro- 
duction relations. Bearing in mind, however, that according to historical ma- 


3 Ibid., No. 6 (1955), p. 216. 
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terialism consciousness itself was created in the process of labor and is completely 
dependent on it, it is clear that this compulsory Sone is barely compatible 
with materialistic monism. 


In this question, as in many others, materialistic ideology has come into 
conflict with the facts of man’s spiritual life and some concessions have had to be 
made, doubtlessly of no little danger to the ideology. For example, according 
to materialistic teachings, each religion is a part of the superstructure of the 
exploiting society, and different structures of an exploiting society may take from 
each other various elements of the superstructure. Nevertheless, it is difficult for 
Soviet ideologists to explain why the foundation of Christian teachings has 
remained unchanged both in a slave-owning society and today. The same applies 
to the other religions. 


The Fundamental Contradiction of Socialism 


According to historical materialism, not only man and human society, but 
the whole world developed of itself without any external impetus. All the present 
complex forms of existence happened of themselves, and the higher developed 
from the lower. Marx and Engels transferred Hegel’s dialectics, which he had 
applied only to the spiritual world, the world of ideas, to the material world. 
They considered the spiritual world to be only superstructure. The Marxist 
principle of the unity and conflict of opposites reflected something which really 
existed. When Marxists speak, for example, of electrical poles or the opposition 
of the male and female element which does not disrupt their unity, they are un- 
doubtedly correct. But these opposites, existing in unity and conflict, influence 
each other and none of them can be “overcome” by a dialectical leap. Many 
such pairs of opposites exist in the world and in social life which cannot exist 
. without each other~form and content, for example—but which “struggle” with 
each other in the sense that at various times one or the other gains the upper 
hand, without completely doing away with its opposite. 


Soviet ideologists, however, use the word “opposite” in the same sense as 
“contradiction.” This has often been pointed out to them, but without any 
effect, and M. M. Rozental, for instance, called attempts to clarify this confusion 
in terminology pedantic. He went so far as to regard the term “opposite” as 
something absolutely antagonistic, while “contradiction” was composed of | 
reconcilable parts. Meanwhile, the concept “contradiction” is taken from the 
spiritual world, from the world of discussion, as shown from the very etymology- 
“contra” and “diction”—and signifies two mutually exclusive assertions, incapable 
of simultaneous existence. ‘Thus, a contradiction is something other than an 
opposite. 

` This confusion of concepts serves a definite purpose: In dialectical materialism 
it is designed to help explain the self-development of the world; in historical 
materialism, to substantiate the inevitability of revolution in a capitalist society. 


4 Ibid., No. 4 (1953), pp. 32—33. 
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Khrushchev’s statement that under certain conditions the transition to socialism 
may take place peacefully does not contradict this basic thesis, since even in this 
case there is to be a total and immediate change in the whole social structure, 
that is, a “cold” revolution. 


According to the theory of the class struggle, a particular economic and 
social structure contains the germs of something new, which will some day 
overcome the old social order. This will take place violently. At first the old and 
the new exist side by side in a unity of opposites and contradictions; then the 
new grows until it eventually erupts as a new quality. The opposites and con- 
tradictions existing at first both in harmony and conflict suddenly become incom- 
patible, and one of them, that is, the new, must inevitably overcome the other. 
In other words, at first they were opposites, but then sucdenly became contra- 
dictions. Thus, in order to save the “inevitable” revolution, Soviet ideologists 
are compelled to deny the distinction between the concepts “opposite” and 
“contradiction.” 


The next question is, if this law determines the development of the whole 
world and of every society, what will happen under socialism? Then again, will 
something new arise under socialism? Will a new revolution become inevitable? 
The Soviet ideologists found the answer in the form of Stzlin’s “discovery” that 
there are antagonistic and nonantagonistic contradictions. Thus, contradictions 
are antagonistic in a capitalist society but, where they exist, nonantagonistic in a 
socialist society. By such terminological sleights of hand attempts are being 
made to substantiate the assertion that in the Soviet Union and the other Com- 
munist countries a revolution is no longer necessary and that the transition from 
socialism to Communism will take place peacefully. 


What are these contradictions? In an article “The Motivating Forces of the 
Development of Socialist Society” published in Voprosy filosof# I. V. Malyshev 
wrote: “In a socialist society, where there are no antagonistic classes, the 
struggle of the new against the old and the obsolescent takes the form of criti- 
cism and self-criticism.” But in this way the basic contradiction is transferred 
to the spiritual milieu, that is, to the superstructure, whereas according to 
Marxism it must be located in the basis, that is, in the economy, if it is to 
be the moving force of society. This, of course, did not escape the Soviet 
ideologists. V. I. Gazenko and M. N. Rutkevich pointed out in another Voprosy 
Juosofii article, entitled “A Profound Study of the Problems of Dialectical 
Materialism,” that the basic contradiction of socialism lies in the contradiction 
between consumer demands and production.® This thesis was substantiated in 
some detail by T. A. Stepanyan in his article “Contradictions in the Develop- 
ment of a Socialist Society and Ways of Overcoming Them.” Stepanyan wrote: 
“In our opinion, the assertion that the basic contradiction under socialism 
is the contradiction between the boundlessly increasing demands of the whole 





5 Ibid., No. 5 (1953), p. 207. 
® Ibid., No. 2 (1954), pp. 227-32. 
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population and the level of development achieved at any given time in the 
production of material and cultural benefits must be considered correct.””? 


This view, however, met with some opposition. Y. M. Kronrod contended 
that this contradiction was a feature of every society and every economic struc- 
ture, not only of a socialist one. He asserted that no definite contradiction existing 
throughout the whole period of development could be considered characteristic 
of a socialist society, but that individual contradictions arise and are solved, to 
be followed by new ones, and so on. However, such an explanation proved quite 
unacceptable. D. F. Krivoruchko wrote in his article “On the Basic and Chief 
Contradictions of a Communist Structure” : “It seems to us that comrade Kronrod 
made a mistake in‘methodology when he took the standpoint of denying [the 
existence] of a basic contradiction under socialism.”® This opinion was sub- 
stantiated by O. G. Yurovitsky in “The Basic Economic Law and the Basic 
Economic Contradiction of Socialism.” 19 


This opinion may be considered the last word on the discussion. The basic 
contradiction has been found and will remain unchanged even under Communism. 
It is not without a certain amount of irony, for it would appear rather indicative 
that the discrepancy between the needs of the population and the output of goods 
has been declared a special characteristic of socialism and Communism, even if 
Soviet ideologists interpret this in their own way. In the meantime, there are very 
few other countries where the general standard of living is so out of proportion 
to economic potential as the Soviet Union. 


Finally, Krivoruchko’s differentiation between the basic and main contra- 
diction is of interest. At present, the main contradiction is that between town and 
country, between state ownership of the factories and cooperative ownership 
of the kolkhozes. This contradiction is to disappear gradually by simply national- 
izing kolkhoz property. Krivoruchko forecast that this would take place by 
strengthening and developing the machine tractor stations, and that such a 
development was a historical necessity and hence inevitable. Since then Khrush- 
chev has abolished the MTS, and thus removed “historical necessity” in this. 
problem. 

The problems of Soviet ideology, which appear to be completely abstract, 
are of prime importance practically, since the decisions reached on their solution 
affect such essential factors as the relationship between the workers and the state. 
Soviet ideologists, faced with the task of adapting ideology to the demands of 
life without upsetting the system, wu have almost insuperable difficulties to 


overcome. V. Prrozbkova 
? Ibid, No. 2 (1955), p. 82. 
® Ibid, No. 2 (1956), pp. 17183. 


® Thid, No. 4 (1957), p. 173. 
10 Thid., No. 6 (1957), pp. 118-26. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Commities of the Communist Party of the Sovis: Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 11, 1958 


It would hardly be stretching the matter to describe the innumerable statements 
made by Soviet leaders on peaceful coexistence as a form of aggression carried out 
under the banner of peace. Far more often than not any reference to peace is 
accompanied by a further reference to what the Soviet Union and its allies could 
do to any imaginary enemy. In this fashion, the weak and the wavering are 
intimidated into going along with Moscow’s terms of peaceful coexistence, 
thereby indirectly furthering Communist policy of world domination, in which 

“coexistence” is yiewed as a tempérary, tactical move. Much of issue No, 11 of 
Kommunist is devoted to aspects of this theme. 

The lead article, “Two Lines in World Politics,” starts with the claim that 
whereas the Soviet Union is pursuing a consistently peaceful policy, some leading 
figures of the non-Communist world are striving to unleash another war: 

The imperialists are opposed to the establishment of cooperation among states 
on the basis of the principles of peaceful coexistence. They stubbornly oppose the 
relaxation of international tension, disarmament, the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests and their banning, and hinder the convocation of a conference of the heads of 
state of the great powers, for which all of peace-loving mankind is presently calling. 
The whole crux of the matter is described as the military blocs and alliances set 

up in the non-Communist world. However, among the many accusations, attacks, 
and threats made in such cases are two assertions which would appear to contradict 
one another. According to one, the non-Communist, “thoroughly rotten” 
world has already been condemned by history to oblivion and there is no 
hope of halting the process; according to the other, the non-Comminist world 
presents a great threat and such countries as the United States and Great Britain 
are the sole source of danger to mankind. However, if the non-Communist world 
is doomed, the threat it is posing would surely not be so great, while, conversely, 
if it is such a threat it certainly cannot be written off so lightly. 

The second article of this issue, “The Success of the Nationality Policy of the 
Soviet Communist Party and Some Problems of International Education,” is on a 
different theme. Its author, B. Gafurov, a specialist on the nationality problem, is 
` bent on providing a theoretical foundation for the policy being carried out by the 
Soviet leaders in this sphere, not without some success. True, the policy has not 
been consistent and under the slogan of a struggle against what was termed 
national chauvinism from time to time mass liquidations of ‘the non-Russian 
national intelligentsia have taken place; but outwardly, at least, the Soviets have 
succeeded in keeping the situation within the bounds desired by them. National 
self-awareness is permitted and even encouraged within ‘these bounds, which 
enable it to be used to advantage by the Party. Tkus, although each republic has 
its own national culture, this is primarily out of political considerations. 
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Gafurov stresses that only in the Soviet Union has inequality between different 
peoples been eradicated: 

The solving of the nationality problem, [something] hitherto unknown in the 
history of mankind, the removal of national differences, the achievement of true 
equality of rights for the national republics, and the flourishing of national cultures 
became possible as a result of the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Gafurov also pointed with pride to the formation of national groups of 
intelligentsia: 

One of the best indications of the achievements of our Party’s nationality policy 
is the creation of national cadres of people’s intelligentsia. Thus, in Uzbekistan there 
are now more than 160,000 specialists with a higher and secondary education; in 
Kazakhstan, more than 230,000. In‘all the Soviet republics, including even those 
which earlier had formed the backward national outlying provinces of Russia, a 
genuine cultural revolution has taken place arid the cultural level of the masses has 
been raised high. 


However, the author fails to add that although this may be true the deciding 
factor was not consideration for the people but the desire to gain the maximum 
political and material advantage. 

A whole section of the article is devoted to the author’s views on the way the 
world will develop in the future. His main theme is that there will be an inevitable 
fusion of nations, although it will be an extremely complex and time-consuming 
process. For not only will victory of socialism throughout the whole world be an 
essential prerequisite, but there will also have to be “a transition from the first, 
lower phase of Communist structure~socialism-to the second, higher phase- 
Communism.” He even discusses the question of a common language for the 
whole of mankind, something which he considers an inevitable historical process. 
- Here he is reviving an old Stalin concept: “The idea of J. V. Stalin to the effect 
that in the distant future zonal languages will form by a natural process and be 
followed by a unified international language appears to be correct.” 

However, the hymn of praise to the Soviet nationality policy and the prospects 
of a glorious future for Communism are marred by a few false notes. Gafurov 
talks of “certain nationalistic prejudices and signs of national narrow-minded- 
ness...” For instance, when mentioning the recent reorganization of industrial 
administration he admits that it brought to the surface a trend towards local 
self-sufficiency which found expression in the failure to meet delivery plans and 
in the attempts of certain workers to put their own local interests before those of 
the state. He states that 

tendencies, which cannot be called other than nationalistic, are also coming to the 

fore in the attempts by some individual workers to set the interests of their own 

tepublics up in opposition to the interests of building Communism as a whole 
throughout our country. 

The author cites as illustration the attitude adopted by numerous workers in 
the Kazakh Party organization on the question of the cultivation of the virgin 
lands. However, nationalistic tendencies are not restricted to the sphere of 
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economics. They also find expression on the ideological plane, in the “idealization 
of the past, an uncritical attitude to the various national movements, the forgetting 
of the principle of adherence to the Party spirit when discussing questions of 
culture, literature, and art.” 


Noteworthy in the article is a small digression made on the subject of the 
rehabilitation of large groups from the national republics and of some peoples as a 
whole. Although holding this up as an example of Party fair-mindedness, he adds 
that 

we must not make concessions to the ideological mistakes which some of the persons 

now tehabilitated made in the past. The Communist Party fought and will always 

fight against manifestations of bourgeois nationalism in our socialist society. 

From here it is but a step to revisionism, and Gafurov clearly believes that 
revisionists are flourishing most in the national republics. Arguing that this is 
providing ammunition for the imperialists’ guns, he states: 

One of the theses of the present-day revisionists borrowed from bourgeois poli- 
ticians of the Dulles type is the concept of so-called “national” Communism. It is 
this thesis which reactionary imperialist propaganda is supporting and propagan- 
dizing so widely and willing. 

Closely bound up with Gafurov’s article is E. Kuskov’s “The Socialist Camp 
is a Mighty Union of Brother Countries.” Its aim is to show the unity of the 
socialist camp and the friendly relations between all the countries now in the 
Communist orbit. Hidden, but not too carefully, between the lines is the threat of 
the enormous power the combined forces of the socialist sector possess. Again, 
however, there is a discordant note: the author reluctantly admits that Yugoslavia 
has elected to go along a different path and is not in line with internationalist 
principles. . 

In spite of its title, A. Butenko’s “The Historical Necessity of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat and Present-Day Revisionism” is designed to prove not so much 
the need for the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the need to have the Communist 
Party as the country’s leader. The author argues also that when the proletariat has 
the reins of government there can be no abuse of power, and claims that in the 
socialist camp power is in the hands of the majority, not, as in other countries, a 
minority. On the subject of revisionism he writes: 

In their most concentrated form all these distortions can be found in the program 
of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. The means of [achieving] the transition 
from capitalism to socialism are depicted in it in idyllic tenes, without a revolution- 
ary overthrow of the bourgeois state machine, but by means of a struggle “for the 
leading role in the mechanism of power.” The program also contains revisionist 
slander on the existing dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The focal point of the article is the section entitled ‘“The Need for and the 
Inevitability of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat during the Transition from 
Capitalism to Communism.” It appears to be a warning, meant for the advocates 
of the relatively democratic trends which have sometimes been evident among 
Party members, even those in the Central Committee. 
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F. Zauzolkov’s “The Formation and Growth of the Socialist Intelligentsia in 
the USSR” is of a purely theoretical nature, the author primarily attempting to 
prove that the Soviet Union has the most advanced intelligentsia in the world. It 
is perhaps surprising to note that it is not regarded by the author as either an 
independent class or as an interclass stratum, but as an interim social stratum 
formed as a result of the division of labor into two categories, mental and physical. 
It would seem logical to ask why, in that case, the nature of the labor performed 
by the worker and peasant should set them up as a definite class, but not that of 
the intelligentsia. The author bases his distinction on the grounds that “mental 
labor became the privilege of the exploiting classes and was placed in the service 
of their interests.” Taking this as a criterion, it was patently to the Communists’ 
advantage to regard the intelligentsia as something other than a class and of a 
social rather than a class nature. 

The only other material worthy of note in this issue is V. Shcherbina’s “A 
Reply to the Falsifiers,” which is the Soviet answer to the numerous books pub- 
lished in the United States during the past few years on the subject of Russian 
literature, and particularly to the Dictionary of Russian Literature, compiled under 
the direction of W. Harkins of Columbia University and published in New York 
in 1956. As is only to be expected, Soviet literature and writers have not always 
been depicted in the manner the Soviet leaders would have them presented. Mme. 
Shcherbina describes the way in which the works of such writers as Maxim Gorky, 
Mayakovsky, and Esenin are presented as pure distortion. But in essence, the 
article is not so much an attempt at literary polemics as another item in the anti- 
America campaign now being waged so furiously by the Soviets. A. Gaev 


German Rule in Russia 1941—1945 


By ALEXANDER DALLIN 
Published by Macmillan and Company Limited, London, 1957, 696 pp. 


The history of the German occupation of a large part of the Soviet Union in 
World War II is of considerable importance for the study of the USSR, since, as 
the author states in his introduction, for “the sixty-odd million in German-occu- 
pied territory the war provided, for the first time in over a generation, an oppor- 
tunity to choose between two alternatives of allegiance” (p. V). The German 
invasion, following close on forced collectivization and the upheavals of the Great 
Purge, came at a time when many Soviet citizens were clearly discontented with 
and even hostile to their government. Politically, this was the most propitious time 
since the Civil War days for a foreign invader to draw support from a meaningful 
number of the indigenous population in an assault upon the Bolshevik regime. 
It is with this background in mind that the subsequent German policy in the 
occupied areas of the USSR should be studied in order to trace, through the 
course of the war, the shifting patterns of allegiance of the Soviet population in 
its unique situation of being free, if this be the right word, to choose between 
two governments. 


Al 


German Rule in Russia 1941-1945 is divided into four parts, which serve as 
convenient guideposts for analysis. The first serves as an introduction to Nazi 
long-range aims in the territory comprising the Soviet Union. The Germans’ 
decision to undertake “Operation Barbarossa,” the invasion of their Soviet neigh- 
bor (with whom they had a nonaggression pact) on June 22, 1941, as well as an 
initial survey of the Nazi military and governmental agencies operative in the East 
are all covered in this section. 

While Mr. Dallin’s book is concerned primarily with German policy in Soviet 
Russia there is considerable material on various Soviet groups and their reactions 
to and dealings with the Germans. With the destruction of the Nazi regime it is 
these Soviet responses to the occupation, mostly in the form of various national 
reactions to Great Russian imperialism although often only intended as an 
expression of dissatisfaction with Bolshevik centralism, which have the greatest 
contemporary value from among the many topics broached in the volume. ‘This, 
and the nationality problem in general, is examined in detzil in the second section. 
The author divides the occupation into separate national subdivisions—the 
Ukraine, the Baltic countries and Belorussia (Reichskommissariat Ostland), and 
the Turkic and Caucasian areas—not because such a schematic treatment reflects his 
own viewpoint, but because the administrative organ responsible for the occupied 
Eastern territories, the Ostministerium, headed by Alfred Rosenberg, deemed the 
Soviet European Grossraum to be largely within the perimeter of German interests. 
This was the reason for the plan to break off from the Great Russian center a num- 
ber of states which would serve as a cordon sanitaire around “Muscovy,” a reincar- 
nation of the sixteenth century Muscovite state. The author also deals with the 
conflicts within the Ostministerium over the various national minorities and the 
elements of division among the national collaborators themselves. 


The third part treats the occupation policies adopted by the Nazi officials. 
The bulk of the measures taken stemmed from the needs incumbent on Germany 
to carry on the war and often deviated sharply from the Nazi policy of noncontact 
with and nonutilization of the Untermenschen of the East. Thus, the maintenance 
of industry in Russia and the Ostarbeiter program emerged as imperatives in the 
plan of maximum utilization of resources in a situation of total war. 


The Nazi acceptance, under the impact of military defeats, of political warfare, 
i. e., attempts at enlisting support or, at the very least, dispelling opposition 
among the occupied population in the East, and the establishment of the Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia (KONR) and its auxiliary 
army, the Russian Liberation Army (ROA) under General Vlasov during the 
last desperate months of Hitler’s empire, comprise the final section of the work. 


The nature of the German occupation of the Soviet Union was a consequence 
of the Nazi ideology toward the USSR and its peoples. This ideology was basi- 
cally a combination of geopolitical and racist concepts, the former stressing the 
idea of German manifest destiny in the relatively depopulated western areas of 
the USSR, which formed the Ostraum. Overland colonization eastward was the 
favorite teaching of the Munich professor Karl Haushofer and provided, together 
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with Hitler’s rejection of the traditional German “civilizing” mission in the East 
and its replacement by blatant, unhypocritical decrees on extermination and sub- 
jugation of inferior peoples, the peculiar character of the modern German “Drang 
nach Osten.” The carrying out of such a policy could devolve only from a posi- 
tion of strength based on a Blitzkrieg victory in the East. In the absence of such 
a victory and the inability of high-ranking Nazis, above all Hitler, to face the facts 
of the situation, a conflict between long-term Nazi goals in the East and the more 
immediate task of finding means for pursuing military objectives was inevitable. 
This basic clash of Utopia with reality, compounded by the subtleties of personal 
doctrine and the administrative ambitions of the Nazi high command, is one of the 
book’s main themes. 


The contending parties bidding for power in the East represented not merely 
frictions, but different viewpoints as to how Nazi aims could best be furthered. 
The Fuehrer’s disregard of “petty details,” together with his general attitude of 
complete scorn for the mass of Untermenschen, an attitude that should have been 
dropped if only from purely military considerations once it was clear that there 
would be no Blitzkrieg victory, helped make possible the emergence of various 
schools of thought and action vis-à-vis the Eastern enemy. 


The author shows that the two major fields of dispute were the nationality 
question and the problem of whether to pursue a policy of subjugation in the areas 
overrun or to try to win their population over; both deeply affected the population 
of the occupied regions. The Nazi preoccupation with race and land resulted in 
heterogeneous rule and treatment of the Soviet peoples under German rule. The 
“race experts” regarded the Great Russians as the lowest of the peoples of 
European Russia (except, of course, for the Jews). The Russian was not considered ` 
fit to partake in the future Europe under Germanic hegemony, but was to be 
moved to Siberia, which was considered outside the German resettlement area. 
Rosenberg had long been a supporter of this doctrine: 


The sense of history has proceeded not from east to west... but from west to 
east, from the Rhine to the Vistula, from Moscow to Tomsk: this is how it must 
resound once again. The “Russian” whom Peter [the Great] and Catherine [IJ] cursed 
was the genuine Russian. One should not have forced Europe upon him (p. 294). 


The Baltic peoples and the Soviet Turks, on the other hand, were clearly 
accorded comparatively favorable treatment. The Baltic states had come under 
Soviet rule only one year earlier (1940) and thus regarded the Germans, at least 
initially, as liberators. Moreover, the Baltic Germans were the traditional rulers 
of the area and medieval symbols of Germanic civilization could be invoked with 
some effect. The Baltic states were the only area in the East exempted from the 
order to close down all schools above the fourth grade. The Turks suffered less 
than many other groups, due to the intercession of the Turkish government and 
the fact that, with the exception of the Crimea, the areas they inhabited were 
occupied for a very short time. However, Turkic prisoners of war were often 
subjected to particularly harsh treatment due to their “Mongol” appearance, and 
were sometimes killed out of hand as Jews because they were circumcised. An 
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indirect indication of the comparatively mild treatment the Turks received at the 
hands of tae Nazis is the fact that after the war four of the six national republics 
and districts liquidated by Stalin were Turkic. The Chechen-Ingush and Crimean 
Tatar autonomous republics and the Karachai autonomous oblast were abol- 
ished and Balkaria was transferred from the Kabardinian ASSR to Georgia as 
punishment. 

Although the Great Russians were to be the most suppressed of the Soviet 
peoples, the Ukrainians, who had pinned such large hopes on the Germans, were 
„probably the ones who suffered most in fact. This was simply because the Ukraine 
was occupied for almost three years and was the most economically useful 
territory. The rich agricultural land was to provide the Reich with food besides 
fulfilling the requirements or the troops in Russia, while about 2.2 million of the 
2.8 millior Ostarbeiter conscripted up to June 30, 1944 came from the Ukrainian 
areas. Allegations that Germany supported Ukrainian nationalism are not borne 
out by the facts and, indeed, the center of nationalist feeling, Eastern Galicia, was 
not even assigned to the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, but was maintained as part 
of the Government-General of Poland. Hitler himself never courted the Ukraini- 
ans and looked upon this land as a future area of German settlement (together 
with the Crimea). On the subject of these resettlement schemes, the author 

caustically points out that 


overpopulated as its leaders claimed it to be, Germany had no one available for 
migration to the new Lebensraum. ... Asa matter of fact, months before the invasion, 
Rosenberg suggested the possibility of settling not only Danes, Norwegians, and 
Dutch in the East but “after the glorious conclusion of the war, also Englishmen” 
(p. 284). 


German claims that they were defending the minority nationalities against 
“Great Russian imperialism,” advanced first by Rosenberg and developed by 
Gerhard von Mende, soon lost any appeal they may have had among the peoples 
in question in the light of their experiences with the conqueror and the Nazi idea 
of a German Herrenvolk lording it over all the relatively inferior “races.” Nor 
could this policy of differentiation among the peoples of the USSR satisfy the 
fanatics, such as Hitler and Erich Koch, who refused to recognize any differences 
in the ranks of the Untermenschen, or the Army leaders, who tried to rally support 
everywhere in order to lighten the load of the soldier and “save German blood.” 


The utilitarian and oppertunistic policy pursued by the Wehrmacht and the 
activities of German economic agencies in the East conflicted with the “ideo- 
logical” pzecepts of Naziism, thus giving rise to a further bone of contention. 
Despite Hitler’s orders not to ealist aid in the Hast, the advancing Wehrmacht 
accepted volunteers as “ammunition carriers, bootblacks, cooks, truck drivers, 
medics, translators, or horse grooms.” By the spring of 1943, more than a year 
before the Vlasov army of a mere 50,000 was sanctioned, over half a million of 
these volunteers were unofficial members of the German army. Thus, in practice, 
there developed quite spontaneously a state of affairs contrary to the wishes of the 
“race purists” Hitler, Himmler, Rosenberg, and so on. 
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Practical considerations also dictated the economic policy. As Mr. Dallin 
indicates, the decision to preserve the “Jewish invention,” the kolkhoz, was based 
on the realization of the efficacy of the kolkhoz system as a means of requisitioning. 
Thus, despite some minor reforms and talk of the reintroduction of private 
ownership, the unpopular Soviet agricultural policy was generally maintained. 
This was coupled with unauthorized requisitioning, often the last cow or horse 
being taken. Moreover, as the situation became less favorable the Ostarbeiter 
program was launched. A mass hunt for men and women to be sent to work in the 
Reich was begun and decimated the able-bodied population of the occupied 
Eastern territories. The program was a completely ad hoc venture, since Nazi 
ideas did not foresee the transfer of Untermenschen into the realm of the Herrenvolk. 
The lack of planning resulted in added misery for the victims. 


The “realists” in the Nazi camp, while thus achieving certain economic and 
military objectives, were unsuccessful in their “efforts to further political expedi- 
ency, which in turn hada detrimental effect on the achievement of these objectives 
and did much to decide the populace’s swing toward the Soviets in their choice 
between the Soviet and Nazi systems. 


One cannot but agree with Mr. Dallin’s conclusion on the German occupation. 
He writes: 


‘The German occupation was a failure. 

It was a military failure. Within three years the Wehrmacht had abandoned all 
Soviet soil, and a year later the ““Thousand-Year Reich” had ceased to exist. 

The occupation was also an administrative failure. German administrative 
inefficiencies and conflicts of responsibilities contributed to chaos and disobedience. 
Tt was a failure even for the short-range economic program which Berlin had set. 
The return in grain and raw materials seized in 1941-43 was probably no greater 
than what Hitler would have secured in Soviet deliveries, if he had adhered to the 
pact with Stalin—assuming Stalin would have complied. 

The occupation was a political failure. The Reich had proved first unwilling and 
later unable to capitalize on the tensions existing in Soviet society, and this at a 
moment when the entire Soviet matrix of institutional and effective control had been 
crucially shaken by a crisis of arms and morale (pp. 677-8). 


German Rule in Russia 1941-1945 clearly embodies an immense amount of careful 
research. The availability of German original sources and material which came out 
at the Nuremberg trials allow the author to present an exhaustively documented 
work. (A bibliography has been published separately under the title The German 
Occupation of the USSR in World War II : A Bibliography, Washington, 1955.) 

The conflicts among the various administrative divisions of totalitarian 
Germany help to throw light on our understanding of the totalitarian system and 
help considerably to dispel the myth of totalitarian efficiency and single-minded- 
ness of purpose. Especially in view of the absence of detailed documentation of 
bureaucratic friction in the upper levels of the Soviet hierarchy, such a study as 
Mr. Dallin’s contributes substantially to our knowledge of modern dictatorship. 


Arthur Levin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1958 


1 Internaticnal Congress of Slavists opens in 
Moscow University. 

The chairman of the Indian Red Cross leaves 
Moscow Zor Warsaw. 

The Maharajah of Travancore-Cochin ar- 
rives in Moscow. ` 

Kbruskchev receives American industrialist 
Cyrus Hazon. 

All-union seminar on corm opens in 
Moscow. ° 

Czech prime minister Siroky arrives in Mos- 
cow en route for Afghanistan. : 


2 Afro-Asian motion picture festival ends in 
Tashkent. 

East German delegation headed by deputy 
chairman of the East German Council of 
Ministers L. Bolz arrives in Moscow in connec- 
tion with the transfer of objets dari to East 
Germany. 

Group of Soviet power specialists headed by 
Minister of Electric Power Stations A. S, Pav- 
lenko leaves Moscow for Canada. 

Delegation of agricultural mechanization 
specialists headed by chief of the machine- 
building section of Gosplan of tke USSR 
G. S. Khlamov leaves the US for home. 

Interoblast conference of Party activists held 
in Akmolinsk, Kazakh SSR. 


3 Conference on problems of low temperature 
opens in Moscow. 

Visiting Soviet warships under the command 
of Rear Admiral S. M. Lobov leave Norway 
for home. 

Argentinean trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


4 Soviet note to the US government on the 
alleged zelease of American balloons over 
Soviet ‘territory published 

“USSR—Indonesia” society formed in 
Moscow. 

Khrusachev receives British Laborite MP 
K. Zillacus. 


5 Gromyko receives East German ambassador 
J. Konig. 
All-union seminar on corn ends in Moscow. 
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7 


10 


East German note to the Soviet government 
on the questior of a German peace treaty 
published. ~ 

Soviet note to the Isracl government on the 
attitude of Isracl in the Near and Middle East 
situation published. 

Report published of the recent plenary ses- 
sion of the Party Central Committee. 

Decree issued at the plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee on the convocation 
of an extraordinary twenty-first Party congress 
published. 

Report publisned of the opening of second 
Soviet atomic pcwer station, to have a capacity 
of 600,000 kilowatts. 

Delegation of the American Association for 
Cooperation with the UN headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt arrives in Moscow. 


Soviet-Swedish communiqué on joint scientific 
cooperation published. 

Communiqué on the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives between the USSR and Mo- 
rocco published. 

Soviet government note to the West German 
government on alleged use of West German 
airfields in moving troops to the Near East 
published. 

Soviet warships under the command of Rear 
Admiral §. M. Lobov arrive in Sweden on 
courtesy visit. 

Group of Italian writers arrives in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s note to President Eisenhower 
on the Formosa situation published. 

Soviet ambassador to Denmark N. V. Slavin 
dies. z 

Soviet delegation keaded by member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR M. B. Mitin 
arrives in Italy to participate in the Twelfth 
International Congress of Philosophers. 


Soviet note to the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment on the subject of Chinese territorial 
waters published. 

Composition of the Soviet delegation to the 
thirteenth UN General Assembly published, 

Decree of the Minister of Defense of the 
USSR on the current demobilization and draft 
published. 


International Congress of Slavists ends in 
Moscow. 

The twelfth congress of the International 
Association of Scientific Cinematography opens 
in Moscow. 

Documents on the demarcation of the Soviet- 
Polish national boundary signed in Moscow. 


11 The composition of the Ukrainian and Belo- 
russian delegations to the thirteenth UN 
General Assembly published. 

Agreement between the USSR and the 
United Arab Republic on the inaugnmtion 
of a direct air line between the USSR and the 
UAR signed. 


12 Delegation of the Thailand national assembly 
arrives in Tashkent. 


13 Report published by the Soviet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on missing American airplane. 
Gromyko visits Danish prime minister 
Hansen in Copenhagen. 
Italian ambassador to the USSR Mario di 
Stefano leaves Moscow for home. 


14 Sudanese parliamentary delegation headed by 
the speaker of the Sudanese House of Repre- 
sentatives arrives in Moscow. 

Iranian parlamentary group arrives in Baku. 


15 Plenary seasion of the Central Committee of 

the Armenian Communist Party held in Erevan. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 

the Estonian Communist Party held in Tallinn. 

Meeting of the activists of the Moscow city 
Party organization held. 


16 Khrushchev receives the Chinese Communist 
ambassador in Yalta. 


17 Gromyko’s letter to Hammarskjold on the 
immediate cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon tests published. 

Soviet note to the Japanese government on 
the alleged use of Japanese airfields for opera- 
tions in the Formosa region published. 

Soviet note to the US government on the 
subject of a conference for the joint study of 
practical methods of preventing a surprise 
attack published. 

Chairman of the commission for foreign 
affairs of the Soviet of Nationalities of the 
USSR N. A. Mukhitdinov leaves Moscow for 
the United Arab Republic. 

The Shah of Iran ratifies Soviet-Iranian 
agreements on the Soviet-Iranian national 
boundary. 


Soviet ambassador to Japan N. T. Fedoren- 
ko presents his credentials to the Japanese 
Emperor. 

Meeting of the presidium of the Sovict 
committee for the solidarity of the Afro-Asian 
countries held. 


19 Gromyko’s UN General Assembly speech of 
September 18 published. 

Agreement on navigation between the USSR 
and the United Arab Republic signed in Carro. 

Session of the legislative proposals com- 
missions of the Council of the Union and the 
Soviet of Nationalities held. 

Deputy chairman of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M P. Tarasov receives the 
Thgiland ambassador to the USSR. 

The Norwegian ambassador to the USSR 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet-American talks on motion picture 
problems begin ın Moscow. 


20 Gromyko’s letter to the chairman of the UN 
General Assembly requesting that the subject 
ofa 10%-15% reduction in the military budgets 
of the USSR, the US, United-Kingdom, and 
France be included on the agenda published. 

Soviet notes to the governments of East 
Germany, the US, the United Kingdom, 
France, and West Germany on the question 
of the preparation of a peace treaty with 
Germany published. 

President Eisenhower’s letter of September 
12 on the Formosa situation published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to President Eisen- 
hower of September 19 on the Formosa situa- 
tion published. 

Bulgarian National Assembly delegation 
headed by deputy chairman of the Council of 
Ministers Chervenkov arrives in Moscow. 

Meeting of the Party activists of Kiev and 
Ktev Oblast held in Kiev. 


21 Soviet government memorandum on disarma- 
ment published. 

Report published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on the American mulitary air- 
plane which crashed 55 kilometers from Erevan. 

Khrushchev’s proposals, approved by the 
presidium of the Party Central Committee, 
“On the Strengthening of the Links Between 
School and Life and the Further Development 
of the Public School System in the Country” 
published. . 

Swedish business delegation arrives ın 
Moscow. 
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22 TASS report on President Eisenhowers re- 
jection of Khrushchev’s letter published. 
Khrushchev’s replies to Prarda questions on 
the events in France published. 
Delegation of the Bulgarian National 
Assembly leaves Moscow for Peiping. 
Conference of high school teachers opens in 
Moscow. 


23 First deputy minister of foreign affairs V. V. 
Kuznetsov receives the Norwegian ambas- 
sador, 


24 Gromyko’s UN General Assembly speech of 
September 22 on the entry of Communist 
China into the UN published. 

Khrushchev’s replies to the West Gèrman 
writer A. E. Johann on West German-Soviet 
cooperation published. 

Delegation of the “Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Society” headed by member of the society’s 
administration E. T. Cherednichenko leaves 
Moscow for Peiping. 


25 Minister of the Algerian Republic government 
in exile visits Mukhitdinov in Cairo. 

Deputy chairman of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet M. P. Tarasov receives Thai- 
land parliamentary delegation. 

Fourth Congress of Latvian Writers opens 
in Riga. 

Deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers 
F. R. Kozlov receives Sudatese parliamentary 
delegation. 

Member of the presidium of the Party Cen- 
tral Commuttee E, A. Furtseva receives Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 
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26 Note by secretary of the Karelian Oblast 


Committee L. Lubenn-kov to the Party Central 
Committee on questions of reducing and im- 
proving the administrative apparatus published, 
Thailand parliamentary group leaves Mos- 
cow for Prague. 
Soviet-Austrian agreement on questions of 
petroleum deliveries signed in Moscow. 


27 Sudanese parliamentary delegation leaves Mos- 


cow for home. 

Communiqué on talks on economic and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and 
Cambodia published. 

Statement by the Soviet delegation to the 
UN General Assembly rejecting the assertion 
that Gromyko had approved the idea of a 
meeting of foreign ministers to discuss the 
Near East question published. 


28 The Italian ambassador to the USSR L. Pietro- 


marchi arrives in Moscow. 


29 Iranian parliamentary delegation leaves Sochi 


for home. 

Polish newspaper delegation headed by 
chairman of the presidium of the chief ad- 
munistration of the Union of Polish Journalists 
Stanislaw Brodski arrives in Moscow. 

The Norwegian ambassador presents his 
credentials to ‘Tarasov. 





Changes and Appointments 


18 P. K. Ermoshin. released from his duties as 


Soviet Ambassador to Iceland in connection 
with transfer to another position. 

A. M. Aleksandrov appointed Soviet Am- 
bassador to Iceland. 


The BuLLer is a publication of the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY 
oF THE USSR. Its purpose is to present the free world an analysis 
of contemporary events and studies of Soviet history and culture 
by persons who know the system intimately. Most of our writers 
and analysts have lived in the Soviet Union, some of them very 
recently, and are accordingly able to analyze life in the USSR from 
the viewpoint of personal experience. 


* 


The INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR was organized 
on July 8, 1950, It is a free corporation of scientists and men and 
women of letters who have left the Soviet Union and are now 
engaged in research on their homeland. 
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Any member of'the Soviet emigration, irrespective of his national 
origin, political affiliations or place of residence, is eligible to take 
part in the work of the InstrrureE provided he is not a Communist 
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* 
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ARTICLES 


Revisionism, Dogmatism, and the Soviet Armed Forces 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


The present Soviet leaders have proclaimed the struggle against revisionism 
to be currently the main internal political task facing the Communist bloc and the 
international Communist movement. In concrete terms, this means that they must 
put an end to the revision of the basic ideological tenets engendered by de- 
Stalinization, in view of the serious upheavals it has caused in the ideological and 
social structure of the whole “socialist bloc.” The events in Poland and Hungary, 
the continued intellectual ferment within the USSR itself, complications in the 
domestic situation in Communist China, and the renewal of the conflict with Tito 
are all reflections of these internal upheavals. 


At the same time, dogmatism, defined as a negative feature of the Stalinist 
period, has also been outlawed, although not with the same fervor. In practice, 
this means that re-Stalinization, a process essential to the authorities, must be 
kept within definite limits, that is, it must not result in a complete restoration of 
the status quo, particularly as regards Soviet policy. 

From the measures taken by the Kremlin to date, it is evident that the struggle 
against revisionism is being waged in all seriousness, and is not restricted merely 
to an ideological condemnation of it.'However unfavorable the execution of 
Nagy might have been for Soviet foreign policy, it reveals the Soviet leaders’ 
readiness to take extreme practical steps in the campaign. The execution, de- 
monstratively announced on June 17, 1958, the anniversary of the East German 
uprising, was intended as a warning to all Communist leaders, in particular Tito 
and Gomulka. 

The situation is rather more complexas regards the struggle against dogmatism. 
Since the downfall in July 1957 of Molotov and Kaganovich, dogmatists of the 
Stalin school, and Malenkov, who although essentially thinking along the same 
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line as Khrushchev and his followers was linked with the other two for propa- 
ganda purposes, the struggle against dogmatism has, at least outwardly, not been 
conducted with the same severity as that against revisionism. There is thus a 
distinct impression that the attacks on dogmatism are a cover for the Soviet 
leaders’ intention of returning to a completely Stalinist policy. 


The struggle against these two trends in the Soviet armed forces is of mare 
than purely military interest since it reflects in miniature, as it were, the problem 
as it affects other spheres of Soviet ideology and society. Considerable material 
has been published in the Soviet military press on the problem. Of particular 
importance from the standpoint of ideology and military theory are two articles 
published in the leading Party ideological organs, Kommunist and Partiinaya 
zhizn, by Marshal Bagramyan and Colonel General Golikov, both important 
personalities. Marshal Bagramyan is a well-known military figure, who after 
commanding one of the fronts in World War II was from 1946 through 1956 in 
charge of the Baltic Military District. He is presently head of the Voroshilov 
Higher General Staff Academy and is one of Khrushchev’s closest associates. 
Colonel General Golikov, the head of the Chief Political Administration of the 
Soviet Armed Forces, has a long record of service as a commander of combat 
units, an Army political worker, a diplomat, and chekist. He was promoted to his 
present position after the removal of Zhukov and can, without exaggeration, be 
characterized as the guiding force behind the Soviet Army. 


These two articles put forward the following general guiding principles, 
characteristic of the ideological side of the problem: 


1. The main source of the Soviet armed forces’ strength is the overall leader- 
ship of the Party as represented by the Party Central Committee; 

2. The policy of the military section, as of all Soviet departments, must be to 
carry out in precise detail all the directives issued by the Party Central Committee; 

3. Zhukov’s mistake was to underestimate the importance of the Party’s 
leadership of the armed forces, resulting in the belittlement of the political 
apparatus’ role, a state of affairs which would have to be rectified completely.* 


These general principles are in effect a repetition of a decree issued at a plenary 
session of the Party Central Committee in October 1957 in connection with 
Zhukov’s removal from his position as Minister of Defense. The first two lay 
down the theoretical basis of the structure of the Soviet armed forces as something 
subordinate to the Party, and contain nothing new. The third, however, which 
blamed Zhukov for underestimating the importance of the Party’s leadership, 
would seem to imply that the Soviet armed forces had in fact been deviating from 
this cardinal principle while Zhukov had been supreme commander. Of course, in 
themselves such statements, even: when made by such eminent persons and 
backed by an official decree, are not enough to justify the conclusion that the 
allegations of deviations from the basic Communist principle in the structure of 


1 Kommunist, No. 2 (1958), pp. 34—48; Partiinaya xbizn, No. 16 (1958), pp. 15—23. 
3 Kommunist, op. cit., pp. 36, 45, and 48; Partiinaya xlizn, op. cit., pp. 15—16. 
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the Soviet armed forces and Zhukov’s guilt in the matter were true. (Beria’s 
execution as an “agent of imperialist intelligence” is a typical example of the 
‘ridiculous extremes to which Soviet accusations against individuals can go.) 
However, an analysis of Soviet military newspapers such as Krasnaya zvezda, 
Sovetsky flot, or Sovetskaya aviatsiya during the post-Stalin period-statements by 
Soviet Army leaders, reports on political work in the armed forces, accounts of 
Party military conferences, and descriptions of tactical training and Army life- 
indicates a distinct decline in the Party’s influence on the armed forces and a loss 
of stature by the military political apparatus. 


This decline of Party importance has taken the following political forms: (1) 
Permission for officers to study Marxism-Leninism and political science on a 
voluntary basis; (2) reduction in the number of hours spent on political studies 
with a corresponding increase in the time spent on combat and tactical training, 
leading to a virtual standstill as far as the political training of officers is concerned; 
(3) arbitrary substitution of combat training for political studies by individual 
commanding officers; (4) increased emphasis on the principle of edinonachalie 
(one-man command) and the reduction of the role of the commanders’ deputies 
for political affairs to that of purely technical aide; (5) reduction of political work 
to mere “enlightenment and formalism”; (6) reduction of the influence of military 
soviets in major units; (7) falling off of Army recruitment into the Komsomol and 
Party; (8) reduction in Party supervision of leisure time; (9) reduced contact 
between units and local (nonmilitary) Party organizations; and (10) increased 
“mutual cover-up” and general, non-Party esprit de corps within the Army. 


Nevertheless, it would still be erroneous to consider this process a result of 
Zhukov’s or any other high military figure’s personal policy, for it did not arise 
as a result of inspiration from above but came spontaneously from below. It was 
due perhaps not so much toa conscious anti-Communist trend as to demands made 
on the Army in the modern technological era, such as the task of mastering new, 
complicated techniques, the need to work out new combat training methods to , 
meet the demands of an atomic war, and the search for new paths in the art of 
warfare. In his choice of whether to study essential tactical combat training or 
pedantic Party principles, each officer naturally inclined toward the former if 
only because he had a better chance to distinguish himself. Typical in this respect 
was an incident quoted in Krasnaya zvezda which took place long after Zhukov’s 
removal, after measures had already been taken to restore intensive political 
indoctrination in the Army. During a Party meeting held in a certain military unit 
to investigate alleged infringements of study plans, the accused officer, a Party 
member who substituted special combat training for the prescribed political 
studies, stated: “The change was carried out by me because I am not an idler who 
studies useless things.” 


This is a typical example of what took place in the armed forces. In essence, 
it is not a sign of revisionistic tendencies or, as the Soviet press put it, a partial 





3 Krasnaya zvezda, April 29, 1958. 


distortion of Communist principles, but an attempt by the armed forces to eman- 
cipate themselves from the Party. The senior military leaders, including Zhukov, 
could only give silent consent to the deliberate shift of emphasis to combat train- 
ing, which would naturally reduce efforts at political indoctrination. The ab- 
normality of a situation in which the Soviet Army spent as much time per week 
on political studies as it did on maintaining the highly complex military equip- 
ment could not escape the attention of the military heads.* 

The statements made by Bagramyan and Golikov clearly show that it has been 
decided not only to put an end to this process of spiritual emancipation emanating 
from the lower ranks, but to restore the former dominating influence of the 
Party and political apparatus on the Soviet armed forces. As Golikov put it: 


The October plenary session of the Party Central Committee, which restored 
the Leninist Party principles of*control of the armed forces, is the turning point 
in the formulation of all Party political work in the Soviet Army and Navy. There is 
no doubt that the role of Party political work has now increased and its influence on 
the most important sides of the life and activity of units and ships strengthened... 5 


However, the measures taken to combat revisionism are meeting with obsta- 
cles which have become fitmly embedded in the structure of Soviet military or- 
ganization since World War I. The main two such obstacles are: (1) The prin- 
ciple of edinonachalie which has remained inviolate even during the present struggle 
against revisionism and which in effect aided Zhukov’s “mistake” of weakening 
Party influence, and (2) the caste structure of the Soviet armed forces which sepa- 
rates the officers from the lower rank according to their social and economic 
position. Both have become firmly established in spite of Marxist-Leninist military 
theory under the influence of the military demands of the last war when success 
depended on commanders with full powers and officers who were not only aware 
of their responsibilities but also demanded corresponding rights and privileges. 


The present attempt to consolidate Party influence on the Army is by-passing 
thesé two military structural principles. Both Golikov and Bagramyan noted that 
Party political work on the consolidation of the edinonachale principle must be 
strengthened.® This demand for the preservation of a system of one-man command 
was governed by the bitter lesson taught by the dual command (commander- 
commissar system) regarded as the reason for the failures in the Finno-Soviet 
War of 1939-40 and in the initial period of World War II. 


The measures taken to date to reduce the barriers of the Soviet officers’ caste 
system have been somewhat half-hearted. They are strongly reminiscent of the 
“paternalism” which has been condemned so often by Soviet military theoreti- 
cians,” that is, the demand for a fatherly attitude toward subordinates, but re- 
taining in full the commanders’ authority and privileges, and keeping them apart 
from the lower ranks. The measures taken in the campaign against what is termed 

* Colonel Luis B. Ely, The Red Army Today, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1951, Chapter 1. 

5 Partiinaya zbian, op. cit., p. 16. 


8 Ibid , p. 19; Kommunist, op. cit., p. 48. 
7 V, I. Skopin, Miltarizw (Militarism), Moscow, 1957, p. 409. 
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revisionism are in fact only half-measures: commanders are to have closer contact 
with their subordinates, the principles of collective leadership of Party work are 
to be restored, the work of Party and Komsomol cells and bureaus stepped up 
and commanders at all levels induced to participate in them directly, and finally 
criticism and self-criticism at Party meetings are to be increased.® 


Both the Soviet press and the evaluation of the Soviet Army made by Chinese 
military specialists have revealed the inadequacy of these measures to alter the 
existing situation. The Chinese viewpoint was given in a long article by Marshal 
Chu Teh, Mao Tse-tung’s deputy.® It will be recalled that at the end of 1957 a 
large delegation of top-ranking Chinese military figures visited the Soviet Union 
in connection with the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution and made 
a prolonged tour of the Soviet military districts to study the system of military 
organization and training.1° Hence, Chu Teh was in full possession of the facts 
when he wrote his article, and therefore his words are of considerable importance. 
Contrary to the established custom, he did not sing the praises of the Soviet 
Army. Typical of the article were such statements as the experience of the Soviet 
armed forces must not be accepted “dogmatically” and blindly by the Chinese, 
but “selectively.” Only what fits in with Chinese conditions must be taken and 
at the same time use must be made of the experience of other countries. 


There exist two methods of learning from the Soviet Union: one is the selective 
and creative method ..., that is, a combination of study and application of experi- 
ence with the concrete conditions of China. This is the Marxist-Leninist method. ... 
The other is... when everything is adopted in spite of concrete conditions. This 
is the dogmatic method... , contradicting Marxism-Leninism. 


From Chu Teh’s article it can be deduced that the basic structural difference 
between Chinese and Soviet military organization is that the Chinese have 
collective leadership of the forces in general, not just of Party work, as is the case 
with the Soviets. 


The basic principle in the formation of a proletarian Army 1s absolute subor- 
dination to the leadership of the Communist Party.... The Communist Party of 
China . . . created a whole network of systems of Party leadership of the Army, 
that is, the system of the pérsonal responsibility of each head in accordance with 
the division of responsibilities, while having collective leadership from Party 
committees, the system of commissars, the system of political work in the Army, 
and so on... 


Chu Teh did not even mention the principle of edinonachalie, his silence leaving 
no doubt as to ‘his opinion of this basic tenet of Soviet military organization. 


Chu Teh also criticized the special position of Soviet officers. He proclaimed 
“Marxist-Leninist military science” and Mao Tse-tung’s military theories as the 
ideas which inspired the formation of the Chinese Army. He regarded the most 
important of these ideas as 

8 Partiinaya zbizn, op. cit., pp. 15—23. 

* Published in Prasda, August 3, 1958. 

10 Krasnaya zvezda, November 28, 1957. 


the realization of three tasks by the Army—to fight, to participate in production, 
and to work with the masses; political equality between officers and men; and 
the achievement in’ the ranks of the Army of political, economic, and military 
democracy. 


Thus, in addition to such special demands as the participation of the armed 
forces in production-analogous to Trotsky’s ideas on the creation of a “working 
Army” after the Civil War-the Chinese, with their goal of economic and military 
democracy in the Army and their system of commissars, that is, dual military and 
political power, have views differing sharply from those of their Soviet counter- 
parts, who adhere to the principles of edinonachalie and a caste system. Speaking 
of the earlier shortcomings now removed in China, Chu Teh stated: 


The leading cadres of all levels are sent into lower units. . . . They treat the men 
as persons completely equal, wark, learn, and live together with them. ... And 
now, if the men do not eat, the officers do not eat, if the men do not sleep, the 
officers do not sleep. Such a method... is the best method of leadership, ensuring 
unity of officers and men, unity of higher and lower ranks, and unity of the Army 
and people. 


These requirements bring to mind the ideas prevalent in the Red Army in its 
early stages, clearly revealing that the Chinese Communists do not regard the 
political structure of the present-day Soviet Army as something to be imitated. 
But Chu Teh goes much further in his covert criticism. Proclaiming the overall 
primacy in Communist theory of policy over technique, he noted that 


over the last ten years or so military technique has been rapidly progressing. Can 
it be said that in connection with the rapid development of military technique it 
will primarily be necessary to emphasize in the Army not political leadership but 
simply, technique? No, however much military technique develops, the experience 
of political leadership will never become obsolete. ... Persons adhering to a purely 
military point of view give one-sided attention to military affairs, ignoring policy, 
emphasize professional problems and technique, neglecting ideological work, and 
one-sidedly stress the role of personality, without taking into account the collective 
strength of the Party and masses. 


A special problem in the light of the statements made by Chu Teh is whether 
the present-day Soviet Army, which has to cope with modern technical require- 
ments of war, can adopt the same structure as the Red Army had at its early devel- 
opment stage, that is, when it was at the primitive stage the Chinese Army is 
today. This question is a facet of the general problem which resulted from the 
conversion of an ideocratic state formation into a complex industrial power. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese leaders’ attempts to find ways of their own to ensure 
adherence to the orthodox Communist principles which they consider the Soviet 
Army has infringed have been emphasized. In view of this, the intensity of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s disagreements with Tito’s revisionism becomes clear, 
for Peiping has adopted the role of the ideologist of orthodox Communism. The 
current strained relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia are in essence 
a struggle between revisionists of different degrees. 
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Thus, it may be said that the Chinese have publicly asserted the departure of 
Soviet military theory and organization from the dogmas and norms of so-called 
Marxist-Leninist military science. This departure took place while Stalin was 
still alive, for edinonachalie and the caste system had become part and parcel of 
Soviet military organization under him. The Soviet leaders attempted to solve the 
clash between the Army’s obligations to'the Party on the one hand and the state 
on the other by combining the two spheres in the person of the komandir-edino- 
nachalnik (a military commander and reliable Party member at one and the same 
time), particularly at the upper levels of the military hierarchy. 


There are two reasons why the Soviets cannot abandon the edinonachalie prin- 
ciple or the privileged position of the officers: first, because of purely military 
and technical considerations, a result of modern military developments, and, 
second, because of social, psychological factors, a result of the class structure of 
Soviet society. As a result of these peculiarities in the make-up of the Soviet armed 
forces there are frequent instences of high-ranking officers ignoring the opinion 
of the Party organizations, of failure to heed criticism from below, and even of 
attempts to “command” Party organizations. Such features are branded as re- 
visionistic and absolutely impermissible. 


The struggle against revisionism at this level is, as shown in Bagramyan’s and 
Golikov’s articles, characterized by increased Party influence in the Army, the 
enhancement of the role played by the primary Party organizations, and the 
extension of their rights and duties, all carried out on the basis of new instructions 
to the Party cells in the Soviet armed forces. By this extension of rights and 
duties it is hoped to “restore the principles worked out by our Party of collective 
guidance of Party work.” 13 One outcome will be a certain limitation of the prerog- 
atives of the komandir-edinonachalnik as far as political work in the Army is con- 
cerned which in turn must lead to infringement of the very principle of edino- 


. nachalie, in spite of the demand for increased efforts by the Party to strengthen it.14 


Thus, as the Soviet leaders are fully aware, the official campaign against re- 
visionism is leading to a contradiction not easily solved. Two methods are being 
employed to overcome it: it is being impressed on commanders that “experience 
shows that the authority of the Aomandir-edinonachalwik is great only when Party 
political work is well organized..., when a high level of criticism and self- 
criticism is achieved” ;!* and commanders are being elected to the staff of the 
Party bureaus to combat shor-comings in the political instruction, tactical training, 
and life of their units. Nevertheless, reports in the Soviet military press give many 
examples of confusion, failure to solve a number of concrete problems connected 
with’ the new line, and a fall in general military discipline as a result. Special in- 
structions were also to be issued so as to keep the criticism of commanders by 





1 Ibid, August 2, 1958. 

12 Partiinaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 20. 

18 Thid., p. 19; Kommumisr, op. cit., p. 48. 
U Partiinaya zbizn, op. cit., p. 19. i 


the rank and file within certain limits. However, the very limitation of the edino- 
nachalie principle indicates that a struggle against revisionism in the Soviet armed 
forces is indeed being waged. 


A feature of the line now being taken is the reexamination of the way problems 
of military history and doctrine have been interpreted. Those signs of an objective 
approach which were clearly seen in the post-Stalin period, particularly after the 
Twentieth Party Congress, are once more being suppressed. No mention is now 
made of Stalin’s weaknesses as a military leader during World War I. All that is 
being permitted is a mild reproach of his actions as a politician, for his incorrect 
evaluation of the international situation prior to the German invasion of 1941, 
which Bagramyan stated was reflected in the Soviet Union’s general unprepared- 
ness for war.15 A further point is that although Bagramyan did not include Stalin’s 
name in his list of the 17 outstanding commanders of the Civil War, Stalin’s role 
in this war was stressed strongly i in his evaluation of the importance of political 
leadership in the Red Army, the “new weapon” created by the Party. Bagramyan 
gave Stalin third place among the 19 leading military commissars, after Kalinin 
and Sverdlov but before Dzerzhinsky. Since neither Kalinin nor Sverdlov were 
ever active military political leaders (Sverdlov died in 1918, while Kalinin was 
never more than a figurehead), Stalin has in fact been accorded first place on this 
list of “great commissars,”’ (It is interesting to note that Khrushchev was afforded 
seventeenth place, Zhdanov and Yaroslavsky being the only ‘ones after him.)*® 


This antirevisionistic tendency has caused Bagramyan to have recourse to the 
old falsification, so widespread under Stalin-inflation of the role played by the 
Party in the management of military operations during World War IT: 


Leading Communist Party figures, members of the Central Committee, effected 
the political, military, and economic guidance of the country during the war. They 
and the secretaries of the central committees of the union republics, oblasts, and 
krais joined the staffs of the military soviets, fronts, and armies, and occupied a 
leading position in the political apparatus of the Army.?” 


Bagramyan’s assertions were at considerable variance with comparatively 
recent statements in 1955-56 by marshals Zhukov, Konev, Vasilevsky, and Soko- 
lovsky on the “talented high command,” as they called the group of marshals and 
generals who “independently planned and executed battle operations” during 
World War II.1® They: clearly reflect the campaign against revisionism in military 
history which in the post-Stalin period had replaced the dogmatic acceptance of 
“Stalinist military science.” 


In the field of military doctrine itself the struggle has found expression in the 
stressing of the superiority of Soviet military science over so-called bourgeois 
pseudoscientific doctrines, due, in Bagramyan’s opinion, to the fact that it is 
based on Marxism-Leninism. But certain principles in Soviet military theory were 





18 Kommunist, op. cit., p- 40. 

38 Tbid., p. 37. 

17 Ibid., p. 45. 

18 See, for example, Pravda, February 23, 1956. 
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severely criticized by outstanding military figures in the post-Stalin period. 
Bearing ic mind Marshal Rotmistrov’s attack on Stalinist military science for its 
dogmatism, aloofness from igeneral military science, self-praise, underestimation 
of the importance and achievements of bourgeois military theories, and in par- 
ticular for its relegation of the surprise factor in war to a secondary position, 19 
Bagramyan’s article may be Faded as a condemnation of the revisionistic tend- 
encies anc objectivity in military theory prominent in the post-Stalin period. 

Finally, these general attempts to combat revisionism have been reflected in 
every-day training and educational work in the armed forces, as well as in in- 
creased Perty influence. For example, the permission granted each officer at the 
end of 1954 (while Malenkov was prime minister) to study Marxism-Leninism 
on a volur-tary basis, by which each officer was given the right to choose his own 
subject-political or “applied” economy for instance-has been withdrawn and 
rigid, compulsory curriculums reintroduced. ‘Lenin’s works and dialectical ma- 
terialism are again compulsory study topics. Additional emphasis is being laid 
on those works of Lenin which describe the “struggle of Communist and work- 
ers’ parties against revisionism” (What is to be Done? and The Childhood Disease 
of Leftism in Communism, for example) and they are recommended especially for 
officers’ general studies of and group discussions on theory.®° As an additional 
aid, the Scviet press recommends that “atheistic studies” be carried out not only 
among the troops, but also among their families. 

Instructions issued on the work of Party and Komsomol organizations in the 
armed forces emphasize the need to make political agitation an important part 
of ideolog.cal work. Mention has been made of the low level of political training 
in the military colleges, as a result of which new officers prove incapable of super- 
vising political studies when they join their units. 22 

Other Joints are strict supervision of the way the teaching schedules for po- 
litical studies are carried out, thereby helping to prevent their being replaced by 
specialist military training; increased contact with local nonmilitary Party organi- 
zations and revival of the system under which civil Party cells (factories and 
kolkhozes” “adopt” individual units; and a stepping up of recruitment into the 
Army Party and Komsomol organizations so as to increase Party membership 
among the lower Army units (companies, batteries, and divisions). This would 
end the present situation where more than 70% of all Party members are to be 
found at regimental headquarter level and above.?3 These measures are designed 
to increase the forces’ battle preparedness, restore discipline, raise morale, and 
improve their general life.24 

In sum, it may be concluded that although the campaign against revisionism 
is being cerried out intensively in the armed forces, it is being complicated not 

19 Krasmaya xeezda, March 24, 1955, 

20 Thid., anuary 2 and July 10, 1958. 

31 Thid., August 21, 1958. ‘ 

38 Thid., une 18 and July 1, 1958. 

33 Ibid, “une 27, 1958. 

2 Ibid., February 2, June 28, and August 22, 1958. 
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only by the obstacles found in the very structure of the Soviet Army and Soviet 
society in general, but by the parallel campaign against dogmatism. An examina- 
tion of the sources which cast some light on the struggle against revisionism in 
the Army will reveal definite attempts to combat dogmatism. Thus, Bagramyan’s 
article contains two noteworthy postulates for such attempts: (1) Marxist literature, 
that is, Marx and Engels, does not contain any theories on the formation of a 
“socialist Army,” and (2) Lenin’s main contribution to Soviet military science 
was in the principle of its creative development, not in fruitless “dogmatizing.”?5 

Developing these points, Bagramyan condemned several errors of dcgma in 
military theory, oversimplifications, and past errors. He noted, in spite of the 
alleged superiority of Soviet military science over its bourgeois counterpart, the 
valuable contribution of bourgeois military theoreticians in the working out of 
concrete methods of waging war, and added that this foreign experience must be 
studied. Bagramyan also mentionéd that the Soviet armed forces now had new 

_forms of organization, training, and operational methods, which had resulted 
from a creative rather than a dogmatic application of military theory. This had 
brought about a distinct difference between the present state of the Soviet armed 
forces and that of a few years ago, prior to the recent reforms.?® 

Bagramyan’s article was the first to note in the official Soviet military press 
the alleged harm done to the Soviet Army by the “criminal bands of Yagoda, 
Yezhov, Beria, and their associates,” who “removed from the ranks of the Soviet 
armed forces a considerable number of experienced commanders and political 
workers.” One consequence of this, the author asserted, was that at the begin- 
ning of World War II the top military posts were occupied by unsuitable men, 
one important reason for the initial Soviet failures. 

Thus, Bagramyan’s article, the main points of which have been repeated by 
many other leading Soviet military figures since, shows that a campaign is being 
waged in the Soviet armed forces against both revisionism and dogmatism. Even 
more important, it reveals a lack of a clear ideological standpoint from which to 
wage this two-front campaign. One result is that the struggle against revisionism 
is itself being waged from a revisionistic standpoint. Furthermore, all the anti- 
revisionistic statements by Bagramyan and his colleagues reveal changes which 
cannot be altered, that is, it is impossible, even if the Soviet leaders so desired, 
to put the armed forces on the old Stalinist footing. 

From this analysis of the situation on the military front a conclusion can be 
drawn about Soviet society as a whole. The Soviet Army’s stand somewhere be- 
tween revisionism and dogmatism and the campaign against both are not restricted 
to the Army. They are simply a reflection of the country’s general political and 
social development. Moreover, the loss of the old ideological stability, the main 
support of every ideocratic state and society, is presently characteristic of the 
Communist bloc as a whole. 





8 Kosemrunist, op. til, p. 35. 
28 Thid., p. 47. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


Problems in the Development of Petroleum Transportation 


The Soviet leaders began to turn their attention to the petroleum industry 
after World War II, the year 1950 being the turning point. Postwar development 
plans for the industry aimed not only at increasing petroleum output, but also at 
shifting the center of the industry to the country’s strategically important eastern 
regions. In 1940, there were 129 groups prospecting for oil, and by 1956, no less 
than 969 (not including Azerbaidzhan).1 Most prospecting is now done in the 
Volga-Urals regions, 80.7% of the total in 1956, as opposed to 30.3% in 1946. 
Azerbaidzhan accounted for 42.1% of all prospecting in 1946, and for only 10.8% 
in 1956. The figure for the remaining regions of the USSR was 27.6% and 8.5% 
respectively.* 

The annual increase in petroleum output has jumped considerably. In 1937, 
it was 1.1 million tons; in 1938, 1.6; in 1950, 4.4; in 1954, 6.5; in 1955, 11.5; and 
in 1956, 12.9 million tons.? A further major change has taken place in the con- 
sumption of petroleum by the various regions of the USSR. In 1930, the eastern 
regions took 6% of all petroleum products; the scuthern, 40.2%; and the central, 
53.8%. Figures for 1940 were 18.1%, 41.0%, and 40.9% respectively; and for 
1955, 27.2%, 34.7%, and 38.1% respectively.4 

Prior to 1940, most petroleum products were transported from south to north, 
from Baku up the Volga. At the railroad junctions the petroleum was transferred 
to tanks and then carried by rail to consumer and storage points. During World 
War II and the postwar period this situation altered radically. Petroleum now 
travels mainly latitudinally, one result being that the railroads and pipelines have 
been called upon to play a bigger part, as can be seen from the table below: 


Changes in the Methods of Petroleum Transportation, 1913—56 


(Percentage of Total Hauled) 
1913 1940 1950 1955 1956 
Sed) oraaa ean 35.1 29.0, 16.6 13.9 27.0 
Rivet sasi aoe + 28.0 15.4 13.6 8.5 g 
Railroad........ . 34.5 44.5 50.8 46.5 62.0 
Pipeline ...... | 11.1 19.0 31.1 11.0 


SOURCES: Neftpanapa promysblervest SSSR (The Soviet Petroleum Industry!, Moscow, 1958, p. 284; S K. Danilov and others, 
Ekouamika transports (The Economics of Transportation), Moscow, 1957, p 150. 

The railroads are the main carzier; in 1956, the daily amount of petroleum 
and petroleum products carried totaled 22,200 carloads, and over the whole year 
87 million tons were carried, representing a freight volume of 112 billion ton- 

1 A. A. Keller, Neftpanaye i gazovaya prostyshlennost SSSR. 9 poslevoennye gody (The Soviet Petroleum 
and Gas Industry in the Postwar Years), Moscow, 1958, p. 11. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Thid., p. 19. 

i Neftyanaya promyshlennost SSSR (The Soviet Petroleum Industry), Moscow, 1958, p. 283. 
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kilometers.5 At present Ufa, Kuibyshev, Ordzhonikidze, Odessa, Ortenburg, 
Ashkhabad, and the ports at the mouth at the Volga are the main railroad loading 
points. Petroleum from the Caucasus is used mainly in the European parts of the 
USSR; the western and southwestern regions are supplied by pipeline from Baku 
to Batumi and then by sea to Odessa and from Odessa by rail. The Donets Basin 
is supplied with petroleum from the Caucasus, partly by pipeline and partly by 
railroad; some of this petroleum reaches the Volga area via the Volga-Caspian 
network ‘of canals. The eastern regions are supplied from the Volga-Urals 
district mainly by rail, although recently pipelines have been introduced, while 
the Caucasus, Central Asia, and the Far East provide a certain amount. The 
central regions of the European USSR and the North are supplied from the 
Volga-Urals district. 

The virtual absence of waterways running in a latitudinal direction plus the 
shortage of pipelines has meant fhat the railroads have carried more than their 
normal share of freight. One reason for the extra burden on the railroads are the 
unnecessary crosshauls—a result of disorganized planning, the building of the 
wrong type of refineries, and the distances between the distribution centers and 
the regions using the petroleum. At present the Chief Administration for the Sale 
of Petroleum Products of the USSR has 1,759* such points.® 

In spite of the increase in petroleum output and the fact that the southern and 
eastérn regions are rapidly becoming the main consumers, only 18 new points 
have been set up since January 1956, when there were 1,732 such centers (ex- 
cluding the branch distribution centers of the various ministries and plants). In 
1956, they were located throughout the various regions of the USSR as follows: 


Location of Petroleum Distribution Centers in the USSR 
(As of December 31, 1955) 


North... ue cece eeeee 32 Tadzhikistan............ 13 
Northwest ........-.... 49 Turkmenistan .......... 13 
Central District ......... 354 Georgia... .. cece cece 31 
Volga Region ........... 168 Armenia ..........000 8s 9 
Northern Caucasus ....... 135 Moldavia ............55 13 
Uilson i esas eats 111 Ukrane 35.660 sederse< 291 
Western Siberia ......... 132 Belorussia... eanna 67 
Eastern Siberia .......... 69 Lithuania .............. 7 
Far Bast. oicc.ccicgeieis dae 37 Estonia ..... cee eee eee 10 
Uzbekistan... .......... 56 Tatvid e cise sated bees 18 
Kazakhstan ...........0. 88 Azerbaidzhan........... 2 

Kirgizia esacosoaseoancna 14 Total Pisa E 1,746 


SOURCE: Nefiyanaya proscyshlennest SSSR (The Soviet Petroleum Industry), Moscow, 1958, p. 289. 


The present network of distribution centers cannot possibly cope with the 
demands now being made on them. Further, they are poorly supplied with the 


5 Transport i syyaz SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (Transportation and Communications in the USSR: 
A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 35 and 46. 

* This figure and the total given in the table below, although differing, are as in the same source 
quoted. 

§ Neftsanaya pi omyshlennost SSSR, op. cit., p. 289. 
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essary equipment. ‘Accordingly, transportation cannot be properly coordingted. ie 
_ in spite of recent efforts to extend the capacity of the existing centers or to build 
_ new ones, In the virgin lands storing capacity has been increased by 630,000 cubic 
meters, 10 temporary and 4 mobile centers have been set up, and work has also 
begun on the construction of 22 new centers.? Storage facilities are inadequate 
and the process of emptying oil cars is exceptionally time-consuming. 

-An additional burden on the railroads is the transportation of fuel oil, The 
same shortcomings are met with here, such as unnecessary crosshauls and no | 








ordination between producer and consumer, resulting in additional transportation 
“costs and overloading. 8 Data published by the Central Economics Research — 


< Institute show that in 1953 the railroads carried over and above normal freight 


` an additional 11 million tons of crude oil, comprising 10. 5 billion ton-kilometers 
of extra work. 

The map on page 16 hows that there are vtry few tëfneries | in che main con- 
sumer regions. Soviet planning organs have recently been paying special attention 
to this problem. The main difficulty is that the refineries use coal as fuel, and cach 
ton of petroleum requires about 0.4 tons of coal,!® which in turn means more 

‘work for the railroads. Moreover, distances are increasing almost every year. The 
average annual distance for petroleum freight hauls amounted to 601 kilometers 
in 1913; 728 in 1928; 1,234 in 1940; 1,205 in 1950; 1,309 in 1955; and 1,298 in 

-11956.11 Beside overloading the Soviet railroad network, which is already working 

` at maximum capacity, such excessive hauls engage 800 locomotives and 11,350 

oil cars.22 — 7 

Faced with such a situation the Soviet leaders have had no alternative but to 
step up the extension of the existing network of pipelines in order to take some 
of the burden from the railroads. The table below shows that increasing em- 

_ phasis is being placed on pipelines as a means of transportation: 


7 Development of Pipeline Transportation in the Soviet Petroleum Industry, 1913-56 


1913 1928 494019801988 1986 
Length of: Pipeline a EA 1,100 1,600 -4,100 -5,400 “10,400 41,600 
Freight Carried (Million Tons) o. ii.i.. O4 AN 79° 15.3 51.7. 65.3 
Freight Volume (Billion Ton-Kilometers).. 03 OF SB AOS ET 208 


SOURCE: D Keniper | eet SSSR: Statisticbesky sbornik (Transportation and Communications in the USSR: A Statistica! Compilation $ 
“Moscow, 1957; p. 21 : ; 

Soviet economists have calculated that one 500-millimeter pipeline G can trans- 
port the same amount of petroleum per day as 20 trains in each direction, each 
with a payload of- 1,000 tons.!3 This is important since the petroleum being 





7 Ibid., p. 291, 
8. Neftyanoe kbozyaistvo, No. 12-(1955), p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 4. : 
10B, D. Khapukoy, Transport i razmeshchenie proizvodstva (Transpottation nad the Location of Pros 
duction), Moscow, 1956, p. 203. 
H $. K. Danilov and others, op. cit., p. 198. 
12 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., p: Te 
1 Ibid., No.9 (1957), p.45. 
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: Strategic considerations also play a part 
` are not as vulnerable to attack from the air as oil cars are. 


ov The first major. pipeline i in Russia, linking Baku with Batumi, was 854 kilo- 
meters long, had a diameter of 200 millimeters and an annual capacity of 1 million © 
tons. It was laid in 1897-1907, originally to carry kerosene. In 1910-11, the 
-Tukha—Krasnodat pipeline, 102 kilometers long, with a diameter of 200 milli- 
meters and a capacity of 600,000 tons per year, was constructed. It was used to 
transport oil from Maikop to the Krasnodar refinery. In 1913-14, the Makhach- 
_kala~Grozny pipeline was built, 162 kilometers long, with a diameter of 200 
millimeters and a capacity of 600,000 tons per year, to carry petroleum from 
Grozny to the Makhachkala kerosene plant. Thus, prior to the Revolution there 
_ were three pipelines, with a total Igngth of 1,100 kilometers. 


The first Soviet pipeline was laid in the period 1926-28, linking Giana with 


capacity of 1,500,000 tons per year. In 1927-30, a second Baku-Batumi pipeline 
< was laid, 823 kilometers long, with a diameter of 250 millimeters and an annual 
capacity of 1,600,000 tons. In 1932, the first one began to carry petroleum. In 
1931-32, a pipeline was laid to transport kerosene from Armavir to Trudovaya 
in the Donbas. It was 455 kilometers long, with a diameter of 300 millimeters and 
vå capacity of 1,450,000 tons per year. In 1933, the Grozny—Armavir stretch was 
added, giving a total for the section of 880 kilometers. As a result, the Khady- 
zhensk—Tuapse section of 58 kilometers, part of the Grozny~Tuapse pipeline, _ 


Tuapse. 

< o Jn 1932-36, the Gurev—Orsk pipeline was laid, a distance of 709 kilometers. It 

had a diameter of 300 millimeters and a capacity of 1,200,000 tons per year and was 
designed to carry oil from Baku to the Orsk refinery. Earlier it had had to be taken 
to Gurev via the Caspian Sea. In 1936, the Ishimbai—Ufa section was completed, 
a distance of 168 kilometers, with a diameter of 300 millimeters and a capacity of 
1,200,000 tons per year. At first it carried oil from Ishimbai to the Ufa refinery. 
From 1946 onwards, it began to work in the opposite direction, carrying petroleum a 

from Ufa to Ishimbai, but in 1957 it switched back again. Petroleum from the 
Bashkir and Tatar ASSR’s is carried along the Subkhakiloye: -Ufa-Ishimbai 
pipeline. 

Work continued unabated during World War IT. In 1941, the Folace Speen 
pipeline was finished, a distance of 136 kilometers, It had a diameter of 250 milli- 
meters and was built to carry petroleum from the Samarskaya Luka region to the 
Syzran refinery. Later, a second one was laid in the Yablonovy—Syzran. section, 

making a total length of 236 kilometers for the Zolny-Yablonovy~Syzran line. 


In 1941-42, the Okha—Softiskoe pipeline was laid, 375 kilometers Jong. It 
- had a diameter of 300 millimeters and was used to carry petroleum from Sakhalin 
to the mainland. In 1952, it was extended to Romsomolsk-na'Atmure, a total : 
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€ e Soviets are well: aware e that pipe nes a 


Tuapse, a distance of 644 kilometers. It had a diameter of 250 millimeters anda : 


- now began to function independently, carrying petroleum from Khadyzhansk to : 


a diameter ‘of 250 millimeters and pri 
Ee 1956 was syed to transport are petroleum products reaching Astrakhan by sea 
_ from Baku to Saratov. In that year it was reconstructed and used to carry petro- 
leum via the Romashkino—Kuibyshev—Saratov ee to Astrakhan, 


Novosibirsk, a o Ufa_Omsk ait and Kebr vee Bry: 
now under construction, ‘while others are already i in operat 


OM 


erable nterest is the number of pipelines ru 
Ufa to Omsk there ar to be four and two are to be 1 : 
, later, with Khabarovsk. Soviet specialists are cou ting on the 
or Siberia reducing traffic over a 4,000-kilometer 
Railroad which can take 80 trains daily in each 
wor d do the job of 900 locomotives and 120,000 oil cars.1? 


-The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisaged that freig 


< on the pipelines would amount to 83 billion ton-kilometers by 1960. Su 
ince se will mean laying many new sections and enlarging the capaci 
) which end more than 100 new pumping stati re ti 
pelines are to have a harge Camere | and ose f m Novo: 


| centigewie, these oreo. i 9. 6%, 15.6%, 24.4%, 1 
respectively. ee 


A Nefi tyanaya prirojen SSSR, ob. tit., po 307. : cee eae ar 

_ 49S. S. Popov, Razvitie magistraluykh nefteprovodov v ‘pyatilotie: 1956. 60 gg. (The Development of the 
Major Pipelines During the Five-Year Plan 1956-60), Moscow, 19. anes igi : 

36 Gudok, October 26, 1956; N.S. Shilnikov, Transport SSSR i èg razviti he Development af 


OF ‘Transportation i in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, P 67. 


17 Gudok; op. cit. 
a8 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 9, (1957), p. 47. 
ce Noeftyanaya promyshlennost SSSR, op. cit, p. 307. 
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lal plans 
keeping pace wih demand. Pipes weighin r 
will have to be cast to cope with the tasks set in the Sixth Five-Year Plan.2° 
< Reports in the Soviet press. indicate that there are considerable difficulties in the l 
< delivery of pipes and equipment. Often a finished pipeline cannot begin operating _ 
-since the pumping stations are not ready. This was the reason for the nonfulfillment _ 
of the targets set in the Fifth Five-Year Plan (1951-55). In 1955, the railroads 
carried freight to the volume of 11—12 billion ton-kilometers on the already 
overworked Volga, Urals, and Siberian lines.2! The Sixth Five-Year Plan will also 
_ probably not be fulfilled, but this fact will be concealed by the seven-year plan 
` which is presently being prepared and is due for examination this year. 

-A serious problem is corrosion. On January 1, 1956, there were about one 
million tons of metal pipes in the ground in the USSR; in other words, about 
10 million square meters of metal were in actual contact with the earth. In 1951, _ 
there were 201 cases of corrosion causing leakages,” and there have been cases _ 





such treatment is very costly. About 150,000 tons of asphalt costing over 50 mil- 
lion rubles would be required to protect the pipelines to be laid during the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan alone. In time this mixture has to be replaced; up to 250 kilometers 
of pipeline have to be re-treated yearly, at a cost of about 15 million rubles. 
Another method is the so-called cathode treatment, but this process is still in the 
experimental stage. 

‘It has recently been established that pipes situated in zones adjoining the 
electrified sectors of railroads are subject to corrosion from the electric current 
drawn off from the rails into the ground. By 1960, a zone more than 6, ,000 k 
meters long will be in danger.?* Three countermeasures are being taken: a) to 
reduce the amount of current drawn off from the rails into the ground; (2) to- 
prevent the current from entering the pipes; (3) to draw off whatever current does 
enter them. However, such work is still in its initial stages, and, to judge from 
Soviet sources, much more research will have to be done before any really positive 


plans for the construction and putting into operation of new pipelines, the Soviet _ 
Jeaders will be sure to do their utmost to step up the development of the pipeline 


view of i its long-term strategic importance. a A Lewd 





20 Nefi tyanoe kboxyaistvo, op: cite, p: 46. 

eal Voprosy razvitiya. ‘zheleanodorozhnazo transporta: Sbornik: statet Problems of the e Development of 
Railroad ‘Transportation: A Symposium), Moscow, 1957, P. 291, : : ; 
82 Neft tyanoe kbozyaistvo, No.6 (1957), p- 47. . 

98 Ibid, No. 8 (1957), p: 53. : ES 
oS z Thid, No. 6 (1950 p: 50. Pora ; 
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of pipes corroding before they have been put into operation.* At present the _ a 
metal is separated from the soil by asphalt mixed with a special clay. However, > 






results can be expected. Nevertheless, in spite of all the shortcomings in Soviet = 


network as a means of transportation in the petroleum industry, primarily, i moo a 
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The Changes in the Agricultural Deliveries System 






“The recently inaugurated reorganization of the machine tractor stations and 

the transfer of their machinery to the kolkhozes has raised a number ; 

. problems on the technical, organizational, and theoretical planes. 

eh important of these has- been the introduction of new regulation g 
_ deliveries of agricultural produce to the state. Article 

_ Further Development of the Kolkhoz System and th 

achine Tractor Stations,” Passed on March 31, 1958, 


Ae connection with the reorganization of the machine t 
of Ministers of the USSR is to be entrusted wth the examinatio 
introducing amendments into the existing system and con 
produce deliveries on the kolkhozes, with the aim of « ensuring f 
essary amount of eee produc 









“SO Goporiant that this fa ee wi 
the plenum of the Party Central Commit e. 












: decree of June 18, that is, after the question had had 

id the decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, “On the A 
Compulsory Deliveries and Payment in Kind for MTS Work, on the Ne 
lations, Prices, and Conditions for the Delivery of anaim P: 
appear? 





most important of the methods was payment i in kind ic 
about a third and a half of the total marketed by the kolkhozes. ‘Thus, ty 
figures for the RSFSR in 1957 were: grain marketed, more than 47%,; p 
28%-30%; sunflower seed, 36%.° Prior to 1953, the second most important 
form was the compulsory delivery, but after the September 1953 plenary session 





‘2: Pravdas April 1, 1958. 

2 Tzvestia, June 20, 1958. 

3 Ibid., July 1, 1958. ` oe 

+5. Sergeev; Voprosy ekonomichesko-statisticheskogo analiza kelbaenoee pralsicadsiva (Problems of the © 
Economic and Statistical Analysis of Kolkhoz Production), Moscow, 1956; p. 734. : 

5° Pravda, December 27, 1957. 








r ae changes i n the amounts of agri icultural produce reaching the i 
state through the various channels of delivery were as follow: a . 


; : 1953 ; i6 
i State Deliveries... 
aymer Sind for MTS Work. 
State Purchases. - 
bee Deliv eres s 


The variation in ‘the types oe delivery was reflected the váriety i 
paid. The lowest state prices, for compulsory deliveries, were first drawn up i 
1933 and remained operative with little change until 1955. ‘Typical examples of 
the emely low prices paid, in kopecks per kilogram, ate: rye, 64; wheat, 10. t; 
and corn, 5.4. Meat was 2 rubles 50 kopecks per open and mik | 15 
opecks per liter (approximately one kilogram).® : 
-> Jn 1935, which saw the end of the rationing system and the establishme t of 
u state prices, prices for all deliveries were increased by 10%, a still 
lid not alter the fact that those paid for compulsory deliveries were 
situation continued until 1955, when it was admitted that 
temained roughly on a level with the market prices of 1928 but that th 
been considerable increases in cost and retail prices during this peri 
‘state compulsory delivery prices introduced after 1955 and in force up to Ju 
1958 were two to three times higher than those established in the 1930’s. For 
xample, the price paid for a kilogram of wheat was 30 kopecks.' The state pur- 
hasing prices were considerably higher, probably about hree times more than 
hose paid for the compulsory deliveries. 
The agricultural produce paid at fixed rates to the state for the work done b 
> machine tractor stations proved to be an expensive it sinc the te’ 
uit of produce received in kind was considerably hi th 
nt cost price per unit on the kolkhozes and sovkh« 
m eting of leading Belorussiar agricultural workers, E brushehev 
ing comparative figu: rae ee 


Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 3 3958), p: 59. 
a Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva No. 2 (195 7). 
k 


w Vapro zkonomiki, op.cit, pi 59. 
o n Tiong SSSR, No.4 TOPP: 13. 





Cost Price on — Cost Price on co tothe 
the Kolkhoz the Sovkhoz 


0.53 0:33 
3:72. 1.58 
0.24 0.16 
3.64 8.08 
0.97 ; 
25. 8 as 


‘Finally, ee a the a contract prices es pid b 
; of industrial crops 


he fgur: in the table above that he pri 
f porii costs even after the increa’ 


. One of its main elements—manpower cost—is even pred el 
of output (payment per workday unit). We do not know how Sovi 
the cost price of the kolkhoz produce given 
st lished a a set minimum as remuneration for work o 


cost prices. T 
: duce, some of 


“Under hee existing conditions of deliveries and 
small number of kolkhozes .. . were receiving particularly 
were the kolkhozes of the cotton-growing and well di veloped fla: 
growing regions and the kolkhozes tending to concentrate 


ee Zapisnaya knizbka Predsedatelya kolkhoza (The Kolkhoz ‘Chairman otebook), Moscow, 1954; 
cpe 293. l S Sy 

8 Pravda, Septemibet 26, 1953. 

1 Ibid, June 21, 1956, 





E considerable amount of produce over and above the plan.... At the same time — 
everywhere the majority of kolkhozes which till now were delivering a large part = 
of their marketed produce to the state, mainly as compulsory deliveries and pa ment 
in kind for MTS work, had considerably smaller incomes. 1? oe 


Since prices paid for compulsory deliveries were always lower than cost price, 
this meant in fact that these kolkhozes were running at a considerable loss. 


ae Thus, when the Soviet leaders set about compiling. new regulations for the 
delivery of agricultural produce they were faced with two problems: 


1. The need to replace the payment in'kind lost as a ‘result of the transfer of 
the MTS machinery to the kolkhozes by other forms of agricultural deliveries. 

2. The establishment of prices*for both the agricultural produce and indus- — 
trial goods switched to the kolkhozes in connection with the above-mentioned 
transfer (agricultural machinery, spare parts, fuel, and so on). 










To solve the first problem, the system under which there were several channels : 
for agricultural produce to reach the state was abolished. Even during the “nation- 
` wide discussion” of the proposal for the transfer of MTS machinery to the kol- 
_khozes the Soviet press carried articles justifying the creation of a single method of 
channeling agricultural produce to the state. Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, for exam- 
- ple, commenting on the opinions already expressed concerning the expediency of 
such. a method, !® stated: : l 












The introduction of a single form of agricultural delivery will simplify accor 
ing and free a considerable number of workers presently employed in ensuring | 
“the kolkhozes meet their compulsory deliveries. The delivery organ will t 
‘single agreement with the kolkhozes for the sale of the type of product in question 
and the records of the fulfillment by the kolkhozes of their obligations to the state 
will be simplified considerably.1? 















Of interest too is a leading article in the magazine Vestnil statistiki which 
brought up the question of a change in the nature "of the deliveries i in accordance 
with i increases in agricultural output: 






At present, when the country’s needs for a number of products are still not’ 

- satisfied completely, the state is compelled to draw up delivery plans for each regio 
But the necessity for this will disappear when the country’s need for all agricultural 
products are ensured in full and completely adequate reserves have been created. 
‘Then the state will purchase grain, meat, and other products in. those regions where 
they are cheaper because their cost price is lower. This will create the conditions 

< for more widespread. specialization i in agricultural production, an increase in labor 

k productivity, and a decrease in Production costs per unit of produce. fe 


eo 15 Tewestia, June 21, 1958. : 

“18 Pravda, March 4; 1958. 

1? Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 4 (1958), pp. 39—40. 
“WS Mestnik statistiki, No. 3 (1958), p. 8. 
















: ‘decree issued £ on ihe basis of cache? s report of pune 18, 1958. it showed 
clearly that the establishment of state purchases as the sole channel for deliverie 
to the state and the abolition of compulsory deliveries does not imply that the 
compulsory nature of the deliveries on the basis of fixed quotas is to be changed. 
Compulsory deliveries have begun to be called state purchases but only because 
< the new Prices. for agricultural products are, as will be seen, closer to the « carl 

l purchase prices than to the delivery prices. ; : 


< The abolition of payment in kind was a natural res t of 
oe rees of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministe 
__kolkhozes will continue to use the services of the MTS, put in 
-for the work done in cash. AS 


~ The question of contracts appears to have been left open. | Bonuses for 
above plan are being abolished, but the basic prices increased so a 
contract system. The other distinguishing feature of the 
permitting of kolkhozes to buy at very favorable price 
produce they do not specialize in themselves or, conversely, 
_ kolkhozes to retain a certain amount of their own produce is, it wou 
„to remain. ; 


- During the nation-wide discussion held to analyze all aspects of the stone 
the existing “faults” in the structure of agricultural prices were “revealed” 
severely criticized. The most penetrating criticism came from Academi 
S. Strumilin, who in a Voprosy ekonomiki atticle sought to find the fundamen 
causes of the lag in Soviet agricultural output: 













































Our lag on the agrarian front is to a certain degree explained by the neglect of 

the objective demands of the law of value where town meets country, by outr 

_ mistakes in the price tabulation of the products of rural areas, by excess 
zation in the planning of the whole kolkhoz system for the entire co 
_ instances of harmful local administration,’ 


oe He attacked the kolkhozes for their low rate of labor prod 
figures to show that whereas the sovkhozes needed about 64 
hectares sown the kolkhozes required at least 184 workers, 1 
MTS personnel. He argued that the very nature of the kolkh 
impossible to solve this problem of excessive manpower. 


What is to be done with superfluous manpower on the | olkhoz fields? The point 
is that the kolkhozniks are not workers or salaried employee 
can relatively easily be transferred from one farm or. 
another, to the place they are most needed, but are the rightful masters of the kolkhoz 
in question; they cannot simply be “released” from this esteemed position. ae 


Pointing to the importance for the kolkhoz structure of ‘payment in kind- 
payment of workday units—and its large role in relations between the kolkhoz aad — 





19° Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5 (1958), p. 34. 
20 Jbid., pp. 35—36. 
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y wih the consistent “jheoduction. of a ‘gore! khozraschet ae i 
 kolkhozes will we obtain . . . a clear picture of all the sources and elements « 
z ‘rentability, beeen) from both the kolkhozniks’ own t efori and the free forces 
of nature? t Soe rs 


All this is corect but it is hardly likely that the bos ef system can be $ 
introduced in conditions under which prices paid for agricultural produce are 
well below market prices and, moreover, do not express the value of the 
commodity concerned, but are merely: the instrument o a faulty planning 
organ. z ESS e 


‘The strongest condemnation of Soviet price- poler. cas far as. Agric 
produces i is concerned was made by Khrushchev himself: 


i mpossible not to note that distortions and errors were e permitted in our 
price olicy in the recent past. For a number of the most important products the 
elivery prices operative prior to 1953 were low, they did not recom- 


terial expenditure, and did not ensure the minimal conditions for 


opment p poly were 
l to agriculture, undermined ‘the kolkhozniks’ material intere: 
Prodarnon, and retarded the arropar of the kolkhozes.? 22 


g of the: recent past, but have been in existence for the past twenty yea 

hat the present Party boss did not attempt to justify the old. 
he claimed had not ensured “the minimal conditions for the 
ment of communal farming.” He completely ignored the fact that 
had been fully approved in the past and that only now, in connection with the — 
changed conditions (the relative completion of the process of industrialization 
and the consolidation of the kolkhozes), had the time come for sa ae 


preted 4 the authorities from dE higher prices, if 
omic e groui ds. Hence the vicious circle, Drought about by rhe 





(Rubles per Kilogram) À dees 
OLD PRICE =. NEW PRICE 
State Deliveries. ~~ State Purchases: State @Purchases 
_ Grain Crops (Average) 0.30 0.90 0.74 
Potatoes .. 0.25—0.45 0. 450, 80 “0.40 
Sugar Beets (Per Ton) 


Eggs Per Ten Eggs 
“Wool (Fine, Unscoured) 
g Semifine, Unscoured) 


dedoica Rolkhoza (The Kotkhoz Chairman's Notebook); 3 
une 21, 1956; July 1, 1958; Finy SSSR, No.4, OD, 


old Sadie prices. ee 
tated that the prices of soriculeured produe for sale mu 
ey must be fixed for each type of crop, and flexible 
$ ; wered according to whether the harvest is good or bad. 
= doxical statement was clearly worded in such a way, so that the kolkhos 
bear all the tisks, es the danger of inclement weather. ee 


: ae T ieri since 
in expenditure, but these e 
15% of total expen iture. 
_A comparison of the cost price of kolkhoz | pro ; 
would seem to indicate that the kolkhozes will benefit somew 
m, particularly as far as grain, the basic crop, is concerned. V: rying figures- 
-have been given for the cost price of one kilogram of kolkh produce, 
Khrushchev in his speech at Minsk and by the economist V. Ma: 
_ Voprosy ekonomiki article entitled “The Kolkhozes at a New Sta af 
seen from the following table: i 





a Cost Price e - i 4 SEN A 
Manyakin’s Figures Khrashchev’s Fi igures Purchase Pree ooo 


; 0.56 mean eee GTA 
Raw Cotton ...5)..05: Hebe B72 e 
Sugar Beets e E OBB 
Se Meat (Live Weighp ; .42 364 G19 
0.97. 495 
25.81 “'23.70—41.00 


Thusi in this case, as far as cotton N sugar beets are concerned, the position 
is reversed: the new purchase prices are lower than producion costs on the 
< kolkhozes. 

Without knowing how Khrushchev and Manyakin obtained their foe for 
-the cost price of kolkhoz produce it is, of course, difficult to make any far-r aching 


conclusions. However, a first examination of the new price structure gives some — o 


- grounds for presuming that although the new prices are considerably in excess 
of the old compulsory delivery prices, the kolkhozes will still be hard pressed not 

to run at a loss. Whether they can make ends meet will depend on the prices they 
will have to pay for their equipment, spare parts, fuel, chemical fertilizers, and 
so on. This is at the moment a mystery. The Council of Ministers’ decree merely 
noted that the kolkhozes will pay slightly more than wholesale prices for these 
ods. A list of these prices is to be compiled, but whether it will be announc 
unknown. 


5 Culture 


- The Proposed Soviet Educational Reform 


Oa September 21, 1958, the Soviet press published Khrushchev’ $: “note” 
containing proposals entitled “On the Strengthening of the Links between l 
and Life and the Further Development of the Public $ ool System in the 
i Country,” which had already been approved by the pr rf th y Central _ 
Committee. Prior to this note, two articles had been p y he 
-Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR I. Ka 
Problems,” * dealing with the reform of the secondary school 

Higher Education of the USSR V. Elyutin (“The High Sch 

Level with Present-Day Demands,” ? on changes in the h 

z system). These three documents provide a reasonably clear s 1 of the nature of 
the educational reform. envisaged by the Kremlin. ; 


J Pravda. Septembr 6, 1958. 
-2 Jbid., September 17, 1958, 
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_ Following the a cepted custom, the publication of Khru che is. 
was followed by the comments of leading Soviet s cholars and teachers on them. 
_ Naturally, they were all favorable. An article entitled “Closer to Life and Produc- 
tion” stated that Khrushchev “with exceptional fullness characterizes the pressing 
- requirements of the Soviet school and expresses the opinion of all leading teachers 
worried by the state of the school at present.” A report on a meeting of high- 
school teachers held in Moscow on September 22-24, 1958 claimed unanimous 
approval of Khrushchev’s proposals.* SEE E 
The essence of the proposed reform is as follows: = SSE 
| Secondary Education. The unified ten-year school syste being abolished and 
secondary education divided into two stages. The first will con -8 grai ; 








- period of three to four years more advanced professional training and some gen- 
eral education, while at the same time spending part of the week at work. 
-The boarding schools designed by Khrushchev for the training of a young- 
elite occupy a special, although as yet not fully clarified position as far as the reform 
is concerned. Kairov, when speaking of the increase in the number of such 
schools, made no mention whatsoever of the form the c ination of a general 











educational program with an industrial or agricultural labor sí dule would take 
in them. nape Bae wo oo 
Particular attention must be given to the boarding schools, which create excellent. _ 


conditions and prospects for a well-formulated social education 
influencing its ideas and preparing it for life. From year to year 
boarding schools will increase unceasingly.” 





- & Thid., September 24, 1958. 
4 Thid., September 23 and 25, 1958. 
5 Tbid., September 6, 1958. 
6 Ibid., September 21, 1958. 
? Ibid., September 6, 1958. 
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l a boy or girl will — 
t able to understand _ 
oy or girl will not: 
t is hardly likely, however, that once such persons have begun to work full 
they will have the opportunity of returning to their studies. It is noteworthy _ 
‘respect that the present Party boss exposed the Soviet propaganda myth _ 
seven-year education is the mtnimum in the USSR: “At present, in spi 
ompulsory seven-year education, a considerable proportion of the yo 
‘not... completing seven grades.” ee ee 
Secondary Specialized Education. The study courses at the various types 
nical schools are designed to train persons capable of supervising producti: i 
ntermediate levels-shop foremen, for example. These schools are open to youths — 
already working. Between one and one and a half years will be taken up by full- . 
ime studies, while the rest of the course will be covered by correspondence and 
vening schools. ee ee 


her Education. Entrance to the higher educational establishments is no 
ent on proof of having spent two to three years at work, and the recom 
mendation of a Komsomol, Party, or trade union organization will 
“utmost importance. Particular attention is to be paid to increasing the nu: 
om working-class and peasant families. oe ee 
Evening schools and correspondence courses are to be given a major role in. 
he higher educational system. Persons studying by either of these methods 
while continuing to work are eligible for a reduction in their working time or 
even a grant for full-time study during the last two grades. However, the persons. 
concerned will have to have had outstanding performances both in their studies: 


to do productive work, although in this case. 


three years of combined study and 
two and a 


gO. 





ended a diploma thesis be given at first m rely a 
to o show that they have completed their course, but that the diploma and a 
title be awarded only after two years’ successful productive worls1® Fugther 
proposals called for the revival of the factory higher technical colleges and the 
-setting up of small industrial enterprises at higher educational establishments 


The basic principle of the proposed teform is to deprive Soviet youth of its- 
tight while at school to select its own path, withou 
tor on the land, or at construction sites. The refor 
S 

: n carrying out theii innovations exactly as planned, th 
a Sys tem providing a normal, complete seconda 
st -ot ight-grade school, will 
education as the former seven-grade school, since its 
“senior grades, will 
pelled to spend much of their time doing physical work. Its 
the eighth grade which has been mentioned in connection wi 


s tage, the combination of work and study, whether youn 
ill be able successfully to cope with the additio 
ts’ ‘ous ve ork, evening-school studies, homework, Kom: 


ng to the reasons foe the proposed reform, the main one would a appear t 
` be the reluctance ofa large section of Soviet youth to do physical work. Khrus che 
himself drew attention to this “negative, non-Communist” attitude: 


: Boys and girls who have graduated from the secondary school as iru 
thatthe only path acceptable to them is to continue their education in th 
r, in extreme cases, specialized secondary educational institute. Some 
hi ave finishe he ten-year school unwillingly go to work in 
plant: zes and sovkhozes, while some even con 
i uch a haughtily scornful, incorrect attitude to ) 
seen in the home too, _ 


schoo. sk as “the instilling in our eyo 
respect for the principles of socialist society, a par w. ( 
in it today.22— 
-o Soviet students have, patticalatly during recent years, show. 

toward freedom of thought and spiritual emancipation. The well-known Com- 
- munist theoretician M. B. Mitin, speaking at a theoretical conference on problems 
-of the building of Communism in the USSR, held in Moscow on June 23-26, 
1958, asserted in a report entitled “The Role of Marxist-Leninist Ideology in the 


10 Thid., September 26, 1958. 
1L Thid., September 23,1958. 














further attempts at freedom of thought among the student body. 

CA further, important aim of the reform is to increase the size of the couatry’s 
“Jabor force. This has become a pressing need in view of the failure to meet the 
output plans of the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the impending introduction of the 

new seven-year plan. It must be remembered that the Soviet labor market is just 
beginning to feel the effects of the wartime decline in the birth rate. ee 
Finally, the reform aims at stopping the growth in the size of the Soviet 
intelligentsia, a class which the Kremlin finds “inconvenient” since it is likely to 
have views and opinions not in keeping with and often in outright contradiction . 
to official Communist Party policy. a 
_ The course taken by the discussion of the reorganization reveals that there is a 
nsiderable amount of opposition to the proposed innovations. Khrushchev 
rst outlined them at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress one and a half years 
go. Since then there have been innumerable teachers’ conferences to discuss the 
` matter and all have proclaimed the changes to be necessary. The Academy 
‘Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR then worked out a draft reorganization, ar 
-Khrushchev himself on numerous occasions stated that the Party Central Commi 
tee was “presently” engaged in drawing up a decree on the reform. However, as 
yet no decree has been issued; all that has appeared is Khrushchev’s note, with 
proposals approved by the Central Committee presidium. But even this note 
revealed a certain indecision. When announcing his far-reaching ideas, Khrush- 
-chev stated that it would possibly be better to preserve some of the schools of 
the old type for some time or even delay the reorganization for three or four years. 


ee 


< Moreover, it is not clear who will have the right to approve the introduction of 


-the reform. Khrushchev proposed that the Party Central Committee study the 
problem, followed by a discussion of it at a special session of the 
_ of the USSR to obtain general agreement. At the same tim i vant 
by-pass the union republics, since educational matters come within their sphe Ç i 
jurisdiction. There is some likelihood of the question’s being discussed at the — 
extraordinary Twenty-first Party Congress slated for the beginning of 1959. 
The opposition being put up to the reform is taking three main forms: 
1. Many teachers and specialists in educational problems are protesting against _ 
‘the reform on the grounds that it will cause a general lowering of the educational 
48 Bulletin, Munich, No. 10 (1958), pp. 25—30. = 
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Thus, , Professor V. Berzilin, a drepandi meraber of the Academy 
gogical Sciences of the USSR, complained that children were usually having to do 
_ their “practical application” in the factory nearest their school, which*meant that 
the accident of location rather than capabilities or interests was the factor which 
determined children’s future careers. He added that 




















an increase in the number of hours spent on professional training co derab 

lowered the general educational level. The attempt to combine studies wi 
ductive work in a factory also gives negative results. Pupils w 
factory and the next in school cannot concentrate either at the we 
class. According to the teaching of I. P. Pavlov, their normal state i 
_ their attention dispersed. 48 





oe _ Khrushchev too mentioned in his note that aches were | 
“the task of the secondary school was to prepare youth for 
a educational establishments. 


2. The parents, many of whom occupy important positio 
_ that is, are members of the “‘new class,” have expressed consi: 
_at the forcible determination of the fate of their children. 


3. The e younger generation has reacted strongly to the loss o 











eliefs oe the Soviel youth.! Moreover, it would be dnrediede to assume 
_ that youths forced into occupations for which they have neither interest nor 
aptitude will accept the situation without at least a show of defiance. — 


All these ‘points make it doubtful whether the Soviet leaders wal be a le o to: 


l ‘that time many countries sadé use of child lubes and children 3 as 
seven were T full time. Marx and his associates set abo 


childten who were e then aa all day should go. out to al By tang | bis 
< words out of their proper context, the Soviet leaders have committed an act of 
_ deliberate falsification. K Y- Marin 


ES iepatienia bs gazeta, June 26, 1958. 
1 Voprosy filosofii, No. 6 (1958), p: 39. 


‘Talent Scorned: The Tragedy of 
- October 23, 1958 witnessed the opening of a drama played fore 
of the whole world. The center of the stage was occupied by a writer, Bc 
sternak, the villain of the piece was the Soviet Communist Party, and the p 
und the Nobel Prize for Literature and a book which has not been 
ely to be, published in the Soviet Union. Although basi 


drama was the personal tragedy of a single individual, it attracted the ervent 


attention of world opinion, and persons who a month before had. ardof 


Pasternak now hurried to buy his Dr. Zhivago. For, although the Nobel Prize 
citation did not mention Dr. Zhivago specifically, it was clear that it was thi 
novel which had swayed the awasding committee’s decision, just as it 

-ause, of Soviet officialdom’s vicious attacks on its 2 hor 3 


_ Although banned in the Soviet Union, Dr. Zhivago had been widely re : 
during the year between its first publication in Italy and the award of the Nobel 
-Prize.* Its subject matter is, perhaps surprisingly, of no great importance, since — 
the novel is mainly on a philosophical plane. True, there is an abundance of ex- 

remely piquant situations and unexpected coincidences, but these are not designed 

o much to amuse as to show how people’s fates cross, how human paths are 
intertwined in the most unexpected fashions. The book’s chief feature is the very 
ct that it was written from a spiritual rather than a material standpoint. Although 

vents described take place mainly in post-Revolutionary Russia, there is 1 


Party as such, while the Revolution itself is presented as something el 
derstorm or a hurricane, which comes and goes, disturbing the surface o 

e but not effecting any fundamental change. ee 
The book contains many random thoughts on numerous features which owe ` 
_ their origin to the Communists’ advent to power. There is mention of collectivi- 


* 


uman psyche; 
very meaning of life, as the foundatio : DOL | 
this highest stage is Christ, written in the novel with a sma letter to denote the 


concept rather than the man. — 


_ Pasternak depicts human love as a part of Chr love, but this first stage, 
_ although deep and strong, cannot fill a whole lifetime. ‘or this, one of the high 


~* See also Bulletin. No. 2 (1958), pp. 52-56. 


















stages is necessary, and it is not therefore a coincidence that Pasternak describes 
_ love as the highest form of energy. 

Important too for the characterization of the novel are the many descriptions 
of nature in all its variety. These are not just landscapes, but represent an actual 
"penetration into nature, a confirmation of man’s unity with the world which 
surrounds him and which makes it possible for him to live, think, and feel. The 
world is presented not as dead matter, but as the silent, rational basis without 
which man is unthinkable. At first glance it would indeed almost appear that the — 
amount of natural description tends to be excessive, but each description essen- 
tially has a definite purpose. There are no repetitions, not even similarities. It should 
-be noted that the author’s intention was to link all the important events, whether 
of a general or personal nature, and particularly the major upheavals which the — 

characters in the novel undergo, with such natural phenomena as blizzards, — 
thunderstorms, and so on. 3 P l 





This method achieves two aims: first, it links man and nature, and, second, it 
makes of nature a symbol, At the very beginning of the novel, at the funeral of 
the young Zhivago’s mother, Pasternak wrote: “The clouds flying toward him 
_ began to beat his hands and face with the wet lashes of a cold downpour.” These 
- words imply that from this moment fate has begun to deal harshly with the boy. 
- Then again, one of the most vivid events in the novel is an episode which at 
- first appears to be of little significance. This is the description of how on Christmas 
-eve the hero drives along a Moscow street and sees through the snowstorm a 
_ candle in the window of a house. But later, the phrase which occurred at the time 
to the hero—“a candle was burning on the table, a candle was burning’—is the 
basis of a whole poem, which describes how there is light even on the darkest 
night, when the elemental forces of nature are unleashed in all their fury. 


-There are two noteworthy characters in the novel who, although strangely 

_ overlooked in the majority of the reviews, occupy a special place, in spite of the 
„little mention made of them. They are Dr. Zhivago’s brother Evgraf and daughter 

_ Tatiana, whom he not only had never seen, but of whose existence he was not even 
aware, and who for several years was a waif. Great stress is laid on the human 
qualities of these two persons—theit sympathy, altruism, and readiness to sacrifice 
themselves. Since every figure in the novel is to some degree or other symbolic, 
these two figures possibly represent the future, the first vague outline of that 
which is presently only hinted at. All these features, at variance with the founda- 
tions of materialistic theory and Communist practice, gave rise to the antag- 
onistic attitude of the Soviet leaders, which they showed: through their tool, the 
Soviet press. 

At this point the main difference between Dr. Zhivago and the other novels and 
stories branded by official propaganda as “heretical,” but nevertheless printed in 
Soviet magazines or published in book form, must be appreciated. The publication 
of such works as Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, tales by A. Zhdanov, D. Granin, 
and Y. Nagibin, and poems by S. Kirsanov, for example, may have been con- 
sidered.a “mistake,” but although their authors have been attacked on numerous 








asternak, on he ther hand: bas gor much fu r 
to find the*reason for the difference in treatment. Hitherto, a all the wor 
officially condemned had kept within a narrow, everyday frame; they touched on 


individual injustices, violations of the law, or material shortcomings. They cana 
with no great difficulty be interpreted as constructive criticism, and in the long = 


run the conclusion can be drawn from them that if the faults described are 
removed, life will be improved and the Communist system maintained and even. 
consolidated. Thus, even all the denunciations in Dudintsev’s novel can be 
duced to the fact that something must be changed and somebody dismissed. 
According to Dr. Zhivago, however, all materialistic theory, all Marxism must be 
“discarded. It is not so much the daring individual statements on the nature of the _ 
Soviet system that count as the fact that from beginning to end the book is in 
opposition to Communism. oo a a 
- Pasternak does not present his idea of rejecting Marxism in a final form, b 
-rather shows his characters as searching for an ideal. This is the reason that the sub 
ect matter does not play the main role; the novel moves the reader mainly because 
of its psychological and philosophical content. When’ the novel shows that the 
main characters do not consider their main task to be the reformation of life, this 
‘is because of the firm conviction that life is governed by laws untouched by 
` whatever influences it may be subjected to. But the search for a new truth is 
unacceptable to the Communists, who assert that truth has already been found, in 
Marxism. Therefore, any such search presents a threat. ee 


-The tragic series of events centering around Pasternak developed indepen: 

of the publication of his novel abroad after its rejection by Soviet edit 
almost a year the Soviet press did its best to keep from the average Soviet citizen 

the fact that Dr. Zhivago had been published outside the USSR, even though 

increasing the attacks on its author in both frequency and vehemency. Pasternak 

was accused of formalism, decadence, egocentricity, of being cut off from Soviet 

life, and of many other major “sins,” but nothing was said about the book. The 


transition from threats and attempts to discredit him to merciless retribution did _ 


not take place until he had been awarded the Nobel Prize for literatur 
ence to Sholokhov, the writer recommended by the Soviet governme: 
should be noted that Sholokhov has not produced any work of major impe 
during recent years, while his tale Man’s Fate, although praised by th 
critics, was not even awarded the Lenin Prize. i PEERS Sue Ee 


-The Soviet leaders were gradually compelled to take a decisive step by the — 
situation which arose. The novel was being so highly rated in the West that it 

ould either have to be printed in the USSR or else its author would have to be 
discredited to such an extent that there would be at least a semblance of justifica- 
tion for not publishing it at all. The factor which finally goaded them into swift 
-action was the openly expressed gratitude and satisfaction with which Pasternak — 
accepted the prize. The campaign against him began with a leading article in- 
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fi ga: ; ; P 
ed A Provocational Sally by Inte mations Reaction.” The article w 
preceded by a preamble summing up the purport of the editorial: 


The Swedish Academy of Literature awarded the Nobel Prize for ‘Eltesaiuee 
for 1958 to the decadent poet B. Pasternak for his, as the decree puts it, “impor 
tant contribution both to modern lyric poetry and in the field of the great tra 
_ of the Russian prose writers.” This sensational decision, steeped i 
: isy, 3 was ives T the Gathnsinstic roar of the eee p 








; t the Soviet Union.” 


e 
aa The article itself merely develops these accusations. 
‘Literaturnaya gazeta contradict themselves. Having stated 

_ Pasternak’s works are unknown in the West, they admit i int 

end of last year 













l rinciples of socialist alin honoring from 

ntry only Boris Pasternak with the epithet “gre 
: onplace in the Western press and increased particularly afte 
ation in Italy, France, the United States, and other countries of the 
dr. Lhiva ; z 
The whole asticle 3 is of an obviously provocational ee and there is 
justification whatsoever for the condemnation of the novel as an “artisti 
lid work.” Even before the award of the prize serious newsp pers 
ets throughout the world were praising its qualities. Thu the 
times of September 4, 1958 began its review of the novel with 
t ano War and Peace? The question is immediately raise 
he ompassion and the beauty of Boris Pastern: 








imes by his fellow Soviet writers. M yako kyi n na 
„entitled “How y) Write Verse,” called Pasternak’s poem Marburg ( 
a Ehrer burg stated in his book Portraits o 


; Possibly ex even the lyric will ‘be replaced as something 
the grandson of Pasternak and the great-grandson of Lermontov 


p op? 
be astounded, will open his mouth, and exclaim a pains for nm, but: clear and: 
bright for all, “OhI?2 ` 


“As late as 1957, Ehrenburg, i in a talk wih the Germa journalist Gerd Ruge; 
deseribéd Pasternak as one of the greatest modern world poets, a poet not only i ia 








X: Saturday Review of Literature, New York, Seprember | 6, 1958. i 
2 Ilya Ehrenbürg, Portrety russkikh poetov (Portraits of Russian Posts): Berlin, 1922, 





8 naq: 
; gto Ruge had expressed his “boundless enthusiasm. ?3 The Soviet 
critic S: Shtut in an article “Before the Map of Our Literature” also stated. quite 
~ definitely that “it is possible to adopt various approaches to Pasternak, but ı even 
< his most bitter enemy would not call him a minor poet.” *. 


In October 1957, the Italian Society for Friendship _ with the Soviet. Union: 
organized a meeting of Soviet and Italian poets in Rome. During one of 
the sessions, on the theme “Poetry and Contemporary Life,” the Soviet critic 
K: Zelinsky stated: 


The poetry of Boris Pasternak is of a different type. It rather surprises with its 

Weltanschanung than conquers the heart. Man is almost totally absent from his 

poetry, although his analytical observations on natural phenomena are striking. . 

“In his verse there is neither a whole nor a thought of history, but there is at times a 
subtle. poetical analysis, particularly of individual fleeting phenomena. 5 i 





of it.6 Zelinsky participated in this discussion, on this occasion attempting to play 
down the importance of the novel and its author. But even so, he felt obliged to 
ay: “First of all I would like to explain my attitude towards Pasternak’s work. 
I take pleasure in his poetry. His lyric verse is extremely interesting and deep, 
although, it is true, rather far removed from contemporary themes.” 


Returning to the Literaturnaya gazeta atticle, among the many misrepresen- 
tations contained in it is the allegation that Pasternak did not hesitate to shower 


by a reference to Pasternak’s Autobiography, which was published this. year in 
French. Pasternak is attacked for having written that “they began to plant š 

: Mayakovsky by force, like potatoes during the time of Catherine.” This, it is 
claimed, is a condemnation of Mayakovsky. However, it is obvious that Pasternak 
was condemning not his friend but the Communist officials who so assiduously 
_ strived to carry out Stalin’s directive of foisting his friend on the public whether 

it liked him or not. 

This editorial is followed immediately by an open letter to Pasternak from 
`; members of the editorial board of Novy mir telling him why his novel had been 
refused. Originally, this letter was not intended for the press, but it was now printed 
as a means of attacking Pasternak. The letter, which fills up more than half the: 
- newspaper, is a review of the novel and contains numerous quotations: and even a 

_ whole chapter from it. Here too there are a number of contradictions brought 
< about by the need to reduce the novel’s importance at all costs to nil. Thus, for 
example, while accusing the hero of the novel of belonging to the ‘ “spineless” 
intelligentsia, elsewhere they write that he treats the intelligentsia very slightingly 
and even spits in its face before he dies. Much is made of the fact that Dr. Zhivago 


a Die Zeit, Hamburg, October 17, 1958. 

4° Novy mir; No. 9 (1956), p. 245. 

5. Inosivatinaya literatura, No: 4 (1958), p. 194. 
8. Radio Warsaw, Jane 24, 1958. 
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Later, after the novel’s publication i in Italy, Radio Warsaw arranged a discussion o = 


Mayakovsky, his friend of many years, with calumny. This argument is supported ge 






an individualist “full of the consciousness of his exclusiveness” and : 
any feeling of love for those about him. This reproach is as valid here as it would 
- be in the case of, say, Hamlet or Don Quixote. The hero is further accused of 
trying to avoid firing at the enemy in battle, which again is about the same as 
-accusing Pierre Bezukhov in War and Peace of being too cowardly to kill Napoleon. _ 
Finally, the letter states point-blank that “Pasternak in his. novel openly hates the 
Russian people, he does not have one kind word to say about our worke: 
peasants, and Red Army soldiers.” Peart ee ee 
The next attack came from Pravda, in an article by David slavsky entitled 
__ “A Reactionary Propaganda Hue and Cry About a Literary Weed.”? This made 
__ the same type of political accusations and also claimed that the novel was extreme 
F 






























_ weak artistically and completely devoid of any talent. However, the article’s final 
< words are the most important: “By all his activity Pasternak confirms that 
socialist country, seized with the pathos of sRining Communist construction 
is a weed.” The obvious implication is that the weed must be rooted o 
writer is thus held responsible not so much for his own actions as for the a 
of the hero of his novel, for the thoughts and weaknesses of Dr. Zhivago, who is 
-identified with Pasternak. — Bue ae . 
As for the reasons for the embittered campaign against Pasternak, there can 
_ be little doubt that over and above ideological considerations the fact that the 
ward of the Nobel Prize to him was a rebuff to Communist prestige played a` 
-major part. It would also clearly have been an embarrassment for a writer not 
- connected with the Party at all to have been acclaimed throughout the country. 
Hence, Pasternak’s obvious talent and influence on other Soviet poets and writers 
were cast to the wind. There was one aim only: to defame the writer and show 
that the novel was devoid of talent and petty in the extreme. 


The next step was the decision of the Presidium of the Administration of the- 
< Union of Soviet Writers in conjunction with the bureau of the Organizin, 

` Committee of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR and the Presidium of th 

_ Moscow Section of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR to expel Pasternak fron 

‘the writers’ union. The main point of the decision was formulated as follo 

_ Taking into consideration the political and moral fall of Pasternak, his treachery 

toward the Soviet people, the cause of world socialism, and progress, [treachery] 

rewarded by a Nobel Prize in the interests of stepping up the cold war, [it has been 

decided] to exclude him from the Union of Soviet Writers, 










This was followed closely by Semichastny’s attack on Pasternak at a meeting 
of the Komsomol Central Committee called to mark the fortieth anniversary of 
its foundation. Semichastny stated quite unambiguously: “And why should this 
internal émigré not enjoy the capitalist air?”’® a direct implication of the possibility 
of Pasternak’s being exiled, a possibility brought one stage nearer by the Soviet 
government’s subsequent actions, 


“7 Pravda, October 26, 1958. 
8 Radio Moscow, October 29, 1958. 
9 Ibid. 
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individua against a aem of: s ral and physical enslavem : 
dinger n to the Communist authorities, a threat of considerable magnitude 


y 22, 1958, “Mikhail ‘Doschienko, one: a ihe fest 5 
; iterature, whose works were enjoyed by the Soviet public but were a so 
constant embarrassment to the Cofnmunist authorities, died. In spite « of 


See pre ess. On july 23, Pravda contained the obituary of P. Zamoisk a secon 
rate writer of peasant origin, but made no mention of Zoschenko, while Sovetskaya 
: a, the leading republic newspaper, likewise ignored the event. All that 
has been published by official circles is a short report, following the one on 
La y i owes gazeta, which made the following | comment on Zos- 
€ enko’ s work: ; 
- [His] tales, stories, and feuilletons ... enjoyed greatest popularity í in the 1920's. 
[his] works . . . contained serious mistakes and were subjected by th 
public to serious criticism on grounds of principle. 


gh official Soviet criticism continued to maintain the sam 
e deceased writer as it had before his death, everyone knew 
: ty was not limited to the 1920’s. Only a year ago, Konstan in F in, 
thorough-going Communist, published a book entitled The Writer, Art, 
which the essence of Zoschenko’s genius was succinctly captured: z 


. As breathing cannot comprise solely inhalation, but also includes the act of 
a exhaling, so is it equally impossible to build art on inhalation alone, on sericusness; 
it requires | the exhalation of laughter, i in every imaginable hade, froma smile: to a 


ut completely i in the spirit of the Russian literary tradition with its 
jority of “serious” writers, our pore inhalin r of the ne 


Nevertheless, there was a writer among us who. could have sa 
eathe out for you all, T will smile i in such a way that I alone shall count 


“making: such a statement, for he ` a leading figure Unsion of Soviet 
Writers, while Zoschenko was out of favor. But sas words still do not reveal the _ 


leratirnaen gazcta, July 26, 1958. erie ae 
a K. edin, Pisatel, itkusti, perya oo Writer, Ars, Time), Moscow, 1957 pp: 171-72. 





bling. He began writing in 1921 and his first 
Peterburgsky sbornik in 1922. In the following year, his t 
_ Separate editions, all of which were reprinted several times 
© most of thes tks appeared in the non-state pre 
revealed the auth attitude towards him. But this did not prevent 
j arity ne general public and his renown in r 
work of literary criticism, E. F. Nik 


art of the 1920’s and the early 1930’s were the most creative pe 

literary life. Almost every month new stories by him appe 
me time his older works were going through numerous ec 
It was during this period that the State Publishing House began to $8 
_works and editions began to appear abroad both in Russian and translatio! 


1em behind the laughter is hidden a tragic wo: 
but is all the more disturbing because 
around a set figure-the urban pet 
More often than not his hero is a 
tage worker, in fact—and the backgr 
n all its shades. Each story is compl 
theme is an insignificant event or fact-an uncomfortab 
love, and scandals or incidents on the street, in the st: 
public baths, and so on. All these insignificant events from daily 
‘by Zoschenko in a humorous form, the humor always stemmin 
Situation and language. His language was magnificent, for he had 





O 8 E, F, Nikitina, Russkaya literatura ot simvolizma do nathikh dnei (Russian Literature from Symbolism 
“to the Present), Moscow, 1926, p. 321. : 
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-- Althouet ste ld ya 
back aed a elements of the middle classes, against ignoramuses in- 
general, they are a sharp satire on Soviet society as a whole, particularly on the 
many unpleasant aspects of the regime. Zoschenko reveals the almost unbelievable 
shortcomings, even squalidness, of daily life in the Soviet Union: people do not 
~ have decent clothes to wear for the theater, enough money to pay for a. cake, 
they have holes in their socks, no soap to wash with, and so on. The “haman” 
nature of these trivialities, cloaked in a mantle of humor, made them readily 
understandable by all. Yet he did not limit himself to this. His works contained 
“hard-hitting thrusts at bureaucracy, administrative stupidity, misuse of power, 
and such features of Soviet officialdom as boasting, lack of elementary ethics, 
disregard for the individual and traditions, ostentatiousness and petty egoism. 

Taken together, the details he gives provide a good picture of Soviet society 
during the period in question. .* 

By the middle of the 1920’s Zoschenko’s name was already widely known. 
The official Soviet press at first passed very few comments on him, but gradually 
became vehement in its criticism. Nevertheless, Zoschenko did not change his 
style or his subjects. One common mistake in evaluating his work has been to 
divide it into two periods, before and after 1929, the first period being character- 
ized as one of exposure, the second as one of departure from his earlier views. 
But no such change ever took place, and perhaps the best substantiation of his 
consistency was his Bie Book, written in 1934, the beginning of which was 
published in the magazine Krasnaya nov although not published in full until three — 
-years later. In it Zoschenko summed up his earlier literary activity, including and, _ 
of particular interest, explaining all his best tales of the 1920's. He stressed that | 
nothing in the world had changed as a result of the Communists’ seizure of 
power. Human nature, in spite of all the efforts of the “builders of a new world,” 
“had remained the same as it was a thousand years ago, It is not surprising that this 
-book was soon banned or that even today, when many confiscated works have 

been “rehabilitated,” no reference has been made to it. 


Running all through the Bue Book is an idea completely unacceptabie to the 

‘Communist leaders, and indeed extremely dangerous for Soviet society: all the 

basic principles of Marxism are Utopian, and Soviet propaganda on the subject is. 
far removed from the truth. Ironically, the Soviet leaders’ disapproval of Zos- 

chenko was largely responsible for his works’ being published abroad as con: 
vincing illustrations of Soviet life. pee PERE ; 
A further proof that he had not changed was the fact that the first large- 

scale attack on him began at a time when it would have been natural to expect 
~ Jiterary problems to have been pushed well into the background~during World 
-o Wat IL. In October 1943, the beginning of the novel Before Sunrise was published, 
but was withdrawn almost immediately. Shortly afterwards, on December 4 of 
“the same year, it was sharply criticized in an article in Literatura i iskusstvo and 
two days later was discussed at a meeting of the Presidium of the Union of Soviet 
Writers, which declared it to be amoral, cheap, vulgar, and apolitical. At the same 
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_ time an article attacking Zoschenko appeared in the Party Central organ Bolshev 
_ (now Kommunist), which early in 1944 published a further attack by Tikhonov." 
_. The reasons for this sudden campaign are easily found: when, the Nazis 
invaded the Soviet Union most writers, including those whose enthusiasm for 
the regime was at best lukewarm, adopted a patriotic attitude towards the war. 
Almost all of them published works during this period which at times directly 
_ Or indirectly supported the system or at least called for its defense. Zoschenko was 
one of the very few who did not follow suit. . hae = 
The final attack came later, and was initiated by Zhdanov in a bitter speech 
_ which resulted in the issue of a decree by the Party Central Committee on gu 
14, 1946, Aimed also at the magazines Zvezda and Leningrad, the decree stated 
part: A ee eae 
A serious mistake of Zvezda has been to place a literary platform at the disposal 
of the writer Zoschenko, whose works are alien to Soviet literature. The editorial _ 
board of Zvezda is aware that Zoschenko has long specialized in the writing of 
empty, vulgar stories, devoid of content, in the preaching of a rotten absence of 
ideals and principles, vulgarity, and indifference to politics, calculated to disorientate. ` 
our youth and poison its consciousness. The most recent story p hed by Zos- 
-< chenko The Adventures of a Monkey is a vulgar lampoon of Soviet life and Sov 
_ people.§ RS ae 
_ The decree went as far as to call him the “dregs of literature.” 


`- Although this meant that anything Zoschenko wrote afterwards would be 
subjected to the most rigorous scrutiny by the authorities, he did not yield to the | 
demands of the Communist dictators and write patriotic works. Six years later, 
Krokodil published a number of new stories by him, but they were poor ones 
compared with those written in his early days. But this was inevitable: his refusal 
to praise the regime and the authorities’ refusal to permit him to publish anything 
_ remotely smacking of “heresy”? meant that the satirical element so essential to his - 
_ Special brand of humor had to be played down to the point of virtual extinction. 
_ Zoschenko’s adherence to his creative principles caused him to be excluded 
from the “rehabilitation” process of 1956. Indeed, even while the works of 
authors who were once in disgrace were being reprinted, a Kommunist article 
entitled “For a Profound Elaboration of the History of Soviet Literature” stated 
that the 1946 evaluation of Zoschenko’s work was correct.® During the last year 
or so, a few editions of Zoschenko’s collected works have been republished in 
the Soviet Union. This, however, cannot be interpreted as other than a form of 
lip service to the present, more flexible Party line. There has still been no change 
in the official attitude towards the writer, a fact stressed beyond doubt by the 
attacks still being made on him even as he was being buried. A. Gaie 


4 Bolshevik, No. 2 (1944). 

* KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TeK (The Soviet Communist Party 
in Resolutions and. Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central Committee), | 
Moscow, 1953, Part II, p. 1028. 

€ Kommunist, No. 12 (1956), pp. 83—100. 
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-= Kommunist 


` Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Pariy of the Soviet Union. 


-Published by PRAVDA. No. 12, 1958 


A forthcoming event of great importance is the “extraordinary” Twenty- 
rst Party Congress slated for January 1959. Accordingly, the Party theoretical 
‘organ Kommunist has set the ball rolling with a lead article entitled “Towards the 
Twenty-first Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” which |. 
announces that the main feature of the Congress’ agenda will be the report to be 
ead by Khrushchev on ‘Planned Figures for the Development of the Soviet 
onomy for 1959-65.” Preparatfons for the Congress are to include 
abor productivity by workers and kolkhozniks, their own special form of gree 
ing to the Party. Numerous past examples are quoted by way of encouragement 
thus revealing that little has changed in this field of Soviet life since the last 
Party congress. ees ed 
ism” is merely a panegyric to the Party. The author, a member of the 
voard of Kommunist, glorifies it as the organizer of all victories and 
ents; only with its aid can the Soviet Union hope to develop successfully 
ture. The Patty’s strength is to be found in its Marxist-Leninist foundation 
the harmful cult of the personality of Stalin which hindered the develop- 
ment of the country’s productive forces has been removed. In spite of the ir 
creased emphasis on the Party as a collective unit, the idea is ever-present 
Party policy and Khrushchev’s policy are today one and the same thing 
Apparently, as Communist society develops the Party will gradually disappear, 
but this is an affair of the distant future. Until such a time the Party’s leading role 
in the life of Soviet society must constantly be consolidated in order to ensure the — 
successful completion of the practical task of building Communism in the USSR. 
_ However, there are some serious shortcomings, which are promptly ascribed: 
to the cult of the individual. The five oblast committee secretaries of the Chechen 
-Ingush ASSR and the chairman of the republic’s Council of Ministers Gairbekov 
allegedly lost “contact with the masses” and are presently coming in for 
criticism. It would appear that Khrushchev is busy purging those Party 
-connected in some way or other with Molotov, Kaganovich, and thei at 
An article by Minister of Agriculture of the USSR V. Matskevich entitled 
“Outstanding Successes in the Nation-wide Struggle for a Sharp Rise in Agri- 


” G: Shitarev’s “The Increased Leading Role of the Party in the Building of 28% 


~ culture” was written to mark the fifth anniversary of the September 1953 Party 


Central Committee plenary session. This plenary session inaugurated a new stage 
-in the development of Soviet agriculture, taking as its guide Khrushchev’s report 
- “On Measures for the Further Development of Soviet Agriculture.” The minister 
now sums up the results of the last five years, overemphasizing the measures 








recent measures eon as a reorganization of the machine tractor stations sand the- 
purchase of their machinery by the kolkhozes. The future role of the Sovkhozes — 
_ is emphasized-they are to serve as an example of correct and capable agricultural | 
: administration, as ciel cae to be emulated i in every reaper? by the. kolkhio: s, 












a s je Observance of State Discip 
rom Party members in order to | 


ae of a lack of state discipline quoted all concern a 
Lof the mee B 






de D. G: Onika outed & an illegal te 
tate m for capital investment in the coal 










1a on ae to take such a step. Numerous on 
t of tate discipline in the Dnepropetrovsk, Orenbur 
n sovnarkhozes involuntarily lead to the conclusion i 













; nomy are to be promptly nipped i in the bud as detrimental t 
. “development of the creative initiative of the masses.” This is all a roundabo 
way of saying that plans are not being fulfilled. 


Y. Elsberg’s “The Writer and the Life of the People? marks the 
of the edi of Khrushchev’ s directives “For a Close Bond 








| of socialist realism, determining the gaa Pa of $ 
- and 
realism of the prec ding periods; furthermore, it was as | 
a new stage in the d “opam of art. 5 


Much space is given 

first comes Vladimir Dudintsev, who “saw not the n eop l b 
“hero, an anarchistic individualist whom he surrounded with al 
and martyrdom.” Other examples are Semen Kirsanov with 
` Days of the Week and Mikhail Lvov with his book of verse T Live in the Twe 
Century, which has already been condemned on numerous occasions in the Soviet 
press. The art critics V. Tasalov and L. Pazhitnov made serious errors in ex- 
= pressing “one-sided” views. One article by the latter, published in the symposium 
_ Voprosy estetiki, is condemned in no uncertain terms: 
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The author goes so far as to assert that “religious assimilation too sh : 
to be related to the artistic method of assimilating reality. Then, ... the author 
comes to the conclusion that in “religious assimilation” the relation of the subject 
and object proves to be in principle . .. analogous to that which is characte 
artistic assimilation. .. . Is it necessary to prove that the equation of religion and art 
is a Serious mistake? ; x 






All advocates of freedom of creation are qualified as apologists of bourgeois 
esthetics: 


Bourgeois esthetes preach the repudiation of the truth of life, of artistic realism, 
affirm bourgeois individualism, unrestrained subjectivism, decadent modernistic 
art, the sensation of the world as something incomprehensible, senseless, and 
standing on the edge of a catastrophe. 


An article by the deputy chairman of the Central Committee of the North 
Korean Workers’ Party entitled “The Victoty of the Cooperative Society in the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic” is given over to the fifth anniversary of 
the armistice and the Party’s decision to set about the socialist transformation of 
- agriculture. The author begins his account with the exploitation of the peasantry 

by the Japanese imperialists and the Korean feudal landowners, all of which he 
contrasts with the cooperative movement, the primary form of collectivization. 
Of course, this measure did not pass off smoothly: there was a sharp class struggle, 


in the service of foreign imperialists, and-pro-Japanese elements who had hopes of 
restoring the earlier state of affairs. It may be concluded that the Korean Commu- 
-nists were compelled to use the methods employed by the Soviet Communist 


-Party in its time to implement the desired measures. ae 
The article “Reality and Bourgeois Agrarian Theories,” by B. Kuznetsov, 
`A. Petrushov, and E. Shifrin, has two aims: First, to compare the two systems 
‘and to conclude that the socialist is superior to the capitalist; second, to prove | 
that Khrushchev was correct in reorganizing Soviet agriculture. The authors 
have the United States in mind the whole time when writing of the two systems, 
and do their best to prove that the farmers there are being gradually ruined by the 
high taxes imposed by the ruling circles intent on maintaining the arms race. __ 
There are numerous tables and comparative lists of figures to show thecatastrophic 
agricultural situation in the non-Communist world. ee SEO oes 


The ruin of the peasant farms and the impossibility of finding work in the coun- : 


ruined peasants and unemployed farm-hands are compelled to agree to any working 
conditions in industry or in transportation. Sn Ba Pea 


V. Seregin’s “Put an End to the Imperialist Policy of Provocation and Black- 
mail” is also directed against America. It is based on Khrushchev’s letter of 
September 7, 1958 to Eisenhower, its main thesis being the Soviet government’s | 
concern, stressed by Khrushchev, at the situation which “has now arisen as a 
result of the actions of the US in the region of the island of Formosa and the 
‘Formosa Strait.” The attacks culminate in the statement that 
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a result of the continued existence of former landowners, bourgeois elements ` one 





tryside are forcing peasants and agricultural workers to leave for the towns. The 













_ the US has taken upon itself the functions of a world police force. The aggressive 
actions undertaken by the US against the Chinese people are a link in the policy of 


American imperialism, which is endeavoring in every way possible to retard and 


brake the progress of mankind. 


American ruling circles allegedly unceremoniously interfere in the affairs 
of other countries and support everything of a reactionary nature. 


Of final interest is a review of the textbook 4 History of the USS R. Tt appe ars 


that this tome of 772 pages, compiled by the most trusted historians 





roma 


_ Communist standpoint—has not been favorably received by the Party leaders and 


_ a number of points in it have been severely criticized. 


Al. Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


_ DERGI; No. 13, 1958, 112 pp. (In Turkish). 


-o o This issue contains: Mirza Bala’s “New Attacks 
on Islam in the Soviet Union’; A. Battal-Taymas’ 
“The Kazakh Thinker and Educator Alimdzhan 
Barudi”;. Stefan’ C. Stolte’s “The Rise and 
‘all of Soviet Predominance in Hungary”; 
A. Vvedenski’s “Forty Years of Industrial 
ministration in the USSR and the New Re- 
forms” ;.$..Kabys’ “Forty “Years of the Sovkho- 
zes”; C.S, Kirimer’s “Talks with and. Memories 
of Marshal Pilsudski”; and I. H; Ettaulam’s “Four 
and a Half Years in Azerbaidzhan.” 
ee SEA, Reviews section and Chronicle of Events are 
appended, 





* 


ool CAUCASIAN REVIEW, No. 6, 1958, 
160 pp. (In English). . 

‘This issue begins with P. B. Henze’s’ “Un- 
rewriting History—The Shamil Problem.” ‘The 
author gives an account of the changing attitude 
of Soviet historians toward the national hero of 
Dagestan and Chechnia as a: reflection of the 
changes in overall Soviet policy. T 

M. A. Miller’s “The Balkars: Some. Archeol- 
ogical Notes” gives a brief survey of the history of 

- the Black Bulgars, on the basis of archeological 
_) finds, The author supports the hypothesis that the 
`: ptesent-day Balkars, who were deported in 1943— 
44 and partially returned to their former homeland 
in. January 1957, are the descendants of the Black 
Bulgars. 
“G; A. Vvedensky’s “The New Economic Setup: 
“The Organization of Soviet Industry, 1917—58” 





s 


gives an account of the development of Soviet — 
industrial administration from 1917 to May, 1958. 
The bulk of. the article. deals with structural 
changes since the reorganization of May, 195 

J. Ducoli’s “The Georgian Purges ( 





connected with the Tiflis riots of 1956 and the 
dismissal of Marshal Zhukov. 0. 

E. Alexander’s “Crime in Soviet Armenia” gives 
concrete examples of the various types of crime 
prevalent in Soviet Armenia and discusses the» 
various techniques adopted by the Soviet press in 
its campaign against crime. 00o oo 

S. Kabysh’s “Caucasian Wines: A Survey of 
Viticulture and Wine-making” is a regional survey 
of the wine industry in the Caucasus. 

D. Hadjibeyli’s “More ‘Rehabilitation’ in Aver- 
baidzhan” contains a number’ of biographical 
sketches of once prominent Azerbaidzhani who 
have recently been rehabilitated by the Soviet 
press. Bob oe ene Ne eee 
L. Mikirtitchian’s “Mapping © out Economic 
Regions in Soviet Armenia” sums up the results 
of the recent discussions by economic experts in 
the Soviet Union on how Armenia’s industry 
and agriculture will be affected by the recent 
reorganization of industry in the USSR. 

G. Uratadze’s “Notes on the History of Col- 
lectivization in Georgia” gives an outline of the 
introduction of collective farming and the oppo- 
sition encountered by Soviet reformers in Georgia. 

T. Trilati’s “Literature on Ossetia: and. the 
Ossetians” is the latest in the series of bibliographi- 
cal guides to: the Caucasian peoples. It is prefaced 
by ‘a historical, administrative, and philological ~~ 
survey. 
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ner, Massen Arathing 1401—1450 “(Memoirs Con- i 


tained in Armenian Manuscripts of the Fifteenth 

: Century. Part T, 1401-1450); S.B. Boghossian’s 
Kiüghathiner. djordatsoume yey. kiighatsiagan Sharjoum- 

: e Hayastanoum IX-XIII tareroum {Serfdom and 
“Peasant Movements in Armenia from the Ninth to 

‘Thirteenth Century), by L. Mikirtitchian ; Sove- 
n, Nos. 1—6, 1957, by A. Khachatu- 

nenie Axerbaidzbana k- Rossii į ego 

Date eau į kulturnye rezultaty (The 
‘Unification of Azerbaidzhan with Russia and its 
a rogtessive Economic and Cultural Confequen- 
D Souz; Frederic c Darghoor s Soviet 


A, Chronicle of Events i is pended. 
* 


, VESTNIK, No. 27, 1958, 160 pp. (In Russian). 
This issue begins with V. Mertsalov’s “A New 


“sums up the results of the 1957 Soviet harvest, the 
k ‘of the kalkhozes, sovkhozes, and machine 
ions. The author then goes on to dis- 

of the problems connected with the 

ion of Soviet agriculture as a result 

er of machinery from the machine 


ctor stations to the kolkhozes. The conclusion is: 


drawn that the reform will lead to increased 
passive resistance by the kolkhozniks. 


i War. 3 


1926, and i to ee 
various national groups in the x 
The Articles secti a ends wit 


} y 
chological. Theory of Law,” an analysis oe the 
theoretical, foundations of Soviet law, and V: 
Seduro’s s “The ay of Dostoevsky Dating the 


The Notes. section contains Re archa’s: 
“Specialized” Education in: the Soviet Un no 
Today.” : EE ; 


The Criticism 


Policy in the USSR, P k 

S. Zhebelev’s The Northern Black Sea Area: Re 
search Materials and Articles on the Ancient History of 
the Northern Black Sea Area, by A. Kotsevalov; 
Sergei Koldunov’s The Sun that Does not. Set, by 
I. Nikodimov; W. Alexcev’s L’ Egli 

russe sous Toccupation allemande ( 

‘A. Kishkovsky;: Marija Gimbutas’. 

of Eastern Europe, Part 1, by B. von 


‘A bibliographical guide to recent li 
the Soviet Union and Communism 





(As reported by the Sosie Press and Radio) 









October 1958 


wa Soviet Ministry of Trade report ona reduction Report published of . decree. of the- Bases 
i til pri Central. Committee and Council of Ministers 


of the A al 
ical Association ends in | VOV: 


LO 2 Soviet note to the US government on the 
~~” “convocation of a coke nce to discuss the 

tig iat Khrushchev’s reply 
ent’s questions on. the Formosa | 
lished. ; 
Report published et 





R ward of the Order 
to R tov Oblast published. 


German educationalists 






Tirak asociation. of Americ 
sador presents his creden- 


hai bikes Se ston. in Sochi. 
Jeput rman oft m t 

he SSR M. P. Tarasov. F anpreme Savic 7 Joint Soviet-Afghan communicn 
shilov’s stay in oe a 















3 Communiqué on. exchange of ratification doc- 

uments of trade and navigation treaty between 

the USSR and North Viet Nam published. 

‘TASS ‘statement on the USSR’s resumption 

of nuclear weapon tests published. ms aa 
published of: forthcoming plenary All-union conterende on the theater bem 

“the Supreme Court of the USSR. in Moscow. 

dium of the Supreme Conference of. Afro-Asian v 

prea Tashkent. pee 

















of Lenin to West Kazak tan Oblast published. 
‘Delegation of the Tunisia- USSR Association for 
leaves. Moscow for home. ares able $ 
z ; Soviet foreign 


i 4 Gromyko’s. speech at UN General Assembly : tion of the Soviet 


plenary session. of October 2 on the immediate 
withdrawal of US and British troops from the. Khrushchev’s greeting to ue pa 


Middle East published. _ the. conference of Afro-Asian writers pub: 
Austrian Minister of Defense F. Graf arrives lished. : 


sin Moscow. Khrushchev receives Yupisslay Ambassador 


; V. Micunovic in Sochi. 
5 Voroshilov’ s telegram of congratulations to = 
“president Sékou Touré on the Be ewiion of the Gromyko leaves New. York for Moscow: 
Republic of Guinea published. 9 Soviet foreign. ‘ministry press departi 
Sékou Touré’s reply to Voroshilov pub- report on the closing of the Columbia Broa 
dished. _ » casting System’s Moscow office published. 
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the USSR on the award of the ie 






-of Lenin to Stavropol Krai published. 

C The Thai ambassador leaves Moscow for 
‘home. 

Reception heldin the Soviet ministry of 
“foreign trade for delegation of Japanese 
businessmen presently in the USSR. 

Dmitry Shostakovich presented with the 
Sibelius Prize in Helsinki. 

Mikoyan receives Johnston. 

Soviet Army delegation headed by Marshal 
Konev arrives in Warsaw. 























Graf leaves Moscow for home. 
Voroshilov returns to Moscow from Kabul. 
Press conference held in the Soviet foreign 
ministry on the alleged Jaunching of US 
observation balloons into Sovict air space. 


-12 Report’ published by the Central Statistical 

| e Administration on the fulfillment of the state 
| plan for industry in the third quarter of 1958. 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
© of Lenin to Pavlograd Oblast, Kazakh SSR, 
published, 


13 “Afghan cultural delegation leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Conference of Afro-Asian writers ends in 
Tashkent. 


Khrushchev arrives in Stavropol. 


“14 Soviet note to the US government on the 
alleged launching of US. observation balloons 
into Soviet air space published. 

TASS report on the fulfiliment of the 

.. RSFSR’s state plan for industry from January 
‘through September 1958 published. 

Gromyko returns to New York from 
Moscow. 

_ Micunovic leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet Ambassador. to Iceland A. M. Aleck- 
sandroy presents his credentials to President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson. 

Plenary session of the administration of the 
Moscow ‘branch of the Union of Writers of the 
RSFSR held. 

Fourth congress of Uzbek writers begins in 
Tashkent. 

Eleventh plenary session of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions held in 
Moscow. 


“45 Khruashchev’s © speech in Stavropol published. 
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Finnish eina of Seviet equipmen : 
All-Union Agricultural and Industrial Ex: 
hibition ends in Moscow. 
Group of Soviet medical industry specialists a 
leaves Delhi for home. 





16 Agreement on. Czech deliveries of chemical: 
industry equipment to the USSR in 1959-65 
published. 

Soviet memorandum to the West German 
government on. mutual relations between the 
two, countries published. 

Report published of Party Central Committee 
conference on the conversion of trailer com- 
bines into self-propelled units. a 

Khrushchev’s speech . in Krasnodar pab: ; 
lished. ae 

Delegation of Soviet. writers headed by: 
M. Bazhan leaves Moscow for Maples to 
participate in the International Writers’ Con- 
gress. 


17 Soviet foreign ministry note to the British 
government on the alleged infringement: by 
British trawlers of accepted practices. of inter- 
national law published. 

Soviet protest to: the US government on the 
alleged violation of the Soviet state border in 
the region of the Chukchi Peninsular by a US ; 
airplane published. X 

Khrushchev’s speech. in Rostow published. hy 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme ` 
Soviet of the USSR. on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to Karaganda Oblast, Kazakh SSR, 
published. 





18 Sovict foreign ministry report on, the alleged 
violation of the Soviet state border in the 
Erevan region by a US military airplane pub- 
lished. ; 

Vice-President of the United Arab Republic a | 

Abdel Hakim Amer arrives in Moscow. ; 
Soviet Ambassador to Indonesia B. M, Vol- 

kov presents his. credentials: to Prenident 7 

Sukarno, : 
Soviet trade, delegation headed: by deputy 

minister of foreign trade M. R; Kuzmin leaves’ 

Moscow: for Sweden. 





19 Party Central Committee appeal oa the forty- 
first anniversary of the October Revolution 
published. 





20 Khrushchev receives Amer. 
Malinovsky receives Amer. 








reme Soviet of the USSR D.S. Korotchenko 
ëceives Amer. 

= First -Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
o Amer, 

Soviet trade delegation headed by minister 
of foreign trade N. S. Patolichev arrives in 
Berlin. 

4 Soviet delegation headed by ‘deputy minister 
of) foreign trade P. N. Kumykin arrives in 
Paris for talks on a Franco-Soviet mutual trade 
| agreement for 1960—62. 

E A 1 Delegation of. the . National Committee of 

-ui Soviet Historians headed by V.P. Volgin 

” Jeaves Moscow for Paris. 

Report published of signing of Soviet- 
Norwegian cultural cooperation program. 

Khrushchev’s talk with kolkhozniks of the 
_ ige of Kalinovka published. 

‘Sixth session of the Soviet-North Korean 
“commission for technical cooperation ends in 
_ Pyongyang. 

1 All-Union conference on philosophical prob- 

Jems of natural science convened by the 

cademy of Sciences and the Ministry of 

her. Education of the USSR begins in 
Moscow. 

i ‘Khrushchev has talk with Amer. 


22 The Israeli Ambassador leaves Moscow for 
home. 
Indian trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
- from Delhi, 
- Agreement: signed in Moscow on Soviet 
technical aid to East Germany in the building 
of an oil refinery. . 


OB 3 Repent published of the award of the Nobel 
“Prize for Literature to Boris Pasternak. 


24 Talks on Soviet-East German mutual trade in 
1959 end in. Berlin. : 
Amer leaves: Moscow for home. 
Khrushchev receives uS political -observer 
Walter Lippmann. 
Mikoyan receives Indian minister for mines 
and fuel Keshava Deva Malaviya. 























; 25 The Iranian minister of trade arrives in 
= t Moscow. 

Inaugural ceremony of the Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences of the Azerbaidzhan $SR 
held in Kirovabad. 

All-Union conference on philosophical prob- 
lems of natural science ends in Moscow. 








“headed by Comoika arrives in Moscow. 
Delegation of US radio- and television 
workers arrives in Moscow: 


26 Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
the award of the Order of Lenin to the Crimean 
and Nikolaev oblasts, Ukrainian SSR, pub- 

lished. 

President of the US National Academy, of 
Sciences Detloy arrives in Moscow. 
_ Agreement sgal in Mo ow on th 


Meeting takes place in Moscow between 
Polish and Soviet Party and government 
figuges. 
28 Decree of the Presidium of the Supre eme Soviet 

of the USSR on the award of the Order of 
Lenin to Lvov Oblast, Ukrainian SSR, pub- 
lished. 
Long-term trade agreement ‘signed i in Mos- 
cow between Soviet and Japane: ; 
Iraqi cultural delegation leaves Bagdad fot 
Moscow. 
Nobel Prize for Physics for 1958 awarded to 
Soviet scientists P. A. Cherenkov, I. M. Frank, 
and I, E, Tamm. 
Protocol of Soviet Norwegian mutual trade 
for 1959-61 signed in Oslo. 


29 Decree of the Presidium of the Administration 
of the Union: of Soviet Writers “On the 
Actions of Member of the Union of Soviet 
Writers B. L. Pasternak” published. — 

Speech by head of Soviet delegation VAs 
Zorin in the UN Political Committee on the 
USSR’s support for the immediate and un- 
conditional cessation: of nuclear Weapon ‘tests 
published. 

Communiqué of the eighth session of the 
commission for Soviet-East German technical 
cooperation published: = 

Decree. of the Presidium: of the Supreme 

` Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to-Akmolinsk and Kokchetav oblasis; 
Kazakh SSR, published. — 

Komsomol Central Committee plenary ses- 
sion held in Moscow to. celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of the Komsomol. 

Party delegation headed by P. N, Pospelov 
arrives in Copenhagen. 

Soviet representative $; K. Tsarapkin leaves 
Moscow for the Geneva conference on the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests. 
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Council of Ministers of the ‘USSR “On the 
Conversion of Trailer Combines into Self- 
> propelled Units for Two-Stage Passes 
pablished, 


Cont ibutors to this ssu 
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ARTICLES 


Hydrography i in the Soviet Navy 


RALPH KENNEDY* 


l At the turn of the century, Russia had a fine hydrographic service manned 
d and men. Marine maps of almost all the seas 
wete available, and were kept up-to-date. World War I and the 
f 1917, however, completely changed the picture. Life in the Navy as a v 
came to a virtual standstill, thereby bringing the development of hydrogra iy 
and cognate fields of study—geodesy, topography, and so on-to a complete ha 


Once the Bolsheviks had seized power, they at first gave all their attentios 
the mes and it was not until 1924 that the first groups of Komsom I mem 













pales which was u then in a sorry state. “Many of the ali | bodes , 
had jena Tao e n and other navigational aids had been de 


were enrolled into the ide sophie sections, and berwecn 1924 and 
-of their total personnel were civilians. One result was that hydrographic 
began to take on the character of research. Administration was decentralized, and 
each research institute and section worked more or less independently. 
_ By the beginning of World War II, the hydrographic service was once more 
in fine shape: navigational equipment had been restored and the charts of the 
more important maritime regions of the USSR brought up-to-date. However, 
there were still some major gaps; for example, the Sea of Okhotsk and the Bering 













: * This is the pen name of L. Predtechevsky. The author was until recently a Soviet naval officer, 
and the material he is presenting is based generally on his own personal experience. 





White seas were not ; comple 
Service of the Northern Sea Route had only just: begun operations. ue 


During the war, the semicivilian nature of the Soviet hydrographic 
at first had a detrimental effect on the performance of the Soviet armed a 
Within about one year, however, it was put on a military footing and subordinated 
to the headquarters of the relevant fleets and flotillas. 





















After the war, special attention began to be paid to the development and 
improvement of the hydrographic service, which was put under the command of 
_Admital Tributs, an experienced sailor. The naval research institutes working 
on new types of apparatus for geographical, geodetic, and topographic purposes _ 
were extended; a hydrographic department was set up at the Frunze Higher Naval- 
School in Leningrad; and all civilian employees, the number of which had 
dropped off sharply in the postwar years, were made subordinate to the military 
authorities, If a civilian had great experience and a solid reputation he was given | 
_officer’s rank, even as high as admiral. Thus, one of the best-known hydrog- 
_ taphers in pre-Revolutionary Russia, the late Matusevich, became a vice-admiral. 




































» At the same time the nonmilitary organizations were also developed. The 
_ Hydrographic Service of the Northern Sea Route and the research institutes of 

_ the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, covering such spheres as oceanography, | 
biology, marine physics, and so on, were expanded. 





>o The past few years has seen a new spate of activity, particularly in such new 

branches as aerial photography and radar. The whole of the USSR, including 
shore regions, is presently being charted on a scale of 1: 25,000, mainly by aerial — 
photography. Hydrographic officers posing as civilians or members of | the we 
merchant marine are now scouring the seas for information of possible future use 
to Soviet submarines. 













The Structure of the Soviet Naval Hydrographic Service 


The present head is Admiral Abankin, who was appointed in 1952. He is in- 
charge of what is officially called the Administration of the Head of the Hydro-. 
graphic Service (UNGS), which prior to 1956 was referred to simply as the 
‘Hydrographic Administration. This organization has the following eight: sections: re 


1. The Organizing and Planning Section. This works out plans for cont 
flow of draftees into the various departments of the hydrographic service and 
controls all combat and specialized training through the corresponding depart- 
ments of the Sections of Heads of the Fleet Hydrographic Service (ONGS). 


2. The Navigational Aids Section. This maintains contact with the research 
institutes designing navigational equipment and controls the relevant ONGS x 
departments: ae 
3. The Hydrographic Section. This plans and controls all hydrographic, geodeti- 
cal, topographic, aerial photographic, and other work carried out. ; 
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Navigational and Technical Equipment Section. This conttols through th 
elevant departments of ONGS the construction and use of such navigational 
aids as buoys, lighthouses, beacons, and radio equipment. ; 

5. The Supply and Repair Section. This is simply responsible for providing 

hydrographic supplies and spare parts and repairing all damage! ; 

6. The Finance Section. This performs the same functions as any normal finance 

: department. eee BTE ee chee 
7. The Editorial Board of “ Morskoi atlas.” This is an ad hoc section in charge of 

he publication of an extensive three-volume handbook for use by the Nay 

Control is effected mainly through the coordination of the activities of the numerous _ 

esearch establishments engaged in preparing the final volume. The first two 

are already in print. Once it has completed its task, this section will close down. 

8. The Central Cartographic Section. This is zesponsible for collating the vast 

- amount of work done annually both on land and sea. The result takes the form 

of maps, handbooks, instruction manuals, geodetical catalogues, and the like. 

_This section issues charts of rivers, reservoirs, as well as atlases, books on spe- 

cialized topics, and the publication Jzveshcheniya moreplavatelyam, a kind of sailot’s 

uide. — 

This section, often referred to by its initials TsKP, is divided into anad- 

ministrative organ, . responsible for administrative and editorial work, and an 

l ive organ, a cartographic plant, the only one in the country, founded by 

the Great in 1721 as a printing shop in the St. Petersburg Naval Academy. 

charts are presently prepared photomechanically. te 
The structure of the hydrographic service’s subsections in the various fleets 

and flotillas varies in accordance with the importance and size of the theater 

concerned. Most emphasis has been placed on the Pacific Ocean hydrographic - 

_ Service, whereas the section in the Danubian Red Banner Flotilla was closed down 

n 1952. The principles of organization are basically the same, however, regardless 

Ethe size. ooo. 

-The Pacific, Northern, and Baltic fleets have parallel, independent hydro- 

_ graphic services comprising the administrative ONGS and expeditions, which 
carry out the practical functions of plotting uncharted regions, extending the 
littoral network of triangulation points, performing topographic work in coastal 
regions, and so on. ob l 

These three fleets have their. ONGS bases at Sovetsky Gavan, Murmansk, 
and Tallinn respectively, while their expeditions are based at Vladivostok, 
“Archangel, and Lomonosov (formerly Oranienbaum). l 

_. The hydrographic section of the Black Sea Fleet and Caspian Sea Flotilla has 

_ detachments (instead of expeditions), which have, however, the same functions, 

. but which are subordinate administratively not to the chief administration, but 
directly to their own particular ONGS. It must be remembered, of course, that 
the regions in question—the Black and Caspian seas—have already been studied 
in some detail and are, moreover, comparatively small. The base of the Black Seza 
Fleet’s hydrographic service is Sevastopol, the Caspian Sea’s is Baku. 



























































graphic units; they are covered by 
Black Sea fleets. i 


The organization of the Black Sea Fleet hydrographic setvice may be co 
_ sidered typical of them all: 2 ie aS 


e Deputy Head for 
Matériel Supply 


Black Seo 177th PS Regions and oa 
Hydrographic Red Bonner: > ; 
Detochmen? ; Mobiie Squadron 


` Headquarters is at ONGS and controls the many-sided apparatus. ONGS has 
six departments: (1) organizing and planning, (2) navigation, (3) naval eat 
study and amendments, (4) navigational equipment, (5) supply and rep 

(6) finance. ee 

The head of the Organizing and Planning Department is responsible 

discipline, combat training, staff, and for necessary replacements of officets and 
men and civilian employees. His deputy has the top-secret assignment of coor- 
dinating work done on the compilation of mobilization plans and plans for the 
decentralization of ships and units of the service as a defense measure. The head 
of ONGS has at his disposal a cipher officer, a personnel officer, and an officer _ 
whose duty it is to compile combat training schedules at unit and subsection lev 


The titles of the other departments define the functions involved q 
accurately, although one or two words of explanation are necessary. The Navi 
gation Department has in addition to military navigators civilian specialists such 
as engineers and technicians, who keep the equipment—logs, compasses, soundin 
devices, chronometers, and so on—in good condition. ue E 


‘The head of the Naval Theater Study and Amendments: Department is 
responsible for keeping the textbooks issued to units and ships up-to-date and 
for seeing that all aspects of the naval theater concerned are covered. He is in 
charge of a correcting staff split up into two groups of 20-25 persons, each headed 
by a civilian technician. He is also responsible for the publication of Jzveshcheniya 


moreplavatelyam. 
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stocks of aoea aid eel equipment, and is responsible for r the 
guard squad and the ONGS motor pool. 


In addition to the above six departments, there are also in ONGS the so-— 
a called general and secrets sections. The former i is run oS. civilian > prenar, and 










s in ONGS, anid for one classified nablean a ; 2 
he Black Sea opii Detachment piis about he same tol ; 


ely 4 
“according to the nature of the work schedule or to cope with some speci l 
signment. For. example, a geodetical team is often form 
ervice’s officers, while the personnel of the photogrammet 
civilian photograpI ic laboratory workers and photogramr 
ons | in their specialty. Each team has a basic staff of three or fou 

















winter in Tarai doing specialized and combat training, and who des 
work were assigned to the various teams. A system of seasonal recruit: 
civilian workers was then introduced. Since these were usually poorly qualified, 
there was a sharp drop in the level of the work performed, but on the other hand 
-a general speeding-up in view of the fact that civilian workers were anxious t 
_eatn as much money as possible, whereas the sailors had no such stimulus and 
therefore did not exert themselves. ; 

Each team has its own vessels, usually comprising survey boat 
launches, which are used for field work and then laid up for the w. : 
on the open sea ships of the hydrographic squadron are used. ‘The surv. ing 
vessels have a regular crew, which prior to 1956 was military, pues is now c ; 
~ and comprises 5—6 men, a boatswain, and a captain. 


The Caspian Sea Hydrographic Detachment is organized along the lines of 
its Black Sea counterpart. The Black Sea Marine Observatory, from the points 
of view of both the work performed and the quality of its personnel, cannot be 

considered a military establishment. It frequently carries out research in con- 
_ junction with the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and has maintained its 
_ civilian character, a relict of the prewar years. The proportion of officers is small, 
the vast majority of the staff being university and oceanographic i institute graduates. 
The observatory’s research is coordinated and supervised by its deputy head 


for scientific affairs. All personnel subordinate to him—engineers, techniciar 
and laboratory assistants—are civilian. Field work is done by research groups, 
























servation. The most common fields T research are oceanography, hy drograp’ Yo 
gravimetry? hydrometeorology, seismography, and magnitology, usually covered 
in-close contact with the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Work done at sea is 
~ often done on warships. The other fleets too have their own observatories doing 
similar work: the Baltic at Kronstadt and the Pacific at Vladivostok, for example. 
















































The 8th Hydrographic Squadron performs many functions not connected 
with its own particular specialty. Thus, in addition to surveying and so on it does 
_ such jobs as delivering supplies to remote garrisons and ammunition to the fleet. 

The squadron comprises various types of old hydrographic vessels, ranging from 
old German and Canadian trawlers (the Tuman and Megomefr) to transports (the 
Kursograf and Kardan). The situation is much the same in all the other squadrons, 


In 1956, civilian crews replaced naval personnel on the hydrographic vessels. 
Now only the ship’s commander and his aide, the navigator, political deputy, 
engineer, and doctor are naval officers; the rest are civilians. One of the reasons 
for the change was the lack of discipline among the naval personnel, a result 
of the poor supply system and the prolonged stays in remote regions. In all, there 
are eight ships of different types in the 8th squadron. 


Prior to 1954, the 177th Red Banner Mobile Hydrographic Squadron, consisted 
of uncoordinated units located at one base but not under one command. New all 
these units have been combined into a single squadron with a permanent staff 
-of over 200 men. It received its name from one of the units. The squadron has a. 
commander with two deputies, one for political affairs and one for matériel supply, 
` The squadron’s staff is also directly responsible to the commander. 



















_ A squadron consists of six detachments: (1) mobile, (2) operational, (3) dig, 
(4) field chart and map publishing, (5) light-house repair, and (6) sanitation. 


The Mobile Detachment has six or seven officers and up to 50 men, including 
petty officers, Its duties are: (1) To determine by geodetical methods the best 
‘position for antiaircraft and coastal defense units; (2) to calculate the maneu- 
verability of different ships on the basis of tests cartied out over a measured. 
mile; (3) to collate data necessary for keeping charts up-to-date—the coordinates _ 
-of sunken ships and of such aids to navigation as lighthouses, data on new — 
piers and other port installations, and so on; and (4) to record the exact coordi- 
nates of the position of the mobile groups of the Operational Detachment. The _ 
“section has at its disposal up to 10 survey vessels, 3 automobiles, and the usual- 
hydrographic equipment. 
- The Operational Detachments, of which each fleet or flotilla has one or two, 
are divided according to the i importance of the region where they are located into ; 
three classes of descending importance. The number of personnel and amount o 
of equipment allocated also varies according to the class. The Black Sea Detach- 
ment is in the first class, and has up to 10 officers and 40 men, divided into 8 or 9 

operational groups (whose number is doubled in wartime). Each group is equipped 
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a radio range beacon, or the like. The head is a commander, senior gadt i 

the event of war, the so-called wartime pilot books (LVV} come into 

_ operation, Only the fleet commanders and their chiefs of staff are acquiinted with’ 

these pilot books in their entirety; the commanders of the operational detach- 

ments are made cognizant only with that part which concerns them directly and 
which provides for the proper disposition of the mobile ‘Sevigaione ds 









regular havipational aids, sack as lighthouses, so as not to facilitate the orientatior 
f amy soie and airplanes: 






with jei equipment, which j is located in sx trucks to: fonts a mahi : 
< graphic plant. Everything necessary is provided, from a zincogtaph to an offset 
ae printing press. The detachment is under a commander, senior grade, and com- 
prises the head of the photographic processing department (with the rank of: 
commander, junior grade), three senior engineer-cartographers | (lieutenant 
commanders) three engineer cartographers (senior Tleutenants), and 18 petty 
officers and men. 
Radio Detachment has the extremely important job of servicing the 
diate- and short-range remote control and hyperbolic navigational 
stems, which enable the location of a ship to be determined with reasonable 
ccuracy at a considerable distance from the shore. The main type of system in 
` use is the so-called Laga, the Soviet equivalent of the Loran system. 


The detachment consists of four teams, each with its own system, and each 
< having four officers (one at the head of the three groups which make up a team: 
< sand one deputy for technical affairs). Coastal groups contain one petty officer 

and five men. The detachment is responsible for supporting survey work on. 
: he Open sea, mine sweeping, firing, and the laying of mine fields. 
Many of the functions performed at the main base by the above-mentioned 
unie are performed at other bases and strong points by regional units, of which 
there are four on the Black Sea (one at each of the bases). 

The Black Sea Fleet is divided into the following regions, all under the 
command of the head of the Black Sea Fleet Hydrographic Service: Sevastopol ; 
Odessa (including the Danube and Nikolaev sectors); Kerch—Feodosiya (includ- 
ing the Zhdanov sector); and Novorossiisk (including the Batumi and Tuapse 
sectors). The Sevastopol region is extremely small, and the officers and civilian 
_ personnel working there have merely to service the navigational equipment 

located in the Crimea. The other regional units have a complete staff, each 
controlling smaller sector units. l 

The heads of the regional units are subordinate operationally to the commander 

of the fleet or flotilla hydrographic service, but administratively to the commander 


* See table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Bulletin No. 1 (1958). 
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placed or | damaged : 
work for the base coronandet:; RI to el the Aa equi i 
located in the base in question in good repair; and (4) to supply the be 
with navigational charts and aids revised up to the day of issue. This is sometimes 
extended to include merchant ships which do not have their own Sapely pain 
the port concerned. - 

The Northern and Pacific expeditions have grown considerably in recent 
years; considerable importance has been attached to their development by 
UNGS and Chief Naval Headquarters, a result of the’ increased importance be 
of these two areas. ae 

‘The Soviet naval hydrographic service is kept“ very well supplied swith qualified 
men at all levels. On the other ‘hand, the system of dual control, a 
feature in the Soviet armed forces in general, is a distinct drawback. Thus, 
head of a regional hydrographic service is subordinate both to the head of 
fleet hydrographic service and to the naval base commander. | : 


"The service has carried out in recent years a number of tasks of major impor- 
tance. These include the surveying by aerial photography between 1947 an 
1950 of all the coastal regions of the Soviet Union and the subsequent publicatio 
of maps to a scale of 1: 25,000. Equally important was the sounding 
little-known harbors, bays, anchorages, and mooring points in Soviet waters. All 
:vailable men and material were recruited for work on this project, which was set by 


ef Naval Headquarters so as to ensure the maximum dispersion of al 


should an atomic attack be feared. 


Personnel 


- Officers, Prior to 1941, the source of officers for the hydíographic service 
was the Ordzhonikidze Higher Naval Hydrographic: School. During the war, 
however, it was closed down and replaced by a hydrographic department at the 
Frunze Higher Naval School, which from 1944 through 1955 annually graduated 
hundreds of officer hydrographers with the rank of lieutenant. The cours 

lasted four years and covered hydrography, geodesy, topography 
photography. The variety of subjects covered meant that the knowledg 

was of a somewhat superficial nature. The entrance dee for this ; 

ment were the same as for all the others. 


graduated from the military departinetit of ‘he Admiral Makarov 
ctic Sea School. At present this department is the only one training 
hydrograpl ers. Courses last five years and eight months. In 1954, the school _ 


was merged with the Leningrad Higher Navigation School, which is now called oe 


the Leningrad Admiral Makarov Higher School of Navigation. 


- Ta 1953, the Higher Naval Hydrographic School was formed at Gaiching: 
ear Leningrad. It had five departments : hydrography, geodesy, topography, aer 
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cers with the rank of Bao engineer east year. However, it was c 
56 because the number of hydrographic officers available proved far 
excess of requirements. ae 


Petty 7 The a ep units and supe — few. petty offic 


aduate a large. number of ten in various fields, 
he hydrographic service after studying and serving in cogn: 
for example. 


Enlisted Men. Their numbers are declining since ey are bein 

_ civilian personnel. Only the operational and radio detachments 
personnel, a esult of ther type of work and life, which < sees 
combat units. i 


j ea institutes, university = depart 
nt marine schools, polytechnical and chemisty institutes. Ma 
supplied by secondary specialist educational establishments—te 
-vocational schools, Many of the nondiplomaed specialists are persons wh 
_ gradually gained extra qualifications, for Saas draughtsmen who have 
_ hydrographic engineers. 


anna oo included temporary workers hired fc 


= . Here ie plays its part. The officers and petty offi 
z et > service are also the last to receive apia 


lure is the fact that ite winter the officers work only ght hours per day, while 
_ their colleagues in the combat units have evening and night alarms and training 


_ Upon graduating from school with the rank of lieutenant, an officer enters 
-— one of the units. His pay is 1,700 rubles per month, of which 20%, the standard 
` tate, goes to pay taxes. A senior unit officer receives 1,900 rubles per month, — 
To this is added a bonus for long service, bringing the total to 2,000 ruble 
_ month before deductions. The head of a unit receives 2,400 rubles; the de 
oe head of the photographic processing section (a commander, union grade) 3,1 
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parison, a submarine lieutenant receives about 3,000 rubles per ‘month, a 
marine contmander (a commander, junior grade) about 6,000 rubles per ; 


Petty offieers serving beyond the normal enlistment period have been re eiv- 
ing since 1956, when pay was reduced all round, between 600 and 1,100 rubles 
_ per month, less taxes. Their food is free. There is no distinction between the 
Various units of a fleet as far as the equipment and clothing issued is concerned. 


_ Civilian specialists engaged in field work receive during such operations as much 
as double or treble their normal earnings, while the officers working with them 
receive merely a bonus of 13 rubles per day, Civilian specialists who work full 
‘time at the various establishments (ONGS employees, workers in the photo- 
-graphic processing laboratory, and so on) receive normal rates of pay. A drafts- 
woman receives 450-500 rubles £ month, a hydrographic technician, 600-700 
_tubles; a hydrographic or geodetic engineer, 1,000-1,100 a month. Piece ra 
„are in effect only in workshops and at the cartographic plant; everywhere else _ 
the day-rate system is employed. A worker who systematically overfulfills his 
10ta is usually paid a bonus on official holidays or on Soviet Army and Soviet 
Navy days. 
Other sample rates of pay are: driver, 550 rubles; accountant, 400; typi 
400; seaman, second class, 350, plus food and one issue of clothing; seaman, 
i frst. class, 600; and captain of a hydrographic launch with a displacement of 80. 
_ tons, 1,000 rubles, plus food and one complete issue of clothing per year.. . 


3 Equibment. The sore spot in the hydrographic service is the age of its 
While Soviet naval units in general are supplied with up-to-date vesse 
_ hydrographic service is compelled to put up with old ones with speeds o onl 
6-12 knots. This leads to numerous accidents (the Lot was lost in the Baltic — 
and the boiler of the Kardan blew up in the Black Sea), and is the main reason 

for the frequent failure to fulfill plans. 
__ However, this state of affairs applies only to the ships; the position is virtually 
the reverse as far as the equipment is concerned. This is partially because the 
hydrographic service has considerable influence on the work of many naval 
research institutes and on the work of the Krylov Engineering Academy, the 
center of Soviet naval engineering. Thus, the hydrographic service has 
disposal the most up-to-date coordinatographs, pantographs, multi 
stereophotometers, and even stereoplanigraphs. The geodetical ‘detachment 
have a considerable number of the new universal theodolites, sadiotriangulatio 
systems, and so on. ne 
= The radio detachments have the new Luga: hyberbolic navigation system, 
but the USSR, even with its four different versions of this system, is far behind 
the United States. The operational detachments have the latest portable range 
beacons, automatic searchlight towers, and fixed and circular radio beacons. 
In addition, a navigational system of circular radio beacons has been installed 
in the Northern Fleet and is presently being fitted in the other fleets. ae 
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enerali Liaison. The hydrographic service has closest contact with the fle 
eadquarters, particularly with its operational section. Hydrographers often 
help to compile operational charts, relief maps of possible landing regions, and 
_ so on. They are also frequently in contact with the naval emergency rescue 
service. The hydrographic service also directs dragging opesations in regions 
_ where the presence of sunken ships is suspected. 





















es Close. liaison is- maintained with the naval intelligence service. This is 

direct result of the fact that Soviet hydrographers are constantly having t 

their field of activity and are being ever more frequently arched to me hant 
and various research expeditions. SARS ; 
















a Af further group with which contact is kept are emai building organization 
- primarily hydrotechnical. Hydrographers naturally play a major part in any 
þuilding for naval purposes, in view of tħe preliminary research involved. 


On the civilian side, close liaison is maintained with the Hydrographic Ad 
ministration of the Northern Sea Route, situated in Leningrad, an organization 
with the same functions as the naval hydrographic service and whose sphere 
i Operation: is the regions from Novaya Zemlya to the Chuckchee ‘Sea. This 
organization also has as its source of manpower the Leningrad Admiral Makar 
Higher School of Navigation, although it also attracts numerous highly qualified : 

alists by i its high rates of pay. 
















The Soviet government is paying serious attention to the development of 
organization in view of the constantly increasing strategic importance of 
< the northern regions, and the achievements of American atomic submarines i 
the areas will probably increase this attention even further. It is significant tha 
the organization is being put more and more on a military footing and its work — 
_ veiled in secrecy. The two hydrographic services work closely together to 
ensure the coordination of their activities. They also exchange personnel, and _ 
ny military hydrographers are attached for periods of Hp! to “hree years toe 
the civilian hydrographic units. S 












Constant contact is also maintained with the hydrographic service of river 
_ steamship enterprises, particularly on those rivers where military hydrographers 
work (the Amur and Danube). 


Finally, there is: ever-increasing cooperation with the various establishments 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. For example, constant liaison is main- 
-tained between military hydrographers and the Academy of Sciences’ ship 17 itjaz 

Operating in the Pacific Ocean, and officers of the naval hydrographic service 
_ take part every year in the Antarctic expeditions organized by the Academy of 
_ Sciences to study the little-known regions from a military standpoint. 


< The “cooperation” between military hydrographers and the Soviet merchant 
‘marine which has been taking place since 1956 offers practically unlimited 
possibilities. Ample material is gained for the compilation of charts and, more 
important, of radar maps, an invaluable aid to Soviet submarines. 


lb condusion, he aggressive ‘nature of the So 
development was underlined by the head of the Navy’s 
it a en to aun the first nee Tere eis ourses for hydrogra 
; many others v 


rvice to p out into the oceans!” 





The Spirit of Tashkent: | 
A Review of the Conference of eis 


uspices of the World Pesce Committee. Alia an invitation had bee 
led to the Soviets to attend the Delhi meeting, no such in ation hz be 
orthcoming to the one in Bandung. For this reason i 
began to take every possible step to ensure Soviet pai 
conferences of the countries of Asia and Africa, in order 


! E Ri in the čonfetentce o orga 
n of 1957 and ari of 1958 ue the so-called TaT x 


jet say in the a and economic ae af he 
-Asian countries. The USSR also participated in the Delhi con 
Asian writers held in 1956, in which the delegations from the Soviet eastern and 
central Asian republics were extremely active. A measure of their success is 
act sat when the question of inviting African writers to a future cones 


T shken | in 1958. Thus, the Soviet Union succeeded in a 1 í 
\fro-Asian vit : bedi in 1 the USSR itself. 


1 maly to increase its influence on So opinio 
concerned, but that the Soviet Union has been provided wit 
-to be represented at the next conference of Afro-Asian states 
_of organs of the non-Soviet press did criticize the selection | 
as the next meeting place, but such criticism generally 

of the countries ‘which y participated in the Tas 


: The holding and organizing of an Afvo- Asian: ‘Conterence by and in a non: 

_ Asian and non-African state is a deviation from the Afro-Asia: 
-when it is organized and held by.a country still possessing colo es, whi ki Baulo 
involved in a cold war, is heading a bloc which is still in conflict with another 
bloc, which is bound to the Warsaw Military Pact.1 ; 


1 National Press Digest; Jakarta, July 9, 1958. 





responsible for i its preparation. Of the ten members of the ‘preparatory commi tee, 
which worked alongside the Soviet preparatory committee, three were pr 


Soviet officials ($. Rashidov, chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Sc 

of Uzbekistan; A. A. Surkov, Secretary of the Union ‘of Soviet Writers; | 
A. Chakovsky, chief editor of the magazine Inostrannaya literatura) and two, 
Chinese Communists, Neither Surkov nor Chakovsky can be called Asian or- 
African writers. However, at a reception held in the Kremlin in honor of the 
conference participants the Indian writer Mulk Raj Anand called Khrushchev 
a writer on the basis of the congratulatory telegram he had sent,? thus making 
the definition of a wtiter—with the subsequent right to attend the conference~ 
rather flexible. 

The preparations taken were of a grand scale. There was a special conference aS 
to discuss the convening of the conference, an Afro-Asian preparatory committee, 
a Soviet preparatory committee, and an Uzbek organizing committee. Moreover, 
to mark the occasion Soviet printing houses issued a large number of trans- 
lations of the works of Afro-Asian writers, while the magazines /nostrannaya < 
literatura, Novy mir, Neva, Druzhba narodov, and Sovremenny Vostok contained ee 
‘translations of works by poets from French Guinea, the former Gold Coast, _ 
and Senegal and by Turkish, Egyptian, Ceylonese, and other writers.* The 
publication of works by Afro-Asian authors had been in full swing for a con- 
Aiderable time, a result of the increased interest shown by the Soviet government. 
-Pravda quoted figures to show that over the period 1918-58 more than 1,100 
works had been published in editions totaling 50,270,000 copies in the variou 
languages of the Soviet Union, of which more than 200 works had Bees pubs 
during the past year and a half alone." 


<o A number of articles connected with the conference were also published, a 
clearly revealing not only the aims pursued by its organizers, but also the methods 
being employed to realize them. Extremely noticeable was the absence of the 
word “Communism,” even in the articles by Aleksei Surkov. and Nikolai | 
-Tikhonov.® Nor was there any reference to it in Khrushchev’s Kremlin speech.? 
The: reference was always to “the building of socialism” and “victorious socialism _ 
in the countries of Asia and Africa.” A leading: article in Pravda on October 
6, 1958 stressed that “literary figures coming together from many coun 
: with such varied native ‘national cultures are not meeting to impose their pol 
ideals and their artistic views on one another.” However, while this may ha 
_ been true of the other participants, the Soviet organizers with their talk 








































2 Prania, ‘October 23, 1958. 
ce ‘Literaturnaya gazeta; June 7, 1958; Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, May 28, 1958. 
0 $ Jnostrannaya literatura, No. 5 (1958); Novy mir, Nos. 5 and 6 (1958); Druzbba narodov, No. 9 
(A Nera, Leningrad, No. 9 (1958); Sovremenny Vostok, Tashkent, No. 9 (1958). ; 
-3 Pravda, October 6, 1958. 
os Drizhba narodov, op. cit. 
<. 4 Pravda, October 23, 1958. 
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American imperia sm,” “neo-colo the Soviet. government’ 
“altruistic and sincere friendship for the ‘peoples of Asia anid Africa” were 
Ting their best to see that the Kremlin’s views were notoverlooked. 


Part and parcel of the Soviets’ indirect attempts at influencing the speakers 
= of the conference were the efforts made to make the receptions as impressive 
as possible—the dressing up of every-day life in Tashkent, the theatrical per- 
formances, concerts, and the steps’ taken to make everything - as comfortable as o 
possible for the participants. The intention was clearly to instill the belief 
_ the standard of living in the Soviet Union was very high and that the Soviet 
political system was superior to the political systems of the non-Communis: 
vorld. Similar in design were the speeches by the Communist and prot ommu- 
- nist writers, who insistently argued that the concept of “art for arts sake” 
_ was inadmissible and that the writer should serve political ends. 


Both prior to the conference and in the speeches made by the delegates 
from the Communist countries the “anti-America” theme was fully aired, taking — 
_ primarily the form of attacks against so-called imperialists. Rashidov, in a speech : 
published in Literaturnaya gazeta on October 4, 1958 to mark the opening of the- 
conference, spoke of “the dangerous provocation against the people of China 
undertaken by the American ruling circles” and of “Anglo-American inter- 
i Nentionists trampling the soil of Jordan and Lebanon and the dignity of their 
ales.” An article in the same issue by a leading Chinese writer accused the 
x “States of heading the “aggressive clique,” which “is stepping up the 
ggle against the national liberation movement of the Afro-Asian countries.” 
- During the course of the conference, the newspaper published an anti-American 

article by the Philippine writer Manuel Cruz entitled “The Yankees in the 

Philippines,” while the “American imperialists” were also attacked in a speech 

_ by the Sudanese writer Mohi ad Din Sabir, who accused them of “forcibly im- 

` planting racial chauvinism in the African colonies, particularly in ‘South Africa" 
_ Such examples could be repeated many times. 


A second major theme of the Soviet newspapers and- magazines covering: 
He the event was the stressing of the “world significance” of the conference, the 
“representative nature and authority of the delegates,” the “struggle for the 

_ freedom and independence of the Afro-Asian countries, supported by the Soviet 

` Union,” and finally the important role played by the USSR as the selfless friend 
„O£ the countries concerned. As a result of this emphasis, every political speech, 
particularly those attacking colonialism, and every reference to the achievernents 
of the Asian Communist countries were given the maximum possible stress, — 
_ whereas any speech contradicting the line of Communist propaganda and pro- 
_ Communist directives on questions of literature and art was passed over in 
‘complete silence. Yet it is clear that there must have been some views expressed 

- along such lines, for in his closing speech chairman of the preparatory committee 
Rashidov stated: “We writers regard life soberly... . Here are gathered together 
literary figures—the representatives of the various nations, of varying political 
















































8) Literaturnaya gazeta, October 11, 1958. 
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details. o these differences were given in the Soviet press, l s like 
„Once the apoun of the conference material decided upon has been a pul 


200 a ‘and sepreicneasives from 39 states. 10 The countries participat ng 
were Burma, Ceylon, Japan, Cambodia, the Philippines, India, Afghanistan, 
Thailand, Nepal, Indonesia, Turkey, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, 

Igeria, Iraq, Jordan, the Sudan, Senegal, Uganda,’ Ghana, ‘Angola, Nigeria, 
the Cameroons, Somaliland, Madagascar, Communist China, North Korea, 
North Viet Nam, Mongolia, and the Soviet Union, plus one w iter from Cr ; 

‘he countries attending as guests Were Czechoslovakia, East Germany, B 
Hungary, Romania, Poland, Greece, the United States, and Australia. ° 
Soviet delegation was made up from Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, Turkmenist 
Kazakhstan, Azerbaidzhan, Georgia, Armenia, and the RSFSR. No details 
were give on the size of the individual delegations. 


“Among the foreign writers present were Mao Tun (China), T; stodtionlese 
Bannerjee and Mulk "Raj Anand (India), Kulab Sai Pradit (Thailand), 
(Japan), and Ali Ahmed Banasir and Mohammed Halafalla (United Arab Republic). 
The Soviet delegation included Nikolai Tikhonov, Boris Polevoi, Aleksandr 
Chakovsky, Irakly Abashidze, Gafur Gulyam, Mukhtar Auezov, Mirza Tursun 
Zade, and Mekhti Gusein, plus several officials including Rashidov, chairm 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR and of the c 
preparatory committee; N. A. Mukhitdinov, chairman of the commi 
foreign affairs of the Soviet of Nationalities and member of the Presidium 
_ the Party Central Committee; S. K. Kamalov, deputy chairman of the Coun 
cof the Union; and M. Z. Mirza Akhmedov, chairman of the Council of Ministers. 
of the Uzbek SSR. The conference had as its emblem five hands clasped together 
against the background of a globe with a book underneath, symbolizing the- 
friendship of all writers throughout the world. Circling the globe was a band 
with the slogan in Uzbek “The Conference of Afro-Asian Writers. Tashke 
1958.12 The languages used at the conference were ‘Chinese, Russian, Ar 
English, and French,'* : 


The conference lasted from October 7 through 13. On the. eve ng 


a reception attended by Khrushchev was held in the Kremlin 
delegates. An exhibition of about 3,000 books was arranged in the Tashki 


cote Pred Aaea 23, 1958. 
Me Ibid. October 8, 1958. 
` 12. Literaturnaja gazeta, October 4, 1958. 
13. Pravda, October 7,1958, 
A Pravda Vostoka, October 14, 1958; Literaturnaya gazeta, October 22; 1958. 
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tion eied. on the first os of the conference displayed he vue 
artists and sculptors, while exhibitions of local industry and mantiscripts were 
on 1 show i in the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Uzbek. Academy of $ 


olona ism, and for. Freedom and Peace thr ugh out th 
followed by “The Problem of Children’ s ir 


Jramaturgy a the "Res Asian Countries” ;, “The Tinke 
Motion Picpares, a and the beater and Literature”; 


rede» were -mainly political intone, primarily i 
the struggle na colonialism. Dr. K.L. Shridk 
| itio: 


preoc mei with the condemnation of colonialism and imper y 
referred to the fundamental question of the freedom of the individua 
sentatives of the Asian Communist countries in general were give 
every opportunity to „propagate the achievements of a Communi 
but pride of place was taken by the Chinese delegation. The spee 
its leader Mao Tun were published in Literaturnaya gazeta unde 
Let us Set an et of Unity,” while the Soviet press 


1 e, Mao underlined the multia na na ure ¢ 
literature and as examples of the revolutionary role of 1 er 


pendence of. Kote and the security of China and to. the ye ort giv 
l nfed r a Arab fe when the An i 


were giving itin whit he ited ‘the present segete against the provoc 
actions of the American imperialists in the region of the Formosa Strait. 
o shad been one of the most vociferous in the anti-America campaign. 


3: Literaturnaya gazeta, October 9, 1958: 

18" Pravda, October 10, 1958. ; 

IY Thid,, October 9, 1958; Literaturnaya gazeta, October 11, 1958, 
18 Pravda, op. cit: 





Propam ink Ceinmunisni as the a representativés of the Asian. peo 
a claim which the Soviets would have been extremely hard pressed to have made 
good. This would appear to be the reason for the restrained tone of Khrush 
i pe aer telegram to the conference and of his speech at the Moscow reception.19 _ 


Emphasis was laid on the role of the intelligentsia in their people’ s struggle 
fos independence. The appeal made to the writers of the world, for example, 
stressed that “for the first time in history epee of the intelligentsia 
of our great continents have gathered together.... We express the renascent 
<- spirit of one and a half billion people.”?° Then again, the Turkish writer Suad; 
Dervish stated that “the intelligentsia of the whole world, the intelligentsia of 
the Afro-Asian peoples insisting on their freedom must form into battle units 
to help mankind awaken from its nightmare and combat the causes of 


‘These statements fit in nicely with the Soviet leaders’ present policy o g 
to win the intelligentsia of the Afro-Asian countries as potential allies in their 
efforts to expand the sphere of Soviet influence in these countries. Increased 
inks between the Soviet Party and government organs and the “progressive” 
intelligentsia of the Near East and Southeast Asia was in fact one of the aims __ 
which prompted the Soviet government to hold the Tashkent conference, — k 
sparing no effort to make it as broad and as authoritative as possible. The ap- 
patent swing of the head of the Indian delegation Tarashankar Bannerjee from 
‘a neutral to a “progressive” stand during his stay in Moscow would appear 
to be a result of this propaganda drive.?? However, later Bannetjee, along 
14 other Indian writers and public figures, signed a statement deplori f 
campaign against Pasternak in the Soviet Union. poe 























































The show of grandeur put on for the intelligentsia of economically wader: = 
-developed countries in Moscow and Tashkent was.a carefully planned maneuver. 
A leading article in Pravda Vostoka on October 7, 1958 attached considerable 
political importance to the delegates’ stay in Tashkent. It pointed out that their stay 


makes it possible for writers from the Afro-Asian countries to make a personal Bee 
acquaintance with the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and with the industrious, —__ 
hospitable. Uzbek people, which is building alongside the other peoples of the __ 
Soviet Union a new life-Communism. The outstanding successes of Soviet Uzbekis 
_ tan in developing its economy are the best proof of what a people which 1 is master 
-of its own fate is capable. l : 









To further this aim, the delegates were divided into various groups and. . 
taken to see some of the kolkhozes i in Tashkent Oblast. 


19° Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4 and 23, 1958. 
20 Thid., October 14, 1958. 

“21 Thid., October 9, 1958. 

“82 “Pravda, October 7, 1958. 

33 Pravda Vostoka; October. 14, 1958. 
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tries clearly iadicaie that the 

ve” writers. True, there was very little reference to socialist realists during 
‘onference, even on the part of the Soviet delegates, but this «vas simply- 
“in order not to offend those writers who did not see eye to eye with this basic 
tenet of Soviet literature. There was instead general talk of the need for a close 
link between writers’ creation and the life of the people and the struggle for 
_ freedom and independence. There were also passing attacks 

sake” concept. ae the, few who did mention | socialist real m w 


















could raise their lireraturé from grief... tô joy. opti 
: belief i in’ mankind eee ..in his new humanism. _ Aral 









aay ces major problem of life. The role of every honest writer is to s 
actively for man’s sacred right to a peaceful and happy life.”2 It also cl 
that “the main. point in the delegates’ speeches was the appeal that liter: 
be linked closely with life,”8° quoting as proof statements by the Thai write 
‘Kulab Sai Pradit, who asserted that Thai literature has now set up the concept 
of art for the people’ s sake in opposition to the old idea of art for ar 
and the Nepalese writer Lakshmi Prasad Devkota, who said that in the view 
_ of the Association of Nepalese Writers literature was a preni weapon in the» 
political s rA : 


` ferences as’ these at Tashkent constitute a challenge to > Indian writers which 


28” Literaturnaya gazeta, October 11, 1958. 
“33. Pravda, October 8, 1958, 

26 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 

27 Zvezda, No. 7 (1958), pp. 175—78. 

238: Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 

29 Thid. 

30 Thid., October 9, 1958. 

31 Ibid., October-11; 1958. 





nce, : arguing that a writer is essentially an individual a 
iduali Y, which makes his work valuable. : Pasties, oa ‘Sh 


k such an assiraption had a certain e a it ‘did not 
stify condemming the conference entirely. : 


"Dr. Shridharani’s view that a writer has the right to determine the line niken 
y his work is shared by many in both Africa and Asia, as can be seen from the 
reaction to the Pasternak affair.3# A typical Asian. opinion was expre 
he Bombay Marathi-language newspaper Loksatta, which in its Nov 
1958 issue wrote: 


The mutual relation of literaturé and social life is the aben ofa very ancien 
dispute. ... This dispute is backed by tremendous political power and it continues 
to occupy the attention of all thinkers in society.... Tracing the course of socia 
development i in his works on economics, Marx said that the reflection of the econ 

mic tendencies in society appears in the form of the culture of the society— 
-culture being represented by literature, art, ethics, philosophy. . +» tis this theor 
which has hit Pasternak. Rule of the working class is considered the most pro 
ressive form of the economic tendencies in society. Any literature whicl 
ot reflect this rule properly (that is, in a manner suitable to the rulers), 
© be reactionary and antisocial, and anybody who creates such literatur 
‘considered fit for an award, but is liable to be punished. 


Such reaction to the Pasternak affair in the East will almost eriak reduc 
the effects of Soviet propaganda at the Tashkent conference. 


The. Soviets have. also been showing increased interest in the nói Atab 
parts of Africa, as reflected in the publication of numerous works by African 
writers and the number of African writers who attended the conference. 3* 
Speeches were made by the head of the Cameroons’ delegation and writers 
from Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, Somaliland, Angola, and the Sudan, » a 
Madagascar poet was among the guests. The leitmotif of most of these speeche 

as the struggle against colonialism, allegedly the main obstacle i in the deve 
ment of the culture of the African peoples.** a 


In the name of the conference an “Appeal to, Writers 
published | and a dectee on the establishment in Ceylon of a 


; a Janasevak, Calcutta, Octöber 4, 1958; Times, Bombay and Delhi, October 4, 1958; Disanira, 
Colombo, October 4, 1958; Tribune, Ambala, October- 4, 1958. : i ; : 
-33 See also Bulletin, Munich, No.8 (1958), pp. 14~21. i 
u Tnosiramnaya rie No. 4 (1958), pp. 56—65; Novy mir, No. 5 (1958), PP 12-30; No. 6 0959, ; 
pp: 178-84. 
35 See, for example, Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 
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ada: re was expressed that the Li 
my of Tadia also assign a ae Furthermore, the setting*up of two 
egional centers, one in each of the two continents, and of national comm 
in all the Asian countries to ensure that constant contact with the central ó 
e maintained was recommended. The United Arab Republic’s proposal that 
the next conference be heldi in Cairo i in 1960 was also accepted. O! 


all these measures were to come foni; presu a 
prepared to foot most of the bill. ae 


er, 2 as it rad ut, oe former never attained ai 
chieved by the latter, thereby causing Bandung to become the mai 
eference. Hence the perches at Tashkent carried numero 
spinit of Bandung’ 
; ng committee stated that “to a certain eae 
z of writers in Tashkent is a continuation of the De 


tO. establish a line of continuity from the Bandung - to the Fash n 


'onferences. Thus, one Pravda headline read “Bandung—Delhi-Cairo—Tas| 

` while Tikhonov referred to the Tashkent Conference as a literary Bandy 
a description which was not, However, taken up by Soviet propaganda 

f the fact that it would have restricted the role of the Seer 


‘ pened by the Sudanese eles 
ap by ‘the Soviet press, which was eager to ascribe it to the foreig 


The real originato of the ‘slogan, however, was the Uzbe : 
ae who in an ariel e titled “The pe of Tashkent,” 1 i 


Tbid., October 14, 1958. 
37 Bulletin, No. 6 (1955), pp. 23—31. 
ee at Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 
39 Pravda, October 10, 1958. 
40 Thid, October 8, 1958. 
ät Thid., October 9, 1958, 
©) Literaturnaya gazeta, October 11, 1958. 





T uch wider connotation than it had received at Tashkent: ! 


CI hate been informed that during the course of your. ‘conference a nev 
-was born dn the speeches of the delegates—the spirit of Tashkent. You 
this friendly mutual understanding and cooperation between exponents 
-culture of the various peoples in the struggle for the great aims of mankind, a 
_ lasting contact between writers and the life of their peoples, and the active parti- 
cipation of literature in the struggle for the freedom and independence of your 
countries and in the building of a new life where freedom has already been achieved. 4% 






Even before the conference had opened its political nature had been brought SE 
out by the telegram sent by the preparatory committee to the so-called Algerian 
government in exile in Cairo expressing complete agreement with its aims. 44: 
This political. significance was underlined by the words of Khrushchev. Time 
will show whether the new “spirit of Tashkent” now being boosted 
considerable resources of Soviet propaganda will manage to oust the © 
f Bandung” at the next conference of Afro-Asian writers slated to be held a) 
Cairo in 1960. There, however, it will come up against the new, militant “spirit. 


ie GA. von Stackelberg 





































The Economy 


The Soviet Fuel Situation 


-One of the most important factors in any economy on a highly industrializ 
footing is fuel, which ultimately decides the development rate of the indust 
the country concerned. In the Soviet Union, the main source of energy both i in 
industry and for transportation purposes is coal, which makes up more than 77%, 
of the annual Soviet fuel consumption.! The following table shows how the 
output of the main types of fuel has developed over the past 30 years: 









Breakdown of Soviet Fuel Output, 1928-58 


7: 1928 1932 1937 1940 1950 1955 1956 1957 
Coal. (Million: Tons) ... siss. 35.5 64.4 128.0 165.9 261.1 3913- 429.2 -463 48 
Petroleum (Million Tons)... 6 204 28.5. 314. 37.9 708 83.85 ~ 98 1 
Peat (Million Tons) secsi: 13.5 24.0. 33.2. 36.0. 508 443°. o 0. 
Gas (Million Cubic Meters)... 331 1,089: 2,317 3,392 6,181 10,356. 13,678 20,200 


SOURC) ES: Narodnoe Abozyaisteo SSSR 1956 godu: Statistichesky txbegadni (The National Economy of the USSR i in 1956 A ‘Sta 
tistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 60; /2vestiz, December 20, 1957; Pravda, January 27,1958. : 





World Wars I and II had considerable influence on the country” s hd situa tion. - 
; In 1945, 149,300,000 tons of coal and 19,400,000 tons of petroleum were obtained,* 


48 ‘Pravda, October 23,1958. 
4S Literaturnaya gazeta, October 4, 1958. 
a Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2 (1956), p: 53. Beer 
Z. Narodnoe. khazyaisteo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National 1 Economy of ti 
USSR in-1956: A ‘Statistical. Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 72 and 74. : gs 
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onsiderably by the chaos of the: Revdlution; the figures were respectiv 
31,300,000 and 8,800,000 tons, equivalent to 107% and 96% of the 143 figures o! 
29,100,000 and 9,200,000 tons respectively. 3 Hence the fae in fyel output wa: 
© considerably more in World War II than it had been in World War 1, which evel 
Drought about a rise in coal production. : 
-The extent to which the Soviet Union is dependent on coal i 
ower can be seen from the table below, which gives a compa 
of Soviet and American fuel output, It is noteworthy that, alt 
in 1957, the latest figures given were for 1955. 


It can readily | be seen from the table that coali is oË relati 








oed by petroleum and especially gas as 4 source of energ 
ded toa reduction i in | coal oan In the USSR, on the oO 


x ok i to y which the fuel demands of the Soviet and U S a re 
met Dre oe percentagewise much less wood i is now bein | 





i Mpi oeiy forested régions of the heropen U USSR c ce 
exceeds the increase in stand. 


Compatison of Soviet and US Fuel Output 
Based on Standard Fuel Equivalent* 
(Percentage of Total) 


1940. ~m 1950 hiii 








us USSR us USSR 

Godlee oye ise cs 55.6 61.0 45.0 66.9 

Petroleum vee. ci. 6 32.6. 19.0 34.4 17,9 

Natural Gas... 2.22. 11.8 1.7. 20.6 22 

< Peat and Shale Oil. — 5.8 = 5 
Mead ee 2) — 125 ep 


acm ‘Standard fuel is a stätistical convention representing a heating capacity equivalent to 7,000 calories per 

SOURCE: Planovoe khozyaiitii, Not 4; (1957), pp. 16—17. y : 

Soviet fuel output is based on the needs of the various b nches of industry 
domestic consumption, except for the large towns and cities, h 

supplies of fuel, is not even taken into account. The rest of the urban and fo: all 

-practical purposes the whole of the rural population uses any combustible material 

it can obtain. 

_ The movement of the fuel industry eastwards has been well in A of the 

movement of industry in general. As a result, during the past few years extremely. 

3 Kommunist, No. 15 (1957), p. 161. 


+- Voprosy ekonomiki; No. 1 (1956), p. 19. 
5 Ibid., p. 20. 
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| oe nd i i 
- s of the e USS distances as much e ak 


coals are ‘also belag oe oF ly in the Spposite direction Mo! 
ere are many cross-hauls of different types of fuel: while fuel oil is be 
ought along the Volga from the new oil-bearing regions of the East, coal is 
ing transported from the Moscow regions to the Donets Basin. The res 
been an all-round increase in the distances that fuel has to be transported, as 
_ shown in the table below. Again, it should be noted that although the source — 
dates back only to mid-1957, the latest figure given is for 1955. 


Increase in Fuel Haulage Distasices: 1940-55 
cme 1940 1950 
Coal and Lignite 659 
¿Petroleum and Petroleum Products 1,205 
77 
241 
+ SOURCE: Vipap. ekonomiki, No. 6 (1957), p.42. 


To combat the general tendency towards long cross-hauls, it has hrni prop sed 
‘that coal output in the southern European regions of the USSR be inc 
sharply by building new mines in the Donets Basin and stepping up the rate of 
velopment of the new Lvov-Volyn coal basin. This would enable shipments of- 
coal from Siberia to the regions of the central RSFSR west of the Volga to 
discontinued and the volume of coal from the Pechora region to the northwes 
ngrad and the surrounding areas—to be cut. On the basis of this, the ave: 
planned length of coal hauls is to be reduced to 620 kilometers by 1960.7 
Between the end of World War I and the end of 1950 there was a considerable 
shifti in the location of the coal-mining centers and the areas of consumption, . 
í compared with 1940. However, between 1950 and 1955 the situation became 
more stable. This can be seen from the following table: 


: Regional Changes i in Soviet Coal Production and Consumption, 1940-55 
(Percentage of Total) 


PRODUCTION =— | —CONSUMPTION— 
1940 1950 1955-1940. 1950 1955 


Europak i USSR (Excluding the Urals).. 64.1. 53.0 53.7. -67.1 55.9 57.6 

The Urals- A119 43,8 19.3 19.2, 

‘The Eastern Regions ......2...0.00005 T 34.6 34.4. 191 24.8 232 — 
SOURCE: Vopray chonomii, No. 1 (1956) pi 30, f ; ar 


The Soviets have done much to develop the country’ s mining system, Ja ` 
addition to the areas producing coal prior to the Revolution, primarily the 


Moscow, Kizel, Chelyabinsk, Kuznetsk, Cheremkhovo, and the Nikolsk- 
;  Ussuriisky (Voroshilov) basins, there are now a great number in operation which 


TE Ibid., No. 6 (1957), p. 46. 
<7 Ibido No. 7 (1956), p- 16. 





reg Valo 
shete the creation of a so-called third meilla eal base wil invo] 
increased coal consumption.® ; 
To judge from the surveying so far carried out, the majority of the coal- 
rodu ng areas of the Asian USSR are more economic than those of the y 
This can be seen from a comparison of the cost pe 
d the mapili investments per ton mined, as greni in 


Based on Standard Fuel Equivalens™ 
(The Donets Basin = 100) 


Standard’ fuel is a statistical convention ‘tepresenting a heating capacity equivalent to.7, 000 calories pe see RE 
SOURCE: Vobro. ekonomiki, No: 6 (1950, p. 45. : 


aipud. one of its chief consumers, further even than the sauthetr 
Volyn and Donets basins. Most expensive is the comparatively low-qualit 
tom the Moscow Basin which is actually 40%- 50% dearer than that bre 
om the Done Basin. oscow B: 


T e made considerable progress in leler t 
the pits, although i in some individual processes manual |: 
major role. The extent of mechanization can be judged 


The Mechanization Level of Basic Mining Proces: 
(Percentage of Total Work Performed) 
Cutting .. 94.8 T 
Clearing (Sloping Faces) 1 45.7 
Hauling (Underground) 3.4 wo 
Loading (Surface) ; was 86.5. 994 
Loading (During Development of New Drifts) oes BAG 8 
“SOURCE: Neradnie kboxyaitteo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statisticbecky exhegodnike (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956; 8 Statistics 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 73, 
8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), pp. 21-29. 
d * Vaproy ekonomiki; No. 6-(1957), p- 46; No. 10 (1957), p. 79. 





< ib Productivity i in Soviet Coal Mining, 1927-55 
(Man-Tons per Month) 
1927—28 194001950 1935 
12:0 26.1 22:7 25.8 
15.4 32.4 2 44.5 
19.7 AB 3623 46.7 
NO NO Woe FT 
18.7 43.9 ; GET 
. Karaganda Basin NO 43.9 404 62.4 
Central Asia 10.6 22.2 0 - 34.8 
Eastern Siberia 31.6 51.6 6 TIO 
Far East 15.0 34.6 40.2... 48.4 
Georgia 6.7 22.4 “2 33.4. 
12.7 30.6 ° 30: 37.8 
a. NOs Not operating. 
S SOURCE: Keny ikonomiki, No. 10 957), p. 79. 


T he 259/, rise in labor productivity between 1940 aad 1955 was due. mainly to 
increased open-pit mining. In underground mines the rise was only 9%, in spite. 
_of the large-scale introduction of machinery. In view of the advantag 
open-cut method, it is to be stepped up in the Urals, at the Ekibastuz and. 

Aeposite, and i in me Kuznetsk and Moscow basins. 


supply. Fi 
"organization in the mines, greater use of available machinery, a curtailment 

high rate of labor turnover, and so on.! Steps have also been taken to buik 
mines. The majority of the 37 mines whose construction was made a top y 
-project had been completed by the end of 1957 or the beginning of 1958; Komso- 
- mol brigades were specially organized to ensure the successful execution of the 
order, ™ 


< In addition to underfulfillment of plans-new capacity during the Sixt 
Five-Year Plan was about 20,000,000 tons short of the target!?-faulty plannin 
had a tangible effect. One of the best examples is the Kiselevsk open-cut mine: 
the Kuznetsk Basin. They have a daily output of several thousand tons but are 
tved by the railroad so that all the coal has to be transported to the dump 
truck, a distance of several kilometers. The dumps, moreover, are not cp 
vith Þunkers.13 


Further steps in the curtailment of coal consumption are the switch Bom 
steam to electric and Diesel traction and the grading of coal used by locomotives. 


Ao K Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, May 26, 1956, 
n Stroiteluaya gazeta, October 25, November 22, and December 13, 1957; Pravda Ukrain, May 2, 195 
32 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 2 (1957), p. 11. 
38 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 2 (1956), p. 61. 
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is ill also brine tha an improvement i in the Taoa situation, It should 
_ be noted that the ash content of the coal mined climbed from 15. 2% in t940 
18.0% in 1956,15 i 

As in the case of coal, the center of gravity of petroleum production is also 
‘moving. Baku is no longer the leading oil-producing region, and its percentage of | 
tal output dropped from 75% in 1913 to about 19% in 1956.16 P 
luing at some of che. old, less important oil Fields su 














Drog bych and Stanislav in Galicia, but the most rapid. ag is ta 
lace in the new oil-producing regions known as the Second Baku, the 







dad to the Ishimbai and Tuimazy regions of Bashkiria, ‘che Kama ct so 
Perm, the Volga reaches in Kuibyshev Oblast, and a number of deposit a 
: Tatar ASSR.” 1 Ukhta-Pechora oil, about which much was written prior to Worlc 
War II, does not appear to be of special i importance today. Also, no data have been 
ublished on the test drilling carried out before the war in the Romn deposit in 

th ‘Ukrainian SSR. However, drilling is going on at a tapid 3 rate in the eastern 
egions. 

he trapping and utilization of the by-ptoduet gases picai bei ag burnt as 
e are also being improved. At present, up to three billion cubic : meters a yeat 
petroleum gases, equivalent to about 4,000,000 tons of coal, are lost, w 
losses of gas during blast-furnace operations alone reached 15.5 billio: 
Meters in 1956, equivalent to 2,700,000 tons of coal.18 In this connection, it. y 
intended to step up the use of the less important forms of fuel and utilize as much 
of the heat now being lost as possible. A further source of economy i is the transfer. 
_of consumers from solid fuels to gases. 


As for natural gas, the main producing areas are the long-established gas fields 
‘Saratov, on the Volga, Stavropol, in the Northern Caucasus, and Dashava, in 
salicia, and the newer fields at Berezovo, on the lower reaches of the Ob (north- 
astern Urals), and Shebelinka, Kharkov Oblast. The output of natural gas has 

een increased considerably, and the major Soviet cities are ‘being switches to gas 
s far as possible. 


Insofar as. the development of petroleum and natural gas output is s dependent ; 
‘to a considerable degree on the construction of pipe lines, plans, already i 
_ Operation to some extent, have been made to increase the present pipe-ling 
system. New oil pipes are to be laid, or are already being laid, as follows: 
‘Tuimazy~Omsk (second line), Omsk—Irkutsk, Almeteysk-Gorky, Almetevsk— 
Perm, Gorky-Ryazan, Ryazan-Moscow, Gorky-Yaroslavl, Ishimbai~Orsk, 


1 Planovoe. khozyaistvo, No. 5 (1957), p. 41. 

15 Tbid., p. 46. 

a8 Narodnoe Rboxyaistve SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky ezhegodnik, operit; p: 15. 
17 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 10 (1957), pp. 74—75. 

18 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 5 (1957), pp. 41 and 43. 
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Stavropol Moscow, I Dashav: -M gr 
'ilnyus), Shebelinka- Kharkov-Kursk-Orel-Bry. k, £ 


>y 


sorky. 19 Onge all these plans have been realized, the presstire on the railroa: 
be reduced considerably. 

- Finally, the Institute of Energetics of the Academy of Sciences of the: 
working on the problems of enriching low-grade fuels and the undergroun 
gasification of coal in places where normal-type mining is unsuitable. Both are in 
an 1 experimental stage, although the latter is now at an advanced level. Bs 

J. B. ‘Grey 


Literature and Arts 


‘The Background to the Third Congress of the U 
of Soviet Writers 


` Unless events this year run contrary to the usual pattern, for about a week 
or so starting from approximately the middle of December Soviet newspa| 
will carry extensive articles describing the long debates at meetings of the sectio 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, both in Moscow and in the provinces. As on 

ilar occasions in the past, there will, no doubt, be complaints that the literature 
of the “most progressive society in the world” fails to reflect adequateh 

ic character of the period.” There will probably be renewed attemp 
define socialist realism, the sole accepted creative method in Soviet 

Il likelihood, there will be many speeches denouncing ideologically wi 
poets, novelists, and dramatists—with Pasternak certainly occupying a prominent 
olace—and these will, almost without fail, be followed by a number of recantations 
and promises to improve. At the end of these sessions the writers will go home and | 
ttempt to discern in the vague verbiage of resolutions and editorials in the press 
some concrete formula which might help them to avoid similar reproaches in 
the future. 
_ Not too dissimilar charges have become regular features of Soviet liter: 
life since the 1930’s. A casual reader of the stenographic accounts of t 
Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1934 and of the Party dec 

terature, collected in the compilation On the Party and Soviet Press, printe 

in 1954, would be surprised to discover that the great majority of the pro lem 
on the agenda of the Third T in 1958 has been discussed 3 in the USSR 
for the past quarter of a century. 

‘It can safely be asserted that at present there is no countey i in “the world ie 
where. literature receives as much public attention as in the USSR. Literary 
polemics are frequently first-page news in the general press; a goodly number of 
pelali is devoted exclusively to literature; government leaders follow literary 


O 39 Ibid; No. 2 (1956), pp. 36—37. 
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n vihe Soviet Union. The number of new wotks of fiction P 

annually is impressive. a 
And yet in the forty years of the Communist regime Soviet writers he 
failed to make a significant contribution to world literature. True 

n several distinguished writers and some high quality 

ulk of Soviet writing, however, is of inferior literary qualit 

Russian Neera will indubitably consider the years 
de li 

entury-the years of the Symbolists and “pure” literature, t 
“Silver Age” of Russian literature. They are markedly i i 
the great nove 
and dramatists, of. Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Ostrovsk: 
And they cannot compare with the early nineteenth century, th 
of Russian Poetry,” of Pushkin, Lermontov, and Gogol. 
Not only have the Soviet writers failed to create a large body of ’ 

of lasting literary value, they have also not succeeded in cre 
extensive body of literature that is of even passing literary intere 
e to the Poop and American best-sellers, books thar wi 


works characterized o an artificial Ai o of heroes adp p edict 
“outcomes of conflicts; works that do not please even the most undeman 
readers; works that do not live up to the standard promulgated year: ago 
Dostoevsky— ‘the best book, no matter what kind of a book it is., 
: qreseeting book.” sue 
And yet a was a period when Soviet literature showed t 


ppeared 
to sgl t the ad of the “Silver Age of Russian literature. Man: famo ; writer: 


Ehrenburg, Kuprin, Tsvetaeva—eventually returned, unable to 
-fat from their Conary and their readers. In age these con 


e Nobel Prize for literature, Ivan Bunin, as well as Andreev, ‘ Merezhke 7 
Gippius, Aldanov, Rozanov, Remizov, and Ivanov. 
The writers who remained in Russia have, by and large, been tasyrnpaihetic 
-to the Soviet regime. Indeed, with the exception of the poets Mayakovsky and 
< Bryusov, the authorities could count only on the cooperation. of a numbe 
-< second-rate writers and literary bohemians. Nevertheless, soon after the establis 





00 preoc? 
lidation o did not interfere with the Ertirdens, provided t t 

restricted themselves to problems of art and did not engage in counterrevolu- 
‘tionary activity. The censorship, which was established immediately aft 
„Soup d'état; was to ensure that this principle be strictly observed. Otherwi 
writers were left to themselves to continue their literary polemics, some of which 
were begun long before. The polemics were also extremely embittered. There 
were those writers who defended the continuation of the old literary traditions, 
ind those who insisted that the new times demanded new songs. There were 
zoets who essentially preached the perpetuation of the time-honored Russian 
syllabo-tonic verse, and there were the Futurists-Mayakovsky belonged to this 
group for a time~—and some poets who even came close to the Westérn Dadaists. 
There were writers who demanded a new lease of life for the philant ropi 
traditions of Russian literature—the tradition of Pushkin’s Bronze Horsen 
_ Gogol’s Overcoat, Turgenev’s Sportsmans Sketches, Dostoevsky’s Poor Fol and 
the tales of Chekhov—the literature which championed the cause of the individual 
in his frequently hopeless struggle against society; and there were those who 
insisted that art must actively help the cause of the proletarian revolution, even 
if this social upheaval resulted in violence to the rights of the individual. There 
were those men of letters who wanted to bring Russia’s glorious literary heritage 
to her still largely illiterate masses, and there were those who maintained that the 
workers and peasants need proletarian art, not products of a feudal and bourgeois 
culture. 
The output of these writers was as varied as their theories. The militantly : 
Communist novels of Gladkov and Serafimovich appeared side by side with 
volumes of lyric poetry by Akhmatova, Klyuev, and Esenin. Bookstores sold 
brilliant, impressionistic tales of the Civil War by Babel and the intellectualized 
Dostoevskian writings of Leonov, Pilnyak, and Olesha. The revolution was 
depicted through the allegorical image of Christ and the Apostles in Blok’s 
The Twelve, and in the rough, staccato lines of Mayakovsky’s Left March, 
~The dominant theme of Soviet literature in the 1920’s was the struggle of 
the old and the new Russias—not only on the political, but also the cultural, 
social, and moral planes. It was clear by then that the new Russia was toemerge | 
_ victorious. And yet, in the conditions of comparative intellectual freedom of the 2 
1920s, a Soviet writer could suggest that this victory was a Pyrrhic one, that the | 
Communist millennium is to be achieved at. the price of great human misery, _ 
and even, on occasion, express doubts about the desirability of the victory itself. 

< Concurrently with the appearance of the belles lettres, the 1920’s gave rise to 
two schools of literary criticism. Of these, one was characterized by the scciolo-. 
gical Marxist approach which regarded literature primarily as a vehicle for 
political ideas. The other school, usually referred to as the Formalist, emphasized — 
the investigation of the literary form, of linguistic and stylistic devices. The — 
Formalists brought out a number of splendid studies, which foreshadowed: in 
maty respects the later Western New Criticism. ; ; a 
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“proletarian”. and. bourgeois y groupit 
= most part, ee seated fellow travelers, a term used by ‘the th 











coexisted more or less peacefully It should be noted dur the non- “Comm 
ad- at their disposal at this time a large number of privately owned pub 
houses which printed books defending divergent points 
course, those that Aaa a clear and present danger is tothe Sovi 








atment to all the literary groupings, one mi lata: Comment 
ssian Association of Proletarian Writers, known as RAPP, 





Leopold Avetbakb, preached : a doctrine of “planned” eraun da 
timely topics of socialist construction. Tor inspiration, writers ` ; 


solts were expected Kon collective aoe RAPP declared: quite. openly that 
e purpose of this literature was not so much to create Works « of art, as t 
enerate enthusiasm for the First Five-Year Plan. 










ow 









At soon became evident that the RAPP experiment was a failure. The works 
out by its members were remarkably uniform, the picts were mono 





plays aad novels dealt with the building of a particular factory, a Eitoal. or wi 
the establishment of a collective farm in a tradition-ridden Russian village. T 
protagonists were usually an upright Communist and an enemy of the 
regime, The former would be a simple worker, or a young engineer, or a ne 
emancipated woman. The latter would in most cases be a Au/ak—a comparative! 
‘Prosperous: farmer—or a reactionary member of the old intelligentsia, a clergyman 
or a surviving officer of the Imperial Army. The heroes were white and the 
villains black. At the end of a typical novel or drama, the attempts to sabotag 
the task of socialist construction would meet with dismal faire, and the 
would end on a happy note. 


In 1932, the Party Central Committee ordered that RAPP--as well as all th 
other literary groupings—be disbanded in favor of a single organization of al 
_ Soviet men of letters, the Union of Soviet Writers. The dissolution of the un- 

popular RAPP was at first welcomed in many quarters as a liberal step, and the _ 
‘First Congress of the Union of Soviet Writers in 1934 was marked by enthusiasm 
and great expectations. Subsequent developments, however, demonstrated that 
in establishing a single organization of all writers the Party pursued a somewha 
_ different aim, namely to establish a system of strict controls over all the writers o! 
the USSR, such a degree of control being impossible as long as there wer 
: several competing literary groups. It should be added, perhaps, that the establish 
‘ment of the Union of Soviet Writers coincided with the disappearance of the 
last privately-owned publishing houses. Henceforth, a writer in the Soviet 
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mong ‘them who o a that the writer’s ade | is his conscience aod tc 
nee rey -the tastes of the ans public. 


and, ina “sense, at home. In an effort to rally all anti-Faséist forces i in axe of the 
mpending danger, the Party began to look with favor on the Russian patriotic 
entiments of a large segment of the population. The government began to 
neourage the consolidation of the family as the basic unit of society, and even 
came more lenient with regard to religion. In Soviet literature, the late 
were marked by the reappearance of the historical novel, lyric poetry, and a gre: 
vival of the classics of Russian literature of the nineteenth century. Th 
was particularly noticeable in connection with the observances of the centen 
of Pushkin’s death in 1937, when the poets works were reprinted in tens of 
illions of copies. i 


Artistically, the late 1930’s were a marked improvement over the preceding 
period of RAPP, but markedly inferior to the 1920’s. Nevertheless, some signi- 
ficant works did appear in the late 1930’s. Thus, those years marked the compieaion 
of Sholokhov’ s The Silent Don, perhaps the finest Soviet novel. 


The liberalization of the state’s literary policy was carried farther dur 
World War II. Writers were tacitly allowed to forget their role as “engineers of 
human souls,” striving to mold a homo Sovieticus according to the Party’s likin; 
Instead, many of the country’s writers turned to descriptions of fighting and 
uffering men and women as they saw them. One of the country’s best-known 
poets, Nikolai Tikhonov, declared at the Conference of Soviet Writers in April. 
f 1942 that “humanism or humaneness are the traditional and principal traits 
our literature. It is understanding of and sympathetic to: suffering because it ha 
n oo interest in man’s inner world and in changes brought about by th 
~’ During this period, Soviet literature sang of arms and mien, and this r may 





opu] a deg 
was especially true of poetry, which was at that peri 
deeply lyrical tone. Perhaps the most famous of Soviet war p 
stantin Simonov’s Wait for Me, a message from a soldier to his beloved. 
( culated i in millions of copies at the front lines and among the civilian popu 


Caurel of Taoa mentality,” thus cet € the caus 
building of Communism. 
At no time has the quality of Soviet writing been as low as in the yea 
to 1953. As Mikhail Sholokhov, Russia’s finest novelist, admitted 
at the Second ar of the Union of Soviet Writers on aot 


_ death one can even. 1 detect a ee of similarity with mec yF 
example, in the scene in Pavlenko’s Happiness where the hero meets Stalin tl 
whole mood is one of truly AESA ecstasy. 


$ duma, po to the official Soviet proncaticembetes at the t time, the So 

people had already completed the building of a socialist society and were mak 
giant strides in the direction of the ultimate social system, Communism. However. 
even in a socialist society there can be, according to these theories, no cla 
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aa determined to speed the advent of Commanisit As for i en 
had. all begn liquidated as a class in the early 1930’s : 































Thus Soviet literature, some writers claimed, was left without villains. It w 
longer possible to create even such crudely constructed conflicts as 
mmonplace in the literature of the early 1930s. The conflict, the vehicle o 
tion in a literary work, had thus ‘ ‘withered away.” 






‘As a result, some Soviet writers—-Nikolai Virta was one of. hem began to. 
ntroduce slapstick situations to compensate for the absence of any clash of ideas, 
necessary for the Soviet playwright who cannot, for reasons of Communist 
udery, make use of such time-hongred devices as “the triangle” to provide the > 
necessary action. Aggravated by the impoverishment of language caused by the 
_ postwar struggle against so-called vulgar naturalism, the “no-conflict” theory o 
-has all but destroyed the postwar Soviet drama. The situation was almost as bad 
-in other literary genres. 














The Soviet book market in the late 1940’s and the early 1950's was thus 
devoid of good new literature. With the exception of the classics of nineteenth 
century Russian literature, and, to a lesser degree, translations of Western classics— 
both of which, it should be noted; have in “Russia traditionally been read on an 
nitely larger scale than in any other country—the Soviet citizen had no access to 
ood works of fiction. The crisis was particularly severe because the good backs 
ritten by Soviet writers in earlier periods were not made available. : 





Reprinting of modern fiction is a rare occurrence in the USSR. Thus, in th 
period of ideological intransigence in the early 1930’s few of the books written 
nthe atmosphere of greater freedom of the 1920’s were republished, even though | 
there was no question of the purely commercial desirability of making these 

reprints available. In the years following World War II the number of works of 

Soviet literature condemned to the Orwellian “memory hole” was staggering. 
Indeed, this practice was even extended to ancient epics of the national minorities: 
some of these, such as Manas and Alpamysh, were declared to be carriers of hostil 
ideologies and were removed from school curriculums and subsequent reprin 
of anthologies. 















At the same time, Soviet literary authorities have greatly intensified a practic 
begun in the 1930’s—that of rewriting some of the better-known novels, poems, — 
and plays to bring them into conformity with the current ideological and artistic 

policies of the Communist Party. Documents of political and esthetic moods of 
bygone years had to be falsified to deprive Soviet citizenry of a historical per- 
spective which might become embarrassing or even dangerous to the authorities. 
if applied by the citizenry to evaluate the events around them. Some of the cases 
_ of rewriting of belles lettres are quite well known—Fadeew’s Young Guard, a nove 
about. youthful guerrillas during World War II, for example. The novel was 
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nt Din, ‘Mesa Tolstoy’s, The Road to Cube, arene Vek 5] 
} io historical novels: of eee Forsh, stories of Rasno naval m byl On 

















It is ieee that since Stalin’s pei tte fact that a new eddo: ofa no 

is a revised version is frequently indicated on the title page of the book. No suc 

formalities were observed in the earlier years. 
The atmosphere of fear which characterized the Soviet Union during the la 
of Stalin’s Milen was evident in all oT of life. | 


years later, at the very end of the post-Stalin “thaw,” in his articles o on ‘Ste Ne 
where a skillful melange of quotations from the French novelist is used to 
ee those who. would restrict freedom of artistic creation. 
















The symbolism of the “thaw” and the “dawn” became very popular among 
Soviet writers after~the dictator’s death and particularly after Khrushchev’s 
- denunciation of the evils of Stalinism. It was particularly favored by the po 
Semyon, Kirsanov, Leonid Martynov, Robert Rozhdestvensky, and Margarita 

Aliger. In fact, one of the first works by Boris Pasternak after a silence of many 
years was entitled The Dawa. 


But perhaps some of the Soviet writers saw a di ferent spebolisen in’ 
” in the Soviet Union. For the thaw is, after all, not only the messenget ¢ 
renascent life; it may also be a symbol of truth emerging from under the cover ¢ 
the majestic lies and beautiful pretenses of the winter. The melting white s 
will ultimately make way for grass, and flowers, and new life, but at first it will 
also bring into the open dirt and decay of the old life. 













“Such an interpretation of the “thaw” symbol appears to have guided 
-critic Pomerantsev, whose article “On Sincerity in Literature’ was one of the 
milestones in post-Stalin Soviet letters. Pomerantsev accused Soviet writers of 
inventing artificial plots, surroundings, and heroes, and singled out these charac- 
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nd a even as a Party. aulant as Alexei en the current he d 

n of Soviet Writers, admitted in a foreword to his O/d Field Notebook, 

was brought out in 1957, that during the early period of the war he had lie 

ngs, that he had tried to conceal in his works the defeatism that prev: 
Army, writing instead about an imaginary altruistic patriotism. 


One by one, Soviet writers rose between 1955 and 1957 to renounce t 

‘beautiful lies” of the Stalinist period of Soviet literature and to demolish Soviet 

terature’s myth of a happy socialist land inhabited by enthusiastic and st 

en and women. To be sure, these writers still ptetended that the unse 
sides of Soviet reality were but relics of the past, bound to disappear very she 
it the collective picture of Soviet Russia emerging from these works was 
evertheless a frightening one, not too different from that described by the poet 
Lermontov more than a century earlier—“the land of slaves and the land of masters, 
he land of blue uniforms and the obedient people.” : 


"L. Zorin’s The Guests and Vladimir Dudintsev’s now famous Not By. Brea 
z s showed a Russia dominated by soulless bureaucrats, who stifle mercii: i 


’s denunciation of Stalin 


2 


s crimes in his we. 
nown speech at the Twentieth Party Congress, some Soviet writers attempted __ 
o lift the veil of secrecy from a theme that was hitherto of necessity a monopoly 
f émigré Russian writers and which for years was dismissed as a malicious 

fabrication even by many Western critics-the theme of Soviet police terror. 

However, hes as in the case of Khrushchev’s spee, the truth revealed by th 


ta ented author of The Land of rane and of Vasily Te kin, the chroni J 
verse of the adventures of a Soviet soldier during World War II; Olga Bergolts’ E 
ems from a Diary, which have an autobiographical ring—the poetess own — 
usband was arrested during the Great Purges; V. Kaverin’s novel Searchings ` 
nd Hopes where the author tackles, among other questions, the difficult problem 
of a mother’ 's trying to explain to her son that his arrested father is innocent of : 





nae We so to speak. The sadism oe thè s secret eia is sowat n 
the byes of an “honest” secret policeman. East, but not. least, Pasterna 


cac es of totalitarian thou eakal s vould Pat = 
il Pe That i is why it appears that wot 


otas A faea than those that merely describe the spiel 8 
e country by Stalin’s terror. 


The Le ore of Evtushenko’ s poem who drink to 


; we ks are great but wios souls are pétty, corroded as ee re 
alty : and eee all corroborate the alarming declaration o th ep 


i ona for the human values. i in a world that bosses eemendows T nal 
strides, Nevertheless, Kirsanov appears optimistic: even bough the creat n 


: plans, even though the teal Man has not yet been created, when h g 
hes will prove to nbe Nature’s papreme achievement: 


on Beria or, ‘obliquely, « on the “ ‘cult of apenas but are Shaheen the Soviet | 
ystem of government. 


‘So far, the campaign has been limited to denuncdacians | in tie pages of the 
literary magazines and the general press. There have also been several cases of 
“confessions of errors” and expulsions from the Union of Soviet Writers—Paster- 

< nak’s is the best-known case—which in the USSR is practically tantamount to a 
banishment from the writing profession. But no police measures appeat to have 
been tappie to the rebels as spe 





se, with Party inspired literary criticism. Thus, Vsev : 

s Ershov, an “antirevisionist’ ” novel, may well herald the begi 
‘neo-Stalinist?” eta in Soviet literature, in which the heroes of the 
fiction will once again be propelled by the desire to overfulfill producti 
quotas, in which medal- -bearing milkmaids will marry only medal-bearing Stak 
hanovites, in which the conflict will be provided by the feeble resistance of the 
“vestiges of the past in the consciousness of men”. to the victorious march — 
ward Communism, in which the plot will be artificially simple and the langu 
ur imaginative so as to make the didactic moral as transparent as possible, 
ype of literature, however, may carry the seeds of its own impotence: 
educator of the masses: it may be as dull as that of Soviet literature of the 
years of Stalin’s life and, consequently, as little read. 
In 1958, it has become obvious that the hopes for a literary “thaw” 
Soviet Union were at least premature-Khrushchev “froze” Soviet: literatu 
again. But the fact that Soviet authors tried, particularly i in 1956-57, to create for 
t ir readers mae: to the dictates of their conscience ree the mie that 















































a “When the Third sees of the Union of Soviet Writers opens appr 
mately two-thirds of the participants will be middle-aged men and women 









young, For, in spite of Marietta Shaginyan’ s claim,} writing asa profession no 
attracts comparatively few young people in the USSR. As Surkov, the secretar 
general of the Union of Soviet Writers, recently complained, there is but one 
young poet in Moscow—“‘and that one, too, is Evtushenko,” the “revisionist.” 


- During the Congress, the Soviet poets, novelists, and dramatists will, once 
again, form committees, elect presidiums, listen to speeches, and draw up reso- 
lutions. They will praise and denounce each other and promise to reform, They 
‘will again look for some mysterious scientific formula that would allow them to. © 
satisfy simultaneously the Communist Party, the reading public, and themselves, 
in return for which the authorities will grant some small concession such as the 
promise to provide better publishing facilities and perhaps even higher royalties 


= But the writers will not be granted the right to write in solitude with their 
nspirations and consciences as their only guides, to retire into a world of their 
own, the world of fiction, the world of poetry. They will certainly not be allowed 
to forget that the Soviet Communist Party does not recognize ‘the existence of 
an autonomous world of letters, subject to its own artistic laws. For the time 
being the Soviet writers, the “engineers of human souls,” must~as all engineers— 
ork to the specifications of their employer—the state. Maurice Friedberg 






























1M. Shaginyan, Creative Freedom and the Soviet Artist, London, 1953. 











gazines. The Party too was strongly rat me and. the mai : 
te and Tasks of Science Fiction,” was delivered by secretary 9 
Committee. of the Moscow Writers” Organization V. Sun 


ng speech were eby shgician, of the Organizing Committee of ne 
s of the RSFSR Leonid Sobolev.1 


ona science fiction has a wide following i in he w a it is n 


ae th matics and eee in the ios town of Kaltes o le er on 
rail-bl ers in the science of Lane rockets and interplanetary 





Two snbjects have sivayé been of especial interest to Russ 
Science fiction writers- -the artificial satellite and the pracie 


while arois, “The Nautilus Remains Behind,” was abour: a cube 

Jaunching two vertical take-off airplanes simultaneous : 

the magazine Na sushe i na more published N. Azovets’ tale “Around the World ir 

24 Hours,” which discussed the problem of ‘ immobile” "satellites, or spaci 
platforms. 


In the sphere of atomic energy, A. Malinovsky, viriting under de: nari 
ksandr Bogdanov, was a strong advocate of fiction on this subject. A forme: 
ader of the Bolshevik Party, economist, sociologist, and writer, later condemnec 
y the Communists as a revisionist and even anti-Marxist, Malinovsky took issu 
with Lenin’s definition of socialism as Soviet power plus electrification on the 









1] iteraturnaya gazeta, July 5, 1958, 
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KE’ - 1* in whi he Sesal the a of an artificial saith satellite. His b 
known novel i is F; d Leap into the Vy oid, which kare sated was the 


sroblems. Bach works include: Valery Bryusov’s 7: he ae ais a the Sot 
Cross, A. poe $ The Red Star and Engineer Manu, A. Grin’s T he S, 
m 


ed a ee of the -furuce srith'an eana di level of ind 
evelopment, due to the degree of electrification.? More important, the p 

set-up of this republic, which was closely akin to that of the present Soviet 

U. n= TE ave was in the hands of the mci s council, dife was 


) heren to the Pasty spirit). 3 Another writer to come into conflict with the 
Pinua was Evgeny Zamyatin, whose We has been translated into En nglish 


oel bröad; potrai succeeded in escaping the country. After ee 
' social fantasy disappeared from Soviet science fiction, and have still not 
eintroduced more than a quarter of a century later. 


Soviet science fiction reached its nadir between about 1936 sad 1953, when 
e policy pursued by Stalin virtually frightened the writers of this genre into > 
silence. Anything that even remotely smacked of a possible technological inno- 
vation-a “secret weapon,” for example-immediately attracted the attention of _ 
the authorities. Thus, in 1934 N. Pozdnyakov wrote a war story describing an 
rtillery piece. similar to the so-called Katyusha. Although it was originall 
roved for publication, the authorities stepped in and banned it on the groun 
at publication would be tantamount to a revelation of a military secret. TH 
| similar examples made the science fiction writers begin to 7 thei 
daring flights of fancy, and their dream turned to fear. 


Between Stalin’s death in 1953 and 1956 the situation altere somewhat and : 
some science fiction writers tried to fill the 17-year gap. Among the better works _ 


x The initials of K. E, Tsiolkovsky. 


-2 Ves, Moscow, No. 12 (4905), -pp-25—46, 
~ 8 Novaya zbian, St. Petersburg, No.12 (1905). Noraya zhizn, the first legal Bolshevik newspapt > 
peared daily from October 27 through December 3, 1905. 





of imaginative writing were I. Efremow’s The Diamond Tube, N. Sytin’s The 
Conquerors. of the Eternal Storms, V.Okhotnikov’s Paths into the Depths, and 
G. Gurevich’s Subterranean Storms. Possibly the best of these writers is Efremov, 
a professor of paleontology, who has made great efforts to imptove-on the high 
standard of the past. His novel The Nebula of Andromeda, published i in 1957 in the 
magazine Tekbnika molodezhi, is an excellent example of imaginative writing. 
Efremov first drew attention to himself with his tale Astral Ships, in which one 
of the characters seeks to escape from the prison of routine at the point where 
such applied sciences as mathematics and physics come into direct contact with 
astronomy.* The story contains a partial reply to the question of how outstanding 
achievements of science and technology are possible in a country suffering under 
extreme spiritual oppression: freedom of creative research is allowed as a form 
of safety valve. f 

A few works excepted, however, the Gommunist leaders are not satisfed 
with the science fiction presently being written. Komsomolskaya pravda, for 
example, berated Soviet writers of this genre for their lack of imagination. 
Contemporary scientists, it argued, were already working on plans of rockets 
which could 


travel with the speed of light to the remotest stars and planets, while the authors of 
novels have prior to this year not dared to make a flight to Mars. Scientists are 
already thinking of the possibility of changing climates, creating artificial suns and 
moons, of building automobiles which could be driven by words spoken out loud, 
while the authors of novels of fantasy are not even dreaming about this.® 


It is clear that the Soviet leaders want their science fiction writers to develop 
to the utmost the possibilities opened up to them by the Soviet Union’s technical 
achievements. They want fact and fantasy to be interwoven to the greatest extent 
possible for several reasons: first, so that should any of these fantasies become 
realities they can announce to the world that Soviet writers had already discussed 
the problem; second, to make the line between fact and fiction so indistinguish- 
able that both at home and among the lesser developed countries abroad these 
works will be looked upon as at least a reflection of actual Soviet achievements; 
and, third, they will serve to distract the Soviet citizens’ attention from the bleak 
daily round. The fact that these requirements are not being met was one of the 
reasons behind the convention of the conference. In his opening speech Sobolev 
said that the detective novel—in the Soviet Union more a mixture of science fiction, 
adventure, and detection than a novel of pure detection alone-was tending to 
oust the science fiction story. He stated that of late only one, G. Babat’s and 
A. Garf’s Magnetron, could be termed successful. Since this was about a young 
engineer who went from productive factory work to science this is not partic- 
ularly surprising.® 

The most important theme at the conference appeared to be the problem of 
the interaction of technology and propaganda. Sobolev asserted that in individual 
"47, Efremov, Zoeadnys korabli (Astral Ships), Moscow, 1953, 'p. 11 

8 Komsomolthaya pravda, July 8, 1958. 

6 Literatura i zbizn, July 9, 1958. 
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cases it was permissible for the engineer to push the propagandist into the 
background. This claim became the subject of heated discussion both during and 
after the conference, and no definitive answer was given. The main source of the 
trouble seemed to be that in this particular field the desired synthesis was not 
easily attainable, inasmuch as one element usually excluded the other. 

Adventure stories were also discussed at the conference, and it was pointed 
out that during recent years many such tales, intended primarily for adolescents, 
had been published in the Soviet Union. They can be divided by theme into three 
main categories: true-life adventures, military exploits, and detective stories. All 
three types enjoy great popularity among Soviet readers, if only for the reason 
that they are a change from the normal propaganda-type literature. However, 
here too the authorities are complaining, this time about the extremely close 
' similarity of the works produced-so similar are they in fact that at times 
different novels appear to have beea written by the same author. 

The adventure story as such has two basic characters: the Soviet agent who 
successfully carries out his mission in the enemy camp, on the one hand, and the 
experienced capitalist spy, working inside the USSR, who is foiled by the alertness 
of the Soviet citizen, on the other. Another theme now being encouraged is that 
of persons working in police organs or actively aiding them in the struggle 
against so-called hooligans and criminal elements. Examples are P. Nilin’s tales 
“Trial Period” and “Cruelty.” The general literary level of these works.is very 
low, so low in fact that at times even the Soviet press refers to them as hack work. 

However, as far as subject is concerned, the writers themselves cannot be held 
entirely responsible for the present situation. The Party leaders ‘have on several 
occasions changed their attitude toward these types of literature. In 1956, soon 
after the publication of Dudintsew’s Not By Bread Alone, science fiction writers 
were accused of concentrating too much on science and technology while ignoring 
politics; now they are accused of the reverse-spending too much time writing 
about spies (the “safest” form of politics) and dwelling far too fleetingly on the 
achievements of science and technology. 

The Soviet publishing houses also issue many foreign science fiction and 
adventure stories in translation. It is noteworthy that only the “classical” writers 
of this genre are translated and published—Jules Verne, Thomas Mayne Reid, 
Fenimore Cooper, and H. G. Wells, for example. The number of modern West 
European and American writers translated is so small as to be virtually non- 
existent. 

Finally, it is evident from the directives laid down at the congress that science 
fiction is to be used in an attempt to prove that technical advances are a corollary 
of the wise policy pursued by the Party. It was therefore suggested that writers 
take as subject matter for future works achievements of technology, biographies 
of outstanding scientists and inventors, and achievements at productive work and 
in agriculture. It is hardly likely, however, that such proposals will produce the 
new form of Soviet science fiction and adventure story desired by the authorities. 
They are likely to find that, as in the case of literature in general, administrative 
measures are no substitute for talent and freedom of expression. Y, Zavalishin 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist : 
Organ of the Central Commsittes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Unien. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 13 and 14, 1958 


In view of the importance of the forthcoming Twenty-first Party Congress, 
it was only to be expected that the Soviet press would devote some space to the 
event. However, in all the material published on the subject to date there has 
been virtually nothing in the nature of an analysis of the questions to be included 
on its agenda. It is as though the right to discuss these problems and draw the 
necessary conclusions is being reserved for Khrushchev alone. Thus, the whole 
future policy of the Soviet Communist Part} would appear to be dependent on 
what he will say in January 1959, particularly as far as the practical measures to 
be taken are concerned. 


The leading artiċle of issue No. 13, entitled “The Twenty-first Party Congress 
and the Creative Activity of the Masses,” is therefore not a discussion of themes 
to be brought up in the new year, but „pure propaganda, centering around the 
simple thesis that the right to work is man’s noblest asset. Here, Khrushchev’s 
words on the subject are quoted: 


Labor, which creates all material and cultural wealth, labor, which ennobles 
people and beautifies our planet, labor, which makes our country ever more rich 
and powerful—this labor has become the most vital need of millions of Soviet 
people; the source of their truly human happiness. 


However, it soon becomes clear that the only form of labor in question is that 
of a physical nature—the winning of coal, ores, petroleum, and the cultivation of 
grain and so on. This is the reason a considerable amount of space is devoted to 
the Stakhanovites and the shock brigades, which to mark the coming congress 
have taken upon themselves additional obligations, thereby automatically putting 
pressure on their colleagues to accept higher production quotas and increase 
output. All this is couched in such terms as to indicate that such a step is the only 
one for a true patriot. 


However, in keeping with the general Kommunist pattern, the display of zeal 
and achievement is followed by references to various shortcomings: 


While developing ever further socialist competition in honor of the Twenty- 
first Party Congress, we at the same time cannot forget that there are still serious 
shortcomings in the work of some enterprises. Individual factories and plants are 
not meeting their state targets, are working in fits and starts, have a low level of 
labor productivity, and are not extending themselves in the struggle to improve 
the quality of the goods manufactured and lower their cost price. 


This is an obvious call to arms to the nation’s factories to produce more and 
better goods with the same resources. 
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The second article, “The Ninth Anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic” 
by V. Sidikhmenov, is an attempt to depict the course of events in Red China 
during the past nine years as a triumphant procession of Communism, marred, 
it wold seem, however, by a few moments of crisis: 


The rightist’ elements have shown stubborn opposition to the popular make- 
up and policy of the Communist Party. Using the movement to: regulate labor 
methods which developed in the Party in May 1957 and quickly spread to the 
whole country, these elements launched a furious attack on the Communist Party. 
Following the example of the organizers of the counterrevolutionary uprising in 
Hungary they dreamt of stirring up above all the intelligentsia and the student 
body against the people’s regime and of wrenching China from the socialist path. 


But such an important event, which created one of the most serious crises the 
Chinese Communists have ever had,to face, is given little space. The main theme 
of the article is the role played by the Communists in the development of agri- 
culture, industry, science, and so on. It is alleged that the only obstacle now 
hampering the further development of China is the policy being pursued by the 
United States and their sponsoring of Chiang Kai-shek. This is contrasted with 
the brotherly assistance rendered by the Soviet Union to the growth of Communist 
China in all spheres of life. 


The central article of this issue is “The Development of Socialist Democracy 
at the Present Stage of Communist Construction” by F. Burlatsky, one of the 
leading theoreticians of’ Marxism-Leninism today. Naturally, democracy in the 
Communist interpretation of the word is meant. There are several points in the 
article of considerable interest. For example, when dealing with the question of 
the essence and principles of social democracy, the author states that 


the criterion of real democracy consists not so much in the forms of the political 
mechanism, but mainly ın the question of who is the master of the national 
wealth, what is the class essence of the authorities, which classes are the masters, 
and what policy a given state authority carried out and in whose interests. 


It follows from this that everything revolves around the class nature of the 
leadership or rather of the actual leader of the country, which in fact decides the 
level of democracy attained. However, Burlatsky has deliberately ignored the 
fact that there have been numerous instances in the past of a member of the 
common people becoming a despot after attaining power, the best example being 
the most recent—Stalin—who even in the opinion of the present Soviet leaders 
became a tyrant whose authority led to extremes of cruelty and the manifest 
crushing of democratic principles. 


There is also a contradiction in the interpretation given to the question of the 
basic features of socialist democracy. Burlatsky states that the revolutionary 
working class is destroying the old state machine and has rejected the principles 
on which it was based: “Bureaucratic centralism is anathema to it, the caste struc- 
ture and the unaccountableness of the persons in office are alien to it.” Yet imme- 
diately after this attack on centralism, he argues that one of the basic principles of 
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a state apparatus under the dictatorship of the proletariat is “the guidance of 
general state affairs from one center and the subordination of local authorities 
to the center.” 

Directly connected with this is the interpretation put on the development of 
socialist democracy. It is pointed out that this question is usually liaked only with 
the need to rectify the consequences of the cult of the personality of Stalin. Such 
an interpretation, he argues, is revisionistic and leads to incorrect conclusions. 


On the question of specific democratizing measures that have been taken, it is 
significant that the ones cited deal primarily with economic administrative re- 
organization. When it comes to the subject of political democracy, the author 
limits himself to the form taken by the expansion of the rights of the republics 
and the local authorities, ignoring the essence. Significant in this respect is the 
statement that in the process of this expansion of regional rights there must be 
a set limit, determined by “general national interests, the need to direct and lead 
from a single ı center the most essential economic and social political processes, 
and to plan them.” 

Also worthy of attention is the fnchudion among the manifestations of socialist 
democracy of self-help by the workers in the building of industrial enterprises 
and the development of housing construction. Although in some countries it 
cannot be demanded of the state that it provide living accommodations, this 
cannot apply to the USSR, for there everything is in.the hands of the state and 
the problem could not be solved in any other way. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
government is striving to mobilize the population to do its work for it and help 
overcome the acute shortage of living space. 

“Lenin’s Nationality Policy and the Friendship of Peoples,” by secretary of 
the Kirgiz Communist Party I. Razzakov, is merely a list of the achievements of 
Soviet Kirgizistan. It is replete with figures designed to illustrate the republic’s 
prosperity, allegedly the result of the Communist Party’s leadership. 


An article by Komsomol secretary V. Semichastny “We are Entering Commu- 
nism behind the Party” is written to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Komsomol. The Communist youth organization is examined stage by 
stage with the aim of showing that each of the periods in question has been 
marked by some sort of achievement. 

T. Koval’s article “Economic Competition in the Sphere of Agriculture be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the US” is essentially a reply to a report published ın 
1957 in the United States comparing the economic growth of the two countries. 
The allegation is made that the American report aimed at distorting the real 
situation and belittling the Soviet Union’s achievements. The article’s main thesis 
is that Soviet industry and agriculture are rising sharply and already overtaking 
the US economy. The illustrations quoted include the decision of the February 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee “On the Further Development 
of the Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the Machine-Tractor Stations,” 
a measure dictated mainly by the serious faults in the country’s agricultural 
system. 
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Koval provides numerous lubes and lists of figures designed to prove his 
point, but it soon becomes obvious that he has deliberately juggled with his data, 
although not necessarily falsifying them. For example, the growth in the sown 
area in the USSR is given in absolute figures, not, as is the Soviet custom, as 
percentages, which should be the case here. For, on the basis of absolute figures, 
Danish or Dutch agriculture for instance would be decades behind their Soviet 
counterpart. However, it appears that although the sown area has risen by 70% 
since 1913, output has risen by only 50%, and the author could not ignore the 
fact that US production of meat, milk, and bacon is considerably higher than 
the Soviet. Nevertheless, the conclusion is drawn that the United States is under- 
going an agricultural crisis, while the Soviet. Union continues to make constant 
progress. 

B. Ryurikov’s “The Militant Revolutionary Esthetics of Marxism’ was 
written to mark the publication of 4 two-volume work entitled Marx and Engels 
on Art. It is ostensibly a review of post-Revolutionary art, but in fact is clearly an 
attempt to justify tendenticusness in art, as practiced by the Communists. The 
most important point in the article is the assertion that 


even 1n our time there are persons who endeavor to shut off art from the social 
“movements of the epoch, who haughtily sniff at a “tendency,” and condemn works 
devoted to the vital problems agitating millions of their contemporaries. Even 
among Soviet writers there are comrades who suddenly begin to discuss the “pathos 
of remoteness” and justify a general lack of interest in contemporary problems. 


Numerous quotations are taken from the two above-mentioned volumes as 
a stick with which to beat independent writers. The work is praised as an impor- 
tant event in the cultural life of the Soviet Union and a great help to writers and 
artists, enabling them to understand literature and art more fully. 


Following what has now almost become a tradition, this issue contains an 
article by'a member of a foreign Communist Party—“Against the Theory of 
Scandinavian Exclusiveness,” by a member of the Politburo of the Danish 
Communist Party. The allegation is made that there exists at present a Scandi- 
navian “model capitalism,” which, according to the writer, has now become part 
and parcel of an international anti-Marxist movement. The author contends that 
the peoples of the Scandinavian countries, particularly Denmark, are looking to 
the Communist Party to rescue them from the increasingly more serious economic 
situation into which their governments are leading them. 


* 


Issue No. 14 appeared on'the eve of the forty-first anniversary of the October 
Revolution, hence the leading article “Under the Banner of October.” It has the 
usual figures intended to show the rapid strides being made by the Soviet eco- 
nomy and the usual pompous style found in Kommunist articles of this nature. 
Its review of the international situation attacks the alleged hostile intentions 
of the United States, and then appeals for a struggle against revisionism and 
dogmatism: 
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The danger and harm of revisionism consists in the fact that it endeavors, 
to please the capitalists, to weaken the powerful socialist camp, to replace the 
principles of proletarian internationalism with nationalism. A struggle on two 
fronts—against revisionism and dogmatism—is the most important obligation of 
all Communist parties. 

Thus, Good in the world is identified with the Communist system and Evil 
with the United States, plus revisionism and dogmatism. 

The article “A Great Ideological Weapon in the Cognition and Transfor- 
mation of the World” is a shortened version of a report read by Academician 
M. Mitin at a recent All-Union Conference on the Philosophical Problems of 
Natural Science. First, all philosophical theories at variance with Marxism are 
dismissed and the idealism of such scientists as Max Planck and Jules Poincaré 
presented as harmful manifestations of philosophical thought. 


Turning to the situation today, the authof writes that “at present revisionism 
is the main danger in the international Communist movement. Revisionism has 
something to say about all problems of Marxist-Leninist theory, including prob- 
lems of the philosophy of Marxism.” This is a direct attack on the Yugoslav 
Communists, who are supposedly replacing Marxist philosophy with harmful 
bourgeois fabrications. In sum, this article represents a further stage in the official 
Soviet propaganda campaign against all attempts to reexamine Marxism, such a 
situation being obviously full of dangers for the Soviet Communist Party. 

President of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR A. I. Kairov’s 
article “The School Must Keep Abreast of the Tasks of Communist Construc- 
tion” develops, or more precisely, is a continuation of Khrushchev’s speech at 
the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress “On the Strengthening of Links between 
School and Life and the Further Development of the Public School System in the 
Country.” The country’s educational system is, according to the Party leader, 
in need of a major overhaul. As Kairov puts it: 


Youth which finished secondary school turned out to be poorly prepared for 
life ın two senses: it was not armed with work habits and knowledge in the sphere 
of production, nor was it prepared psychologically either, since the view developed 
among those who finished the secondary school and their parents that there was 
only one road after school—into the higher educational establishment, and if this 
road was for some reason or other closed, then all roads were closed. 


The reform’s practical aim—to direct young people into industry and onto the 
kolkhozes—is concealed behind a wall of propaganda. The writer, by way of 
justification of the measure, also speaks of the ennobling influence of physical 
labor, not to mention the value of such work to the youth itself: it will learn to 
work in a collective, plan its work on a rational basis, work fast and accurately, 
and respect social property. 

The Party has recently issued its History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union to replace Stalin’s Short Course of the History of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Kommunist has accordingly selected two chapters on the October Revolution and 
the development of the socialist revolution and consolidation of Soviet power, 
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that is, the first years of the existence of the Soviet regime, and discussed their 
significance for present-day Communist society. The content of the first chapter 
coincides opportunely with the anniversary of the Bolshevik seizure of power, 
while both contain an analysis of the principles which have been the pivot in the 
Party’s campaign ggainst revisionism over the lest two years. 


The section given over to foreign Communist parties contains “Materials 
from the Plenary Session of the French Communist Party,” shortened versions 
of a report read by Politburo member Marcel Servenais and the closing speech 
made by Secretary General Maurice Thorez, both on problems of the political 
situation in France since the recent plebiscite. The plebiscite result of September 
28 is seen as “a victory for the country’s most reactionary forces.” ‘The reports 
end with the usual slogans on the maintenance of Party unity and improved con- 
tacts between the Party and the masses. In Thorez’ opinion the French Commu- 
nists are on the threshold of great ideological, political, and organizational 
victories and fully determined to combat the present situation. 


An article by Soviet writer Nikolai Pogodin on H. G. Wells’ Russia in the 
Shadows, first published in 1920, which has just been republished in the USSR, 
recommends the work to Soviet youth as an interesting and important document 
on ‘the Civil War period. The favorable review seems to be based on the fact that 
in May 1945 Wells sent a letter to the London Daily Worker in which he gave 
his full support to the Communist Party. Great play is made of Wells’ statement 
that the next war would be waged by Great Britain and America against Russia, 
a further example of the way in which the Soviet Communist Party is doing its 
utmost to spread anti-Western propaganda and to discredit the West as much as 


possible. A. Gaw 


ERRATUM 


In the article “Ethnic and National Changes in the USSR” by Y. P. Mironenko in the October 1958 
Bulletin, page 23, line 17 eż seg. should read’ “‘... the population of the Lithuanian SSR had dropped 
from 2,900,000 to 2,700,000. ... In April 1957, another figure was grven— 2,667,000 as of April 1956...” 


Contributors to this Issue 


KENNEDY, Ratpu (pen name of L. Predtechevsky). Born 1927 in Yaroslavl. Member of the Pioneers, 
Komsomol, and Party. Education: secondary and technical schools, hydrographic department of the 
Leningrad Frunze Naval College. Lieutenant in the Black Sea Fleet. Worked or various assignments, 
sounding the Turkish, Syrian, and European coasts. Came over to the West in 1957. 

-FRIEDBERG, Maurice. Columbia University graduate. Holds doctorate from its Department of Slavic 
Languages. Has contributed articles to The American Slavic and East European Review, The Russian Review, 

- Problems of Communism, The New Leader, and the London Soviet Survey. Presently teacher of Russian 
literature at Hunter College, New York. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radia) 


November 1958 


1 Report published of organization of a USSR— 
Denmark Society in Moscow. 

Conference of the Finland—USSR Socicty 
begins in Helsinki. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
group of Iraqi leading public figures.  ' 

Report published of signing of protocol of 
talks and conclusion of agreement on exchange 
of information between the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR and the US National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Soviet government statement on Iranian 
cooperation with the US published. 

Report published of Party Central Committee 
conference on checkrow planting of sugar 
beets. 

Gromyko receives the Argentinean ambas- 
sador. 

The Iranian minister of trade leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Chinese trade delegation arnves in Moscow. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR “On the 
Provision of Potatoes and Vegetables to the 
City of Moscow by their Cultivation on 
Special Sovkhozes of Moscow Oblast”? pub- 
lished. 

Party delegation headed by N. M. Shvernik 
leaves Moscow for Vienna to attend celebra- 
tions marking the fortieth anniversary of the 
Austrian Communist Party. 

Soviet motion picture festival begins in Delhi. 


Soviet foreign ministry note to the US embassy 
on a conference to study ways of preventing a 
surprise attack published. 

Boris Pasternak’s letter to Khrushchev 
requesting that he be allowed to remain in 
the Soviet Union published. 

TASS statement that Boris Pasterñak may 
Icave the USSR if he wishes published. 

President of the US National Academy of 
Sciences Detlev W. Bronk leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Yugoslav Ambassador to the USSR Lazar 
Moisov arrıves in Moscow. 

Japanese government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


3 Soviet delegation’s statement at Thirteenth 


UN General Assembly Session on the US and 
British attitude to the question of nuclear 
‘weapon tests published. 

Soviet note to the Italian government on 
the setting up of US military bases in Italy 
published. 

Party Central Committee greeting on the 
fortieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Austrian Communist Party published. 

Pasty Central Committee greeting on the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Norwegian Communist Party published. 

Seminar of non-Soviet health service offi- 
cials begins in Tbilisi, 

Gromyko receives Moisov. : 


` 4 Decree of the Party Central Committee and 


Council of Ministers of the USSR “On the 
Transition to a Shorter Working Day and 
the Regulation of Earnings of Workeis and 
Salaried Employees in Enterprises of the 
Machine-building, Petroleum, and Gas Indus- 
tries” published. 

Greetings of the Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers of the USSR to Altai 
and Orenburg oblasts and the Tatar ASSR on 
the overfulfillment of the plan for the delivery 
of agricultural produce published. 

Chinese Party delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Protocol of Soviet—Hungarian mutual trade 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Bulgarian National 
Assembly leaves Moscow for home. 

International Lenin Peace Prize presented to 
Secretary General of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions Louis Saillant in Moscow. 

The Argentinean ambassador presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 

Contracts signed ın Moscow on the delivery 
of Soviet equipment to Argentina. 


Soviet—Hungarian agreements on Soviet tech- 
nical aid in the building and extension of a 
number of industrial enterprises signed in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Municipality of Bagdad 
arrives in Moscow. 


gl 
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Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet-—Hungarian agreement on 
legal aid in civil, family, and criminal matters. 

Presidtum of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet—Albanian agreement on 
legal aid ın civil, f4mily, and criminel matters. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR ratifies Soviet—United Arab Republic 
agreement on navigation. 


6 Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers of the USSR report “On the Suc- 
cessful Fulfillment of the 1958 State Plan for 
the Delivery of Grain and Other Agricultural 
Products by Soviet Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes” 
published. ` 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the RSFSR and Ukrainian SSR 
published. 

First electric current obtained from the Tom- 
Usinsk power station for industrtal use. 

Session of the Permanent Commussion for 


Economic and Technical Cooperation in, 


Ferrous Metallurgy among the Countries 
Participating in the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid held in Moscow. , 
Moisov presents bis credentials to Voro- 
shilov. 
Boris Pasternak’s letter to Pravda published. 


7 Forty-firat anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion celebrated in the USSR. 

Mikoyan’s report at a Moscow Soviet meet- 
ing of November 6 to mark the forty-first 
anniversary of the October Revolution pub- 
lished. 


8 Anglo—Soviet two-week friendship period 
begins 1n London. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov leaves 
Moscow for Geneva to participate in con- 
ference on ways of preventing a surprise 
attack. 


TASS statement on the withdrawal of units 
of Chinese volunteers from North Korea pub- 
lished. 

Member of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR A.N. Tupolev awarded the Order of 
Lenin. 

Presidium of the Union of Soviet Socicties 
for Friendship and Cultural Liaison with 
Foreign Countries holds reception for foreign 
delegations presently in Moscow. 
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’ 


Soviet—Polish agreement in connection with 
the visit of a Polish Party and government 
delegation to the USSR signed in Moscow. 

Soviet Party delegation leaves Vienna for 
home. 


Talks begin in the Soviet foreign ministry 


` on Soviet—Austrian trade for 1959. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Swedish military delegetion arrives in Moscow. _ 

Khrushchev’s speech at Soviet—Polish 
friendship meeting published. 

All-Union technical conference on problems 
of the use of chemical fibers in the textile 
industry begins in Moscow. 

Polish Party and government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Procurator General of the USSR R. A. 
Rudenko receives delegation of Indian 
lawyers. 

Khrushchev receives Saillant. 

Mikoyan receives head of Indian trade 
delegation presently in the USSR. 


Report published of plenary sessions of the 
Leningrad Oblast Parry Committee and the 
central committees of the Kazakh and Belo- 
russian Communist parties. 

Soviet—Polish statement in connection with 
the visit of the Polish Party and government 
delegation to the USSR published. 

Soviet foreign ministry report on the con- 
vocation of a conference on ways of preventing 
a surprise attack published. 

All-Union Artificial Fiber Research Institute 
founded in Kalinin. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade I. G. Bolshakov 
arrives in Ulan-Bator. 3 

Norwegian Communist Party delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev receives British scientist Sir 
John Cockcroft. 


Report published of plenary sessions of the 
central committees of the Ukrainian and 
Kugiz Communist parties. 

Report published of Party Central Committee 
plenary session and decree approving the 
draft theses of the report to be read by Khrush- 
chev at the forthcoming Twenty-first Party 
Congress enutled “Planned Figures for the 
Development of the Soviet Economy for 
1959—65” and the draft theses “On the 
Strengthening of Links between School and 
Life and the Further Development of the 
Public School System in the Country.” 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Draft theses of report to be read by Khrush- 
chev at the Twenty-first Party Congress en- 
titled “Planned Figures for the Development 
of the Soviet Economy for 1959—65” pub- 
lished. 

Franco—Soviet mutual trade agreement for 
1960—62 signed in Paris. 


TASS statement on the cessation of atomic 
and nuclear weapon tests published. 

Decree of the Presidium of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions on increased 
labor productivity and improved quality of 
finished products published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at reception for 
military academy graduates published. 

‘Decrees of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the award of the Order 
of Lenin to the Moldavian SSR and Odessa 
and Kirovograd oblasts, Ukrainian SSR, pub- 
lished. 


“Draft Agreement on the Discontinuance of 
Atomic and Nuclear Weapon Tests,” sub- 
mitted by the USSR to the Geneva conference, 
published. 

Theses of the Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers of the USSR “On 
the Strengthening of Links between School 
and Life and the Further Development of the 
Public School System in the Country” pub- 
lished. 


Joint communiqué on Soviet—Indian economic 
relations published. 

Protocol of Soviet—Bulgarian mutual trade 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 

Bulgarian delegation headed by Minister of 
Trade B. Taskov leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev leaves Moscow 
for Poland for talks on Soviet—Polish mutual 
trade for 1959. 

Nasser receives Soviet delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations P. B. Nikitin in 
Cairo. 


International Lenin Peace Prize presented to 
German writer Amold Zweig in Moscow. 
Polish military order presented to Soviet, 
Deputy Minister of Defense Marshal K. K. 
Rokossovsky in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives delegation of Indian 
lawyers. 
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20 


21 


t 


Artillery Day celebmted in the Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of the 
Municipality of Bagdad. 

Soviet—Mongolian mutual trade agreement 
signed in Ulan-Bator. 

Delegation of Soviet gociad security officials 
headed by Deputy Minister of Social Security 
of the RSFSR K. M. Dolgov leaves Moscow 
for the US. 


Direct Moscow—Cairo air route opened. 

Fortieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Soviet Red Cross and Red Crescent 
societies celebrated. 

Report published of meeting of Moscow 
City Party activists. 

*Soviet draft resolution submitted to the 
Thirteenth UN General Assembly Session “On 
the Use of Outer Space for Peaceful Purposes” 
published. f 

Extended session of the Presidium of the 
Soviet Committee for the Solitdanty of th 
Afro-Asian Countries held. 

Delegation of the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences arrives 1n Moscow. 

Report published of meeting of the Lenin- 
grad City Party activists. 

First meeting of the Council of the Central 
Union of Consumers Cooperatives of the 
USSR held in Moscow. 

Swedish military delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Delegation of Indian lawyers leaves Moscow 
for home. T 

Meeting of joint Soviet—East German com- 
mission held in Berlin to discuss problems 
connected with the stationing of Soviet troops 
in East Germany. 

Protocol of Soviet—Polish mutual trade for 
1959 signed in Warsaw. 

Report published by the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR on the award of orders and medals 
to more than 9,000 agricultural workers of 
Saratov and Stalingrad oblasts. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of Iraqi 
leading public figures. 


22 Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R, Y. Ma- 


linovsky awarded a second Gold Star Medal. 
Protocol of talks on Sovict—Austrian trade 
for 1959 signed in Moscow. 
Report published of meeting of Georgian 
Party activists in Tbilisi. 
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Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award of 
orders and medals to more than 2,800 agricul- 
tural workers and sheep raisers 10 Kuibyshev 
Oblast and’ Azerbaidzhan SSR. 

Komsomol, ral Committee appeal to 
youth to join the Communist Labor Brigades 
published. 


23 Former Mexican President General Lazaro 


Cardenas arrives in Moscow. 


` 24 Death reported of Deputy Soviet Foreign 


Munster G. N. Zarubin. 
Khrushchev receives delegation of Chinese 
workers. 


25 Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 


Supreme Soviet of the USSR P. P. Lobanov 
leaves Moscow for Mexico to participete in the 
swearing-in ceremony of President Lopez 
Mateos. 

Soctety for Friendship and Cultural Liaison 
with Foreign Countries founded in the Kurgiz 

» SSR. 

Branch of the USSR—Finland Society, 
founded in Leningrad. 

Soviet military delegation headed by General 
N. I., Krylov leaves Moscow for Sweden. 


26 Cardenas arrives in Leningrad. 
Khrushchev receives Moisov. 


27 Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifies decree “On the Participation of Kol- 
khozes, Sovkhozes, Industrial, Transportation, 
Building, and Other Enterprises and Economic 
Organizations in the Building and Repair of 
Highways.” 

Report published of Gromryko’s visit to 

Society for Friendship and Cultural Liatson 
with Foreign Countries founded in the 
Georgian SSR. i 

Indonesian foreign minister Dr. Subandrio 
arrives in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on scientific 
cooperation between the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR and the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences. 

Delegation of United Arab Republic lawyers 
arrives in Moscow. 


28 Act signed in Dresden on the return of art 
treasures to East Germany. 
Gromyko’s telegram to the Bulganan 
foreign minister on the death of chairman of 
the Presidium of the Bulgarian National 
Assembly Georgi Damyanov published. 
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Report published of mecting of the Kiev 
City Party activists. 

Voroshilov and Gromyko visit the Bul- 
garian embassy in Moscow. 

Soviet government notes to the US, British, 
French, West German, and East German 
governments on Berlin published. 

Soviet government proposals on the future 
stazus of Berlin published. 

Delegation of the Soviet—Austrian Society 
heeded by D. Shostakovich arrives ın Vienna, 


29 Joint statement by delegation of leading Iraqi 


public figures, Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace, and Soviet Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Liaison with the 
Countries of the Arab East on the situation tn 
the Near and Middle East published.. / 

Exchange of notes between the Soviet and 
Japanese governments on the situation in the 
region of the Formosa Strait published. 

Fifth Congress of the Soviet—Austrian 
Society begins in Vienra. 

Delegation of the Municipality of Bagdad 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev receives Dr. Subandrio. 

Khrushchev and Gromyko visit the Czech 


embassy tn Moscow. 
Khrushchev recetves Cardenas. 


30 Research Institute of the Siberian Branch of 


the Academy of Sctences of the USSR founded 
in the Buryat ASSR. 

Foreign journalists’ telegram to Khrushchev 
on their stay in the USSR published. 

Presidium of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions ratifies decree “On the 
Examination of Trade Union Workers’ Letters, 
Complaints, and Suggestions.” 





Changes and Appointments 


28 Report published of the abolition of the 


Ministry of Grain Products of the USSR and 
the formation of the State Committee for 
Grain Products of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. 

L. P. Komuets appointed chairman of the 
State Committee for Grain Products of the 
Coancil of Ministers of the USSR, with the 
rank of minister. 

Report published of the abolition of the 
Ministry of Trade of the USSR. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Complete List of Institute Publications 


I. PERIODICALS 


, VESTNIK (In Russian): : BELARUSKI ZBORNIK (In Belorussian): 
Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 
Nos. 1, to 6, 1954; Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1955; Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1956; Nbs. 9 and 10, 1958. 
» Nos. 1 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1958, f 
BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English): 
BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): No. 1, 1955; 
March to December, 1954; ` Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
January to December, 1955; ~ Nos, 4 and 5, 1957; B 


January to December, 1956; + Nos. 6 and 7, 1958. 
January to December, 1957; , 
January to December, 1958. 


Special Edition in French on the Munich CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In Englsh): 


Conference, July 1954; ~ No. 1, 1955; 
Special Edition in German on the Munich Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Conference, July 1954. ` ` Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958. 
BYULLETEN (In Russian): 
Special Issue, March 1954; SOWJETSTUDIEN (In German): 


Nos. 1 to 5, April to August, 1954. No. 1, 1956; - 


Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; 


DERGI (ri Lutkish): Nos. 5 and 6, 1958. 


Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; ~ 


- Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
Nos. 12 to 14, 1958. (in English): 
: No. 1, 1957; 
UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK (In Ukrainian): No. 2, 1958. 
No. 1, 1954; 


Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 5 to’7, 1956; ARABIC REVIEW (In Arabic): 


Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; No. 1, 1958. 
Nos. 11 to 14, 1958. 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW (In English): 


UKRAINIAN ish): 
REVIEW (In English) No. 1, 1958. 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Roa 4 and 5, 1957; PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES (In French): 
Nos. 6 and 7, 1958. 7 No. 1, 1958. 
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IL CONFERENCES 


Materialy konferentsii naxchnykb rabotnikon (emi- 
granios), sostoyavsheisya » Myunkbane 11-14 yanvarya 
1951 g. (Proceedings of the Conference in Munich 
on January 11-14, 1951), 5 Volumes. 

Materialy konferentsit Institute, sostayavshtirya y 
Nyx Torke 20-22 marta 1953 (Proceedings of the 
Conference in New York on March 23-22, 1953), 
228 pp. 

The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
munisi Party of the USSR and the Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 140 pp. 

SSSR. stgodnya i zavtra. Trudy konferertsii Instituta, 
sostoyaushessya 15-17 avgusta 1953 g. 9 Mynnkbense 
(The USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Conference in Munich on August 15-17, 
1953), 214 pp. 


The USSR Today and Tomorrow (Proceedings of 
the Conference in Munich on August 15-17, 
1953), 208 pp. 


Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime (Pro- 


ceedings of the Conference in New York oa, 


' April 3—4, 1954), 120 pp. 

IV konferentsiya Instituta (Tuttsing bliz Mynn- 
kbna, 5-7 sutra 1954 g.). Doklady i diskussii 
(Proceedings of the Conference in Munich-Tutzing 
on July 5-7, 1954: The Present Situation and 
Future Prospects in the Political, Economic and 
Nationality Questions in the USSR), 2 Volumes, 

V konferentsiya Instituta ( Mynnkben, 25-27 aprelye 
1955 g.). Doklady i diskussi: (Proceedings of the 
Conference in Munich on April 25-27, 1955: The 
Soviet Government’s Policy of a “Sharp Increase,” 
its Results and the Reasons for its Abandonment), 
304 pp. 


IL PRINTED 


1 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR vo sto- 
ruyn miromeyn voinu (The Financial System of the 
USSR During World War ID), 1951, 22 pp. 


2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenis kulturno-istorich- 
eskikb pamyainikov 9 Kieve 9 1934-1936 godakh (The 
Destraction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 22 pp. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Areryanskoi tserkvi protiv 
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